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PREFACE. 


Then  is  a  propenaity  tn  man  to  take  pleasure  in  die  ngbt  or  relation  of  human  lin  and 
snfiering.  Thonaands  flock  to  the  ezeention  of  a  criminal,  and  the  histoiy  of  his  life, 
howerer  dull  and  intereeting,  is  aoaght  and  read  with  aviditj.  No  part  of  a  newepaper 
excites  so  much  attention  as  the  reoofd  of  crime  and  calamitj ;  some  have  pronounced  this 
curiosity  a  depraved  appetite,  I  hold  the  contrary ;  it  is  almost  universal,  and  therefore 
natural  It  is  the  object  of  thb  work  to  gratify  this  feeling  in  a  manner  the  most  advan« 
tageous  to  the  public  The  pamphlets  purporting  to  give  accounts  of  noted  malefacton, 
are  usually  ill  written,  unworthy  of  credit,  and  of  bad  moral  tendency.  They  exhibit  the 
convict  in  the  most  unfavorable  light,  enlarge  upon  the  good  qualities  he  may  possess,  and 
rather  solicit  sympathy  ibr  his  fate,  than  abhorrence  for  his  crimes.  The  compiler  of  this 
work  proposes  a  diflerent  plan ;  he  gives  the  histoiy  only  of  such  Murders,  Piracies,  Rob- 
beries^ eCb.,  as  have  been  eminent  in  their  professions.  Of  those  whose  lives  and  deeds 
have  little  interest,  he  has  nothing  to  say.  In  each  case  he  has  carefully  compiled  his 
work  (iom  the  criminal  records  of  the  different  counties,  that  the  criminals  were  executed 
in.  He  believes  he  speaks  of  each  of  his  subjects,  as  the  persons  deserve ;  neither  ag- 
gravating nor  extenuating  his  ofienoes,  or  doing  injustice  to  the  criminals,  or  the  public- 
He  has  been  told  that  a  wr  rk  of  Ihis  kind  will  be  a  public  injury,  but  doea  not  believe  it. 
It  cannot  be  that  holding  sin  up  to  abhorrence  will  corrupt  any  one.  I  am  confident  that 
people  will  indulge  in  reading  such  matter ;  therefore  it  is  certainly  betteathat  it  should  be, 
presented  in  the  least  exceptionable  form  possible,  and  it  b  the  desire  of  the  Author  to 
present  a  work  to  the  public,  that'will  be  beneficial  to  the  rising  generation,  that  will  show 
them  the  untimely  end  that  sin  will  lead  them  to,  and  by  picturing  to  them  the  true  lives 
of  such  criminals  as  have  been  executed  within  the  United  States,  will,  I  am  confident, 

save  many  from  an  untimely  end. 

P.  R.  UAMBLIN. 
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CAPTAIN     MISSON, 

THE      P  I  R  AT  E. 

Captain  Misson  was  born  in  Provence,  of  an  ancient  family^ 
Hia  father  was  master  of  a  plentiful  fortune  ;  but  having  a  great  num- 
ber of  ^children,  our  rover  had  but  little  hopes  of  other  fortune  than 
what  he  could  procure  for  hbnself.  His  parents  took  care  to  give  him 
an  education  equal  to  his  birth,  and  upon  the  completion  of  it,  would 
have  put  him  into  the  musketeers ;  but  as  he  was  of  a  roving  temper, 
and  much  affected  with  the  accounts  he  had  read  of  travels,^  he  chose 
a  seafaring  life,  which  abounds  with  a  greater  variety,  and  which  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  by  the  change  of  coun- 
tries. Having  made  this  choice,  his  father,  with  letters  of  recommen- 
^tion,  and  every  thing  fitted  for  him,  sent  him  a  volunteer  on  board 
the  VicToiRE,  commanded  by  Monsieur  Fourbin,  his  relative.  He 
was  received  on  board,  with  all  possible  regard  by  the  Captain,  whose 
slup  was  at  Marseilles,  which  was  ordered  to  cruise  soon  after  Misson's 
amval.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  our 
volunteer  than  tUs  cruise,  which  made  him  acqusdnted  with  the  most 
noted  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  gave  him  considerable  insight 
into  the  practical  part  of  navigation.  He  grew  fond  of  this  life,  and  re- 
solved to  be  a  complete  sailor,  which  made  him  always  one  of  the  first 
on  a  yard  arm,  either  to  hand  or  reef,  and  very  inquisitive  into  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  working  a  ship ;  he  discoursed  on  no  other  subject, 
and  would  often  |;et*the  boatswam  and  carpenter  to  teach  him  in  their 
cabins,  the  constituent  nart  of  a  ship's  hull,  and  how  to  rig  her ;  for 
which  he  generously  p^a  them ;  and  although  he  spent  a  great  part  of 
his  time  with  these  two  ofiicers,  yet  he  behaved  himself  with  sucn  pru- 
dence that  they  never  attempted  any  familiarity,  but  always  paid  the 
respect  due  to  his  family.  The  ship  being  at  Naples,  he  obtained  per- 
mission of  his  captain  to  go  to  Rome,  which  he  nad  a  great  desire  to 
visit.  Hence,  we  may  date  his  profligacy;  for,  remarking  the  licentious 
lives  of  the  clei^,  (so  different  from  the  regularity  observed  among  the 
French  Ecclesiasticks,)  the  luxury  of  the  Papal  Court,  and  that  no- 
thing but  pollution,  were  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis  of  the  christian 
church,  he  began  to  conjecture  that  all  religion  was  no  more  than  a 
curb  upon  the  minds  of  the  weaker,  which  the  wiser  class  yielded  to. 
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in  appearance  only.  Th^e  sentiments  so  disadvantageous  to  religion, 
and  himself,  were  strengthened  by  accidentally  becoming  acquainted 
with  a  lewd  priest,  who  was,  at  his  arrival  (by  mere  chance)  nis  con- 
fessor, and  after  that  his  procurer  and  companion,  for  he  kept  him  com- 
pany to  his  death. 

M isson  became  so  much  attached  to  this  man,  that  he  advised  him  to 
go  with  him  as  a  volunteer,  and  offered  him  money  with  which  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  clothing ;  the  priest  accepted  the  proposal,  and  a 
letter  coming  to  Missoa  from  his  captain,  that  he  was  gomg  to  Leghorn, 
left  it  to  him,'  either  to  come  to  Naples,  or  to  go  by  land,  he  chose  the 
latter.  The  Dominician  whom  he  had  furnished  with  money,  having 
clothed  himself  as  a  cavalier,  he  threw  off  his  habit,  and  proceeded  to 
Pisa,  where  he  awmted  Misson's  arrival.  From  thence  they  went  in 
company  to  Leghorn,  where  they  found  the  Victoire,  and  seignior  Car- 
accioli  was  received  on  board,  recommended  by  his  friend.  Two  days 
after  they  weighed  anchor,  and  after  a  week's  cruise  fell  m  wkh  two 
Sallee-men,  one  with  twenty  and  the  other  twenty-four  guns.  The 
Victoire  hai  but  thirty  mounted,  though  she  had  ports  for  forty.  The 
engagement  which  ensued  was  long  and  bloody ;  fori  the  Sallee-men 
hoped  to  carry  the  Victoire ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  Capt.  Pourbin,  so 
far  from  having  any  thoughts  of  being  taken,  was  resolutely  determin- 
ed, on  making  prize  of  his  enemies,  or  sink  his  ship.  One  of  the  Sal- 
lee-men was  commanded  by  a  Spanish  renegade,  (although  he  had  on- 
ly the  title  of  lieutenant,)  for  the  captain  was  a  young  man  who  knew 
little  of  marine  affairs. 

The  ship  was  called  the  Lion ;  and  the  commander  attempted,  more 
than  once,  to  board  the  Victoire ;  but  by  a  shot  betwixt  wind  and  wa- 
ter, he  was  obliged  to  sheer  off,  and  run  his  guns,  &c.  on  one  side,  to 
1)ring  her  to  the  careen,  to  stop  her  leaking ;  which  being  done  with  too 
much  precipitation,  she  waa  overset,  and  every  soul  was  lost.  His  com- 
rad,  seeing  this  disaster,  threw  out  all  his  small  sails,  endeavoring  to  get 
away ;  but  the  Victoire  intercepted  him,  and  obliged  him  to  renew  th^ 
fight,  wtdch  he  did  with  such  obstinacy  as  made  Monsieur  Fourbin  de- 
spair of  carrying  her,  unless  by  boari^g,  for  which  he  made  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements.  Seignior  Caraccioli,  and  Misson,  were  the  first 
on  board,  after  the  command  was  given ;  but  the  Sallee-men  fought  so 
desperately  that  they  and  their  followers  were  driven  back.  The  former 
received  a  shot  in  his  thigh,  and  was  carried  below  to  the  surgeon. 
The  Victoire  Isdd  her  on  board  the  second  time,  but  the  Sallee-men  de- 
fended their  decks  with  such  resolution,  that  they  were  covered  with 
their  own,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies.  Misson,  seeing  one 
of  them  jump  down  the  main  hatch,  with  a  lighted  match,  suspecting 
his  design,  resolutely  leaped  after  him,  and  reaching  him  with  his  sabre 
the  moment  he  was  going  to  set  fire  to  the  powder.  The  Victoire  pour- 
ing in  more  men,  the  Mahometans  quitted  the  decks :  finding  resistance 
vain,  and  fled  for  shelter  to  the  cook-room,  steerage  and  cabins,  and 
fiome  between  decks.     The  French  gave  them  quarters,  and  put  the 
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prisoners  on  board  the  Victoire,  the  prize  yielding  notliing  worth  men- 
tioning,  except  liberty  to  about  fifteen  christian  slaves ;  she  was  carried 
into  port,  and  sold  with  the  prisoners  at  Leghorn.  The  Turks  lost  a 
great  number  of  men ;  the  French  not  less  than  thirty-five,  who  wei-e 
killed  in  boarding ;  they  lost  but  few  by  the  great-shot,  the  Sallee-mcn 
firing  mostly  at  the  masts  and  rigging,  hoping  by  disabfing  to  carry  her. 
The  limited  time  of  the  cruise  being  out,  the  Victoire  returned  to  Mar- 
seilles, from  whence  Misson,  taking  his  companion,  went  to  vi^t  his 
parents,  to  whom  the  captain  sent  a  very  advantageous  report,  both  of 
nis  courage  and  conduct.  He  had  been  nearly  a  month  at  home  when 
his  captain  wrote  to  him,  that  his  ship  was  qrdered  to  Rochelle,  front 
which  place  he  was  to  sail  with  some  merchantmen,  for  the  West-In- 
dies. Tins  was  very  agreeable  to  Misson  and  seignior  Caraccioli,  who 
immediately  set  out  for  Marseilles.  This  town  is  well  fortified,  bas  four 
parish  churches,  and  about  120,000  inhabitants ;  the  harbor  is  esteemed 
the  safest  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  the  common  station  for  the  French 
gallies. 

Leaving  this  place  they  steered  for  Rochelle,  where  the  Victoire  was 
docked.  The  merchant  ships,  not  going  to  be  ready  for  some  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  Misson,  who  did  not  care  to  pass  so  long  a  time 
in  idleness,  proposed  to  his  companion  taking  a  cruise  on  board  the  Tri* 
umph,  which  was  going  to  cruise  in  the  English  channel ;  to  which  the 
Italian  readilv  consented. 

Between  the  Isle  of  Guernsey  and  the  Straight  Point  they  met  with 
the  Mayflower,  Capt.  Balladine,  commander,  a  merchant  sUp  of  1  Sguns, 
richly  laden,  returning  from  Jamaica.  The  captain  of  the  English  made 
a  gallant  resistance,  and  fought  so  long,  that  the  French  could  not  carry 
his  ship  into  harbor,  wherefore  they  took  the  money  and  what  wes  most 
valuable,  out  of  her,  and  finding  that  she  made  more  water  than  the 
pumps  could  force,  quitted  her,  and  in  less  than  four  hours  after  saw  her 
go  down.  Monsieur  Le  Blanc,  the  French  captain,  received  Captain 
Balladine  very  civilly,  and  would  not  suffer  either  him  or  his  men  to  be 
stripped,  saying,  "None  but  cowards  ought  to  be  treated  after  thsit  man- 
ner ;  that  brave  men  ought  to  treat  such,  though  their  enemies,  as  bro- 
thers ;  and  that  to  use  a  gallant  man  (who  does  his  duty)  ill,  speaks  a 
revenge  which  can  but  proceed  from  a  coward's  soul.*'  He  ordered  the 
prisoners  to  .have  their  chests,  and  when  some  of  his  men  seemed  to  mur- 
mur, he  bade  them  remember  the  grandeur  of  the  monarch  they  served ; 
that  they  were  neither  pirates  nor  privateers;  and  that  as  brave  men, 
they  ought  to  set  their  enemies  an  example  they  would  willingly  have  fol- 
lowed, and  to  use  theirprisoners,  as  they  would  wish  to  have  been  used. 
They  then  ran  up  the  English  channel,  as  hiffhas  Beachv  Head,  and,  in 
returning,  fell  in  with  three  fifty  g^n  sUps,  which  gave  chase  to  the  Tri- 
umph ;  but  as  she  was  an  excellent  sailor,  she  ran  them  out  of  sight  in 
seven  glasses,  and  made  the  best  of  her  way  for  the  Land's  End.  They 
here  cruised  eight  days,  then  doubling  Cape  Cornwall,  they  ran  up  the 
Bristol  channel,  nearly  as  far  as  Nash  Point,  and  intercepted  a  small  ship 
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from  Barbadoes,  then  stretching  away  to  the  northward,  gave  chase  to  a 
ship  they  saw  in  the  evening,  but  lost  sight  of  her  before  morning.  The 
Tnumph  then  stood  for  Milford,  and  espying  a  sail,  endeavored  to  inter- 
cept her,  but  found  it  impossible ;  for  she  got  into  the  harbor,  though 
they  came  up  with  her  very  fast,  and  she  surely  would  have  been  taken, 
had  the  chase  been  much  longer.  Capt.  Balladine,  who  took  the  glass, 
said  it  was  the  Port  Royal,  a  Bristol  ship,  which  left  Jamaica  in  company  ' 
with  him  and  the  Charles.  They  then  returned  to  their  own  coast,  and 
sold  their  prize,  at  Brest,  where,  at  his  desire,  they  left  Capt.  Balladine, 
and  Monsieur  Le  Blanc  made  him  a  present  of  a  purse  witn  40  louis  for 
his  support.     His  crew  were  also  left  here. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  harbor  the  Triumph  struck  upon  a  rock,  but 
received  no  damage.  This  entrance,  called  Gomlet,  is  very  dangerous 
on  account  of  the  number  of  rocks,  which  lie  on  either  side  under  water; 
though  the  harbor  is  certainly  the  best  in  France.  The  mouth  of  the 
harbor  b  defended  by  a  strong  castle ;  the  town  is  well  fortified,  and  has 
a  citadel  for  its  farther  defence,  which  is  of  considerable  strength.  In 
1694,  the  English  made  an  attempt  to  capture  it,  but  did  not  succeed,  as 
they  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  their  general, .and  many  of  their 
men.  From  this  place  the  Triumph  returned  to  Rochelle,  and  in  a 
month  after,  our  volunteers,  who  returned  to  the  Victoire,  departed  for 
Martimco  and  Guadaloup.  Nothing  of  note  occurred  while  on  their 
way  thither.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  seignior  Caraccioti,wbo  was  as 
irreligious  as  he  was  ambitious,  had,  by  this  time,  made  a  perfect  deist  of 
Misson ;  thereby  convincing  him  that  all  religion  was  no  other  than 
human  policy.  But  his  arguments  on  this  head,  are  too  long  and  too 
dangerous  to  translate;  and  as  they  are  wrought  up  with  great  subtlety 
they  may  be  pernicious  to  weak  minds  which  cannot  discover  their  fal- 
lacy;  or  who,  finding  them  agreeable  to  their  inclinations,  would  be  glad 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  christian  religion,  which  galls  and  curbs  their 
licentiousness,  and  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  examining  it,  but  grasp 
.whatever  pleases  them,  glad  of  finding  some  shadow  of  excuse  to  their 
consciences. 

As  he  had  privately  held  these  discourees  among  the  crew,  he  had 
gained  a  number  of  proselytes,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  new  prophet, 
risen  to  reform  the  anuses  of  religion ;  and  a  number  of  theni  being  Ro*- 
chellers,  who  were  twnted  with  Catholicism,  which  caused  his  doctrines 
to  be  more  readily  embraced.  When  he  had  witnessed  the  effect  of  hb 
religious  ai^uments,  he  turned  his  discourses  upon  government ;  and  en- 
deavored to  show,  that  every  man  was  bom  free,  and  had  as  much  right 
to  his  support,  as  the  air  he  breathed.  A  contrary  way  of  reasoning, 
would  be  to  accuse  the  Deity  with  cruelty  and  injustice  ;  for  he  brought 
no  man  into  the  world,  to  pass  a  life  of  penury  and  want ;  that  the  vast 
difference  between  man  and  man,  the  one  wallowing  in  luxury,  and  the 
other  pining  in  the  most  pinching  necessity,  was  owing  only  to  avarice 
and  ambition  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  pusillanimous  submission  on  the 
other ;  that  at  the  first,  no  other  than  a  natui^al  or  paternal  government 
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Was  known,  every  father  being  the  head  prince,  and  monarch  of  bis  own 
family ;  and,  that  obedience  to  him  was  both  just  and  easy,  for  a  father 
h^  a  compassionate  tenderness  for  his  family.  But  ambition  having 
crept  in  by  degrees,  the  stronger  family  subdued  and  enslaved  the  weaker; 
and  by  this  additional  strength  overpowered  a  ttdrd,  by  every  conquest 
gathering  more  and  more  subjects,  until  at  length,  monarchial  govern- 
ment was  established  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pride  increasing  with 
power,  man  usurped  the  prerogative  of  God,  that  of  depriving  man  of 
life,  which  was  a  power  no  man  had  over  himself;  for  as  ne  was  not  his 
own  creator,  he  ought  to  stay  his  appointed  time;  but  that  death  given 
in  war  is  allowable  oy  the  law  of  nature,  because  it  is  in  the  defence  of 
our  own ;  but  no  crime  ought  to  be  thus  punished,  or  any  war  underta- 
k%n,but  in  defence  of  our  rights.  He  often  discoursed  upon  these  topics, 
and  frequently  conversed  with  M isson  about  starting  for  themselves,  who 
was  as  ambitious  and  as  resolute  as  himself^ 

Caraccioli  and  Misson,  were  by  this  time  expert  n^ariners,  and  capa«^ 
ble  of  managing  a  ship  to  good  advantage.  Caraccioli  had  conversed 
with  several  of  the  men  on  this  subject,  and  found  them  much  inclined 
to  listen  to  him*  About  this  time  an  accident  happened,  whichgave  him 
a  fair  opportunity  of  putting  his  designs  into  execution,  which  he  un- 
proved to  the  best  advantage.  They  were  off  the  Martinico  on  a  cruise 
and  met  with  the  Winchelsea,  an  English  man-of-war,  carrying  forty 
guns,  commanded  by  Capt.  Jones  ;  they  made  for  each  other,  and  a 
very  smart  engagement  followed.  The  first  broad-side  killed  the  Cap- 
tain, second  captain,  and  the  three  Untenants,  on  board  the  Victoire,  and 
left  only  the  master,  who  would  have  struck,  had  not  Misson  taken  up 
the  sword,  and  ordered  Caraccioli  to  act  as  lieutenant,  encouraging  th^ 
men  to  fight  six  glasses,  when,  by  some  accident,  the  Winchelsea  blew 
up,  and  not  a  man  was  saved  but  Lieut  Franklin,  whom  the  French 
boats  took  up,  but  he  died  in  two  days.  It  was  never  known  before  this 
manuscript  came  into  my  hands,  how  the  Winchelsea  was  lost ;  her 
head  being  driven  ashore  at  Antiga,and  there  having  been  a  great  storm 
a  few  days  previous,  in  which  it  was  concluded  she  had  foundered;  Af** 
ter  this  engagement,  Caraccioli  came  to  Misson,  and  saluted  him  cap- 
tidn,  desiring  to  know  whether  he  chose  a  momentary  or  a  lasting  com«» 
man:!,  siyin?,  "  now  is  the  time  to  determine,"  for  on  their  return 
to  Martinico  it  would  be  too  late ;  for  he  might  depend  upon  the  ship 
for  which  he  had  fought  and  saved,  being  given  to  another ;  that  they 
would  think  him  w^li  rewarded  if  made  a  lieutenant ;  which  he  should 
consider  as  a  piece  of  injustice ;  that  he  now  had  his  fortune  in  his  own 
hands,  which  ne  might  either  hold  or  let  go ;  if  he  chose  the  latter,  he 
must  never  again  expect  her  to  solicit  him  to  accept  hcT  fiTZTZ  ]  HlZ^  !!* 
ought  to  set  before  him  Ws  circumstances,  ST  a  younger  brother  of  a 
good  family,  but  with  nothing  to  support  his  character,  and  the  many 
years  he  must  serve  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  before  he  could  make  any 
show  in  the  world  ;  and  also  to  consider  the  wide  difference  between 
commanding  and  being  commanded ;  that  he  might  with  the  ship  now 
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under  bis  feet  and  the  brave  men  under  his  command,  bid  defiance  ^d. 
the  powers  of  Europe,  enjoy  every  thing  he  wished,  reign  sovreign  of 
the  Southern  Seas,  and  lawfully  make  war  against  all  the  world,  since  it 
would  deprive  him  of  that  liberty  to  which  he  had  a  right  by  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  that  he  might  in  time  become  as  great  as  Alexander  was  to  the 
Persians ;  and  by  increasing  his  forces  by  captures,  he  would  every  day 
strengthen  the  justice  of  his  cause,  for  be  tnat  has  power  is  always  in 
the  right.  That  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  attempted 
and  succeeded  in  their  enterprizes  for  the  crown  of  England,  yet  theur 
forces  did  not  equal  his;  Mahomet,  with  a  few  camel-drivers,  founded 
the  Ottoman  empire ;  and  Darias,  with  no  more  than  six  or  seven  com« 
panionsj  got  possession  of  that  of  Persia; 

In  a  word,  he  said  so  much,  that  Misson  resolved  to  follow  his  advice, 
and  calling  all  hands  on  deck,  he  told  them,  ^'  that  a  great  number  of 
them  had  resolved  with  him  upon  a  life  of  freedom,  and  had  done  him 
the  honor  of  creating  him  chief ;  he  designed  forcing  no  man,  thereby 
being  guilty  of  the  injustice,  he  blamed  in  others;  therefore,  if  any  were 
averse  to  following  his  fortune,  which  he  said  should  be  the  same  to  all, 
he  desired  them  to  make  it  manifest,  from  whence  they  might  return 
home."  Having  made  an  end,  they  all  with  one  voice  cried,  "  Vice  It 
Captain  Misson  et  son  Lieutenant  le  seavant  Caraccioli,^* — God  bles» 
Capt.  Misson,  and  his  learned  Lieutenant  Caraccioli«  Misson  thanked 
them  for  the  honor  they  had  conferred  upon  him,  and  promised  to  usq 
the  power  they  had  given  him  for  the  public  good  only,  and  hoped  they 
would  be  as  unanimous  in  the  preservation  of  their  liberty,  as  they  bad^ 
been  in  the  assertion  of  it,  and  stand  by  him  in  the  performance  of  every 
thing  that  should  be  found  expedient  for  the  gooa  of  all ;  that  he  was 
their  friend  and  companion,  and  should  never  assert  his  power,  or  make 
himself  other  than  their  comrad,  unless  obliged  by  necessity. 

They  then  shouted  a  second  time.  Vice  le  Captain  ;  after  this  he  de^* 
wred  them  to  chose  their  subaltern  officers,  and  give  them  power  to 
consult  upon  what  might  be  for  the  common  interest,  and  bind  them* 
selves  by  an  oath,  to  agreie  to  whatever  he  together  with  such  officers, 
should  think  best ;  this  they  readily  complied  with.  The  school-mas- 
ter they  chose  for  second  Lieutenant,  Jean  Besace,  for  third,  and  the 
boatswdn,  for  quartermaster;  they  named  Mathew  le  Touder  and th^ 
gunner,  whom  they  desired  to  be  their  representatives  in  council  The 
choice  being  approved,  and  that  every  thing  might  pass  systematically, 
and  with  general  approbation,  they  were  called  into  the  great  cabin, 
and  the  question  was  asked,  "What  course  shall  we  steer?"  The 
captcdn  proposed  the  Spanish  coast  as  the  most  probable  for  affording 
jkh  pn«£S«^  This  was  agreed  to  by  all.  The  boatswain  then  asket^ 
what  colors  they  should  fight  under,  and  advised  as  most  terifying, 
black ;  but  Caraccioli  objected,  saying,  "that  they  were  not  pirates, 
but  men  who  were  resolved  to  assert  that  liberty,  which  the  God  of 
nature  had  ^ven  them,  owning  submission  to  none  further  than  the 
common  good  demanded.    But  that  submission  to  rules  was  necessary 
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when  they  acted  up  to  the  duty  of  their  function ;  were  vigilent  guar- 
dians of  the  people's  rights  and  liberties  ;  saw  that  justice  was  equally 
distributed ;  were  barriers  against  the  rich  and  powerful,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  oppress  the  weaker ;  when  they  suffered  none  on  the  one 
hand  to  grow  immensly  rich,  either  by  his  own  or  his  ancestor's  en- 
croachments; nor  on  the  other,  any  to  be  miserably  poor,  either  by  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  villains,  uRmerciful  creditors,  or  defects  in  gov- 
ernment ;  while  he  acted  impartially,  and  allowed  nothing  but  merit  to 
distinguish  between  man  and  man ;  and  instead  of  being  a  burthen  to 
the  people  by  his  luxurious  life,  he  was  by  his  care  and  protection  a 
real  father,  and  in  every  thing  acted  with  the  eaual  and  impartial  jus- 
tice of  a  father ;  but  when  the  governor,  who  is  tne  minister  of  the  peo- 
ple, thinks  himself  raised  to  that  dignity,  that  he  might  spend  his  days 
m  pomp  and  luxury,  looking  upon  his  subjects  as  so  many  slaves,  crea- 
ted for  nis  pleasure,  and  therefore  leaves  them  and  their  affairs,  to  the 
immeasurable  avarice  and  tyfanny  of  some  one  whom  he  has  chosen 
for  his  favourite  ,  when  nothing  bat  avarice,  oppression,  and  poverty, 
and  all  the  miseries  of  life  flow  from  such  an  administration  ;  that  he 
who  lavishes  away  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people,  cither  to  gratify 
his  ambition,  or  to  support  the  cause  of  some  neighboring  prince,  that 
he  may  in  return  strengthen  his  hands,  should  the  people  exert  them- 
selves in  defence  of  their  native  rights ;  or  should  he  run  into  unneces- 
sary wars,  by  the  rash  and  thoughtless  councils  of  his  favorite,  and  not 
able  to  subdue  the  enemy  he  has  thus  rashly  or  wantonly  brought  upon 
himself,  and  buy  a  peace,  (which  is  the  case  in  France  at  present,  as 
every  one  knows,  by  supporting  King  James,  and  afer^vards  proclaim- 
ing his  son,)  and  drain  the  subject ;  should  the  people's  trade  be  neg- 
lected wilfully,  for  private  interests,  and  while  their  ships  of  war  lie  idle 
in  their  harbors,  suffer  their  vessels  to  be  taken ;  and  the  enemy  not 
only  to  intercept  all  commerce,  but  insult  their  coasts  ;  it  bespeaks  a 
generous  and  noble  soul  to  shake  off  the  yoke  ;  and  if  we  cannot  re- 
dress our  wrongs,  withdraw  from  the  miseries  which  mean  spirits  sub- 
mit to,  and  scorn  to  yield  to  the  tyrant.  If  the  world,  as  experience 
may  convince  us  it  will,  makes  war  against  us,  the  law  of  nature  cm- 
powers  us  not  only  to  act  on  the  defensive,  but  on  the  offensive  also. 
As  we  do  not  act  upon  the  same  ground  with  pirates,  who  are  men  of 
disolute  lives,  and  no  principles,  let  us  scorn  to  take  their  colors ;  ours 
is  a  brave,  a  just,  an  innocent,  and  a  noble  cause  ;  the  cause  of  liberty. 
I  therefore  advise  a  white  ensign,  bearing  the  f  y,  our  emblem  of  lib- 
erty, and  if  you  please,  the  motto,  ".3  Deo  et  Lihertatey^ — for  God 
and  liberty,  as  an  emblem  of  uprightness  and  resolution.'* 

The  cabin  door  was  left  open,  and  the  bulk-head,  which  was  of  can- 
vass, rolled  up ;  the  steerage  being  filled  with  men  who  lent  an  atten- 
■  tive  ear,  cried,  "  Liberty,  liberty ;  we  are  free  men ;  Vice  the  brave 
Captain  Misson,  and  the  noble  Lieutenant  Caraccioli !"  This  short 
council  being  broken  up,  every  thing  bcloning  to  the  deceased  captain, 
th«  other  officers,  and  men  lost  in  the  engagement,  was  brought  upon 
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deck  and  overhauled ;  the  money  to  be  put  into  a  chest,  under  lock^ 
^nd  a  key  to  be  given  to  each  one  of  the  council ;  Misson  telling  them 
all  should  be  in  common,  and  the  particular  avarice  of  no  one  should 
defraud  the  public. 

When  the  plate  which  had  belonged  to  Monsieur  Fourbin  was  going 
into  the  chest,  all  cried  out,  ^'  Avast !  keep  that  for  the  captain's  use, 
as  a  present  from  bis  officers,  and  fore-mast  men.'*  Misson  thanked 
them,  the  plate  was  returned  to  the  great  cabin,  and  the  chest  secured 
according  to  orders ;  Misson  then  ordered  the  Ueutenant  and  other  of- 
ficers to  examine  among  the  men,  who  were  in  most  want  of  clotlung, 
and  to  distribute  that  of  the  dead  men  impartially,  which  was  done 
with  the  general  consent  and  applause  of  the  whole  crew.  All  but  the 
wounded  being  upon  deck,  Misson,  from  the  barricade,  spoke  to  the 
following  purpose; — "That  since  they  had  unanimously  resolved  upon 
a  life  of  freedom,  which  ambitious  men  had  usurped,  and  that  this,  by 
impartial  judges,  could  not  be  esteemed  other  than  an  honorable  and 
brave  resolution,  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  recommend  to  them  a 
brotherly  love  to  each  other ;  the  banishment  of  all  private  piques  and 
grudges,  by  a  strict  agreement  and  harmony  among  themselves  ;  that 
often  having  thrown  oflF  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  he  hoped  none  would  act 
the  part  of  tyrants,  and  refuse  to  follow  the  rules  of  justice  ;  for  when 
equity  is  trodden  under  foot,  misery,  confusion,  and  mutual  distrust 
naturally  arise."  He  also  advised  them  to  remember  there  was  a  Su- 
preme, whom  reason,  gratitude,  and  their  own  interests  prompted  them 
to  adore,  and  (as  it  was  best  to  be  on  the  safest  side)  to  court  his  fa- 
.  vor ;  that  he  was  satisfied  men  who  were  born  and  bred  in  slavery,  by 
which  their  spirits  were  broken,  and  thus  made  incapable  of  so  gener- 
ous a  way  of  thinking ;  who,  ignorant  of  their  birthrright,  and  the  sweets 
of  liberty,  dance  to  the  music  of  their  chains,  which  was,  indeed^ 
the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  would 
brand  his  generous  crew  with  the  invidious  name  of  pirates,  and  think 
it  meritorious  to  be  instrumental  of  their  destruction.  Self-preserva- 
tion, therefore,  and  not  a  revengful  disposition,  obliged  him  to  declare 
war  against  all  such  as  should  refuse  him  the  entry  of  their  ports,  and 
against  all  who  should  not  immediately  surrender  to  them  what  their 
necessities  might  require  ;  but  in  a  more  particular  manner  against  all 
European  ships  and  vessels,  concluding  them  implacable  enemies. 
**  And  I  do  now,"  said  he,  '*  declare  such  war,  and  at  the  same  time, 
recommend  to  you,  my  comrads,  a  humane  and  generous  behavior 
towards  your  enemies ;  which  will  appear  so  much  the  more  the  effects 
of  a  noble  soul,  as  we  are  satisfied  we  shall  not  meet  the  same  treat- 
ment should  our  ill  fortune,  or  more  properly  our  disunion,  or  want  of 
courage,  give  us  up  to  their  mercy." 

After  this  a  muster  was  made,  and  there  were  able  hands,  two  hun- 
dred; sick  and  wounded,  thirty-five.  As  they  were  mustered,  they 
were  sworn  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  After  affairs 
i^ere  thus  settled,  they  shaped  their  course  for  the  Spanish  West-lu^ 
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died,  but  resolved  on  their  way  to  take  a  week  or  ten  day's  cruise,  in 
the  westward  passage  from  Jamaica,  because  most  merchantmen,  which 
were  good  sailors,  and  did  not  stay  for  a  convoy,  took  this,  being  a 
shorter  route  to  England. 

Oflf  St.  Christopher  they  took  an  English  sloop  with  their  boats,  it 
being  becalmed.  They  took  out  of  her  two  puncheons  of  rum,  and 
h^  a  dozen  hogsheads  of  sugar.  She  was  a  New-England  sloops 
bound  for  Boston  ;  and  without  offering  the  least  violence  to  the  men, 
or  sloop,  let  her  go.  The  master  of  the  sloop  was  Thomas  Butler,  who 
said  he  never  met  with  so  candid  an  enemy,  as  the  French  man-of-war 
wh^ch  took  him  the  day  on  which  he  left  St.  Christophef.  They  met 
with  no  other  booty  in  their  way  until  they  arrivea  at  theu'  station, 
when  after  three  days  they  espied  a  sloop,  which  had  the  impudence  to 
give  the  chase.  Captain  Misson  asked  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
the  sloop's  standing  for  them  ?  One  of  the  men  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  West-Indies,  told  him  it  was  a  Jamaica  privateer,  and  he 
should  not  wonder,  if  he  clapped  his  men  aboard.  ^'  I  am,"  said  he, 
**  no  stranger  to  their  manner  of  working,  and  this  despicable  fellow,. 
as  those  who  don't  know  a  Jamaica  privateer,  may  call  him,  it  is  ten 
chances  to  one,  will  give  you  some  trouble.  It  now  grows  towards 
evening,  and  you'll  find,  as  soon  as  he  has  discovered  your  force,  will 
keep  out  of  the  reach  of  your  guns  till  the  1 2  o'clock  watch  is  ex- 
changed at  night,  and  he'll  then  attempt  to  clap  you  aboard,  hoping  to 
carry  you  in  the  hurry  ;  wherefore,  captain,  if  you'll  give  me  leave  ta 
advise  you,  let  every  man  have  his  small  arms,  and  at  1 2  o'clock  let 
the  belis  ring  as  usual,  and  rather  more  noise  than  ordinary  be  made^ 
as  if  one  watch  was  turning  in,  and  the  other  out,  in  a  confusioa 
and  hurry,  and  I'll  engage  he'll  venture  to  enter  his  men*"  The  fel- 
low's advice  was  approved  and  resolved  upon,  and  the  sloop  worked 
just  as  he  had  said;  for  upon  coming  near  enough  to  ascertain  dis- 
tinctlv  the  force  of  the  Victoire,  on  her  throwing  out  French  colors,, 
she,  the  sloop,  clapped  upon  a  wind,  and  the  Victoire  gave  chase,  but 
without  hopes  of  gaining  upon  her.  She  went  so  well  to  windward^ 
that  she  could  spare  the  ship  some  points  in  her  sheet,  and  yet  elude 
her ;  at  dusk,  the  French  had  lost  sight  of  her,  but  about  11  at^  night 
they  saw  her  working  upon  their  weather  bow,  which  confirmed  the , 
sailor's  opinion,  that  she  would  attempt  to  board  them  as  she  did,  at 
the  pretended  change  of  the  watch  ;  there  being  little  or  no  wind,  she 
lashed  to  the  bowsprit  of  the  Victoire,  and  entered  her  men,  who  were 
rery  quietly  taken,  as  they  entered,  and  tumbled  down  the  fore-hatch, 
where  they  were  received  by  others  and  very  quietly  bound.  Not  one 
of  the  privateer's  men  was  killed,  few  hurt,  and  only  one  of  the  French- 
men wounded.  The  Victoire,  seeing  the  better  part  of  the  sloop's 
crew  secured,  they  boarded  in  their  turn,  when  tne  privateersmen, 
suspecting  some  stratagem,  were  endeavoring  to  cut  their  lashes  and 
get  off.     yhus  the  Englishman  caught  a  Tartar.     The  prisoners  being 
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all  secured,  Capt.  Misson,  through  a  desire  to  augment  his  number, 
charged  his  men  not  to  discover  their  true  character. 

The  next  raornmg,  Monsieur  Misson  called  for  the  captain  of  the 

f)rivateer,  and  told  him,  he  could  not  but  alJow  him  to  be"^a  brave  fel- 
ow,  to  venture  upon  a  ship  of  his  countenance,  and  for  that  reason 
he  should  meet  treatment,  which  men  of  his  profession  seldom  gave  to 
the  prisoners  they  made.  He  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  out, 
what  was  his  name,  and  what  he  had  on  board  1  He  answered,  he 
had  but  just  come  out,  that  he  was  the  first  sail  he  had  met  with,  and 
should  have  thought  himself  altogether  as  lucky,  not  to  have  spoken 
with  him  ;  that  his  name  was  Henry  Ramsey,  and  that  what  he  had 
on  board  were  rags,  powder,  ball,  and  some  lew  anchors  of  rum. 
Ramsey  was  ordered  into  the  gun  room,  and  a  council  was  held,  in  the 
manner  aforesaid,  On  their  conclusion,  the  captain  of  the  privateer 
was  called  in  again,  when  Capt.  Misson  told  him,  he  would  return  hun 
his  sloop,  and  restore  him  and  his  men  to  their  liberty,  without  strip- 
ping or  plundering  them  of  any  thing,  but  what  prudence  obliged  him 
to,  their  ammunition  and  small  arms,  if  he  and  his  men  would  pledge 
themselves,  not  to  go  out  on  the  privateers  account  iij  six  months  after 
they  should  leave  him  ;  that  he  did  not  design  to  continue  on  that  sta- 
tion more  than  a  week  longer,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  would 
let  them  go. 

Ramsey,  who  had  a  new  sloop,  did  not  expect  this  favor,  for  which 
be  thanked  him,  and  with  his  men,  pledged  themselves  punctually  to 
comply  with  the  injunction  ;  although  they  did  not  intend  to  keep  their 
oath.  The  time  having  expired,  he  and  his  men  were  put  on  board 
their  own  sloop.  On  leaving  the  ship,  Ramsey  desired  Monsieur  Mis- 
eon  to  allow  him  powder  for  a  salute,  by  way  of  thanks  ;  but  he  told 
him  the  ceremony  was  needless,  and  he  wanted  nothing  in  return,  but 
for  him  to  keep  his  word. 

On  jiarting,  Ramsey  gave  the  ship  three  cheers,  and  Misson  had  the 
complaisance  to  return  one,  which  Ramsey  answered  with  three  more, 
and  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  Jamaica,  and  at  the  east  end  of 
the  island,  met  with  the  Dianna,  which  upon  advice,  turned  back. 

The  Victoire  steered  for  Carthagenia,  which  port  they  cruised  for 
some  days,  but  meeting  with  nothing  in  those  seas,  they  made  for  Porto 
Bello ;  in  their  way  they  met  with  two  Dutch  traders,  who  had  letters- 
of-marque,  and  had  just  come  upon  the  coast;  the  one  had  20,  and  the 
other  24  guns ;  Misson  engaged  them,  but  they  defended  themselves 
with  a  great  deal'of  resolution  and  gallantry  ;  and  as  they  were  man- 
ned apeak,  he  durst  not  venture  to  board  either  of  them,  for  fear  of 
being  at  the  same  time  boarded  by  the  other.  His  weight  of  metal, 
however,  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  the  Dutch,  though  they 
were  two  to  one  ;  besides,  their  business,  as  they  had  negroes,  was  to 
get  off,  if  possible,  wherefore  they  made  a  running  fight,  though  they 
were  careful  to  keep  close  together. 
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^hej  maintained  the  fight  for  about  six  hours,  when,  Misson,  en* 
t*aged  by  their  obstinacy,  and  fearins^  if  by  accident  they  should  bring 
a  mast  by  the  board;  and  thus  get  from  him,  he  was  resolved  to  sink 
the  larger  ship  of  the  two,  an^  accordingly  ordered  his  men  to  bring  all 
their  guns  to  bear  a  midship  ;  then  running  close  along  side  to  raise 
their  mettle.  His  orders  being  punctually  obeyed,  he  poured  in  a 
broad-side,  which  opened  such  a  gap  in  the  Dutch  ship,  that  she  went 
directly  to  the  bottom,  and  every  man  perished. 

He  then  manned  his  bowsprit,  brought  his  sprit-sail-yard  fore  and 
aft,  and  resolved  to  board  the  other,  which  the  Dutch  perceived,  and 
being  terified  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  their  comrads,  thought  a  further 
resistance  vain,  and  immediately  struck.  Misson  gave  them  good 
quarters,  though  he  was  enraged  at  the  loss  of  IS  men  killed,  besides 
9  wounded,  of  whom  6  died.  They  found  on  board  a  great  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  lace,  brocade,  silks,  silk  stockings,  bales  of  broad- 
cloth, osnaburgs,  and  baizes  of  all  colors.  A  consultation  being  held 
it  was  resolved  Capt.  Misson  should  take  the  name  of  Fourbin^  and 
return  to  Carthagenia,  dispose  of  his  prize,  and  set  his  prisoners  on 
shore.  Accordingly  they  piyed  to  the  eastward,  and  came  to  anchor 
between  Boca  Chicca  fort,  and  the  town,  for  they  did  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient .to  enter  the  harbor.  The  barge  was  manned,  and  Caracci- 
oli,  with  the  name  of  D'Aubigny,  the  first  lieutenant  who  was  killed 
in  the  engagement  with  the  Winchelsea,  and  his  commission  in  his 
pocket,  went  ashore  with  a  letter  to  the  governor,  signed  Fourbin, 
whose  character,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  was  exactly  counterfeited. 
The  purport  of  the  letter  was,  that  having  discretionary  orders  to 
cruise  for  three  months,  and  hearing  that  the  English  infested  his  coast, 
he  had  come  in  search  of  them,  and  had  met  with  two  Dutchmen,  one 
of  which  he  had  sunk,  and  made  a  prize  of  the  other.  That  his  lim- 
ited time  having  nearly  expired,  he  should  be  obliged  to  his  excellency 
if  he  would  send  on  board  him  such  merchants  as  would  be  willmg  to 
take  the  ship  and  cai^o  off  his  hands,  of  which  he  had  sent  the  Dutch 
invoice.  Don  Joseph  de  la  Zeida,  the  governor,  received  the  lieuten- 
ant (who  sent  back  the  barge  on  landing)  very  civilly,  and  agreed  to 
take  the  prisoners  ashore,  and  do  every  thing  that  was  required  of  him  ; 
and  ordered  fresh  provbions  and  vegetables,  to  be  got  ready  as  a  pres^ 
ent  to  the  captain  ;  he  sent  for  some  merchants,  who  were  very  ready 
to  go  on  board  and  agree  for  the  ship  and  cargo,  which  they  did  for 
fifty-two  pieces  of  eight.  The  next  day  the  prisonars  were  sent  on 
ahore ;  a  rich  piece  of  brocade  which  was  reserved,  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor as  a  present,  a  quantity  of  provisions  bought  and  brousht  on 
>oard,  the  money  paid  by  the  merchants,  the  ship  and  goods  dehvered, 
and  the  Victoire,  at  the  dawn  of  the  following  day,  got  under  sail. 
The  reader  may  wonder  how  such  despatch  could  have  been  made, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  goods  were  sold  by  the  Dutch  in- 
Toice,  which  the  merchant  of  the  prize  affirmed  was  genuine.  I  shall 
observe,  by  the  by,  that  the  Victobc  was  the  French  man-of-war 
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which  Admiral  Wager  sent  the  Kingston  in  search  of,  and  being  af- 
terwards falsely  informed,  that«he  was  joined  by  another  of  70  guns, 
and  that  they  cruised  together  between  the  Capes,  ordered  the  Severn 
up  to  windward,  to  assist  the  Kingston,  wjiich  had  liked  to  have  proved 
very  fatal ;  for  these  two  English  men-of-war,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tains Trover  aud  Pudnor,  who,  meeting  in  the  night,  had  prepared  to 
engage,  each  taking  the  other  for  the  enemy.  The  Kingston's  men, 
not  being  on  the  alert,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  negligence  of 
the  officer  of  the  watch,  did  not  see  the  Severn  till  she  was  just  upon 
them  ;  but  by  good  luck,  making  to  the  leeward,  with  all  sail,  they 
were  able  to  clear  themselves.  This  put  the  Kingston  into  such  con- 
fusion, that  when  the  Severn  hailed,  no  answer  was  returned,  for  none 
heard  her.  She  had  got  under  the  Kingston's  stern,  and  Capt.  Pud- 
nor ordered  to  hail  for  the  third  and  last  time,  and  if  no  answer  was 
returned,  to  give  her  a  broadside.  The  noise  on  board  the  Kingston, 
being  a  little  abated,  and  Capt.  Trover,  who  was  on  the  poop,  with  a 
speidking  trumpet,  to  haU  the  Severn,  by  good  luck  heard  her  nail  him, 
and  answering,  the  Kingston,  asked  the  name  of  the  ship,  thereby 
preventing  the  damage. 

They  cruised  together  some  time,  but  finding  nothing  which  an- 
swered to  their  information,  returned  to  Jamaica.  I  shall  now  return 
to  my  subject,  begging  pardon  for  this,  which  I  considered  a  neces- 
sary, digression. 

•  Don  Juan  de  la  Zeida,  sent  a  letter  to  the  captain,  informing  him. 
that  the  St.  Joseph,  a  galleon  of  70  guns,  was  then  lying  at  Porto  Bel- 
lo,  and  should  be  glad  if  he  would  accompany  her  until  she  was  oft' 
the  coast.  That  she  would  sail  in  eight  or  ten  days  for  Havanna,  and 
that,  if  his  time  would  permit,  he  would  send  an  advice-boat.  That 
she  had  on  board  800,000  pieces  of  eight,  in  silver  and  bar  gold. 
Misson  returned  answer,  that  ne  believed  he  should  be  excused  if  he 
stretched  his  orders,  for  a  few  days  ;  and  that  he  would  cruise  off  the 
Isle  of  Pearls,  and  Cape  Gratias  a  Dios,  and  ^ve  for  the  signal  to  the 
galleon,  the  spreading  of  a  white  ensign  in  his  fore-top-mast  shrouds, 
cluing  up  his  fore-sail,  firing  one  gun  to  windward,  and  two  to  lee- 
ward ;  which  he  should  answer  by  letting  run,  hoisting  his  fore-top- 
sail three  times,  and  firing  as  many  guns  to  leeward.  Don  Josepn, 
being  higly  pleased  with  his  compliance,  sent  a  boat  expressly  to  advise 
the  St.  Joseph,  but  she  had  already  sailed  two  days,  contrarv  to  the 

Sovemor's  expectation,  which  news  Capt.  Misson  received  from  the 
oat  as  it  was  returning,  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave.  It  was  then 
resolved  to  sail  for  the  St.  Joseph,  and  accordingly  steered  for  Havan- 
na, but  by  what  accident  they  did  not  overtake  her,  is  unknown.  I 
had  forgotten  to  tell  my  readers  that  on  board  the  Dutch  ship  were 
fourteen  French  hiegonots,  whom  Misson  thought  fit  to  detain.  When 
they  were  at  sea,  he  called  them  up,  and  proposed  taking  them  on ; 
telling  them  at  the  same  time,  he  left  it  to  them  to  chose,  for  he  would 
have  no  forced  men  ;  and  that  if  they  all,  or  any  one  of  them  disap- 
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proved  the  proposal,  he  would  either  give  them  the  first  vessel  he  met 
with,  that  was  ht  for  them,  or  Set  them  ashore  on  some  inhabited  coast ; 
and  bade  them  take  two  days  for  consideration^  before  thev  r€^tui:ned 
an  answer  ;  and,  to  encourage  them,  he  called  up  all  hands,  and  de- 
clared that,  if  any  man  repented  of  the  course  of  life  he  had  chosen, 
his  just  (^vidend  should  be  given  him,  and  he  would  set  him  ashore, 
either  near  Havanna,  or  some  other  convenient  place  ;  but  no  one  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  the  fourteen  prisoners  unanimously  resolved  to 
join  them  ;  to  wUch  resolution,  no  doubt,  the  hopes  of  a  good  booty 
from  the  St.  Joseph,  and  this  offer  of  liberty,  greatly  contributed. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  they  spied  and  came  up  with  a  large 
merchant  ship,  bound  for  London,  from  Jamaica  ;  she  had  20  guns, 
but  no  more  than  32  men,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  she 
made  no  resistance;  besides  she  was  deeply  laden  with  sugars.  Cap- 
tain Misson  took  out  of  her  what  amunition  she  had,  about  four  hun<- 
dred  pieces  of  eight,  some  puncheons  of  rum,  and  ten  hogsheads  of 
sugar  ;  and,  without  doing  tier  any  other  damage,  let  her  proceed  on 
her  voyage;  What  he  valued  most  was  the  men  he  got,  for  she  was 
carrying  to  England  twelve  French  prisoners,  two  of  whom  were 
necessary  hands,  being  a  carpenter  and  his  mate.  They  were  from 
Bourdeaux,  whence  they  came  in  the  Pomechatraine,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Mermaid  off  Petit-Guave,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which 
they  lost  40  men.  These  men  came  very  willingly  into  Misson's  meas- 
ures. Having  been  stripped  to  the  skin,  tl^y  begged  leave  to  make 
reprisals,  but  the  captain  would  not  suffer  them,  though  he  told  the 
prize,  as  he  protected  him  and  his  men,  he  thought  it  reasonable  these 
French  should  be  clothed  ;  upon  this  the  master  contributed  of  his  own, 
and  every  man  bix>ught  up  his  chest,  thinking  himself  very  well  off  in 
sharing  the  half  with  them. 

Though  Misson^s  ship  passed  for  a  French  man-of-^war,  yet  his  gen- 
erosity in  letting  the  prize  go,  gave  the  English  grounds  to  doubt  the 
truth,  neither  the  ship  or  cargo  being  of  use  to  such  as  were  on  the 
grand  accounts 

When  they  had  lost  all  hopes  of  the  St.  Joseph,  they  coasted  ajong 
the  north  side  of  Cuba,  and  the  Victoire  growing  foul,  they  ran  into  a 
land-locked  bay,  on  the  E.  N.  E.  point,  where  they  hove  her  down  by 
boats  and  guns,  though  they  could  not  pretend  to  heave  her  keel  out ; 
however,  they  scraped  and  tallowed  as  far  as  they  could  go  ;  they,  for 
this  reason,  many  of  them,  repented  that  they  had  let  the  last  prize  go, 
by  which  they  might  have  careened.  When  they  had  righted  the  ship 
and  placed  every  thing  on  board,  they  consulted  upon  what  course  it 
would  be  best  to  steer.  Upon  this  the  councU  were  divided^  The 
captain  and  Caraccioli,  were  for  stretching  over  to  the  African;  and 
the  others  for  the  New  England  coast,  alleging,  that  the  ship  had  a 
foul  bottom,  and  was  not  fit  for  the  voyage ;  and  that  if  they  met  with 
contrary  winds,  and  bad  weather,  their  stock  of  provisions  might  fall 
short ;  and  that  as  they  were  not  far  from  the  English  settlement  of 
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Carolina,  they  might  either  on  that  or  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  Mary lanJ,* 
Pennsylvania,  New-York,  or  New-England,  intercept  ships  which  tra* 
ded  to  the  islands  with  provisions,  and  hy  that  means  provide  them- 
selves with  breadjflour,  and  other  necessaries.  An  account  of  the  pro- 
visions was  taken,  and  finding  they  had  provisions  for  four  months, 
Captain  Misson  called  all  hands  upon  deck,  and  told  them,  as  the 
council  was  divided  in  respect  to  what  course  they  should  steer,  he 
thought  it  reasonable  to  have  it  put  to  the  vote  of  the  whole  company. 
That  for  his  part,  he  was  for  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  they  might 
reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  valuable  prizes  ;  but  should  they  fail 
in  their  expectation  one  way,  they  would  be  sure  of  having  it  answered 
in  another ;  for  they  could  then  throw  themselves  into  the  way  of  the 
East-India  ships,  and  he  need  not  tell  them,  that  the  outward  bound 
drained  Europe  of  what  money  they  drew  from  America.  He  then 
gave  the  statements  of  those  who  were  against  him,  and  their  reasons, 
and  begged  that  every  one  would  give  his  opnion,  and  vote  as  he 
thought  most  Condusive  to  the  good  of  all.  That  he  should  be  far 
from  taking  it  ill  if  they  should  reject  what  he  had  proposed,  since  he 
had  no  private  interest  to  secure.  The  majority  of  the  votes  fell  on 
the  captain's  side,  and  they  accordingly  shaped  their  course  for  the 
«oast  of  Guinea,  in  which  voyage  nothing  remarkable  happened.  On 
their  arrival  on  the  gold-coast,  they  fell  in  with  the  Nicuwstadt,  of  Am- 
sterdam, a  ship  of  18  guns,  commanded  by  Capt.  Bleas,  who  made  s 
running  fight  of  five  glasses ;  this  ship  they  kept  with  them,  putting 
on  board  40  hands,  and  bringing  all  the  prisoners  on  board  the  Vic- 
t()5re,  who  were  43  in  number. 

The  Nieuwstadt  had  some  gold  dust,  on  board,  to  the  value  of 
jC2000  steriing,  and  a*few  slaves  to  the  number  of  seventeen,  for  she 
had  but  jiist  began  to  trade  ;  the  slaves  w^re  a  strengthening  of  their 
hands,  for  the  captain  ordered  them  to  be  clothed  out  of  the  Dutct 
marines'  chests,  and  told  his  men,  "  That  the  trading  for  those  of  their 
own  species,  could  never  be  agreeable  to  the  eyes  of  divine  justice  ; 
that  no  man  had  power  over  the  liberty  of  another ;  and  while  those 
who  professed  a  more  enlightened  knowledge  of  the  deity,  sold  men 
like  beasts,  they  proved  their  religion  was  no  more  than  grimace,  and 
that  they  differed  from  the  barbarians  in  name  only  ;  for  his  part,  (and 
he  hoped  he  spoke  the  sentitnents  of  all  his  brave  companions,)  he 
had  not  exempted  his  neck  from  the  galling  yoke  of  slavery,  and  as- 
serted his  own  liberty,  to  enslave  others.  That  however  these  men 
differed  from  the  Europeans,  in  color,  customs,  or  religious  rites,  th6y 
were  the  work  of  the  same  Creator,  and  endowed  with  equal  reason ; 
wherefore,  he  desired  they  might  be  treated  like  freemen,  (for  he 
would  banish  even  the  name  of  slavery  from  among  them  ;)  he  divi- 
ded them  into  messes,  to  the  end  they  might  sooner  learn  their  lan- 
guage, be  sensible  of  the  obligation  they  were  under,  that  they  might 
the  more  zealously  defend  that  liberty  they  owed  to  their  justice  and 
humanity." 
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The  speech  of  Mi^on  was  received  with  general  applause,  and  the 
elhip  rung  with  "  Viv.e  le  Captain  Misson." — Long  live  Capt.  Misson. 
The  negroes  were  divided  among  the  French,  one  to  a  mess,  who,  by 
their  gesticulations,  shewed  their  gratitude  for  being  delivered  from 
their  chains.  Their  ship  having  grown  foul,  and  going  heavily  through 
the  water,  they  ran  into  the  river  Legao,  where  they  hove  her  down, 
and  took  out  such  planks  as  had  suffered  most  by  the  worms,  and 
substituted  new  in  their  room. 

Afterward  they  careened  the  prize,  and  put  out  to  sea,  steering  a 
southerly  direction.  All  this  while,  the  strictest  decorum  and  regu- 
larity had  been  observed  on  board  the  Victoire  ;  but  the  Dutch  pris- 
oners' example  was  beginning  to  lead  them  into  profajiity  and  drunk- 
enness, which  the  captain  observing,  thought  best  to  nip  in  the  bud  ; 
and  calling  both  the  French  and  Dutch  upon  deck,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  latter,  desiring  their  captain,  who  spoke  good  French,  to 
interpret  what  he  said  to  those  who  did  not  understand  him.  He  told 
them,  '^  before  he  had  the  misfortune  of  having  them  on  board,  his 
ears  were  never  greeted  by  hearing  the  name  of  the  great  Creator  pro- 
faned, though,  (to  his  sorrow,)  he  had  since  often  heard  his  own  men 
guilty  of  a  sin  which  administered  neither  profit  or  pleasure,  and  might 
draw  upon  them  a  severe  punishment ;  that  we  so  easily  take  impres- 
sions from  one  another,  that  the  Spanish  proverb  says,  *  Let  a  thief 
and  a  hermit  livt3  together,  and  the  thief  would  either  become  a  her- 
mit, or  the  hermit  a  thief ;'  that  he  saw  this  verified  in  his  crew ;  for 
he  could  attribute  the  oaths  and  curses  he  had  heard,  among  his  brave 
companions,  to  nothing  but  the  odious  example  of  the  Dutch ;  that 
this  was  not  the  only  vice  they  had  introduced,  for  before  they  were  on 
board,  his  men  were  men,  but  he  found  by  their  beastly  pattern  they 
degenerated  into  brutes,  by  drowning  that  only  faculty  wnich  distin- 
guishes between  man  and  beast,  reason.  That  as  he  had  the  honor  to 
command  them,  he  could  not  see  them  run  into  these  odious  vices 
without  a  sincere  concern,  as  he  had  a  paternal  affection  for  them ;  and 
he  should  reproach  as  neglectful  of  the  common  good,  if  he  did  not  ad- 
monish them ;  and  by  the  post  with  which  he  had  been  honored,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  their  general  interest ;  he  was  obli- 
ged to  tell  them  his  sentiments  were,  that  the  Dutch  allured  them  to  a 
dissolute  way  of  life,  that  they  might  take  some  advantage  over  them ; 
wherefore,  as  his  brave  companions,  (he  was  assured,)  would  be  guided 
by  reason,  he  gave  the  Dutch  notice,  that  the  first  whom  he  caught  either 
with  an  oath  in  his  mouth,  or  liquor  in  his  hand,  should  be  brought  to 
the  geers,  whipped,  and  pickled,  for  an  example  to  his  companions  ; 
as  for  his  friends,  his  companions,  his  children,  those  gallant,  noble, 
and  heroic  souls,  he  had  the  honor  of  commanding,  he  entreated  them 
to  allow*  a  small  time  for  reflection,  and  to  consider  how  little  pleasure 
and  how  much  danger,  might  flow  from  imitating  the  vices  of  their 
enemies  ;  and  that  they  would,  among  themselves,  make  a  law  for  the 
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suppression  of  what  would  otherwise  estrange  them  from  the  Source 
of  hfe,  and  consequently  leave  them  destitute  of  His  protection." 

It  is  nof  to  he  imagined  what  efficacy  this  speech  had  on  both  na- 
tions ;  the  Dutch  grew  continent  in  fear  of  punishment,  and  the 
French  in  fear  of  being  reproached  by  their  good  captain,  for  they 
never  mentioned  him  without  this  epithet.  Upon  the  coast  of  Angola 
they  met  with  a  second  Dutch  ship,  the  cargo  of  wWch  consisted  of 
silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  cloth,  lace,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  spice,  and  hard- 
ware ;  the  prize  gave  chase  and  engaged  her,  but  upon  the  coming 
up  of  the  Victoire,  she  struck.  This  ship  opportunely  came  in  their 
way,  and  gave  full  employ  to  the  tailors,  who.  were  on  board,  for  the 
whole  crew  began  to  oe  out  at  the  elbows ;  they  plundered  her  of 
what  was  of  use  to  their  own  ship,  and  then  sunk  her. 

The  eaptain  having  about  ninety  prisoners  on  board,  he  proposed 
giving  them  the  prize,  with  what  was  necessary  for  their  voyage,  and 
sending  them  away ;  which  being  agreed  to,  they  shipped  her  amuni- 
tion  on  board  the  Victoire,  and  giving  them  provisions  to  carry  them 
to  the  settlements  the  Dutch  have  on  the  coast.  Misson  called  them 
up,  told  them  what  was  his  design,  and  asked  them  if  any  of  them 
were  willing  to  share  his  fortune ;  eleven  joined  him,  two  of  whom 
were  sail-makers,  and  an  armourer,  and  one  a  carpenter ;  the  rest  he 
let  go,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  regularity,  tranquility,  and  humanity 
of  these  new  fashioned  pirates. 

They  had  now  run  the  length  of  the  Saldenah  Bay,  about  ten 
leagues  to  the  northward  of  Table  Bay.  As  there  was  good  water, 
safe  riding,  plenty  of  good  fish  and  fresh  provisions  to  b^  got  of  the 
natives  for  tne  merchandise  they  had  on  board,  it  was  resolved  to  stay 
there  some  time  for  refreshment.  When  they  had  the  bay  open,  they 
spied  a  tall  ship,  which  immediately  got  under  sail,  and  hove  out  En- 
glish colors.  The  Victoire  made  a  clear  ship,  and  hove  out  her 
French  ensign  ;  a  smart  engagement  then  began. 

The  English  was  a  new  ship,  built  for  40  guns,  though  she  had  but 
32  mounted,  and  90  hands.  Misson  gave  orders  for  boarding,  and 
the  number  of  fresh  hands  he  constantly  poured  in,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  obliged  the  English  to  fly  the  decks,  and  leave  the  French 
masters  of  their  ship,  who  promised  and  gave  them  good  quarters,  and 
strjppedjiot  a  man. 

Tney  found  on  board  the  prize  some  bales  of  broadcloth,  and  about 
jC60,000  in  English  crown  pieces,  and  Spanish  pieces  of  eight.  The 
English  Captain  was  killed,  and  14  of  his  men*in  the  engagement  ; 
the  French  lost  1 2,  which  was  no  small  mortification,  but  dfd  not  pro- 
voke them  to  use  their  prisoners  harshly.  Capt.  Misson  caused  their 
commander,  whose  death  he  regreted,  to  be  buried  on  the  shore,  and 
a  stone  to  be  raised  over  his  grave,  with  this  inscription  :  "  Icy  gist 
un  brave  ^ngloisy* — Here  lies  a  brave  Englishman.  When  he  was 
buried,  he  made  a  tripple  dbcharge  of  fifty  small  arms,  and  fired  min- 
ute guns. 
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The  English,  knowing  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen,  and  eharm 
ed  with  Misson's  humanity,  thirty  of  them,  in  three  days,  desired  to  iou 
him.  He  accepted  them,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  them  to  under- 
ptand,  that  in  joining  him  they  need  not  expect  they  should  be  in- 
dulgedin  a  dissolute  or  immoral  life.  He  now  divided  his  company  be- 
tween the  twoships,  and  made  Caraccioli  captain  of  the  prizej  giving  him 
officers  chosen  by  the  public  suffrage.  The  seventeen  negroes  began 
to  understand  a  little  (  rencb,  and  to  be  useful  hands,  and  in  less  than 
a  month,  all  the  English  prisoners,  except  their  officers,  jomed  him. 

They  had  now  two  ships  well  manned  with  resolute  fellows ;  they 
now  doubled  the  cape,  and  made  for  the  south  end  of  Madagascar, 
and  One  of  the  Englishmen  telling  Capt.  Misson,  that  the  European 
ships  hound  for  Surat,  commonly  stopped  at  the  Island  of  Johanna, 
he  sent  for  Capt.  Caraccioli  on  board,  and  it  was  agreed  to  cruise  off 
that  island.  They  accordingly  sailed  on  the  west  side  of  Madagas- 
car, and  off  the  bay  of  Diego.  About  half  seas  over,  between  that 
bay  and  the  island  of  Johanna,  they  came  up  with  an  English  East-In- 
dia-man which  made  signals  ofdistressassobnastbeyspiedMisson  and 
his  prize ;  they  found  hersinkingunder  an  unexpected  leak,  and  took  all 
her  men  on  board,  though  they  got  little  from  her  before  she  went 
down.  The  English  who  were  thus  miraculously  saved  from  perish- 
ing, desired  to  be  set  on  shore  at  Johanna,  where  they  hoped  to  meet 
with  either  an  English  o.r  Dutch  ship  in  a  little  time,  and  m  the  mean 
while  be  sure  of  relief; 

They  arrived  at  Johanna,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the 
Queen-Regent  and  her  brother,  on  account  of  the  English  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  strength  on  the  other,  for  the.  Queen's  brother,  who 
bad  the  administration  of  affairs^  was  not  able  to  suppress  the  King  of 
Mehila,  who  threatened  him  with  a  visit. 

This  is  an  island  which  is  contiguous,  in  a  manner,  to  Johanna,  and 
Hes  about  north  west  by  north  from  it.  Caraccioli  told  Misson  he 
might  make  it  to  his  advantage  to  mend  the  breach  between  these  two 
little  monarchies,  and  by  offering  his  assistance  to  that  of  Johanna,  in 
a  manner  rule  both  ;  for  these  would  court  him  as  their  protector, 
and  those  come  to  any  terms  to  buy  his  friendship,  by  which  means 
he  would  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  them.  He  followed  this 
advice,  and  offered  his  assistance  to  the  queen,  who  readily  accepted  it. 

I  must  inform  the  reader,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  ol  these 
islands  speak  English,  and  that  the  Englishmen  who  were  of  Misson's 
crew,  and  his  interpreters,  told  them,  their  captain,  though  not  an 
Englishman,  Was  their  iViend  and  ally,  and  a  friend  and  brother  to  the 
J[ohannamen,  for  they  esteemed  the  Engli^  above  all  other  nations. 

They  were  supplied  by  the  Queen  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  Misson  married  her  sister,  as  Caraccioli  did  her  brother's  daugh-s 
ter,  whose  armory,  ^hich  consisted  before  of  two  rusty  fire-locks,  and 
three  pistols,  he  furnished  with  thirty  fusils,  as  many  pair  of  pistols,^ 
and  gave  him  two  barrels  of  powder,  and  four  of  ball. 
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Several  of  their  men  took  wives,  and  some  requii'ed  their  share  of 
the  prizes,  which  was  justly  ^iven  them,  they  designing  to  settle  in 
this  island  ;  but  the  number  of  them  did  not  exceed  ten,  which  loss 
was  repaired  by  thirty  of  the  crew  they  had  saved  from  perishing, 
joining  them. 

While  they  passed  their  time  in  all  manner  of  diversions  the  place 
could  afford  them,  as  hunting,  feasting,  and  visiting  the  islands,  the 
King  of  Mohila  made  a  descent,  and  alarmed  the  whole  country. 
Misson  advised  the  Queen's  brother  not  to  give  him  any  impediment, 
but  let  him  get  into  the  heart  of  the  island,  and  he  would  take  care  to 
intercept  their  return  ;  but  the  prince  answered,  should  he  follow  thb 
advice,  the  enemy  would  do  him  and  his  subjects  an  irreparable  irtjury, 
by  destroying  his  cocoa  walks,  and  for  that  reason  he  must  endeavor 
to  stop  their  progress.  Upon  this  answer  Misson  asked  the  English 
who  were  under  his  command,  if  they  were  willing  to  join  him  in  re«. 
pelling  tl\c  enemies  of  their  common  host,  and  one  and  all  consenting, 
he  gave  them  arms,  and  mixed  them  with  his  own  men,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  Johannians,  under  the  command  of  Caraccioli  and 
the  Queen's  brother,  and  manning  out  all  his  boats,  he  went  himself 
to  the  westward  of  the  island,  where  they  made  the  descent.  The 
party  who  went  by  land,  fell  in  with,  and  beat  the  Mohilians  with  the 
greatest  ease,  who  were  in  the  greatest  consternation  to  find  their  re- 
treat cut  oflf  by  Misson's  boats. 

The  Johannians,  whom  they  had  often  molested,  were  so  enraged, 
that  they  gave  quarter  to  none,  and  out  of  three  hundred  who  made 
the  descent,  (if  Misson  and  Caraccioli  had  not  interposed,)  not  a  soul 
would  have  escaped;  113  were  taken  prisoners  by  Misson's  men, 
and  put  on  board  his  ships.  These  he  sent*  safe  to  Mohila,  with  a 
message  to  the  King,  desiring  him  to  make  peace  with  his  friend  and 
ally,  the  King  of  Johanna ;  but  the  prince,  little  affected  by  the  service 
done  him  in  the  preservation  of  his  subjects,  sent  him  word,  he  took 
laws  from  none,  and  that  he  knew  when  to  make  war  and  peace,  with- 
out his  advice,  which  he  neither  asked  nor  wanted.  Misson,  irritated 
by  this  rude  answer,  resolved  to  transfer  the  war  into  his  own  country, 
and  accordingly  set  sail  for  Mohila,  with  about  100  Johannamen. 
The  shore  in  sight  of  the  ships,  was  filled  with  men  to  hinder  their 
landing,  but  the  great  guns  soon  dispersed  this  rabble,  and  under  their 
cover  he  landed  100  Johannians,  and  an  equal  number  of  French  and 
English.  They  were  met  by  about  700  Mohilians,  who  intended  to 
stop  their  progress,  but  their  darts  and  arrows  were  of  little  avail 
against  Misson's  fusils ;  the  first  discharge  made  a  great  slaughter,  and 
about  20  shells  which  were  thrown  among  them,  put  them  to  a  con- 
fused flight.  The  party  of  Europeans  and  Johannians  then  marched 
to  Uieir  metropolis,  without  further  resistance,  which  they  reduced  to 
ashes ;  and  the  Johannians  cut  down  all  the  cocoa  walks  they  could 
for  the  time,  for  towards  evening  they  returned  to  their  ships,  and  stood 
to  sea. 
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On  their  return  to  Johanna,  the  queen  made  a  festival,  and  mag- 
hified  greatly  the  bravery  of  her  guests,  fiiends  and  allies.  The  feast 
lasted  four  days,  at  the  expiration  of  wWch  time  the  queen's  brother 
proposed  making  another  descent,  in  v^hich  he  would  go  in  person, 
and  did  not  doubt  subjecting  the  Molulians;  but  this  was  not  Misson'^ 
design,  for  he  had  thought  of  fixing  a  retreat  upon  the  N.  W.  side  of 
Madagascar,  and  looked  upon  the  feuds  between  these  two  islands  as 
advantageous  to  his  plans,  and  therefore  no  way  for  his  interest  to  suf- 
fer one  to  overcome  the  other ;  for  while  the  variance  was  kept  up, 
and  their  forces  nearly  equal,  it  was  evident  their  interest  would  make 
both  sides  caress  him ;  he  therefore  answered  that  they  ought  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  consequences,  for  they  might  be  deceived  in  their 
hopes,  and  find  the  conquest  less  easy  than  they  imagined.  That  the 
king  of  Mohila  would  be  more  upon  his  guard,  and  not  only  intrench 
himself  but  gall  them  with  frequent  ambuscades,  by  which  they  must 
invariably  lose  a  number  of  men ;  and,  if  they  were  forced  to  retire 
with  toss,  it  would  raise  tlic  courage  of  the  Mohilians,  and  make  them 
irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  Johannians,  and  entirely  deprive  him  of 
the  advantages  with  which  he  might  now  make  a  peace,  having  twice 
defeated  them  :  that  he  could  not  always  remain  with  them,-  and  at 
his  leaving  he  might  expect  the  king  of  Mohila,  would  endeavor  to 
take  a  bloody  revenge  for  the  damages  he  had  lately  received.  The 
queen  accorded  perfectly  with  Misson's  sentiments.  * 

While  these  things  were  in  agitation,  four  Mohilians  arrived,  as  am- 
bassadors to  propose  a  peace.  Finding  the  Johannians  on  high  terms, 
one  of  them  spoke  to  this  pur]x>se : — "  O  ye  Johannians !  do  not  con- 
clude from  your  late  success,  that  fortune  will  be  always  favorable ; 
she  will  not  always  give  you  the  protection  of  the  Europeans,  without 
whose  help  it  is  possible  you  might  now  sue  for  peace  with  us,  as  we 
now  to  do  with  you.  Remember  the  sun  rises,  comes  to  its  meri- 
dian height,  and  stays  not  there,  but  declines  in  a  moment.  Let  this 
admonish  you  to  reflect  on  the  constant  revolution  of  all  sublunary  af- 
fairs, and  the  greater  is  your  glory,  the  nearer  you  are  to  your  declen- 
sion. We  are  taught  by  every  thing  we  see,  that  there  is  no  stability 
in  the  world  but  nature  is  in  a  continual  change.  The.  sea,  which 
o'erflows  the  sands,  has  its  bounds  set,  which  it  cannot  pass,  which 
the  moment  it  has  reached,  without  abiding,  returns  again  to  the  bo- 
som of  the  deep.  Every  herb,  every  shrub,  every  tree,  and  even  our 
own  bodies,  teach  us  this  lesson,  that  nothing  is  durable,  or  can  be 
depended  upon.  Time  passes  away  insensibly ;  one  sun  follows  an- 
other, and  brings  its  changes  with  it.  The  king  of  day,  now  sees  you 
strengthened  b v  these  Europeans,  and  elate  with  victory,  and  we,  who 
have  been  used  to  conquer,  now  come  to  sue  for  peace.  To  morrow's 
aun  may  see  you  deprived  of  your  present  succors,  and  the  Johannians 
petitioning  us :  therefore  as  we  cannot  say  what  to-morrow  may  bring 
forth,  it  would  be  unwise  on  uncertain  hopes,  to  forego  a  certain  ad- 
vantage, as  surely  peace  ought  to  be  esteemed  by  every  wise  man." 
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Having  said  this, the  ambassadors  withdrew,  and  were  treated  by  tli^ 
Queen's  orders.  After  the  council  had  concluded,  they  were  again 
called  upon,  and  the  Queen  told  them,  that  by  the  advice  of  her  good 
friends,  the  Europeans,  and  her  council,  she  agreed  to  make  peace, 
which  she  hoped  might  banish  all  former  injuries  from  the  mind  :  that 
they  must  own  the  war  was  commenced  by  themselves,  and  that  she 
was  far  from  being  the  aggressor :  she  had  only  defended  herself  in 
her  own  kingdom,  which  they  had  often  invaded,  though,  until  within 
a  few  days,  she  had  never  molested  their  coast  If  then  they  really 
desired  to  live  amicably  with  her,  they  must  pledge  themselveg^  to  send 
two  of  the  King's  children,and  ten  of  the  first  nobility,  as  hostages:  that 
they  might,  when  they  pleased,  return  :  these  were  the  only  terms  on 
which  she  would  desist  trompursiung  the  advantages  she  had  acquired, 
with  the  utmost  vigors 

The  ambassadors  returned  with  this  answer  to  their  Kii^,  and 
about  ten  days  after,  the  two  ships  being  ijpon  their  coasts,  they  sent 
notice,  that  their  King  complied  with  the  terms  proposed,  would  send 
the  hostages,  and  desired  a  cessation  of  all  hostilities,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  invited  their  commanders  on  shore.  The  Johannamen  on  board 
dissuaded  their  accepting  the  invitation ;  but  Misson  and  Caraccioli^ 
fearing  nothing,  went ;  but  armed  their  boat's  crew.  They  were  re- 
ceived by  the  King  with  demonstrations  of  friendship,  and  they  dined 
with  him  under  a  tamarind  tree.  But  when  they  were  returning  to 
their  boats,  they  were  surrounded  by  at  least  a  hundred  of  the  Mohi- 
lians,  who  rushed  upon  them  with  the  utmost  fury,  and,  by  the  first 
flight  of  arrows,  wounded  both  captains,  and  killed  four  of  their  crew, 
which  left  them  with  only  as  many  more.  They,  in  return,  discharged 
their  pistols  with  some  execution,  and  wielded  their  cutlasses  with 
the  utmost  dexterity ;  but  all  their  bravery  would  have  been  of  little 
avail,  had  not  the  report  of  their  pistols  been  heard  by  the  rest  of  their 
friends,  who  hastened  to  their  assistance,  took  their  fusils,  and  coming 
up  while  they  were  engaged,  discharged  a  volley  on  the  back  of  their 
assailants,  which  laid  twelve  of  them  dead  on  the  spot.  The  men  on 
board  the  ships  hearing  this  fire,  sent  immediately  the  yawls,  and  long- 
boats well  manned.  Though  the  islanders  were  a  little  damped  in 
their  courage  by  this  fire  of  the  boat's  crew,  yet  they  did  not  give  over 
the  fight,  and  one  of  them  desperately  threw  himself  upon  Caraccioli, 
and  gave  him  a  deep  wound  in  the  side,  with  a  long  knile ;  but  be  paid 
for  the  rashness  of  the  attempt  with  his  life,  one  of  the  crew  cleaving 
his  skull.  The  yawls  and  long-boats  had  now  arrived,  and  being 
guided  by  the  noise,  joined  their  companions,  put  the  traitors  to  flight, 
and  carried  off*  their  dead  and  wounded.  The  Europeans  lost  by 
<his  treachery,  seven'  slain  in  the  battle,  and  eight  wounded,  six  of 
whom  recovered.  The  crew  were  resolved  to  revenge  the  blood  of 
their  officers  and  comrads  the  next  day,  and  were  accordingly  on  the 
point  of  landing,  when  two  canoes  came  with  two  men  bound,  the 
pretended  authors  of  this  treason,  without  the  King's  knowledge,  who 
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had  sent  them  that  they  might  receive  the  punishmei^t  due  to  their  vil- 
lainj.  The  Johannamen  on  board,  were  called  for  interpreters,  who 
having  given  this  account,  added,  that  the  King  only  sacrificed  these 
inen,  but  that  they  should  not  believe  him,  for  he  certainly  had  given 
orders  for  assassinating  the  Europeans  ;  and  the  better  way  was  to 
kill  all  the  Mohilians  who  came  in  the  canoes,  as  well  as  the  two  pris- 
oners ;  then  go  to  Johanna,  take  more  of  their  countrymen,  and  give 
no  peace  to  traitors ;  but  Misson  was  for  no  such  violent  measures  ; 
he  was  averse  to  any  thing  that  bore  the  face  of  cruelty,  and  thought 
a  bloody  revenge,  if  necessity  did  not  enforce  it,  spoke  a  grovelling,  and 
timid  soul ;  he  therefore  sent  those  of  the  canoes  back,  and  bade  them 
tell  their  King,  if  before  evening  he  sent  the  hostages  agreed  upon, 
he  should  give  credit  to  his  excuse  ;  but  if  he  did  not  he  should  con- 
nder  him  the  author  of  the  late  vile  attempt  on  his  life. 

The  canoes  Went  off,  but  did  not  return  with  an  answer ;  where- 
fore he  bade  the  Johannamen  tell  the  two  prisoners,  that  theyjshould 
be  set  on  shore  the  next  morning,  and  ordered  them  to  acquaint  their 
King,  he  was  no  executioner  to  put  those  to  death  whom  he  had  con- 
demned, but  that  he  should  find  he  knew  how  to  revenge  himself  of 
his  treason.  The  prisoners  being  unbound,  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet,  and  begged  that  he  would  not  send  them  ashore,  fiir  they  would 
surely  be  put  to  death,  for  the  crime  they  had  committed,  which  was, 
dissuading  the  barbarous  action  of  which  they  were  accused  as  the 
authors. 

The  next  day,  the  two  ships  landed  200  men,  under  the  cover  of 
their  cannon  ;  but  that  precaution  of  bringing  their  ships  close  to  «hore 
they  found  needless  :  not  a  soul  appearing,  they  marched  leagues  up 
the  country,  when  they  saw  a  body  of  men  behind  some  shrubs.  '  Ca* . 
raccioli's  heutenant,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  with  fifty  men, 
made  up  to  them,  but  found  he  had  got  among  pit-falls,  artificially  cov- 
ered, several  of  his  men  falling  into  them,  which  made  him  halt,  and 
not  pursue  those  Mohilians,  who  made  a  faint  retreat  to  ensnare  him, 
thinking  it  dangerous  to  proceed  farther ;  and  seeing  no  enemy  would 
face  him,  they  retired  the  same  way  they  came,  and  getting  into  their 
boats,  went  on  board  the  ships,  resolving  to  return  with  a  strong  rein- 
forcement, and  make  descents  at  the  same  time  at  different  parts  of 
die  island.  They  asked  the  two  prisoners  how  the  country  lay,  and 
what  the  soil  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  ;  who  said  it  was 
morass,  and  the  most  dangerous  part  to  attempt,  it  being  a  place  where 
they  shelter  in  very  imminent  danger. 

The  ships  returned  to  Johanna,  where  the  greatest  attention  and 
eare  was  shown  for  the  recovery  of  the  captains  and  thdr  men  ;  they 
lay  six  weeks  before  they  were  able  to  walk  on  deck,  for  neiUier  of 
•them  would  quit  their  ship.  Their  Johanna  wives  expressed  a  con- 
cern they  did  not  think  them  capable  of;  the  wife  of  one  of  the  woun- 
ded men  who  died,  stood  some  time  looking  upon  it  as  motionless  as 
a  statue,  then  embracing  it,  without  shedding  a  tear,  desured  to  take  it 
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ashore,  that  she  might  wash  and  bury  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  an 
interpreter,  begged  her  late  husband's  friends  would  take  their  leave 
of  him  the  next  day.  , 

Accordingly  a  number  went  ashore,  carrying  with  them  the  dividend 
which  was  his  share,  which  the  captain  ordered  to  be  given  to  his 
widow ;  when  she  saw  the  money,  she  smiled,  and  asked  if  it  was  all 
for  her  ?  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  said,  "  what  good 
will  all  that  shining  dirt  do  me  ?  If  I  could  with  it  purchase  the  life 
of  my  husband,  and  call  him  back  from  the  grave,  I  would  accept  it 
with  thankfulness ;  but  as  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allure  him  back  to  the 
world,  I  have  no  use  for  it ;  do  with  it  what  you  please."  She  then 
desired  them  to  go  with  her  to  perform  the  last  ceremonies  to  her  hus- 
band's dead  body,  after  the  manner  of  his  country,  lest  he  should  be 
displeased  ;  that  she  could  not  stay  with  them,  to  be  a  witness,  because 
she  was  in  haste  to  go  and  be  married  again.  She  surprised  the  Euro- 
peans,yhen  they  heard  this  latter  part  <5f  her  speech,  so  dissonant  fix>ro 
the  beginning  ;  however,  they  followed  her  and  she  led  them  into  a 
plantain  walk,  where  they  found  a  great  number  of  men  and 
women,  sitting  under  the  shade  of  plantains,  around  the  corpse ; 
which  lay  (as  they  all  set)  on  the  ground,  covered  with  flowers.  She 
embraced  them  all;  one  by  one,  and  then  the  Europeans  in  the  same 
maflner  ;  she  then  poured  out  the  most  bitter  imprecations  against  the 
Mohilians,  whose  treachery  had  darkened  her  husband's  eyes,  and 
made  him  insensible  to  her  caresses,  who  was  her  first  love,  to  whom 
she  had  given  her  heart,  and  her  virginity.  She  then  extolled  him  to 
ths  highest,  calling  him  the  py  of  infants,  the  love  of  virgins,  the  delight 
of  the  old,  and  the  friend  of  all,  adding,  he  was  strong  and  beautiful 
as  the  cedar,  brave  as  a  lion,  tender  as  a  kid,  and  loving  as  a  turtle 
dove.  Having  finished  this  oration,  she  laid  herself  down  by  the  side 
of  her  husband,  and  embraced  him,  then  sitting  up  again,  pierced  her* 
self  to  the  heart  with  a  bayonet,  and  fell  dead  by  her  husband's  corpse. 

After  the  husband  and  wife  were  buried,  the  crew  returned  on- 
board, and  gave  an  account  of  what  had  passed ;  the  captains'  wives* 
(for  Misson  and  his  wife  were  on  board  the  Bijoux,  the  name  they  had 
given  their  prize  make  and  gilding)  seemed  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised ;  and  Caraccioli's  wife  said,  "she  must  have  been  of  noble  des- 
cent, for  none  but  the  nobility  had  the  privilege  allowed  them  of  fol- 
lowing their  husbands,  on  pain,  if  they  transgressed,  of  being  thrown 
into  the  sea,  to  be  eaten  by  the  fish  ;  and  they  knew  that  their  souls 
could  not  rest,  as  long  as  any  of  the  fish,  which  fed  upon  them,  were 
alive.  Misson  asked  them  if  they  intended  to  have  done  the  same 
thing  had  they  died  ]  "  We  should  not,"  said  his  wife,  "  have  disgra- 
ced our  families  ;  nor  is  our  love  to  our  husbands  inferior  to  hers  whom 
you  so  much  admire." 

After  their  recovery,  Misson  proposed  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Zan- 
guebar,  which  being  agreed  to,  they  took  leave  of  the  Queen  and  her 
brother,  and  would  have  left  their  wives  on  the  island,  but  they  could 
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by  no  means  V?  induced  to  the  separation  :  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  the 
shortness  of  the  time  they  were  to  cruise  ;  they  answered,  that  it  was 
farther  than  Mohila  they  intended  to  go,  and  if  they  would  not  allow 
them  to  accompany  them,  they  must  not  expect  to  see  them  on  their 
return,  if  they  intended  one. 

They  were  obliged  to  yield  to  their  entreaties ;  but  told  them,  if  the 
wives  of  their  men  should  insist  as  strongly  on  following  their  exam* 
pie,  their  tenderness  would  be  their  ruin,  and  make  them  a  prey  to 
their  enemies ;  they  answered,  the  Queen  should  prevent  that,  by  say- 
ing, that  no  woman  should  go  on  board,  and  if  any  were  in  the  ships, 
they  should  return  on  shore  ,*  this  order  was  accordingly  made,  and 
they  set  sail  for  the  river  Mozambique.  In  about  ten  days  after  they 
had  left  Johanna,  and  about  Mieen  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  riv- 
er, they  fell  in  with  a  stout  Portuguese  ship  of  sixty  guns,  which  en- 
gaged them  from  day-break,  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  when 
the  captain  having  been  killed,  and  a  great  number  of  men  lost,  she 
struck ;  this  proved  a  very  rich  prize,  lor  she  had  on  board  gold  dust, 
to  the  amount  of  jC25'),00J  Sterling.  The  women  never  quitted 
the  decks  during  all  the  time  of  the  engagement,  neither  gave  they 
the  least  mark  of  fear,  but  for  their  husbands.        ^ 

This  engagement  cost  them  thirty  men,  twenty  of  whom  were  En- 
glish ;  the  loss  of  ths  Portuguese  amounted  to  nearly  sixty  men ;  du- 
ring the  battle,  Caraccioli  lost  his  right  leg,  which,  together  with  their 
wounded,  caused  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  for  Johanna, 
where  the  greatest  care  was  taken  of  their  wounded,  not  one  of  whom 
died,  their  number  amounting  to  twenty-seven. 

Caraccioli  kept  his  bed  for  two  months;  but  Misson,  seeing  him 
in  a  fwr  way  of  recovery,  (took  what  hands  could  be  spared  from  the 
Bijoux,  leaving  her  sufficient  for  defence,)  and  went  out,  having  mount- 
ed ten  of  the  Portuguese  guns,  for  he  had  hitherto  but  thirty,  though 
he  had  ports  for  forty.  He  steered  for  Madagascar,  and  coasted  along 
this  island  as  far  as  the  most  northern  point,  then  turning  back,  he  en- 
tered a  bay  to  the  northward  of  Diego  Suares.  He  ran  ten  leagues 
up  this  bay,  and  on  the  larboard  side  found  it  to  afford  a  large  and  safe 
harbor,  with  plenty  of  fresh  water.  He  then  cast  anchor  and  went 
ashore,  that  he  might  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  he 
found  rich,  with  a  wholesome  air,  and  the  country  level.  He  told  his 
men  that  this  was  an  excellent  place  fof  an  asylum,  and  that  he  deter- 
mined here  to  fortify  and  raise  a  small  town,  and  make  docks  for  ship- 
ping, that  they  might  have  some  place  to  call  their  own  ;  and  when 
age,  or  wounds,  had  rendered  th^m  incapable  of  enduring  hardships, 
might  be  a  receptacle,  where  they  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
and  go  to  their  graves  in  peace  ;  that  he  would  not,  however,  com- 
mence this,  without  the  approbation  of  the  whole  company  ;  and  were 
he  sure  they  would  all  approve  of  this  design,  which  he  hoped  they 
would,  it  being  evidently  for  the  general  good,  he  should  not  thinlc  it 
advisable  to  begin  any  works,  till  they  should  return  from  Johanna, 
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least  the  natives,  during  their  absence,  should  destroy  ^them  ;  but  as 
they  were  unemployed,  if  they  were  of  his  opinion,  they  might  begin 
to  fall  and  square  timber,  to  be  ready  for  the  raising  of  a  wooden  fort, 
when  they  should  return  with  their  companions. 

The  captain's  views  were  universally  applauded,  and  in  ten  days, 
they  felled  and  hewed  a  hundred  and  fifty  trees^  without  any  interrup- 
tion from  the  natives,  one  of  whom  they  did  not  see.  They  felled 
their  timber  at  the  water's  edge,  which  saved  much  time  and  labor. 
They  then  returned  to  Johanna,  and  acquainted  their  companions 
with  what  they  had  seen  and  done,  and  with  the  captain's  resolution^ 
to  which  they  one  and  all  readily  agreed. 

Captain  Misson  then  told  the  Queen,  as  he  had  been  serviceable  to 
her  in  the  war  with  the  Mohilians,  and  might  be  of  farther  use,  he  did 
not  question  her  lending  him  three  hundred  men  to  help  him  in  coloni-* 
zing  himself  upon  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The  Queen  ansv^erecl 
she  could  do  notlnng  without  consent  of  council ;  and  that  she  would 
assemble  her  nobility,  and  did  not  doubt  their  agreeing  to  any  thing  he 
could  reasonably  desire,  for  they  were  sensible  of  the  very  great  oblin 

Sttions  the  Johannians  were  under  to  him.  The  council  was  accpr-. 
n^ly  called,  and-  Misson's  demand  presented,  when  one  of  the  eldest 
arising  said,  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  comply,  nor  safe  to  refuse  ; 
that  they  should  by  complying  help  to  raise  a  power  that  might  prove 
formidable  to  themselves,  that  these  men  who  had  lately  protected^ 
them,  might,  when  they  found  it  for  their  mterest,  enslave  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  v  did  not  comply,  they  had  the  power  to  do  them 
great  injury ;  that  of  two  evils,  they  were  to  chose  the  least,  for  he 
could  pix)gnosticate  no  good  to  Jobaima,  from  their  settling  near  them. 
Another  answered,  that  many  of  them  had  Johanna  wives  ;  that  it  waa 
not  likely  they  would  make  enemies  of  the  Johannians  at  first,  because 
their  friendship  might  be  of  service  to  them  ;  and  that  from  their  chil<^ 
dren  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared,  as  they  would  be  half  their  own 
blood ;  that  if  they  complied,  they  might  be  sure  of  an  ally  and  pro- 
tector against  the  Mohihans  ;  wherefore,  he  should  think  it  advisable, 
to  comply  with  the  request. 

After  a  long  debate,  in  which  every  inconvenience  and  advantage 
was  maturely  considered,  it  was  agreed  to  send  withhim  the  number  of 
men  desired,  on  condition  he  would  send  them  back  in  four  moons,  make 
an  alliance  with  them,  and  war  against  Mohila.  This  being  agreed  to, 
they  put  the  Johannians  on  board  the  Portuguese  ship,  with  forty 
French  and  English,  and  fifteen  Portuguese  to  work  her  ;  they  set 
sail,  and  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination,  which  Misson  called  Lib- 
ertatia,  and  to  the  people  that  of  Liberi,  desiring  in  that,  might  be 
drowned  the  distinguishing  names  of  French,  English,  Dutch,  Afii- 
cans,  &c. 

They  in  the  first  place,  commenced  raising  a  fort  on  each  side  of 
the  harbor,  which  they  made  of  an  octagon  figure,  and  having  finished 
it,  they  mounted  forty  guns,  taken  from  the  Portuguese  ship,  and  thei\ 
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began  to  raise  houses  and  magazines,  under  the  protection  of  their  forts 
and  ships;  the  Portuguese  was  unrigged,  and  all  her  sails  and  cordage 
carefully  laid  up.  While  they  were  very  busily  employed  in  raising 
the  town,  a  party  which  had  often  explored  the  country  four  or  five 
leagues  from  their  settlement,  resolved  to  venture  farther  into  the  coun- 
try. They  accordingly  erected  huts,  about  four  leagues  from  their 
companions,  and  travelled  E.  S.  E.  about  five  leagues  farther  into  the 
country,  when  they  came  up  with  a  black,  who  was  armed  with  a  bow 
and  arrows  ;  they,  with  a  friendly  appearance,  persuaded  the  fellow 
to  lay  aside  his  fears,  and  m  with  them.  They  took  him  to  their  com- 
panions, and  entertained  him  three  days  with  a  great  deal  of  human- 
ity, and  then  returned  with  him  nearly  to  the  place  where  they  found 
him,  and  made  him  a  present  of  an  axe,  and  a  piece  of  scarlet  baize. 
He  appeared  overjoyed  at  the  present,  and  len  them  with  seeming 
satisfaction. 

The  hunters  imagined  there  might  be  a  village  not  far  distant,  and 
observing  that  he  looked  at  the  sun,  and  took  his  way  directly  south, 
they  travelled  in  the  same  direction,  and  from  the  top  of  a  hill  they 
spied  a  large  village,  and  went  down  to  it ;  the  men  came  out  armed 
as  before  described,  with  bows,  arrows,  and  javalines  ;  but  upon  two 
only  of  the  whites  advancing,  with  presents  of  axes  and  baize  in  their 
hands,  they  sent  only  two  to  meet  them.  The  misfortune  was,  that 
they  could  not  understand  each  other ;  but  by  their  pointing  to  the  sun 
and  holding  up  one  finger,  and  pointing  to  heaven  with  one  finger,  they 
apprehended  they  gave  them  to  understand  there  was  but  one  God, 
who  had  sent  one  prophet,  they  concluded  from  thence,  and  their  cir- 
cumcision, they  were  Mahometans.  These  presents  were  carried  to 
their  chief,  and  he  seemed  to  receive  them  kindly,  and  by  signs  invited 
them  into  their  village ;  but  they,  remembering  the  late  treachery  of 
the  Mohilians,  made  signs  for  victuals  to  be  brought  them  where  they 
were. 

N.  B.  The  remainder  of  Misson's  life,  will  be  found  incorporated 
with  that  of  Captain  Tew. 
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THE      PIRATE. 

The  exact  time  of  this  person  commencing  his  piracies  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  We  find  him  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
in  the  year  1700,  commanding  a  ship  called  the  Speaker,  whose  crew 
consisted  of  men  of  all  nations  ;  and  their  piracies  were  committed 
upon  the  ships  of  all  nations.  The  pirates  met  with  no  manner  of  in- 
conveniencies  in  carrying  on  their  designs,  for  it  was  made  so  much  a 
trade,  that  the  merchants  of  one  town  never  scrupled  buying  the  com- 
modities taken  from  another,  though  not  more  than  ten  miles  distant, 
furnishing  at  the  same  time  the  robbers,  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
their  ships. 

Among  the  rest,  an  English  East  Indiaman,  Capt.  Coneway  from 
Bengal,  fell  into  their  hands  near  Callequilon.  They  carried  her  in, 
and  put  her  up  for  sale,  dividing  ship  and  cargo,  into  three  shares  ; 
one  third  was  sold  to  a  merchant,  a  native  of  Callequilon,  one  third  to 
a  merchant  of  Pereu,  and  the  other  to  one  Malpa,  a  Dutch  factor. 

Loaded  with  the  spoils  of  this  and  several  county  ships,  they  left  the 
coast,  and  steered  for  Madagascar,  but  in  their  voyage  thither,  meeting 
with  adverse  winds,  and  being  negligent  in  their  steerage,  they  ran  upon 
St.  Thomas'  reef,  at  the  island  of  Mauritius,  where  the  ship  was  lost; 
but  Bowen,  and  most  of  the  crew'  were  saved. 

They  met  with  all  the  civility,  and  good  treatment  imaginable. 
Bowen  was  complimented  in  a  particular  manner  by  the  Governor, 
and  splendidly  entertained  at  his  house  ;  the  sick  men  were  got  into 
the  fort,  and  cured  by  their  doctor,  and  no  supplies  of  any  sort  were 
wantingfor  the  rest.  They  remained  here  three  months,  but  yet  resolv- 
ing to  settle  at  Madagascar  they  bought  a  sloop,  which  they  converted 
into  a  brigantine,  and  about  the  middle  of  march,  1701,  departed,  hav- 
ing first  taken  a  formal  leave  of  the  Governor,  by  makinghim  a  present 
of  25  00  pieces  of  eight^;  leaving  him,  besides,  the  wreck  of  their  ship^, 
with  the  guns,  stores,  and  every  tiling  else  that  was  saved.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  return,  supplied  them  necessaries  for  their  voyage  which  was 
but  short,  and  gave  them  a  kind  invitation  to  make  that  island  a  place 
of  refreshment,  promising  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  them 
which -his  island  afforded. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Madagascar,  they  landed  at  a  place  on  the  east 
side,  called  Maritan,  quitted  their  vessel,  and  settled  in  a  fruitful  plain, 
by  the  side  of  a  river.  They  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  a  small  one  on  the  other  side  towards  the  country ; 
the  first  to  prevent  a  surprise  from  shipping,  and  the  latter  as  a  securi- 
ty from  the  natives,  many  of  whom  were  employed  in  building.     They 
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also  built  a  small  town  for  their  babitation,  which  took  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  1701. 

When  thi3  was  done  they  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  their  new 
situation,  having  a  longing  desire  for  their  old  employment,  and  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  fit  up  the  brigantine*lhey  had  from  the  Dutch  at 
Mauritius,  which  was  laid  in  a  cove  near  their  settlement ;  but  by  an 
accident,  which  they  improved,  they  were  provided  for  in  a  better 
manner,  and  saved  much  trouble. 

It  happened  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1702,  a  ship  called 
the  Speedy  Return,  belonging  to  the  Scotch,  Africa,  and  East  India 
company,  Capt.  Drummond,  came  into  the  port  of  Mauritan  in  Mad- 
agascar, with  a  brigantine  that  belonged  to  her ;  they  had  previously 
taken  in  negroes  at  St.  Mary's,  a  little  island  adjoining  that  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  carried  them  to  Don  Mascarenhas  from  whence  they  sail- 
ed to  this  port  on  the  same  trade. 

On  the  ship's  arrival,  Capt.  Drummond,  with  Andrew  Wilky,  his 
surgeon,  and  several  others  of  the  crew,  went  ashore ;  in  the  mean  time 
John  Bowen,  with  four  of  his  comrades,  went  off  in  a  small  boat,  with 
the  pretence  of  buying  some  of  their  merchandise  brough  from  Eu- 
rope ;  and  finding  a  fair  opportunity,  there  being  but  four  or  five 
hands  upon  deck,  and  the  rest  at  work  in  the  hold,  they  threw  off  their 
masks,  each  drew  his  pistol,  and  told  them  they  were  all  dead  men, 
if  they  did  not  retire  that  moment  to  the  cabin.  The  surpise  was  sud- 
den, but  they  thought  it  best  to  comply;  one  of  the  pirates  placed  him- 
self sentry  at  the  door,  and  the  rest  immediately  laid  the  hatches,  and 
gave  the  signal  agreed  upon,  to  their  companions  on  the  shore  ;  upon 
which,  about  forty,  or  fifty  came  on  board  and  took  quiet  possession  of 
the  ship,  and  afterwards  the  brigantine  without  bloodshed,  or  striking 
a  stroke.  Bowen  was  (or  rather  made  himself)  captain ;  he  detained 
the  old  crew,  burnt  the  Dutch  brigantine,  it  being  of  no  use  to  the^n, 
cleansed  the  ship,  took  the  water,  provisions  and  other  necessaries  want- 
ed, and  made  ready  for  new  adventures. 

The  night  after  they  left  Maritan,  the  brigantine  ran  upon  a  rock 
off  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  which  not  being  per- 
ceived by  the  ship,  went  into  Mascerenhas  without  her,  not  knowing 
where  she  might  be.  Here  they  stayed  eight  or  ten  days,  in  which 
time  they  supplied  the  ship  with  provisions,  and  then  sailed  for  Mauri- 
tius ;  but  the  pirates  seeing  four  or  five  ships  in  the  N.  W.  harbor, 
thought  themselves  too  weak  to  make  an  attack;  consequently  they 
stood  for  Madagascar  again,  and  arrived  safe,  first  at  Port  Dauphin, 
ami  then  at  Augustine  Bay.  In  a  few  days  the  Content  brigantine, 
(which  they  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  or  revolted  their  honorable 
service,)  came  into  the  same  bay,  and  informed  them  of  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  them.  The  rogues  were  glad,  no  doubt,  to 
see  one  another  again,  and  having  called  a  council,  they  found  the 
brigantine  in  no  condition  for  business,  being  very  leaky ;  therefore 
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she  was  condemned,  and  forthwith  hauled  ashore  and  burnt ;  the  cre^ 
united,  and  all  went  on  board  the  Speedy  Return. 

At  this  place  the  pirates  were  made  acquainted,  by  the  negroes,  of 
another  gang,  which  had  settled  for  some  time  not  far  from  the  harbor^ 
and  had  one  Howard  for  their  captain.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  an 
India  ship  called  the  Prosperous,  to  come  into  the  bay  at  a  time  that 
these  roi^ucs  were  looking  out  for  employment ;  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  trading,  (almost  in  the  same  manner  that  Bo  wen  and  his 
gang  nad  seized  the  Speedy  return,)  made  themselves  masters  of  her, 
and  sailed  with  her  to  New  Mathelage.  Bowen  and  his  gang,  consulted 
upon  this  intelligence,  and  concluded  it  was  most  for  their  interest  to 
join  in  alliance  with  this  new  company,  than  to  act  single,  they  being 
too  weak  of  themselves  to  undertake  any  considerable  enterprize,  re- 
membering how  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away  from  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  when  they  were  in  search  of  the  Book  galley,  which  they 
might  have  taken  with  several  others,  if  they  had  had,  at  that  time,  a 
consort  of  equal  force  with  their  own  ship. 

They  accordingly  set  sail  from  the  bay,  and  came  into  New  Math^ 
clage,  but  found  no  ship  there,  though  upon  enquiry,  they  found  that 
the  pirate  they  looked  for,  had  been  at  that  place,  but  was  gone  ;  so 
after  some  time  they  proceeded  to  Johanna,  but  the  Prosperous  not 
being  there,  they  sailed  to  Mayotta,  where  they  found  her  lying  at 
anchor.     This  was  about  Christmas,  1702. 

Here  these  two  powers  formed  an  alliance,  which  was  ratified  by 
both  companies.  .  They  staid  about  two  months  at  this  island,  thinking 
it  as  likely  a  place  as  any  to  meet  with  prizes,  and  such  it  proved  to  be  ; 
for  about  the  beginning  of  March,  the  ship  Pembroke,  belonging  to  an 
East-India  company,  coming  in  for  water,  was  boarded  by  their  boats 
and  taken. 

The  two  pirate  ships  weighed,  and  went  out  to  sea,  along  with  theif 
prize,  and  that  day  and  the  next  plundered  her  of  the  best  part  of  her 
cargo,  provisions  and  stores,  and  then  taking  the  captain  and  carpenter 
away,  they  let  the  Pembroke  go  where  the  remainder  of  the  crew 
pleased,  and  came  with  their  ships  into  New  Mathelage.  Here  the 
two  captains  consulted,  and  concluded  to  take  a  cruise  to  India ;  they 
detained  Captain  Woolle}^  of  the  Pembroke,  in  order  to  be  their  pi- 
lot in  those  parts ;  but  a  hot  dispute  arose  between  the  two  companies, 
which  ship  he  should  go  aboard  of,  insomuch  that  they  would  have  gone 
by  the  ears,  if  an  expedient  had  not  been  found  to  satisfy  both  parties, 
which  was  to  murder  the  poor  man ;  but  at  last,  by  the  authority  of 
Captain  Bowen,  WooUey  escaped  the  threatened  danger,  by  bringing 
his  company  to  consent  to  his  remaining  on  board  the  Prosperous, 
where  he  then  was. 

The  speedy  return  being  foul,  and  wanting  a  little  repah-,  it  was 
judged  proper  for  her  to  return  to  Augustine  Bay,  to  clean ;  in  the 
mean  time  the  Prosperous  was  to  have  a  pair  of  boot-tops  where  she 
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lej^y  and  likewise  to  take  in  water,  and  provisions,  and  then  join  them 
at  Mayetta,  the  island  appoiifted  for  the  rendezvous*  The  Prosperous 
weM  to  Mayetta  as  agreed  upon,  and  waited  there  some  time  for 
Bowen's  skip^  without  seeing  or  hearing  any  news  and  then  went  to 
Jc^anhia^  %ut  Hot  meeting  with  her  tliere,  they  apprehended  some  ac- 
cident had  befallen  her^  and  therefore  sailed  upon  an  expedition  them- 
selves. The  Speedy  Return  arrived  safe  at  St  Augustine  Bay,  and 
there  cleaned  and  victualled  ;but  tarrying;  there  somewhat  too  long,  and 
the  winds  being  contrary  they  could  not  tor  their  lives  beat  up  to  Mayetta 
and  therefore  went  to  Johanna,  where  hearing  that  their  friends  had 
lately  left  that  island,  they  sailed  for  the  Red  Sea,  but  the  winds  not 
proving  fair  for  their  design,  they  bore  away  for  the  high  land  of  St. 
John's  near  Surat,  where  they  onee  more  fell  in  company  with  their 
brethren  of  the  Prosperous. 

They  cruised  together,  as  was  first  agreed  upon,  and  after  some  time 
they  had  sight  of  four  ships,  to  which  they  gave  chase  ;  but  these  sep- 
arating,  two  standing  to  the  northward,  and  two  to  the  southward,  tne 
pirates  separated  likewise,  Bowen  standing  for  those  that  steered  south- 
erly, and  Howard  for  the  others.  Bowen  came  up  with  the  heaviest 
of  the  two,  which  proved  to  be  a  Moorish  ship,  of  seven  hundred  tons, 
bound  from  the  Guu  of  Mocha,  to  Surat.  The  pirates  brought  the  prize 
into  Rajapora,  on  the  coast  of  India,  where  tney  plundered  her ;  the 
merchandise  they  sold  to  the  natives,  but  a  small  sum  of  current  ^old 
which  they  found  on  board  amounting  to  jC22,000  sterling  they  put  mto 
their  pockets.  Two  days  after,  the  Prosperous  came  in,  but  without 
any  prize ;  however,  they  soon  made  their  friends  acquainted  that  they 
had  not  suceeeded  worse  than  themselves,  for  at  the  mouth  of  Surat 
river,  where  all  four  of  the  ships  were  bound,  they  came  up  With  their 
chase,  and  with  a  broadside  one  of  them  struck,  but  the  otner  got  into 
the  bav.  They  stood  down  the  coast  with  the  prize  till  they  had  plun- 
dered her  of  the  best  of  her  cargo^  the  most  valuable  of  which  was 
84,000  sequins,  a  piece  of  about  ten  shillings  each,  and  th«n  they  left 
her  adrift,  without  either  anchor  or  cable,  off  Daman.  * 

While  they  were  lyinjf  at  Rajapora,  they  made  a  survey  of  theb' 
shipping,  and  judging  their  own  to  be  less  serviceable  than  their  prize, 
they  voted  them  to  the  flames,  and  straightway  fitted  up  the  Surat  ship. 
They  transported  both  companies  aboard  of  her,  and  then  set  fire  to 
the  Prosperous  and  Speedy  Return.  They  mustered  at  this  place, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  fighting  men  ;  forty-three  only  were  En- 
glish, the  greater  number  Frencn,  the  rest  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
Dutch.  They  took  aboard  seventy  Indians  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the 
ship,  and  mounted  fifty-six  guns,  calling  her  the  Defiance,  and  sailed 
from  Rajapora  the  latter  part  of  October,  1703,  to  cruise  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar.  But  not  meeting  with  prey  in  this  first  cruise,  they  came 
to  an  anchor  about  three  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Cochen,  expect- 
ing some  boats  to  come  off  with  supplies  of  refreshments,  but  none  ap- 
pearing, the  quarter-master  was  sent  in  the  pinnace  to.  confer  with 
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the  people,  which  he  did  with  some  caution,  Keeping  the  boat  upon  hef 
oars  at  the  shore.  They  agreed  very  well,  and  th<f  pu*ates  were  prom* 
ised  whatever  supplies  they  wanted,  and  the  boat  returned  aboard^ 
The  next  day  a  boat  came  from  the  town  with  hogs,  goats,  wine,  &c.^ 
with  a  private  intimation  from  Malpea,  the  Dutch  broker,  an  old 
friend  or  the  pirates,  that  a  ship  of  that  countrv,  called  the  Rfaimae^ 
lay  then  in  Mud  bay,  not  many  leagues  off,  and  if  they  would  take  her, 
he  would  purchase  the  cargo  of  them,  and  likewise  promised  to  supply 
them  with  pitch,  tar,  and  all  other  necessaries,  which  was  made  good 
to  them ;  for  people  from  the  factory  flocked  to  them  eveir  hour,  and 
dealt  with  them  as  in  open  market,  for  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  re- 
freshments, jewels  ^and  plate,  returning  with  coffers  of  money,  &c.,  to 
a  great  value. 

The  advice  of  Malpea  was  received  very  thankfully,  but  the  pirates 
judging  their  own  ship  too  large  to  ffo  close  into  the  bay,  consulted 
with  their  .^friend,  upon  means  for  talcing  the  said  ship,  who  readily 
treated  with  them  for  one  of  less  burthen,  that  then  lay  in  the  harbor  ; 
but  Malpea,  speaking  to  one  Punt,  of  the  factory,  to  carry  her  out,  he 
not^only  refused  to  be  concerned  in  such  a  piece  of  villainy,  but  re* 
proved  Malpea  for  corresponding  with  the  pirates,  and  told  him,  if  he 
should  be  guUty  of  so  base  an  action,  he  should  never  see  the  face  of 
any  of  his  countrymen  more  ;  which  made  the  honest  brt)ker  change 
both  his  countenance  and  his  design. 

At  this  place  Captain  Woolley,  whom  they  had  taken  as  their  pilot 
on  the  Indian  coast,  being  very  sick,  was,  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  dis- 
charged from  his  severe  confinement,  and  set  ashore.  The  next  day 
the  pirates  sailed,  and  rasged  alpng  the  Malabar  coast,  in  quest  of  booty. 
On  their  way  they  met  a  second  time  with  the  Pembroke,  and  plun* 
dered  her  of  some  sugar,  and  other  small  things,  and  then  let  her  gok 
From  the  coast  they  sailed  back  to  the  island  of  Mauritius,  where  they 
stolid  some  time,  and  lived  after  their  usual  extravagant  mwBer. 


Captain  tew, 

T  H  EPIRATC« 

Before  entering  upon  the  adventures  of  this  pirate,  it  may  be  well 
%o  inform  the  reader  why,  the  life  of  Misson  was  discontinued. 

In  reading  the  notes  I  have  before  me,  I  find  Tew  joined  with  Mis- 
«on  ;  and  that  I  must  either  be  guilty  of  repetition,  or  give  an  account 
of  Tew  in  Misson's  life,  which  is  contrary  to  the  method  I  proposed, 
that  of  giving  a  distinct  account  of  every  pirate  of  any  considerable 
note ;  and  surely,  in  point  of  gallantry,  I'ew  was  inferior  to  none. 
However,  before  I  enter  upon  the  life  of  this  pirate,  I  shall  continue 
that  of  Misson  to  the  time  that  these  two  commanders  met. 

The  blacks  seeing  them  so  much  upon  their  guard,  brought  out  boiJ- 
*d  rice  and  fowls,  and  after  they  had  satisfied  their  hunger,  the  chief 
«nade  signs  that  they  were  the  aame  men  who  had  carried  a  negro  to 
their  ships,  and  sent  for  the  axe  and  baize  they  had  given  him.  While 
tiiis  was  passii^,  the  very  negro  returned  from  hunting,  and  seemed 
overjoyed  to  see  them.  The  chief  made  signs  for  them  to  return,  and 
ten  negroes  coming  to  them  laden  with  fowls,  and  kids,  who  accompan- 
ied them  to  their  ships.  They  parted  very  amicably,  an4  in  hopes  of 
settliug  a  good  correspondence  with  the  natives.  All  the  houses  were 
neatly  framed  and  jointed  ;  they  were  not  upon  very  strong  foundation, 
but  so  made  that  lialf  a  dozen  men  could  move  them  with  ease,  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  hunters  returning  to  the  ships,  with  their 
presents,  and  the  negroes  were  joyfully  received  ;  and  the  negroes  were 
not  only  caressed,  but  laden  with  baize,  iron  kettles,  and  rum,  besides 
the  present  of  a  cutlass  te  the  chief.  While  the  negroes  staid,  which 
was  three  days,  Aiey  examined  and  admired  the  forts,  and  the  growing 
town,  in  which  all  hands  were  engaged,  not  even  the  prisoners  being 
excused. 

As  Monsieur  Misson  apprehended  no  danger  from  the  land,  his  fort, 
diough  of  wood,  being  he  thought  of  sufficient  strength  for  the  defence 
of  his  infant  colony,  he  took  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and  went  a 
second  time  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  and  off  Quiloa  he  gave  chase 
to  a  large  ship,  which  laid  by  for  her.  She  proved  an  over-match  for 
the  Victoire,  which  engaged  her,  with  great  loss  of  men,  nearly  eight 
glasses ;  but  finding  he  was  more  likely  to  be  taken,  than  to  take  a 
prize,  by  the  advice  of  his  officers,  endeavored  to  leave  the  Portuguese, 
which  was  a  fifty  g^n  ship,  and  had  aboard  three  hundred  men  ;  but  he 
found  this  attempt  vain,  for  the  Portuguese  sailed  as  well  as  the  Vic- 
toire, and  her  commander,  who  was  a  resolute  and  brave  man,  seeing 
him  endeavoring  to  get  off,  boarded  him,  but  lost  most  of  the  men  he 
entered.     Misson's  crew  not  used  to  being  attacked,  and  cxjiectin^no 
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Starter,  fought  so  desperately,  that  they  not  only  thoroughly  cleareJ 
eir  own  decks,  but  some  of  them  followed  the  Portuguese,  who  fled 
to  their  own  ship,  wUcb  Missoiii  seeing,  and  hoping  to  make  an  advan- 
tage of  their  despair,  cried  out,  ^'  EUe  est  a  nous,  a  Pabordage" — She's 
ours,  board,  board  her — so  many  of  his  m^  followed  the  few,  that 
hardly  was  there  enough  left  to  work  the  ship.  Misson,  observing  this 
resolution  of  his  men,  leaped  on  board  himself,  eryiiir  oi^t,  ^  la  mort  on 
la  Victoire"— death  or  victory.  The  Portuguese,  wno  thought  them-> 
selves  in  a  manner  conquerors,  seeing  the  enemy  not  only  drive  oS, 
those  who  entered  them,  but  in  their  turn  board  with  such  resolution, 
began  to  quit  the  decks  in  spite  of  their  officers.  The  captain  and  Mis-^ 
son  met,  as  he  was  endeavoring  to  hinder  the  flight  of  his  men  ;  they 
engaged  with  equal  bravery  with  their  cutlasses,  but  Misson,  striking 
him  on  the  neck,  he  fell  down  the  main  hatch,  wliich  put  an  end  to  the 
fight,  for  the  Portuguese,  seeing  their  ^aptidn  fall,  threw  down  their 
anns,  and  cried  for  quarters,  which  was  granted,,  and  all  the  prisoners^ 
without  distmption  were  ordered  between  decks,  and  the  poufder-room 
secured,  he  put  thirty-five  men  on  board  the  prize,  and  made  the  besfe 
of  their  way  for  Libertatia.  This  was  the  dearest  prize  he  ever  made,, 
for  he  lost  fifty-six  men.  She  was  vastly  rich  in  gold,  having  nearly 
jC^OO,000  Sterling  on  board,  being  her  own  and  the  cai^o  of  her  com-t 
panioiH  which  was  lost  upon  the  coast,  of  whose  crew  she  had  saved 
one  hundred  out  of  one  hundred  luid  twenty  men,,  the  rest  were  lost  by 
endeavoring  to  swim  ashore. 

Being  within  sigb^t  of  Madagascar,  they  spied  a  sloop  which  stood 
for  them,  and  when  within  gun  shot,  threw  out  black  colors  and  fired 
a  gun  to  windward.  Misson  hove  to,  fired  another  to  leeward,  and  hois-, 
tea  out  his<  boat,  which  the  sloop  perceiving,  lay  by  for.  Misson's  lieu-, 
tenant  went  on  board,  and  was  received  by  Capt.  Tew,  with  great  civil- 
ity to  whom  the  lieutenant  gave  ashort  account  of  their  adventures  and 
new  settlement,  inviting  him  very  kindly  on  board  the  Victoire.  Tew 
told  him  he  could  not  consent  to  go.  with  him  till  he  had  the  opinion 
ofhismeni.  In  the  mean  time,  Misson,  coming  along  side,  nailed 
the  sloop^  and' invited  the  captain  on  board,  desiring  the  lieutenant  to 
stay  as  an  hostage,  if  they  were  in  the  least  jealous  of  him,  which  they 
had  UQ  reason  to  be,  since  he  was  of  force  so  much  superior  that  he 
need  not  emplc^  stratagem.  Upon  this,  the  company  oii  board  the  sloop, 
advised  their  captain  to  go  witn  the  lieutenant,  whom  they  would  Qot 
suffer  to  9tay  behind;  to  show  the  greater  confidence  in  their  newr^ 
friends. 

My  reader  may  be  surprised  that  a  singte  sloop  should  venture  to, 
give  chase  to  two  ships  of  such  countenance  as  were  the  Victoure  and 
her  prize  ;  but  this  wonder  will  cease,  when  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
,  sequel. 

Capt.  Tew,  after  being  handsomely  regaled  on  board  the  Victoire> 
returned  to  his  sloop,  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  his 
men  consenting,  he  gave  orders  to  steer  the  same  course  with  Misson, 
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whose  settlement  it  was  agreed  to  visit.     I  shall  here  leave  them  to 
|ive  an  account  of  capt.  Tew. 

Mr.  Richier,  governor  of  Bermuda,  fitted  out  two  sloops,  as  priva- 
teers, commanded  by  Captadn  George  Drew,  and  Thomas  Tew  ;  with 
instructions  to.  make  the  best  of  their  way  for  the  river  Gambia  in  Af- 
rica, and  there,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  agent  for  the 
Royal  African  Company,  to  attempt  the  taking  of  the  French  factory 
pn  the  coast. 

The  above  commanders  having  their  commissions,  'and  instructions 
from  the  governor,  took  their  depasture  from  Bermuda,  and  kept  m 
company  some  time,  but  Drew  springing  his  mast  and  a  violent  storm 
commg  upon  them,  they  lost  ea'^h  other.  Tew  being  separated 
from  his  consort,  thought  of  providing  for  his  future  ease,  by  making 
one  bold  push ;  and  accordingly  he  called  all  upon  deck,  and  spoke 
|o  them  in  the  following  manner  : 

''You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  design  the  governor  had  in  fitting  us 
QUt ;  the  taking  and  destroying  of  the  French  factory  ;  I  indeed  read-* 
ily  agreed  to  take  a  commission  to  this  end,  though  contrary  to  my 
ludgment,  fo>r  the  sake  of  being  employed ;  but  I  thought  it  a  very 
mjudicious  expedition,  which,  should  we  succeed  in,  will  be  of  no 
use  to  the  public,  and  only  be  of  advantage  to  a  private  company 
of  men,  from  whom  we  can  expect  no  reward  for  our  bravery  ;  i  can 
9ee  nothing  but  danger  in  the  undertaking,  without  the  least  prospect 
ef  being  rewarded  ;  I  cannot  suppose  any  man  fond  enough  of  fight-^ 
ing,  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting  merely,  without  some  view  either  of 
personal  interest,  or  public  good^  *  Wherefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
we  should  turn  our  tnoughts  to  what  will  better  our  circumstances  ; 
^d  if  you  are  so  inclined,  I  will  undertake  to  shape  a  course,  which 
-will  lead  us  to  ease  and  plenty,  in  which  we  may  pass  the  remainder  of 
our  days.  And  now  one  bold  push  will  do  the  business,  and  we  may 
return,  not  only  without  danger,  but  even  with  reputation."  The 
crew  seeing  he  wsuted  their  determination,  cried  out,  one  and  all,  ''  A 
gold  chain,  or  a  wooden  leg — we'll  stand  by  you." 

Hearing  this,  he  desired  them  to  chose  a  quarter-master,  who  might 
consult  with  him  for  the  common  good  ;  wmch  was  accordingly  done. 

I  must  inform  the  reader,  that  on  board  the  West-India  privateers, 
and  free-hooters,  the  quater-master^s  opinion  is  like  that  of  the  Muf- 
ti's among  the  Turks  ;  the  captain  can  undertake  nothing  which  the 
quarter-master  does  not  approve. 

Tew  then,  instead  of  proceeding  on  his  voyage  to  Gambia,  shaped 
his  course  £>r  the  C^  of  Good  Hope,  after  doubling  which,  he  steer- 
ed for  the  Strait  of  Babelmandel,  and  entered  the  Red  Sea,  when  he 
^ame  up  with  a  lofty  ship  bound  from  the  Indies  to  Arabia  ;  she  was 
richly  laden,  and  as  she  was  to  clear  the  coasts  of  rovers,  five  more  ex- 
tremely irich  (one  especially  in  gold)  being  to  follow  l^r,  she  had 
three  hundred  soldiers  on  board  besides  her  seamen. 

Tew,  told  his  men  she  carried  their  fortunes,  which  they  would  find 
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no  difficulty  to  take  possession  of ;  for  though  he  was  satisfied  sh<$ 
was  fall  of  men,  and  was  mounted  with  a  great  number  of  guns,  they 
the  two  things  necessary,  skill  and  courage  :  and  indeed,  so  it  proved, 
for  he  boarded  and  carried  her  without  loss,  every  one  taking  more  care 
to  run  from  danger,  than  to  exert  himself  in  the  defence  of  his  goods. 

In  rumaging  this  prize,  the  pirates  threw  over  a  great  many  rich  bales, 
to  search  for  gold,  silver,  and  jewels ;  and  having  talcen  what  they 
thought  proper,  they  left  her  sharing  to  each  man  3000Z  Sterling. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Capt.  Tew  proposed  going  in  quest  of 
the  other  five  ships,  of  which  they  had  intelligence  by  the  prize,  but 
the  quater-master  oj  posed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  steer  for  Mada- 
gascar. 

The  quarter-master  finding  this  island  productive  of  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  ;  the  air  wholesome,  the  soil  fruitful,  and  the  sea  abounding 
with  fish,  proposed  settling  on  it :  but  twenty  three  only  were  infevof 
of  the  proposition  who  having  received  their  share  of  the  plunder  design- 
ed returning  to  America,  (as  they  afterwards  did)  the  rest  who  staid 
with  Capt.  Tew,  spying  the  Victoire  and  her  prize,  and  thought,  they 
might,  by  their  means  return  somewhat  richer  toan  their  companions, 
and  resolved  to  speak  with  them,  in  manner  before  described. 

Tew  and  his  company  having  resolved  to  visit  Mons.  Mis6on*«i 
eolony,  arrived  with  him,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  his  fonif - 
cations. 

On  their  coming  to  an  anchor,  all  the  prisoners  were  permited  f  o 
come  upon  deck,  a  privilege  they  had  never  granted  themy  on 
account  of  the  fewness  of  their  hands. 

The  joy  those  ashore  expressed  at  the  first  sight  of  so  considerable  a 
prize,  was  vastly  allayed,  %vhen  they  heard  how  dear  a  purchase  she  had 
proved  to  them.  However,  the  reinforcement  of  the  sloop  made  some 
amends.  Capt  Tew  was  received  by  Caraccioli  and  the  rest,  with 
great  civility  and  respect,  who  did  not  a  little  admire  his  courage,  both 
in  attacking  the  prize  he  made,  and  in  givingchase  to  Misson.  He  was 
called  to  the  council  of  oflBcers,  which  was  immediately  held,  to  consid- 
er what  method  should  be  taken  with  the  prisoners,  who  were,  (by  one 
hundred  and  ninety  brought  in  by  the  new  prize,)  nearly  as  numerous 
as  those  of  their  own  party,  though  Tew  jomed  them  with  70  men.  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  keep  them  separate  from  the  Portuguese  and 
English,  who  were  before  taken,  to  make  them  believe  they  were  in 
amity  with  a  prince  of  the  natives  who  was  very  powerful,  and  to  pro- 
pose to  them,  at  their  choice,  either  to  assist  them  in  the  new  colony, 
or  be  sent  prisoners  up  the  country  if  they  rejected  enteringiRrith  them. 
Seventy-three  joined  them,  and  the  rest  desired  they  might  be  any 
way  employed  rather  than  be  sent  up  the  country ;  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  were  then  set  to  work  upon  a  dock  which  was  laid  out 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  harbor ;  and  the  other  prison- 
ers' were  forbid  to  pass  such  bounds  as  were  prescribed  them  on  pain 
of  death  ;  le(iist  they,  knowing  their  strength  should  revolt ;  I  must  in- 
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form  the  reader,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Victoire,  both  their  loss  and 
the  number  of  the  Portuguese  they  brought  in,  was  known  to  none 
but  themselves,  and  the  number  of  those  who  had  joined  them,  mag- 
nified ;  besides  the  Johannamen  were  all  armed  and  disciplined,  and 
the  Bijoux  lay  as  a  guard-ship,  where  the  last  prisoners  were  set  to 
work ;  but  while  they  provided  for  their  security,  both  within  and  with- 
out, they  were  not  negligent  in  providing  for  their  support,  for  they 
dug  and  sowed  a  large  plat  of  ground:  with  Indian  and  European  com 
winch  they  found  on  board  their  prizes.  In  the  mean  time,  Caracci- 
oli,  (who  had  the  art  of  persuasion,}  wrought  on  many  of  the  Portu- 
guese, to  join  them. 

Misson,  who  could  not  be*easy  with  an  inactive  life,  would  have  ta- 
ken another  cruise  ;  but  fearing  the  revolt  of  the  prisoners,  durst  not 
weaken  their  colony  by  the  hands  he  must  necessarily  take  with  him. 
Wherefore  he  proposed  giving  the  last  prize  to  the  prisoners  and  sending 
them  away.  Caraccioli  and  Capt.  Tew  were  against  it,  saying  it  would 
discover  their  retreat,  and  cause  their  being  attacked  by  the  Europeans, 
who  had  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  the  continent,  before  they  were 
able  to  defend  themselves.  Misson  replied,  it  was  better  to  die,  than 
to  live  in  continual  fear  of  death :  that  tne  time  had  come  to  send  away 
the  Johannians,  and  that  they  could  not  go  without  a  ship  ;  neither  durst 
he  trust  a  ship  out  unless  well  armed,  and  it  would  not  answer  to  take 
away  the  necessary  hands  from  their  fort,  while  so  many  prisoners  were 
with  them.  Wherefore  there  was  a  necessity  of  sending  them  off,  or  of 
putting  them  all  to  the  sword  ;  a  barbarity  by  which  he  would  not  pur- 
chase his  own  safety.  A  council  was  called,  and  what  Capt.  Misson 
had  proposed,  agreed  to.  The  prisoners  were  then  summoned,  and  he 
told  them,  in  a  few  words,  that  he  knew  the  consequence  of  giving  them 
liberty ;  that  he  expected  to  be  attacked  as  soon  as  the  place  of  his 
retreat  was  known,  and  that  he  had  it  in  his  hands,  by  putting  them 
all  to  death,  to  avoid  the  doubtful  fate  of  war ;  but  his  humanity  would 
not  suffer  him  to  allow  a  thought  so  cruel,  and  his  alliance  with  the 
natives,  he  hoped  would  enable  him  to  repel  his  assailants  ;  but  he 
required  an  oath  of  every  one,  that  he  would  not  serve  against  him. 
He  then  enquired  into  the  circumstances  of  every  man  particularly, 
and  what  they  had  lost,  all  of  which  was  returned,  telling  his  company 
it  should  be  considered  as  a  part  ftf  his  share ;  and  the  prisoners,  that 
he  did  not  make  war  with  the  oppressed,  but  the  oppressor.  The 
prisoners  were  charmed  with  this  mark  of  generosity  and  humanity, 
and  wished  he  might  meet  a  treatment  equal  to  that  he  gave  d^em. 
The  ship  being  victualed  for  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  all 
her  guns  and  ammunition  taken  out,  with  the  spare  sails,  and  spare 
rigging,  1 37  departed  highly  applauding  the  behavior  of  dieir  enemies. 
AU  this  while  they  had  heard  nothmg  from  the  natives,  which  made 
them  suspect  that  they  were  afraid  of  their  new  neighbors,  and  hwi 
shifted  their  quarters ;  but  as  the  Johannamen  were  upon  leaving,  there 
fiance  9bout  50  negroes  to  them,  driving  about  100  head  of  black  cat- 
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tie,  twenty  male  negroes  bound,  and  25  females,  which  they  bartered 
for  rum,  hatchets,  baize  and  beads,  some  hogsheads  of  this  last  com- 
modity they  had  taken  upon  the  coast  of  Angola.  *  Here  the  negroes 
belonging  to  Misson's  crew  were  provided  with  wives :  the  natives 
were  caressed,  and  to  the  slaves  signs  nlade  that  their  liberty  was  giv- 
en them  :  they  were  immediately  clothed  and  put  under  the  care  of 
as  manv  whites,  who,  by  all  possible  demonstrations,  endeavored  to 
make  them  understand  that  they  were  enemies  to  slavery.  The  na- 
tives staid  ten  days  which  retartied  their  departure  of  the  Johannamen; 
but,  upon  their  leaving,  the  Bijoux  sailed  with  one  hundred  of  them  on 
boafd  under  the  Command  of  Caraccoli's  lieutenant,  who  apol(^ized  for 
having  kept  them  a  month  longer  than  the  appointed  time,  and  for  not 
bringing  tnem  all  at  once,  by  their  not  having  but  two  ships.  The  ten 
men  of  Misson's  who  had  settled  at  Johanna,  being  desirous  to  retunn 
y^eve  brought  to  Libertatia  with  their  wives  (of  which  they  had  two  or 
three  apiece)  and  their  children.  The  fiijoux,  at  twottiore  voyages, 
carried  over  all  of  the  Johannians  who  were  left  the  first  time.  Misson 
hove  down  the  Bijoux,  and  resolved  on  a  cruise  to  the  coast  of  Guuiea, 
to  strengthen  his  colony  by  those  of  some  slaving  ships;  the  command 
was  ^ven  to  Capt.  Tew,  and  Misson  and  Caraccioli  pressed  forward 
the  work  of  the  dock.  Tew  took  two  hundred  hands,  of  whom  forty 
were  Portuguese,  tlurty-seven  negroes,  seventeen  of  them  expert  sail- 
ors, thirty  English,  and  the  rest  French.  Tew  met  with  nothing  till 
he  came  to  the  northward  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  he  fell  in  with 
a  Dutch  East  India  galley  of  eighteen  guns,  which  he  took  after  |i 
small  resistance,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  only.  On  the  coast  of  An- 
gola he  took  an  English  Guinea  man  with  two  hundred  and  forty  slaves, 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  negroes,  who  had  before  been  taken 
on  this  coast,  found  among  these  a  great  many  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  several  of  their  relatives,  to  whom  they  reported  their  sud- 
den and  happy  change  of  fortune,  the  great  captidn  (for  so  they  now 
called  Misson)  having  humanely  knocked  off  4neir  fetters  and  chains, 
and  of  slaves  made  them  free  men  and  sharers  of  his  fortune  ;  that  the 
same  good  fortune  would  attend  them,  for  he  hated  even  the  name  of 
slavery.  Tew,  following  the  order,  and  acquainted  with  Misson's  poli- 
cy, ordered  their  fetters  and  hand  cuffs  to  be  taken  ofiF;  they  were 
sensible  of  their  happiness  in  fallinjf  into  his  hands.  Content  with 
these  prizes  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  for  Libertatia ;  but  I  had  for- 
gotten to  tell  the  reader,  that  he  set  his  Dutch  prisoners  (nine  except- 
ed who  joined  him)  ashore,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  tne 
Cape,  in  Saldanha  Bay  where  Capt.  Misson  had  buried  the  English 
captain.  He  found  a  great  quantity  of  English  crowns  on  board  the 
Dutch  prize,  which  were  carried  into  the  common  treasury ;  money 
being  of  no  use  where  every  thing  is  in  common,  and  no  hedge  bounds 
any  man's  property.  The  slaves  they  had  released  in  the  last  cruise 
were  employed  in  perfecting  the  dock,  and  treated  ss  free  .people. 
They  not  ignorant  of  the  change  in  their  condition,  and  were  therefore 
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exti^emely  diligent  and  faithful*  A  white  man,  and  one  of  the  old 
standing  negroes,  wrought  with  every  four,  and  made  them  understand 
the  French  words  (by  often  repetition,  and  the  help  of  theup  country- 
men's interpreting)  used  on  their  works.  Misson  ordered  a  couple  of 
sloops  to  be  built  in  a  creek,  of  eighty  tons  each,  which  he  mounted 
with  eight  guns  apiece,  taken  from  the  Dutch  prize*  These  were  per^ 
fected  in  a  little  time  and  proved  not  only  shapely  vessels,  but  speedy 
sailors.  The  officers  of  these  sloops  were  chosen  by  balloting,  and  as 
their  first  design  was  only  to  discover,  and  lay  down  a  chart  of  the 
coast,  sands,  shoals  and  depths  of  water  around  the  Island  of  Mada-* 
gascar,  the  school  master  was  sent,  for  that  reason,  as  commander  of 
one,  and  the  other  was  entrusted  to  Tew.  Each  sloop  was  manned 
with  fifty  whites  and  fifty  blacks.  This  voyage  round  the  Island  wa9 
of  vast  advantage  to  the  newly  released  negroes,  in  giving  them  an  in-f 
sight  into  the  manner  of  working  a  ship.  One  of  these  sloops  they 
pamed  the  childhood,  and  the  other  the  Liberty  ;  they  were  on  this 
expedition  nearly  four  months.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  few  of  the  natives 
had  been  often  to  the  Settlement,  and  they  began  to  speak  a  little  bro-* 
ken  French,  mixed  with  the  other  European  languages.  The  sloops 
having  returned,  and  an  exact  chart  taken  of  the  coast,  Carraccioli  was 
desirous  of  taking  a  cruise.  He  proposed  visiting  all  the  neighboring 
•islands  ;  he  returned  with  a  Dutch  prize,  which  he  took  off  the  island 
of  Mascerenhas,  where  they  were  about  fixing  a  colony.  This  prize, 
as  it  had  all  manner  of  European  goods,  and  necessaries  for  settling* 
was  more  valuable  than  though  it  had  been  vastly  rich  in  gold  and  siU 
ver.  The  negroes  having  become  useful  hands,  Misson  resolved  to 
take  a  cruise  northward,  being  encouraged  by  Tew's  success;  and 
with  all  the  blacks,  which  he  divided  between  the  two  ships,  one  of 
which  Tew  commanded,  set  out  with  five  hundred  men.  Off  the 
coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  they  fell  in  with  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  bound  for  Zidon,  with  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  who  vrith  the  mari- 
ners, made  sixteen  liundred  souls. 

This  ship  carried  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  but  made  A  very  poor 
defeqce,  being  encumbered  with  the  goods  and  passengei^  she  carried. 
The  adventurers  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  cannonHule  ;  they  there4 
fore  boarded,  as  soon  as  they  came  up  with  her,  and  the  Moors  no 
sooner  saw  them  entered,  tlum  they  discharged  one  volley  of  small 
arms,  and  fled  the  decks.  Being  masters  of  the  ship,  which  did  not 
cost  them  a  single  man,  they  consulted  what  they  should  do  with  her, 
and  the  prisoners,  and  it  was  resolved  to  set  them  ashore  between  Ain 
and  Aden. 

They  then  made  the  best  of  their  way  for  Madagascar,  having  put  « 
two  hundred  men  on  board  the  prize,  which  proved  a  very  heavy  sailor. 
Off  Cape  Guarde  Fin,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  cruel  storm,  which 
came  very  near  wrecking  them  on  an  island  called  Irmanes ;  but  the 
wind  gettmg  due  North,  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  threat- 
ened  danger.  Though  the  fury  of  the  wind  f^bated,  yet  for  twelve 
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days  in  succession,  it  blew  so  hard,  that  they  could  only  carry  their 
coursers  reefed. 

They  spied  a  small  sail  but  the  weather  would  not  permit  of  their  ea« 
deavoring  to  speak  with  them.     Theyreturned  to  Libertatia with  their 

Eri^e,  without  any  other  accident.  They  could  make  no  estimate  of 
er  value,  she  having  on  board  a  vast  quantity  of  rliamonds,  besides 
rich  silks,  raw  »ilk,  spices,  carpets,  wrought  and  bar  gold.  The  prize 
was  taken  to  pieces,  (being  of  no  use,)  her  cordage  and  knee  timber 
preserved,  witn  all  the  bolts,  eyes,  chains,  and  all  the  othepiron  work^ 
and  her  guns  planted  on  two  points  of  the  harbor,  where  they  raised 
batteries,  so  thaX  they  were  now  so  strongly  fortified  they  apprehended 
no  danger  from  any  amount  of  shipping  wluch  could  be  brought  into 
the  harbor  to  attack  them.  They  nad,  by  this  time,  cleared,  sown* 
and  enclosed  a  good  parcel  of  ground,  and  enclosed  a  quantity  of 
pasturage,  where  they  had  above  three  hundred  head  of  black  cattle, 
which  they  had  bought  of  the  natives.  The  dock  was  now  finished, 
and  the  Victoire  growing  foul  and  unfit  for  a  long  voyage,  the  last 
storm  havii^  shaken  her  very  much,  she  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  re- 
built, retaining  the  same  name.  She  was  rigged,  victualed,  and  fitted 
to  go  to  sea,  and  was  to  sail  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  for  more  negroes, 
when  one  of  the  sloops  came  in,  bringing  word  that  five  lofty  ships 
chased  her  into  the  bay,  and  stood  for  their  harbor  ;  that  she  judged 
them  to  be  Portuguese,  from  their  build,  and  fifty  gun  ships,  full  of 
men.  This  proved  to  be  the  real  truth.  The  alarm  was  given,  the 
forts  and  batteries  manned,  and  every  man  stood  to  his  arms.  Misson 
commanded  one  hundred  negroes,  who  were  well  disciplined,  (having 
been  frequently  exercised  by  the  French  sergeant,)  to  be  ready  where 
his  assistance  should  be  required. 

Tew  commanded  the  English.  They  had  hardly  given  their  orders, 
when  these  ships  hove  in  sight,  and  stood  directly  for  the  harbor,  with 
Portuguese  colors.  They  were  warmly  received  by  the  two  forts, 
which  did  not  stop  them.  They  entered  the  harbor,  and  thought  they 
had  done  the  job,  but  were  saluted  so  warmly  from  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries, sloops  and  ships,  that  two  of  them  sunk  down-right,  and  a  great 
number  of  men  were  drowned,  though  some  got  on  board  the  other 
ships.  The  Portugese,  who  did  not  imagine  they  were  so  strongly 
fortified,  and  thought  in  passing  the  two  forts  they  should  without  dif- 
ficulty land  their  men,  and  easily  rout  this  nest  of  pirates,  now  found 
their  mistake,  for  they  durst  not  venture  to  hoist  out  a  boat.  They 
had  wisely,  however,  contrived  to  enter  before  the  return  of  the  tide. 
Finding  the  attempt  vain,  and  that  they  had  lost  a  great  number  of 
men,  spread  to  the  wind,  and  by  the  help  of  the  ebbing  tide,  made 
more  haste  in  getting  out  than  they  had  made  in  getting*  in  ;  but  they 
did  not  get  off  so  cheaply,  for  no  sooner  were  they  clear  of  the  forts, 
than  Misson,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  manned  both  the  ships  and 
sloops,  gave  them  chase,  and  engaged  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 
The  Portuguese  defended  themselves  with  a  great  deal  of  gallantry. 
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hJkA  one  of  them  beat  off  the  Libertatians  twice,  who  boai*ded  them 
from  the  two  sloops ;  two  of  them  findmg  themselves  hard  pressed, 
made  a  nmning  fight,  and  got  off,  leaving  the  third  to  shift  as  well  as 
«he  could.  She  was  defended  till  her  decks  swam  with  blood,  and  the 
^greater  part  of  the  men  were  killed  ;  when  the  captain  finding  all  re- 
sistance vain,  and  that  he  was  left  by  his  companions  to  an  unequal 
fight,  called  for  quarter,  and  good  quarter  was  given  to  him  and  his 
snen.  This  prize  yielded  them  a  large  quantity  of  powder  and  shot. 
None  of  the  prisoners  were  stripped,  and  the  officers,  Misson,  Carac- 
cioli  and  Tew,  invited  to  their  tables,  treated  them  with  great  civility, 
and  extolled  the  courage  they  had  manifested  in  their  defence.  Un- 
bappily  two  prisoners  were  found  on  board,  who  had  been  released, 
and  had  sworn  never  to  serve  a^nst  them  ;  these  were  put  in  irons, 
and  publicly  tried  for  their  perjury.  The  Portuguese  officers  being 
present,  the  witnesses  proved  them  the  very  men  discharged,  and  they 
were  condeianed  to  be  hanged  at  the  point  of  each  fort ;  which  exe- 
cution was  performed  the  next  morning  after  their  condemnation. 
This  was  the  engagement  with  the  pirates,  which  made  so  much  noise 
in  the  Lisbon  Gazette,  and  these  the  men  whom  the  English  igno- 
rantly  took  for  Avery  ;  who,  we  in  London  had  a  notion,  commanded 
thirty-two  sails,  men  of  war,  and  had  taken  to  himself  the  title  of  king. 

Some  differences  arising  between  Misson's  and  Tew's  men,  on  a 
national  quarrel,  which  the  latter  began,  Captain  Tew  proposed  their 
deciding  the  quarrel  by  the  sword;  but  Caraccioli  was  decidedly  against^ 
it,  alleging,  that  such  a  decision  must  necessarily  be  a  damage  to  the 
public,  since  the  .brave  men  who  fell,  would  be  a  weakening  of  their 
colony.  He  therefore  desired  Captain  Tew  to  use  the  authority  he 
had  over  his  company,  and  he  and  Misson  would  endeavor  to  bring  their 
men  to  an  amicable  agreement ;  and  for  the  future,  (as  this  accident 
proved  the  necessity,)  wholesome  laws  should  be  made,  and  a  form  of 
government  entered  upon.  Both  parties  were  dierefore  called,  and 
Caraccioli  showed  them  the  necessity  of  their  living  in  unity  a^ong 
themselves,  who  had  the  whole  world  for  enemies,  and  as  he  had  a 
persuasive  and  insinuating  way  of  arguing,  with  the  assistance  of  Cap- 
tain Tew,  this  affair  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

The  next  day  the  whole  colony  was  assembled,  and  the  three  com- 
manders proposed  a  form  of  government,  as  necessary  to  their  pres- 
ervation ;  for  where  there  were  no  laws,  they  would  always  be  the 
sufferers,  and  every  thing  must  tend  to  confusion  ;  that  they  looked 
upon  a  demoeratical  form  of  government  where  the  people  were  the 
makers  and  judges  of  their  own  laws,  the  most  agreeable ;  and  there- 
fore, desired  them  to  divide  themselves  into  companies  often  men  each, 
and  every  such  companv  to  appoint  one  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a 
constitution,  which  might  be  for  the  good  of  all ;  that  the  treasures 
and  cattle  they  had  in  their  possession  should  be  equally  divided,  and 
such  lands  as  any  particular  man  should  enclose,  should,  for  the  fu* 
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ture,  be  deemed  his  property,  which  no  other  should  claim,  unless  htf 
should  purchase  it. 

This  proposal  was  received  with  applause,  and  they  decimated  them- 
selves that  day,  but  adjourned  the  meeting  of  the  states  until  a  house 
might  be^built,  which  was  commenced  immediately  and  finished  in 
about  a  fortnight. 

When  this  body  met,  Caraccioli  opened  the  session,  by  a  speech,  in 
which  he  showed  the  necessity  of  having  the  supreme  power  vested  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  should  have  the  power  of  rewarding  the  good, 
and  of  punishing  the  bad,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  by  which 
he  must  be  guided  !  that  such  a  person  however  should  not  be  chosen 
for  life,  but  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  must  be  re-elected,  or  another  chosen* 

This  was  approved,  and  Misson  was  elected  conservator,  with  pow^ 
er  to  choose  otner  officers  &c.  with  the  title  of  Supreme  Excellence. 
A  law  was  then  made  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  once  every  year, 
and  oftener,  if  the  Conservator  and  his  council  might  deem  it  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  nothing  of  moment  could  be  undertaken  without  the 
approbation  of  the  state. 

The  first  session  lasted  ten  days,  during  which  time  many  whole- 
some laws  were  enacted,  which  were  registered  in  the  State  Booky 
and  dispersed  among  the  crews. 

The  Conservator  honored  Capt.  Tew  with  the  title  of  Admiral,  and 
Caraccioli  he  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  He  chose  a  council  from 
among  them  of  the  ablest,  without  distinction  of  nation  or  color.  An 
equal  division  was  made  among  them  of  their  treasure  and  cattle,  and 
every  one  began  either  to  inclose  lands  for  himselQ  or  his  neighboj 
who  would  hire  his  assistance. 

Admiral  Tew  then  proposed  building  an  arsenal,  and  augmenting 
their  naval  force.  The  first  was  agreed  to  be  proposed  to  the  state  at 
their  next  convention  ;  but  the  latter  was  thought  unnccessai-y,  until 
the  number  of  then*  inhabitants  was  augmented  ;  for  should  they  all  be 
employed  at  sea,  the  husbandry  must  be  neglected,  which  would  be  (k 
fatal  consequence  to  the  growing  colony. 

The  Admiral  then  proposed  fetching  in  those  Englishmen  who  had 
followed  the  quarter-master  ;  but  tlie  council  rejected  this,  alleging, 
that  as  they  deserted  their  captsun,  which  was  a  mark  of  a  mutinous 
temper,  and  might  infect  others  with  a  like  spirit  of  disorder  ;  but 
that  they  might  have  notice  given  them  of  the  settlement,  and  if  they 
made  it  their  earnest  entreaty  to  be  admitted,  and  would  desert  the 
quafter-master,  it  should  be  granted  as  a  particular  favor  done  them, 
at  the  ^^ds  of  the  Admiral,  upon  his  engaging  his  honor  for  their  good 
behavior. 

The  Adndral  then  desired  to  take  a  cruise  ;  for  he  hoped  to  meet 
with  some  East-India  ships,  and  bring  in  volunteers,  for  the  number  of 
subjects  being  the  riches  of  a  nation,  he  thought  the  colony  stood  in 
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nabre  need  of  men,  than.of  any  thing  else  ;  thathc  would  lie  in  the  way 
of  the  Cape,  and  did  not  question  doing  good  service  ;  and  as  he  went 
to  the  northward,  would  call  upon  his  own  men. 

The  Yietoire  was  fitted  out  according  to  the  admiral's  desire,  and  in 
a  few  days  he  sailed  with  300  men  ahoatxl.  He  came  to  an  anchor  at 
the  settlement  his  men  had  made,  hoisted  an  English  ensign  in  his  fore 
shrouds,  and  fired  a  gun  ;  and  after  waiting  some  time,  perceiving  no 
signal  from  the  land,  he  landed  and  sent  back  his  boat.  Soon  after  the 
boat  returned  towards  the  ship  two  of  his  men  came  up  to  him,  to  whom 
he  gave  an  account  of  Misson's  settlement.  They  invited  him  into  the 
wood  to  see  theirs,  and  to  council  with  their  companions,  respecting 
the  proposed  migration.  The  governor,  alias  quarter-master  received 
with  great  civility  but  told  him^  that  he  could  see  no  advantage  they 
should  gain  by  changing  their  present  situation,  though  they  might  prove 
a  great  one  to  the  new  colony,  by  adding  to  their  number  so  many 
brave  fellows :  that  they  here  enjoyed  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  were 
independent  of  all  the  world ;  and  it  would  be  madness  to  subject  them*- 
selves  to  any,  however  mild,  which  still  exercised  some  power.  That 
he  was  governor  for  three  months,  by  the  choice  of  his  companions ;  but 
his  power  extended  no  further  than  to  the  judging  in  small  matters  of 
difference  which  might  arise,  and  that  this  power  of  determining,  was 
to  devolve  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  on  him  to  whom  the  lot 
should  fall  by  balloting  providing  he  had  not  previously  enjoyed  the 
honor,  for  such  were  not  to  draw  ;  by  wliich  means,  every  one  would, 
in  time,  be  raised  to  the  supreme  command,  which  prevented  all  con- 
troversy in  balloting.  However,  continued  he,  "  if  you  go  to  America 
or  Europe,  and  show  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  English, 
by  fixing  a  colony  here,  out  of  that  love  we  bear  our  country,  and  to 
wipe  away  the  odious  appellation  of  pirates,  with  pleasure  we  will  sub^* 
mit  to  any  who  will  with  a  commission  from  a  lawful  government ;  but 
it  is  ridiculous  to  think  we  will  become  subjects  to  greater  rogues  than 
ourselves." 

Capt.  Tew  finding  the  quarter  master  spoke  the  sentimentsof  hiscom** 
panions,  took  leave,  and  returned  to  his  ships  ;  but  went  ashore  again  in 
the  evening,  the  wind  not  serving  to  weigh,  it  blowing  due  west.  He 
'  asked  the  governor  how  he  got  acquainted  with  the  natives  7  He  an- 
swered, by  meeting  them  while  hunting  and  using  them  well  :  that  he 
wheeled  one  of  them  down  to  their  huts,  the  fellow  being  alone,  and 
they  three  in  company,  he  supposed  thougnt  it  best  to  go  with  seeming 
willingness.  After  liim  several  came,  and  they  lived  very  friendly 
with  them.  The  captain  had  brought  ashore  with  him  some  rum  and 
brandy,  and  they  were  drinking  a  bowl  of  punch,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a 
violent  storm  arose.  Capt.  Tew  ran  to  the  shore  and  made  a  signal  for 
his  boat  te  carry  him  off,  but  the  sea  ran  too  high  to  venture  out  of  the 
ship.  The  storm  all  the  while  increased,  and  the  Yietoire,  in  less  than 
two  hours,  parting  her  cables,  was  driven  ashore  where  it  was  steep, 
and  perished,  with  all  her  men,  in  Capt.  Tew's  sight. 
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The  captain  staid  with  his  old  companions,  not  knowing  how  be 
should  return  to  his  friends,  whom  he  had  left  with  Misson,  not  one  of 
whom  was  on  board  the  ship.  At  the  end  of  three  months^  they  saw 
a  large  ship,  which  Tew  believed  to  have  been  the  Bijoux,  but  she 
took  no  notice  of  the  fires  they  made.  As  he  expected  she  would  re- 
turn after  a  short  cruise^  he  and  his  companions  made  large  fires  every 
night  on  the  shore,  and  visited  the  coast  very  often.  About  a  month  ' 
after  this,  as  they  came  early  to  the  sea  side,  they  were  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  two  sloops  which  were  lying  at  anchor  about  a  cannon's  shot 
from  the  shore.  They  had  not  been  long  looking  upon  them  when 
they  perceived  a  canoe  hoisted  out  of  one  of  them,  and  made  for  the 
shore  with  six  men  who  rowed,  and  one  sitter. 

Tew  soon  knew  him  to  be  Misson.  He  came  ashore  and  embracing 
the  former,  told  him  all  theu*  fancied  happiness  had  vanished;  for 
without  the  least  provocation,  in  the  dead  oi  night,  the  natives  came 
upon  them  in  two  great  bodies,  and  made  a  great  slaughter,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  before  they  cquld  put  themselves  in  a  pos- 
ture for  defence.  That  Caraccioli  (who  died  in  the  action,)  and  he, 
got  what  men  together  thev  could  to  make  a  defence,  but  finding  all 
resistance  vain  against  such  numbers,  he  made  a  shift  to  save  a  con- 
Biderable  quantity  of  diamonds  and  bar  gold,  and  to  get  on  board  the 
sloops  with  forty-five  men.  That  the  Bijoux  having  gone  on  a  cruise, 
and  the  number  of  men  he  had  taken  so  weakened  tne  colony,  that  the 
.  natives  were  emboldened  to  attack  them  as  they  did,  but  for  what  rea- 
ison  he  could  not  imagine. 

Tew  gave  him  an  account  of  the  disaster  which  had  happened,  and 
after  having  mutually  condoled  their  misfortunes.  Tew  proposed  re- 
turning to  America,  where  thev  might,  with  the  riches  they  had, 
live  ui^nown  and  in  a  comfortable  condition.  Misson  said  he  could 
not  yet  make  any  resolutions^  though  he  had  thoughts  of  returning  to 
Europe,  and  of  privately  visitmg  his  family,  if  any  were  alive,  and  tnen 
retire  from  the  world.  They  dined  with  the  quarter-master  who  pres- 
sed them  to  return  to  America,  and  procure  a  commission  for  settling 
a  colony.  Misson  told  Tew  he  should  have  one  of  the  sloops,  and  as 
many  men  as  would  volunteer  to  keep  him  company,  for  his  misfor- 
tunes had  erased  all  thoughts  of  future  settlements ;  that  what  riches 
they  had  saved,  he  would -distribute  equally,  nay,  hie  would  be  content 
wim  .enough  barely  to  support  him.  On  this  answer,  four  of  the  quar- 
ter-master's company  offered  to  join  Capt.  TeW. 

In  the  afternoon  they  visited  both  sloops,  and  Misson  having  nut  the 
question,  fifteen  men  joined  Misson,  and  thirty  joined  Tew.  Tne  four 
men  who  joined  Tew  made  the  nimiber  thirty-four.  They  stayed 
«bout  a  week  in  hopes  the  Bijoux  might  return,  but  not  appearing 
they  set  sail,  Capt.  Misson  having  first  sirred  the  treasure  with  them. 
Hoping  to  meet  the  Bijoux  in  her  return,  they  shaped  their  course  for 
the  £oast  of  Guinea.      Off  cape  Infantes  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
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8torm>  in  which  Missou^s  sloop  went  down  within  musket  shot  of 
Captain  Tew,  who  could  give  him  no  assistance. 

Tew  continued  his  course  for  America,  and  without  any  accident 
arrived  at  Rhode  Island.  His  men  dispersed  as  they  thought  best ;  and 
he  lived  in  tranquility  unsuspected  by  any.  The  French  who  had  be- 
longed to  Misson's  crew,  took  different  routs,  one  of  whom  dying  at 
Rochelle,  the  French  manuscript  of  Misson's  life  was  found  among 
his  papers,  and  transmitted  to  me  by  a  friend. 

Capt.  Tew,  (as  before  stated,)  lived  unsuspected.  He  had  a  sufficien- 
cy, and  designed  to  have  lived  quietly  at  home ;  but  those  of  lus  men 
who  lived  near  him,  having  spent  their  shares,  were  continually  en- 
treating him  to  take  another  trip.  He  withstood  their  entreaties  for 
some  time,  but  they  having  got  together  a  number  of  resolute  fellows, 
by  dieir  united  voices,  persuaded  bim  ia  take  one  voyage.     They  pre- 

Sired  a  small  sloop,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  for  the  strait  of 
abelmandel,  and  having  entered  the  Red  Sea,  they  met  and  attacked 
a  ship  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.  In  the  engagement  a  shot  car- 
ried away  the  rim  of  Tew's  belly,  who  held  his  bowels  some  small 
time  with  his  hands.  When  he  fell,  it  struck  hb  men  with  such  terror,^ 
tkat  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  without  further  resistance* 
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THE     PIRATE, 

John  Halsey  was  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts  ;  he  commanded 
the  Charles,  a  brigantine,  and  went  out  with  a  commission  from  the 
governor,  to  cruise  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  took  a 
French  banker,  which  he  appointed  to  meet  him  at  Fayal ;  but  mis- 
sing his  prize  here,  he  went  among  the  Canary  Islands,  where  he  took 
a  Spanisn  barcalonga,  which  he  plundered  and  sunk  ;  he  then  went 
to  tne  island  of  Bravo,  one  of  the  Cape-de-Verds,  where  he  wooded 
and  watered,  and  turned  ashore  his  lieutenant;  several  of  his  men  here 
ran  away  from  him,  but  the  governor  sent  them  on  board  again,  his 
commission  as  yet  being  in  force. 

He  then  stood  to  the  southward,  and  having  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  made  for  the  bay  of  Augustine,  on  the  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar, wnere  he  took  in  wood  and  water,  with  some  straggling  sea- 
men, who  were  cast  away  in  the  Degravc,  commanded  by  Captain 
Young.  Then  he  shaped  his  course  for  the  Red  Sea,  -and  met  with  a 
Dutchman  of  sixty  guns,  coming  from  Mocha,  with  whom  he  kept  in 
company  a  week.  Though  he  was  resolved  on  turning  pirate,  }'ct  he 
intetided  to  rob  none  but  Moorish  ships,  which  occasioned  a  dispute 
between  him  and  his  men  ;  they  insisting  on  the  ship's  being  a  Moor, 
and  he  as  strenuously  asserting  her  to  be  a  Dutchman.  The  men 
were  for  boarding,  but  his  obstinacy  not  being  easilv  conquered,  they 
bound  both  Halsey  and  his  gunner,  and  made  ready  for  boarding,  when 
one  of  the  men  perceiving  he  was  about  to  run  out  his  lower  tier, 
knocked  down  the  quarter-master,  (whose  business  it  was  to  be  at  the 
helm  in  time  of  chase  or  of  an  engagement,  according  to  the  rules  of 
pirates,)  clapped  the  helm  hard  to  weather,  and  wore  the  brigantine. 
The  Dutchman  stayed,  and  fired  one  gun,  which  narrowly  missed  the 
man  at  the  helm,  and  shattered  the  taffrail.  The  men  perceiving  they 
were  caught  in  a  bad  scrape,  made  the  best  of  their  way  off.  The 
captain  and  gunner  were  reinstated  after  they  had  found  their  mistake, 
and  then  they  sailed  for  the  Nicobar  Islands,  where  they  met  with  a 
countrv  ship  called  the  Bufialo,  commanded  by  Captain  Buckley,  an 
Englishman,  which  they  took  after  a  short  engagement,  there  being 
only  three  Europeans  on  board,  the  captain  and  his  two  mates  ;  the 
rest  were  Moors.  They  took  the  two  mates  to  sea  with  them,  but 
left  the  captain  and  the  Moors  at  Cara  Nicobar,  at  an  anchor,  and 
then  took  a  cruise.  Captain  Buckley,  who  was  sick,  died  before  their 
return.  In  the  cruise  they  met  with  Captain  Collins,  in  a  country 
ship,  bound  for  Ache.     He  had  also  two  English  mates,  and  the  rest 
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of  lu8  compafty,  Moors.    Him  they  carried  into  the  same  harbor  where 
they  had  left  the  Buffalo. 

Here  a  dispute  arose  among  the  pirates.  Some  were  for  gomg  to 
the  West-Indies,  and  others  were  agalnstit,  for  they  had  no  money,  and 
ihsLi  was  what  engaged  the  search.  Upon  this  they  parted ;  one  part 
Went  on  board  the  Buffalo,  made  one  Rowe  captain,  and  Myres,  a 
Frenchman,  whom  they  had  |)icked  up  at  Madagascar,  they  made 
master.  The  sloop's  deck  was  ripped  up,  with  which  they  mended  the 
brigantine,  which  Halsey  still  commanded.  The  ship  made  for  Mad- 
<igascar,  and  the  brigantine  made  for  the  straits  of  Malacca,  to  lie  in 
Ac  track  of  the  Manilla  ships.  1  must  observe,  that  Capt.  Buckley's 
two  mates,  whom  they  intended  to  force,  were  by  entreaty  permitted 
to  go  away  in  a  canoe.  In  these  straits  they  met  an  European  built 
ship,  of  twenty-six  guns,  which  they  had  not  the  courage  to  attack^ 
having  been  beaten  by  the  Dutchman.  They  afterwards  stood  for 
the  shore,  and  came  to  an  anchor.  They  laid  here  some  time,  and 
then  spied  a  tall  vessel  wMch  they  chased,  and  which  proved  to  be  the 
Albamarl,  an  East-Indiaman,  commanded  by  Captain  Bows,  coming 
from  China.  They  came  up  with  him,  and  after  exchanging  a  few 
diots,  thought  it  best  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  off;  and  the  Al- 
bamarl in  tnm  chased.  They  however  got  clear,  having  a  greater 
share  of  heels,  and  came  again  to  anchor.  Having  not  more  than  forty 
men,  and  but  little  water,  and  not  daring  to  venture  ashore  on  ac- 
count of  the  Dutch,  a  council  was  called,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Madagascar,  to  pick  up  more  hands,  refresh, 
and  start  on  new  adventures.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  they  steered 
for  that  island,  where  making  the  governor  a  small  present,  they  were, 
supplied  with  what  they  wanted.  Then  they  went  to  a  place  on 
Madagascar,  called  by  the  pirates  Hopeful  Point ;  by  the  natives,  Ha- 
raughby,  near  the  island  or  St.  Mary's,  in  latitude  17*^  40'  S.,  where 
they  met  with  the  Buffalo,  and  the  Dorothy,  a  prize,  made  by  Captain 
Thomas  White  and  his  companions,  who  were  about  ninety  or  on6 
hundred  men,  settled  near  the  same  place,  in  petty  governments  of 
their  own,  having  some  of  them  five  or  six  hundred  negro  subjects, 
who  acknowledged  their  sovreignty.  Here  they  again  repaired  their 
brigantine,  took  in  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  augmented  their 
company  to  about  one  hundred  men,  and  set  out  for  the  Red  Sea. 
They  touched  at  Johanna,  and  there  took  in  a  number  of  goats,  and  a 
auantit]^  of  cocoa-nuts,  for  fresh  provisions,  and  in  eleven  days  reached 
the  strait  of  Babelmandel.  They  had  not  cruised  many  days,  before 
thev  spied  the  Moorish  fleet  from  Mocha  and  Jafa,  wluch  they  fell  in 
with,  consisting  of  twenty-five  sdl,  and  would  have  been  taken  if  their 
oars  had  not  helped  them  off,  there  being  a  dead  calm.  Some  days 
after  this  they  met  a  one  mast  vessel,  called  a  grab,  coming  from  Mo- 
cha, which  they  spied  within  gun  shot,  there  being  a  thick  fog  ;  they 
fired  a  gun  which  cut  her  halliards,  and  then  took  possession  of  her 
with  their  boats.     They  took  from  her  some  necessaries,  and  ;|}2000, 
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and  having  learned  that  four  English  vessels  were  lying  at  Mocha,  (one 
of  which  was  from  Jafa,)  they  let  her  go. 

Three  days  after  they  spied  the  four  ships,  which,  at  first,  they  took 
to  he  the  trees  of  Bahelmandel,  At  night  they  fell  in  with  and  kept 
them  company  until  morning.  When  it  was  clear  day,  the  ships  hail* 
ed  the  pirate,  and  having  learned  she  was  such,  (for  they  made  no 
scruples  in  telling  who  she  was)  formed  themselves  into  a  line.  The 
brigantine  bore  up  till  she  had  slung  her  gaflF.  One  of  the  ships  per- 
ceiving this,  advised  Capt.  logo,  (who  led  the  van,  in  a  ship  of  twenty 
four  guns  and  seventy  men,)  to  give  chase,  for  the  pirate  was  under 
motion;  but  one  of  the  mates  who  was  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
working  among  pirates,  told  him  he  would  find  himself  mistakien;  and 
that  he  had  seen  many  hot  days,  but  he  feared  this  would  be  the  hottest* 
The  brigantine  turned  and  coming  astern,  boarded  the  Rising  Eagle, 
a  ship  of  sixteen  guns,  being  in  the  rear.  The  Rising  Eagle  disputed 
them  warmly  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  the 
first  mate  and  several  other  men  were  killed,  the  purser  was  wounded, 
jumped  over  board,  and  was  drowned.  In  the  mean  while  the  other 
«hips  called  to  Captain  logo  to  board  the  pirate ;  he  bore  away  for 
that  purpose — ^the  pirate  gave  him  a  shot  whicn  raked  him  fore  and  aft, 
and  determined  Captain  logo  to  get  out  of  danger,  though  he  was  fit- 
ted out  to  protect  the  coast  from  pirates.  His  example  was  followed 
by  the  rest,  everv  one  steering  a  diflFerent  course.  They  were  then 
left  masters  of  the  Rising  Es^le.  They  examined  the  prisoners  to 
know  which  was  the  ship  from  Jafa,  that  had  money  aboard ;  havinf^ 
learned  it  was  the  Essex,  they  gave  chase,  came  up  with  her,  hoisted 
the  bloody  flag  at  the  top-mast  head,  fired  a  gun,  and  she  struck, 
though  she  was  fitted  for  close  quarters ;  there  were  not  more  than 
twenty  men  on  board  the  brigantme,  and  the  Flying  Eagle  was  so  far 
astern,  that  her  top-mast  scarcely  appeared  out  of  water.  In  chasing 
this  ship,  they  held  the  fly  of  their  ensigns  in  their  hands,  ready  to 
strike  it  they  were  saluted.  When  the  ship  had  struck,  the  captain  of 
her,  asked  who  cammanded  the  brigantine  1  was  answered  Capt.  Hal- 
sey.  He  then  asked  who  was  the  quarter-master  1  was  told  Nathan- 
iel North  ;  he  replied  that  he  was  well  acqusdnted  with  him-  North 
learning  his  name  was  Punt,  replied,  "  Captain  Punt,  I  am  sorry  ;^ott 
have  fallen  into  our  hands."  He  was  treated  with  civility,  and  nothing 
belonging  to  him  or  the  English  gentlemen,  who  were  passengers, 
touched,  though  tliey  ventured  to  take  jC40,000  belonpng  to  the  ship. 
They  got  out  of  the  Rising  Eagle,  about  XI, 000.  They  discharged 
the  Essex,  and  with  the  other  prize  steered  for  Madagascar,  where  they 
shared  the  booty.  Some  or  the  passengers  who  had  been  so  well 
treated,  came  afterwards  with  a  small  ship  from  India,  (with  license 
from  the  governor  of  Madras,)  called  the  Greyhound,  laden  with  pro- 
visions, in  hopes  to  barter  with  the  pirates  for  the  dry  goods  they  had 
taken,  and  recover  them  at  an  easy  rate.  They  were  received  very 
kindlv,  ah  invoice  of  their  goods  was  taken,  the  price  agreed  upon,  and 
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paid  in  money  and  bale  goods.  In  the  mean  while  there  came  in  a 
ship  from  Scotland,  called  the  Neptune,  carrying  twenty-six  guns,  and 
fifty-four  men,  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Miller,  who  came  with  a 
design  to  slave  ;  but  finding  here  another  ship,  trading  with  the  pirates, 
and  having  many  necessaries.  Captain  Miller  thought  it  better  to  trade 
for  money  than  slaves. 

While  they  were  here,  there  came  on«L  humcane,  which  t>bliged  the 
Neptune  to  cut  away  all  her  masts,  and  destroyed  the  three  ships  bc- 
Ipn^ng  to  the  pirates,  which  was  their  whole  fleet.  Having  «now  no 
ship,  and  many  of  them  no  moneys  having  lost  it  by  gambling,  Iheir 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  Neptune.  Her  chief  mate,  Daniel  Bur- 
gess;  who  disliked  the  captain,  naving  joined  the  pirates  privately,  (a- 
mong  whom  he  died,)  got  all  (he  small  masts  and  yards  ashore  ;  and 
the  pirates  having  been  requested  to  find  them  proper  trees  for  masting, 
told  Captain  Miller  thev  had  found  such  as  would  serve  his  turn,  desi- 
ring him  to  take  a  number  of  hands  ashore,  and  get  them  down  to  the 
water,  which  he  (suspecting  no  harm)  accordingly  did,  and  he  and  his 
men  were  seized,  and  the  long-beat  detained  ashore.  The  captain  was 
forced  to  send  for  the  second  mate,  and  afterwards  the  gunner  ;  the 
mate,  who  was  the  captain's  brother,  went,  but  the  gunner  suspecting 
foul  play,  refused.  In  the  evening  Burgess  went  on  board,^and  advised 
to  surrender  the  ship,  which,  (though  but  16  were  left  on  board,)  they 
scrupled,  and  proposed  going  under  cover  of  their  guns  to  fetch  off  their 
top-masts  and  yau*ds,  and  with  them  put  to  sea ;  but  the  chief  mate, 
Burgess,  (whose  villainy  was  not  yet  known,)  persuaded  them  to  give 
up  a  ship  they  could  neither  defend  nor  sail ;  which  was  no  small  sat- 
isfaction to  the  merchants  in  the  Greyhound,  little  thinking  how  soon 
they  were  to  meet  the  same  fate  ;  for  two  days  after  the  pirates  man- 
ned the  Neptune's  pinnace,  seized  the  Greyhound,  and  took  away  all 
the  money  they  had  paid  them,  and  shifting  out  of  the  Neptune  ten 
pipes  of  Madeira,  with  two  hogsheads  of  brandy,  into  the  Greyhound, 
and  putting  on  board  the  captain,  second  mate,  boatswain  a»d  gunner, 
uf  the  Neptune,  and  about  fourteen  of  her  hands,  ordered  her  to  sea. 
The  rest  of  the  Neptune's  company  being  young  men  fit  for  their  ser- 
vice, were  detained.  Captain  Halsey,  while  the  Scotch  ship  was  fit- 
ting, fell  sick  of  a  fever,  died,  and  was  buried,  with  great  solemnity. 

P.  S.  The  Neptune,  the  year  after  Captain  Halsey  died,  was  ready 
to  go  to  sea  ;  but  there  came  a  hurricane,  and  she  was  lost ;  this  prov- 
ed the  last  ship  that  this  gang  of  pirates  ever  got  possession  of. 


CAPTAIN   THOMAS   WHITE, 

THE     PIRATE, 

Thomas  White  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  where  bis  mother  kept  a 
public  house.  She  took  great  oare  of  his  education,  and  when  he  was 
ffrown  up,  (as  he  had  an  inclination  to  become  a  mariner,)  procurecl 
tor  him  the  king's  letter.  After  he  had  been  several  years  on  board 
a  man  of  war,  he  went  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  married,  got  into  the 
merchant's  service,  and  designed  to  settle  on  the  island.  He  had  com- 
mand of  the  Marygold  brigantine  given  him,  in  which  he  made  seve- 
ral successful  trips  to  Guinea.  In  his  third  he  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  taken  by  a  French  pirate,  who  detained  him,  being  in  want  of 
pood  artists.  They  kept  Whitens  ship  and  sunk  their  own;  but  meet- 
ing with  a  s\eop  en  the  coast  of  Guinea,  more  fit  for  their  purpose,  thej 
went  on  board  her,  and  burnt  the  brigantine. 

After  hs^^ng  cruised  along  the  coast  for  some  time,  the  pirates  doub- 
led the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  shaped  their  course  for  Madagas- 
car, where,  being  drunk,  they  knocked  Jheir  ship  on  the  head  at  a 
phce  called  by  the  natives  Elixa.  When  the  ship  struck,  Capt.  White, 
Capt  Borman,  Capt  Brown,  and  several  other  prisoners  got  into  the 
longboat,  and  with  broken  oars,  and  barrel  staves,  which  they  found 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  paddled  to  Augustine  Bay,  which  was  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  nrom  the  wreck,  where  they  landed,  and  were 
kindly  received  by  the  king  of  Bewaw,  who  spoke  sood  English. 

Tbey  staved  here  about  a  year  and  a  half  at  the  king's  expense^ 
who  gave  them  a  plentiful  allowance  of  provisions,  as  ww  his  custom 
to  all  whit^  men,  mho  were  so  unfortunate  upon  his  coast ;  but  he 
obliged  them  to  enter  the  first  vessel  that  might  come  in,  let  it  be  what 
it  would. 

At  the  expuration  of  tbe  tthove  term,  a  pirate  brigantine  come  in,  on 
board  of  which  the  king  obliged  them  to  enter,  or  travel  by  land  to 
some  other  place,  which  they  durst  not  do ;  and  of  two  evils  chose  the 
least — ^that  of  ^oing  on  bo£^  of  the  pirate  vessel,  which  was  comman- 
ded b^  one  William  Read,  who  received  them  with  gpreat  civility. 

This  commander  went  along  the  coast,  and  picked  up  what  Euro- 
peans he  could  meet  with.  His  crew,  however,  did  not  exceed  forty 
men.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  have  taken  on  board  some  of  the 
wrecked  Frenchmen,  but'for  the  barbarity  with  wluch  they  had  treat- 
ed the  English  prisoners. 

Read,  with  his  gang,  and  a  brigantine  of  sixty  tons,  steered  his 
course  for  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  where  they  met  a  grab  (a  one  mast  ves- 
sel,) of  two  hundred  tons  which  they  took.     They  found  nothing  on 
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board  but  bale  goods,  most  of  which  they  threw  overboard  to  search 
fi>r  gold  and  to  make  room  in  the  vessel. 

In  this  cruise  Capt  Read  was  taken  sick  and  died,  and  was  succeed* 
ed  by  one  Jones.  The  brigantine  being  small,  crazy,  and  worm-ea- 
ten, they  shaped  their  course  for  the  island  of  Mayotta,  where  they 
took  out  the  masts  of  the  brigantine,^  fitted  up  the  grab  and  made  a 
ship  of  her.  Here  they  took  in  a  quantity  of  provisions,  wluch  in  this 
place  are  very  plentiful  and  cheap.  * 

They  staid  here  during  the  monsoon,  which  is  about  six  months; 
after  which  they  resolved  on  goiiu^  to  Madagascar.  As  they  came  in 
sight  of  land  they  spied  a  sail  commg  round  on  the  east  side  of  the  isl- 
and. They  hailed  each  other  and  received  the  same  answer,  viz. 
from  the  seas.      They  went  in  company. 

This  vessel  was  a  small  French  ship  laden  with  liquors  from  Mai- 
timco,  first  commanded  by  one  Fourgette,  to  trade  with  the  pirates  for 
slaves,  at  Ambcxiawonla,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  in  latitude,  17^ 
90*  and  was  taken  by  them  after  the  following  manner. 

The  pirates,  who  were  headed  by  George  Booth,  now  commander 
of  the  snip,  went  on  board  (as  they  had  often  done)  to  the  number  of 
ten,  and  carried  money  with.them  under  pretence  of  purchasing  what 
they  wanted.  This  Booth  had  formerly  been  gunner  on  board  a  pi- 
rate ship,  called  the  Dolphin. 

Capt  Fourgette  was  well  upon  his  guard,  and  searched  every 
man  as  he  came  over  the  side,  and  a  pair  of  pocket  pistols  were  found 
upon  a  Dutchman  who  was  the  first  entered.  The  captain  told  him 
he  was  a  rogue,  and  had  some  bad  design  upon  his  ship,  and  the  piratea 
pretended  to  be  so  angry  with  the  fellow  for  pretending  to  come  aboard 
with  arms,  that  they  threatened  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  and  tossing 
him  roughly  into  the  boat,  ordered  him  ashore,  though  they  had  previ- 
ously taken  an  oath  either  to  carry  the  ship,  or  die  in  the  undertaking* 

Thev  were  all  searched,  but  they  contrived  to  get  on  board  four  pis- 
tols, which  were  all  the  arms  thev  had  for  the  enterprise,  and  Oaptun 
Fourgette  had  twenty  men,  and  his  small  arms  on  tne  awning,  to  be  in 
readiness. 

The  captain  invited  them  into  the  cabin  to  dinner,  but  Booth  chose 
to  dine  with  the  under  officers,  though  one  Johnson,  Isaac,  and  another 
went  down.  Booth  was  to  give  the  watch-word,  which  was  to  be 
kwrrah.  Standing  near  the  awning  and  being  a  nimble  fellow,  at  one 
spring  threw  himself  upon  it,  drew  the  arms  to  him,  fired  his  pistol 
among  the  men,  one  of  them  he  wounded  and  gave  the  signal. 

Three,  I  said  were  in  the  cabin,  and  seven  upon  deck,  who  with 
hand-spikes  and  the  arms  seized,  secured  the  ship's  crew.  The  cap- 
tahi  and  his  two  mates  were  at  dinner  in  the  cabin,  hearing  the  pistol* 
fell  upon  Johnson,  and  stabbed  him  in  severalplaces  with  their  forks, 
>ut  they  being  silver  did  no  great  damage.  Fourgette  snatched  his 
piece  which  he  snapt  at  Isaac's  breast  several  times,  but  it  would  not 
go  oC    At  last  finding  resistance  vam,  he  submitted,  and  the  pirates 
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set  hiniy  and  those  of  hLs  men  that  would  not  join  them  ashore,  allow-* 
ing  him  to  take  his  books,  papers,  and  whatever  else  he  claimed  as 
belonging  to  himself ;  and  gave  him  several  casks  of  liquor,  with  arms 
and  powder  to  purchase  provisions  in  the  country. 

1  beg  pardon  for  this,  which  appeared  rather  a  needful  digression,  and 
will  now  return  to  my  narrative. 

After  they  had  taken  in  the  Dolphin's  company,  which  were  on  the 
island,  and  by  that  means  increased  their  number  to  that  of  eighty,  they 
sailed  to  St.  Mary's,  where  Capt.  Mosson  was  at  anchor,  between  the 
island  and  the  main. 

The  gentleman  and  his  whole  company  had  been  cut  off  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Ort  Vantyle,  a  Dutchman  of  New  York.  Out  of  her  they 
took  water  casks  and  other,  necessaries,  which  being  done  they  steer* 
ed  for  the  river  Methelage,  on  the  west  side  of  Madagascar,  in  the  16th 
degree  of  latitude,  to  obtain  salt  provisions,  and  to  proceed  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  lie  in  wait  for  the  Moorish  ships  from  Mocha. 

On  their  way  to  Madagascar  they  fell  in  (as  I  have  said,)  with  the 
pirate  on  board  of  which  was  Capt.  White.  They  joined  in  compa- 
ny, came  to  anchor  together  in  the  above  named  river,  where  they  had 
cleaned,  salted  and  taken  in  provisions,  and  were  ready  to  go  to  sea, 
when  a  large  ship  appeared  in  sight  and  stood  into  the  same  river.  The 
pirates  knew  not  whether  she  was  a  merchantman  or  a  man  of  war. 
She  had  been  the  latter  belon^ng  to  the  French  king,  and  could 
mount  fifty  guns ;  but  having  been  taken  by  the  English,  she  was 
bought  by  some  London  merchants,  and  fitted  out  from  that  port  to 
slave  at  Madagascar,  and  then  go  to  Jamaica.  The  captain  was  a 
young,  inexperienced  man,  who  was  put  in  with  a  nurse. 

The  pirates  sent  their  boat  to  speak  with  him,  but  the  ship  firing  at 
them,  they  concluded  it  a  man  of  war  and  rowed  ashore.  The  two 
pirates  shipped  and  ran  ashore  ;  the  grab  standing  in,  and  not  keep« 
mg  her  wind  so  well  as  the  French  built  ship,  ran  among  a  parcel  of 
mangroves,  and  a  stump  piercing  her  bottom  she  sunk  ;  the  other  run 
aground,  let  go  her  ancnor,  and  received  no  damage,  for  the  flowing 
tide  fetched  her  off. 

The  captun  of  the  Speaker,  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  ship 
which  fHgntened  the  pirates,)  was  not  a  little  proud  of  having  fright- 
ened these  two  pirates  ashore,  and  could  not  help  expressing  himeelf 
in  these  words  :  "How  will  my  name  ring  on  the  Exchange,  when  it  is 
known  that  I  have  run  two  pirates  aground ;!'  which  gave  a  handle  to 
a  satirical  return  from  one  of  his  men  after  he  was  taken,  who  sud : 
"Lord,  how  our  captain's  name  will  ring  on  the  Exchange,  when  it  is 
known  that  he  frigntened  two  pirate  ships  ashore,  and  was  afterwards 
taken  by  their  two  boats." 

When  the  Speaker  came  within  shot,  she  fired  several  times  at  the 
two  vessels  ;  and  when  she  came  to  an  anchor,  several  more  into  the 
country.which  frightened  the  negroes,  who  having  told  their  king,  would 
allow  him  no  trade,  until  the  pirates  whom  he  had  driven  ashore, 
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(having  a  design  to  take  his  ship)  interceeded  for  him,  tellmg  the  • 
king,  wat  what  had  happened  was  through  a  mistake,  it  being  a  cus- 
tom among  their  countrymen  to  fire  their  guns  by  way  of  respect,  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  gunner's  negligence,  that  they  had  fired  shot. 
The  captain  of  the  Speaker  sent  nis  purser  ashore,  to  go  up  the 
country  to  the  king,  (wno  lived  about  twenty  miles  firom  the  coast,) 
with  a  couple  of  small  arms  inlaid  with  gold,  a  couple  of  brass  blun- 
derbusses, and  a  pair  of  pistols,  as  presents,  and  to  require  trade. 

As  soon  as  the  purser  was  ashore,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  by  one 
Tom  Collins  who  lived  on  the  shore,  and  had  belonged  to  the  Charming 
Mary,  of  Barbadoes,  which  went  out  with  a  commission,  but  was  con- 
Terted  to  a  pirate.  He  told  the  purser  he  was  his  prisoner,  and  must 
answer  for  the  damages  done  two  merchants,  who  were  slaving  on  the 
coast.  The  purser  answered,  that  he  was  not  the  commander  ;  that 
the  captain  was  a  hot-headed,  rash  youth,  put  into  business  by  h» 
friends,  which  he  did  not  understand  ;  but  that  satisfaction  should  be 
made.  He  was  carried  by  Collins  on  board  Booth's  ship  when,  at  first, 
he  was  talked  to  in  pretty  strong  terms ;  but  after  a  while  treated  with 
more  civility,  and  the  next  mornii^  sent  up  the  country  to  the  king, 
with  a  guide,  and  a  peace  concluded  as  before  stated. 

The  king  allowed  them  to  trade,  and  sent  down  the  usual  presents, 
viz.  a  couple  of  oxen,  between  twenty  and  tUrty  people  laden  with 
rice,  and  as  many  more  with  the  country  liquor,  called  toke. 

The  captain  then  settled  the  factory  on  the  shore,  and  began  to  buy 
slaves  ana  provisions.  The  pirates  were  among  them,  and  bad  oppor- 
tunities of  sounding  the  men,  and  finding  in  what  posture  the  ship  lay. 
They  found  by  one  Hugh  Man,  belonging  to  the  Speaker,  that  there 
were  not  above  forty  men  on  board,  and  that  they  had  lost  the  second 
mate  and  twenty  hands  in  the  long  boat,  on  the  coast,  before  they  came 
into  this  harbor,  but  that  they  kept  a  good  lookout,  and  their  guns 
ready  primed.  However,  for  a  hundred  pounds,  they  agreed  with  him 
to  wet  all  the  priming,  and  assist  in  taking  the  ship. 

After  a  few  days,  the  captain  of  the  Speaker  went  ashore,  and  was 
received  with  a  great  deal  of  civility  by  the  heads  of  the  pirates,  having 
previously  agreed  to  make  satisfaction.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  he  was 
mvitedby  them  to  eat  abarbacuedshoat,  which  invitation  he  accepted. 
After  dinner,  Capt.  Bowen,  who  was,  (as  already  stated,  a  prisoner  on 
board  the  Frencn  pirate,  but  now  become  one  of  the  fraternity,  and 
master  of  the  grab,)  went  out,  and  returned  with  a  case  of  pistols  in  his 
hand,  and  told  the  captain  of  the  Speaker,  (whose  name,  for  certain 
reasons,  I  shall  omit  to  mention,)  that  he  was  his  prisoner.  He  asked 
upon  what  accountt  Bowen  replied,  **  we  want  a  ship,  and  yours  being 
a  g^ood  one,  we  ^x^  resolved  on  having  her,  to  make  amends  mr  the  dam- 
age you  have  done  us."  His  boat's  crew  and  the  rest  of  his  men  were 
also  made  prisoners. 

A  watch  word  was  given,  and  no  boat  to  be  admitted  on  board  the 
ship.     This  word,  which  was  for  that  night,  Coventry^  was  known  to 
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the  pirates.  At  8  o'clock  they  manned  the  twelve  oared  boat,  with 
twenty-four  men  and  set  out  for  the  ship.*  When  they  had  put  ott,  the 
captain  of  the  Speaker  desired  them  to  come  back,  for  he  wanted  to 
speak  with  them.  Captain  Booth  asked  him  what  he  wanted  1  He 
replied,  "  you  can  never  take  my  ship."  "  Then,"  said  Booth,  "  we'll 
die  on  or  along  side  of  her,"  and  then  proceeded. 

When  they  were  near  the  ship  they  were  hailed,  and  the  answet 
was  The  Coventry.  "  All  well,"  said  the  mate,  "get  the  lights  over  the 
side;"  but  seeing  the  second  boat,  he  asked,  "what  boat  is  that?" 
One  answered,  "it  is  a  raft  of  water;"  another  said,  "aboatof  beef  ;*• 
this  derangement  in  the  answers  made  the  mate  suspicious,  who  cried 
out,  "  Pirates !  take  to  your  arms  my  lads,"  and  immediately 
clapped  a  match  to  a  gun,  which,  (as  the  priming  had  been  pretaoudy 
wet  by  the  treacherous  Hugh  Man,)  only  fizzed.  They  made  them- 
selves masters  of  her,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  either  side. 

The  next  day  they  put  the  necessary  provisions  on  board  the  Frenck 
built  ship,  and  gave  her  to  the  c&ptam  of  the  Speaker,  and  those  of 
his  men  who  would  go  with  him.  The  captain  having  thus  lost  his 
ship,  sailed  in  that  which  the  pirates  had  given  him,  for  Johanna,  where 
he  died  of  grief. 

The  pirates  having  victualled,  ssdled  for  the  Bay  of  St.  Augustine, 
where  they  took  in  between  seventy  and  eighty  men,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  ship  Alexandria,  commanded  by  Captain  James,  who  was  also 
a  jnrate.  They  also  took  in  their  guns,  and  mounted  the  Speaker  with 
fifty-four ;  they  numbered  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  besides  twenty 
slaves. 

From  hence  they  sailed  for  the  East  Indies,  but  stopped  at  Zangue<- 
bar  for  fresh  provisions,  where  the  Portuguese  had  had  a  settlement,  but 
was  then  inhabited  by  the  Arabians.  Some  of  them  went  ashore  with 
the  captain  to  buy  provisions.  The  captain  was  sent  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  went,  being  accompanied  by  fourteen  of  his  men.  They 
Kassed  through  the  guard,  and  when  they  had  entered  the  Govemor^s 
ouse  thev  were  all  cut  off ;  and  at  the  same  time,  others  who  were  in 
different  nouses  in  the  town  were  attacked  and  fled  to  the  shore.  The 
long  boat  which  lay  off  at  a  grappling,  was  immediately  seized  by  those 
who  sought  for  it.  There  were  not  above  half  a  dozen  of  the  prates 
who  carried  their  arms  ashore,  but  they  used  them  so  well  that  most  of 
the  men  got  into  the  boat.  The  quarter-master  was  attacked  by  many 
but  he  behaved  himself  so  well,  having  his  drawn  sword,  that  he 
got  into  a  little  canoe,  put  off,  and  readied  the  long  boat. 

In  the  interim,  the  Arabians  played  upon  the  ship  with  their  litde 
fort,  which  was  returned  with  equal  warmth.  They  got  on  board 
with  the  loss  of  Capt.  Booth,  and  twenty  men,  and^set  sail  for  the  East 
Indies  When  they  had  got  under  sail,  they  chose  a  new  captain,  and 
the  quarter-master,  who  had  behaved  so  well  during  the  last  affair  with 
the  Arabians,  was  chosen ;  but  he  declining  all  command,  the  crew 
made  choice  of  Bowen  for  captain,  Pickering  to  succeed  him  as  quar- 
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ter-master,  Samuel  Hercault>  a  Frenchman,  for  quarter-master,  and 
Nathaniel  North,  for  captain  quarter-master. 

Things  being  thus  settled,  they  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea* 
and  fell  in  with  thirteen  sail  of  Moorish  ships,  with  which  they  kept 
company  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  did  not  venture  too  near 
them,  as  they  took  them  to  be  Portuguese  men-of-war.  At  length  part 
were  for  bosurding,  and  proposed  it.  The  captain,  though  he  said  little, 
did  not  seem  inclined,  for  he  was  but  a  young  pirate,  though  an  old 
liommander  of  a  merchantman.  Those  who  wcreudesirous  to  board, 
then  desired  Captain  Boreman  to  take  the  command,  but  he  said  he 
would  not  be  an  usurper ;  that  no  one  was  more  fit  for  commander, 
than  he  who  was  commander ;  that  he  would  stand  by  his  fusil,  with 
such  as  wanted  him  to  take  the  command,  to  be  ready  to  board  ;  on 
#hich,  the  captain's  quarter-master  said,  if  they  were  resolved  to  en- 
gage, their  captain  did  not  lack  resolution  ;  therefore  he  ordered  them 
to  get  their  tucks  on  board,  and  get  ready  for  boarding ;  and  coming 
up  with  the  hindermost  ship,  they  fired  abroad  side  into  her,  wluch  kill- 
ed two  Moors,  boarded  and  carried  her :  but  night  coming  on,  they 
made  only  this  prize,  which  yielded  them  £500  per  man.  Thence 
they  sailed  to  the  Malabar  coast.  The  adventures  of  the  pirates  on 
this  coast  are  already  recorded  in  Captain  Bowen's  life,  to  which  I 
refer  the  reader,  and  shall  only  observe,  that  all  this  time  Capt.  White 
was  before  the  mast,  being  a  farced  roan  from  the  beginning. 

Bowen's  crew  disper^ng,  Captain  White  went  to  Methelage,  wher6 
he  lived  with  the  king,  not  havmg  an  opportunity  of  getting  off  the 
island,  Until  another  pirate  ship,  called  the  Prosperous,  commanded  by 
6ne  Thomas  Howara,  came  in. 

Those  who  were  ashore  with  Captain  White,  resolved  to  enter  this 
•hip,  and  be,  rather  than  to  be  left  among  the  natives,  and  hoping  an 
opportunity  might  present  itself  which  would  enable  him  to  get  home^ 
accompamed  them.  He  continued  on  board  this  ship,  in  which  he  was 
made  quarter-master,  until  they  met  with  and  joined  Captain  Brown^ 
At  port  Dolphin  he  went  off  in  the  boat  to  fetch  some  of  the  crew 
which  were  left  ashore,  the  ship  having  blown  to  sea  during  the  night* 
The  ship  not  being  able  to  get  in,  and  he,  supposing  she  had  gone  to 
the  west  side  of  the  island,  (as  they  had  formerly  proposed,)  steered 
that  course  with  his  boat  ana  twentv-six  men.  They  touched  at  Au-* 
gustine,  where  they  waited  a  week,  in  expectation  of  the  ship,  but  not 
appearing,  the  king  ordered  them  to  be  gone,  telling  them,  that  they 
imposed  upon  him  by  their  lies,  for  he  did  not  believe  they  had  any 
ship ;  however,  he  gave  them  fresh  provisions,  and  they  made  for 
Methelage.  Here,  (as  Captain  White  was  known  to  the  king,)  they 
were  kindly  received,  and  staid  a  fortnight,  in  expectation  of  their 
ship  ;  but  not  appearing,  they  rabed  their  boat  a  streak,  salted  the  pro- 
visions which  the  king  gave  them,  put  in  water,  and  stood  for  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  designing  to  go  round,  believing  their  ship  might  be 
«t  the  island  of  St  Mary.  When  they  came  to  the  north  end,  the  cur- 
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fent  which  gets  to  the  N.  W.  for  eight  months  m  the  year,  they  found 
it  impossible  to  get  round.  Wherefore  they  got  into  a  harbor,  of  which 
there  are  many  for  small  vessels.  Here  they  staid  three  or  four 
weeks,  when  part  of  the  crew  were  for  burning  the  boat,  and  of  trav- 
elling by  land,  to  a  black  king  of  their  acquaintance,  whose  name  was 
Roberimbs,  who  lived  at  a  place  ci^ed  Manangaromasigh,  in  lat  16^. 
As  this  king  had  been  several  times  assisted  by  the  whites  in  his  wars, 
he  was  a  great  friend  to  them.  Captam  White  dissuaded  them  froii> 
this  undertaking,  and  with  much  ado  saved  the  boat ;  but  one  half  of 
the  men,  being  resolved  to  go  by  land,  they  took  what  provisions  they 
wanted  and  started.  Captain  White,  and  those  who  staid  with  him, 
accompanied  them  a  day's  journey,  and  then  returning,  they  got  into 
the  boat,  and  went  back  to  Methelage. 

Here  he  built  a  deck  to  Ins  boat,  and  laid  by  three  months,  in  which 
time  there  came  in  three  pirates  with  a  boat,  which  had  formerly  been 
trepanned  on  board  the  Severn  and  Sarborough  men-of-war,  which 
had  been  looking  for  pirates  on  the  east  side  :  irom  which  ships  they 
made  then*  escape  at  Mohila,  in  a  small  canoe,  to  Johanna,  and  from 
Johanna  to  Mayotta,  where  the  king  made  them  the  boat  which  brought 
them  to  Methelage.     The  turn  of  the  current^s  setting  to  the  N.  W. 
with  violence  being  ovet,  they  proceeded  together  with  White's  crew, 
to  the  north  end,  where  the  current  running  yet  too  strong  to  get 
round,  they  went  into  a  harbor,  and  staid  there  a  month,  maintaining 
themselves  upon  fishj  and  wild  hogs,  which  were  abundant.     At  length 
having  fine  weather,  and  the  swiftness  of  the  current  having  abated^ 
they  got  round,  ^nd  after  sailing  about  fortv  miles  on  the  east  side,  they 
went  into  a  harbor,  where  they  found  a  piece  of  a  jacket,  which  they 
knew  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  men  who  had  left  them  to  go  by 
land.     He  had  been  a  forced  man,  and  a  ship-carpenter.    .This  they 
supposed  he  had  torn  to  wear  around  his  feet ;  that  part  of  the  country 
.being  barren  and  rocky.     As  they  sailed  along  this  coast,  they  came  to 
an  anchor  in  convenient  harbors  cfvery  night,  till  they  came  to  Manan^ 
garomasigh,  where  king  Roberimbs  resided,  where  they  called  to  en- 
quire for  their  friends,  and  to  recruit  with  provisions.     The  latter  was 
givenlhem,  but  they  could  obtain  no  information  respecting  their  com-^ 
panions. 

They  then  went  to  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  where  a  canoe  came  oft 
to*  them,  with  a  letter  directed  to  any  white  man.  They  knew  it  to  be 
the  hatid  writing  of  one  of  their  former  companions.  This  letter  was 
to  advise  them  to  be  on  their  guard  and  not  to  trust  too  much  to  th^ 
Hacks  .of  that  place,  they  having  been  formerly  treacherous.  They 
enquired  after  their  ship,  and  were  informed,  that  the  company  h^d 
given  her  to  the  Moors,  who  had  gone  out  with  her,  and  that  they  had 
settled  at  a  place  called  Ambonavonla,  about  twenty  leagues  to  the 
south  of  St.  Mary,  where  they  lived  among  the  negroes  as  so  mai^j 
sovereigns. 

One  of  the  bla'-ks  who  brought  off  the  letter  went  on  board  their 
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lK>at,  and  guided  Jhem  to  a  place  called  Olumbah,  where  twelve  of 
them  lived  in  a  large  hoUse  which  they  had  built,  and  fortified  with 
«bout  twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  rest  oi  them  were  settled  in  small  companies  of  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  together,  along  the  coast,  as  the  English,  French,  Dutch, 
&c.  They  made  enquiry  for  their  companions ;  and  Capt.  White 
desiring  to  return  home,  proposed  going  out  again  in  the  boat ;  and 
many  of  them  agreed  to  go  under  his  command,  and  if  they  could  not 
meet  a  ship  to  carry  them  to  Europe,  to  follow  their  old  vocation^ 
But  the  others  did  not  think  it  reasonable  for  him  to  have  the  boat, 
but  thought  it  ought  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  set  up  for  sale,  and  Capt.  White  bought  it  for  400 
pieces  of  eight,  and  with  his  old  companions,  whose  number  were 
increased  by  others  of  the  ship's  crew,  ne  returned  the  same  way  he 
had  come  to  Methelage. 

Here  he  met  with  a  French  ship  of  fifty  tons  and  six  guns,  which 
had  been  taken  by  some  pirates  who  lived  at  Maratan.  This  ship's 
master  would  not  allow  White  and  his  mei^  a  passage  to  Europe,  lor 
he  had  himself  once  been  a  pirate,  ^nd  auarter-master  to  Bowen  in  the 
Speaker,  and  apprehended  their  taking  his  ship.  England  and  France 
being  at  that  time  at  war  with  each  other,  he  thought  they  might  do 
without  being  called  in  question  as  pirates.  The  pirates  who  had  been 
ooncemed  in  taking  Hercault's  ship,  had  gone  up  the  country,  and  left 
her  to  the  men  bcloi^ngtothe  Degrave,  whohaa  fitted  her  up,  cleaned 
and  tallowed  her,  and  got  in  some  provisions,  with  a  design  of  going  to 
the  West  Indies,  that  they  might  light  on  some  ship  in  which  to  return 
to  their  native  country. 

Capt.  White  having  found  these  men  desirous  of  joining  him,  and  of 
going  round  to  Ambonavonla,  it  was  agreed  upon,  and  they  unani* 
mouslyi6hi(^'^him  commander.  They  then  put  to  sea,  and  *stood  for 
the  south '(ftffrbl^the  island,  and  touched  at  Don  Mascarenhas,  where 
he  took  in  a^^li¥g^dti,  and  stretching  over  to  Madagascar,  fell  in  with 
Ambonavonla,  a^  ttlct>eased  his  company  to  sixty  men.  From  that 
place  he  shaped  hi^^ilHf^  for  the  Island  of  Mayotta,  where  he  clean- 
ed his  ship  and  waitefd  ffitiK Ae  season  to  go  into  the  Red  Sea.  The 
proper  time  having  arriV(ed^,ijdffid  having  previously  taken  in  provisions, 
and  the  ship  bein^  well  fitted), ^ihe  sailed  jfor  Babelmandel,  and  running 
into  a  harbor,  waited  for  the  M6<^- ships. 

He  here  took  two  grabs  laden  wHbnppovisions  and  having  small  mon- 
ey and  drugs.  These  he  phindered  ol^/^hkt  was  of  any  service  to  him, 
kept  them  a  fortnight  and  let  them  go.  Soon  after  they  spied  a  lofty 
ship,  upon  which  they  put  to  sea,  but  finding  her  an  European,  and 
too  strong  for  them,  gave  over  the  chase  and  were  glad  to  shake  her 
off,  and  get  back  to  their  former  station.  A  few  davs  after,  they 
met  with  a  large  ship  of  about  one  thousand  tons,  and  six  hundred  men, 
ealled  the  Malabar,  which  they  chased  all  night,  and  took  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  loss  of  the  boat-swain  only,  besides  two  or  three  wound- 
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ed.     In  taking  this  ship  they  damaged  their  own  so  much  by  i  ^  ^^ 

their  mast,  carrying  away  their  bowsprit,  and  beating  in  part*  of  their 
upper  works,  that  they  aid  not  think  her  longer  fit  for  use.  They 
therefore  filled  her  with  prisoners,  gave  them  provisions,  and  sent  them 
away. 

Some  days  after  this  they  spied  a  Portuguese  man-of-war  of  forty-four 
guns, 'which  they  chased  but  gave  over  by  carrying  their  main-top- 
mast, so  that  they  did  not  speak  with  her,  for  the  Portuguese  took  no 
notice  of  them.  Four  days  after  they  had  left  the  Portuguese  man- 
of-war,  they  fell  in  with  a  Sprtuguese  merchantman,  which  they  chased 
with  English  colors  flying.  The  Portuguese,  taking  White  for  an  En- 
glish man-of-war,  or  an  East  Indiaman,  made  no  endeavors  to  get  from 
him,  but  on  his  coming  up  brought  to,  and  sent  his  boat  on  board  with 
a  present  of  sweet-meats  to  the  English  captain.  His  boat's  crew  was 
detained,  and  the  pirates  getting  into  his  boat  with  their  arms,  went  on 
board  and  fired  on  the  Portuguese,  who  being  sui'prised,  asked  if  war 
was  declared  between  England  and  Portugal  ?  They  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  but  the  captain  could  not  believe  them.  However, 
thev  took  what  they  liked,  and  kept  him  with  them. 

After  two  days  they  met  with  the  Dorothy,  an  English  ship,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Penruddock,  coming  from  Mocha.  Theyexchanged 
several  shots  in  the  chase,  but  when  they  came  along  side  of  her,  they 
entered  their  men,  and  found  no  resistance,  she  being  navigated  by 
Moors  with  no  Europeans  except  the  officers.  By  vote  they  gave 
Capt.  Penruddock  (from  whom  they  had  taken  a  considerable  quan-i 
tity  of  money,)  the  Portuguese  ship  and  cargo,  with  what  bales  he  pleas- 
ed to  take  out  of  his  own,  and  kept  the  English  ship  for  their  own  use. 

Soon  after,  they  plundered  a  Malabar  sUp,  out  of  which  they  took 
as  much  money  as  came  to  «£200  to  each  man,  but  missed  50,000  se- 

auins  which  were  hid  in  a  jar  under  the  cow's  stall.  They  then  put 
le  Portuguese  and  Moorish  prisoners  on  board  the  Malabar,  and  s^nt 
them  about  thenr  business.  The  day  after  they  had  sent  the  prisoners 
away,  one  Capt.  Benjamin  Stacy,  in  a  ketdi  .of  six  guns,  fell  into 
their  hands.  They  took  what  moneyj  hai  had^««nd  what  goods  and 
provisions  they  wanted.  Of  the  jneney^  j^50Q,  'a  silver  mug,  and  two 
8iK>ons  belonged  to  a  couple  of  ohiIdF^ilLfwh0>  were  under  the  care  of 
Stacy.  The  children  mourned  gvtiviou^Iy  for  their  loss,  and  the  captain 
asking  the  reason  of  their  tearei^tWaaiansweiCcd  by  Stacy,  that  the  above 
sum  and  plate  Vas  all  the  children  Ibad  to  bring  them  up.  Capt  White 
addressed  his  men,  and  told  i  them  it  was  cruel  to  rob  the  innocent 
children  ;  upon  which,  by  ilnanimous  consent,  all  was  agsdn  restored 
to  them.  Besides,  they  made  a  present  to  Stacy's  mate  and  under 
officers,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  to  the  children. 
Stacy  and  his  crew  were  then  dismissed,  and  then  they  made  the  best 
of  their  way  out  of  the  Red  Sea. 

They  went  into  the  bay  of  Defarr,  where  they  found  a  ketch  at  an- 
chor, which  the  people  had  made  by  seizing  the  master,  and  boat'a 
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crew  ashore.  They  took  a  French  gcntleroan,  named  Monsieur  Ber- 
ger,  on  board,  whom  they  carried  along  with  them,  and  took  out  aboift 
two  thousand  dollars,  and  sold  the  ketch  to  the  chief  for  provisions. 

Hence  they  suled  for  Madagascar,  but  touched  at  Marcarenhas, 
where  several  of  them  went  ashore  with  their  booty,  amounting  to 
about  jC1200  each.  Here  they  took  in  fresh  provisions,  and  sailed 
for  Madagascar,  and  fell  in  with  the  Hopeful  Point,  where  they  divi- 
ded their  spoils,  and  settled  upon  the  shore;  here  White  buUt  a  house, 
bought  cattle,  took  off  the  upper  deck  of  his  ship,  and  was  fitting  her 
up  for  the  ne^^t  season.  When  she  was  nearly  ready  for  sea,  Captun 
John  Halsey,  came  in  with  a  brigantine,  which  being  a  more  proper 
ship  for  them,  they  desisted  working  on  the  ship,  and  those  who  had  a 
mind  for  new  advenftures,  joined  Halsey,  among  whom  White  entered 
as  captain. 

On  his  return  to  Madagascar,  White  was  taken  ill  of  afflux,  which 
in  about  five  or  six  months  ended  his  days.  Finding  his  days  were 
drawing  to  a  close,  he  made  his  will,  left  several  legacies,  and  appoint- 
ed three  men  of  difierent  nations,  guardian  to  his  son  whom  he  had 
by  a  woman  of  the  country,  desiring  bin)  to  be  sent  to  England,  with 
the  money  be  had  left  him,  in  the  first  English  ship,  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  christian  reli^on,  in  hopes  he  might  live  a  better  life  than  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  buned  in  the  same  manner  as  they  usually  bury  their 
companions.  Some  ^ears  after,  an  English  ship  touching  there,  the 
guanlians  faithfully  discharged  their  duty,  and  put  him  on  board  with 
ue  captain,  who  brqught  hun  up  with  care,  acting  by  him  as  a  man  of 
probity  and  honor, 
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THE     PIRATE. 

The  origin  of  this  villidii  remmns  in  obscurity  ;  which  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  was  brutally  ignorant,  and 
wholly  unfit  to  command  even  a  band  of  pirates,  unless  his  cruelty  and 
blood  thirstiness  may  be  considered  a  qualification.  Of  all  the  miscre- 
ants that  have  ever  disgraced  their  kind,  not  one  is  known  to  have 
been  more  bloody  and  remorseless  than  William  f'lv. 

In  April,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  the  snow  Elizabeth 
Snow,  of  Bfistol,  was  preparing  to  sail  from  Jamaica  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  Mr.  Greep,  the  master,  shipped  this  Fly  as  boatswain.  It 
seems  that  he  had  been  a  pirate  before,  and  having  escaped  lustice,  he 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  getting  an  honest  living,  and  or  attaining 
some  small  preferment,  of  which  he  was  v6ry  ambitious. 

Immediately  after  sailing.  Fly  sounded  the  crew,  severally,  and  found 
most  of  them  birds  of  his  own  feather ;  ripe  for  any  guilt  he  might  de- 
vise. As  he  thus  found  tools  ready  to  his  hands,  he  conspired  with 
them  to  seize  the  vessel  and  kill  the  officers.  This  done,  he  proposed 
to  assume  the  command,  and  renew  his  trade  of  piracy.  His  brethreu 
in  iniquity  fully  concurred  with  him. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  Fly  went  up  to  Maurice  Condon, 
the  man  at  the  helm,  accompanied  by  Alexander  Mitchell,  Henry  Hill, 
Samuel  Cole,  Thomas  Winthrop,  and  other  conspirators.  Putting  a 
pistol  to  Condon's  head,  Fly  swore,  that  if  he  uttered  a  syllable  or  stir- 
red hand  or  foot,  he  would  blow  his  brains  out  on  the  spot.  Then, 
leaving  a  sentry  over  Condon,  he  tucked  up  his  sleeves,  and  went  with 
Mitchell  into  the  captain's  cabin,  with  a  naked  cutlass  in  his  hand. 
He  told  the  captain  that  he  was  captain  no  longer,  and  must  turn  out. 
Captain  Green  asked  what  was  the  matter ;  and  was  answered  by 
Mitchell,  that  they  had  no  time  to  answer  impertinent  questions,  and 
that  if  he  would  turn  out  and  go  on  deck  quietly,  it  would  save  them 
the  trouble  of  scraping  the  cabin ;  but  if  he  would  not,  then  a  few 
buckets  of  water  and  a  scraper  would  take  his  blood  out  of  the  floor ; 
that  they  had  chosen  Captain  Fly  for  their  commander,  and  would 
have  no  other.  He  said,  furthermore,  that  they  were  resolved  not  to 
waste  their  provisions  to  feed  useless  mouths. 

Mr.  Green  said,  that  since  such  was  their  resolution,  he  would  make 
no  resistance.  He  only  begged  that  they  would  spare  his  life  ;  as  it 
would  be  no  obstacle  to  their  designs.  He  said  that  he  had  never  trea- 
ted any  of  them  harshly,  and  that  therefore  they  could  not  kill  him 
out  of  revenge.  If  they  wished  to  do  so  for  their  own  security,  he  gave 
his  word  that  he  would  oppose  them  in  nothing,      If  they  were  not 
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satisfied  with  the  pledge,  lie  desired  them  to  keep  him  in  iroDS  tiU  the^ 
came  to  some  place  where  they  might  conveniently  put  him  on  shore. 
"Ay,"  said  Fly,  "to  live  and  hang  us,  if  we  are  ever  taken  1  No,  no , 
that  hite  won't  take.     It  has  hanged  many  an  honest  fellow  already. 
Walk  up  !  walk  up. 

Fly  and  Mitchell  then  laid  hands  on  him,  and  pulled  him  out  of  bed. 
The  poor  man  again  entreated  them  to  spare  Um,  for  his  soul's  sakci 
and  he  would  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  never  to  appear 
agaunst  them.  He  continued  to  plead  for  life,  mere  life,  in  terms,  that 
had  these  monsters  been  indeed  men  in  any  thing  but  form,  must  have 
softened  them.  He  said  he  was  unfit  to  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  God ;  that  he  was  loaded  with  sins,  and  that,  to  send  him 
to  that  awful  tribunal  before  these  were  washed  away  by  tears  of 
repentance,  would  be  cruelty  infinitely  greater  than  mer^y  depriving 
him  of  life,  since  without  Imving  given  them  any  provocation,  they 
would  consign  him  to  everlasting  misery.  If  they  would  not  be  per- 
suaded he  conjured  them  in  the  name  of  their  fathers,  of  their  moth- 
ers, and  of  all  they  held  in  reverence,  to  allow  him  to  prepare  for  so 
great  a  change.  He  asked,  he  said,  no  more  mercy  than  the  laws 
would  allow  them  in  case  tibiey  should  be  taken  hereafter — but  it  was 
all  in  vain ;  Mitchell  cut  hb  pleading  short. 

"D       ■  n  your  blood,"  said  he,  "no  preaching.     Be  d nd  if  you 

will ;  what 's  that  to  usi     Let  him  look  out  who  has  the  watch.    On 
deck,  you  dog;  we'll  lose  no  more  time  about  you." 

They  then  dr^ged  him  into  the  steerage,  and  forced  him  on  deck, 
*  without  regard  to  his  prayers  and  supplications.  Here  one  of  these 
fiends  incarnate  asked  him,  if  he  would  take  the  leap  like  a  brave  man, 
or  be  tossed  overboard  like  a  sneaking  rascal.  Then,  addressing  him- 
self to  Fly,  the  captain  said,  "Boatswain,  for  God  Almighty's  sedce,  do 
not  throw  me  overboard.  If  you  do,  I  am  lost  forever;  for  hell  will 
assuredly  be  the  portion  of  my  crimes." 

"  D — n  him,"  said  Fly,  "  since  he's  so  godly,  we'll  give  bun  time  to 
say  his  prayers  and  I'll  Jbe  parson.  Say  after  me,  *  Lord,  have  mercy 
on  me.'  Short  prayers  are  best,  so  no  more  words,  and  over  with  him." 
The  captain  still  implored  mercy,  and  begged  an  hour's  respite 
only,  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  miscreants  seized  him  and  threw  him 
overboard.  He  caught  and  hung  by  the  main  sheet,  which  when 
Winthrop  saw,  he  brought  an  axe  and  chopped  off  the  unhappy  vic- 
tim's hand*  and  he  fell,  and  sunk.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  keen 
sense  of  his  unworthiness  and  lost  condition,  will  be  found  acceptable, 
and  be  the  means  to  screen  him  from  the  punishment  he  so  much 
feared. 

The  captain  being  thus  despatched,  Thomas  Jenkins,  the  mate,  was 
secured  and  brought  on  deck  to  undergo  the  same  fate.  His  entrea- 
ties were  as  useless  as  those  of  the  captain  had  been,  and  not  to  be 
reversed ;  for  he  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  knew  not  what  mer- 
cy is.    His  executioncre  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  supplication.     "  He 
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belongs  to  the  captain's  mess,"  said  they,  ^^  so  let  them  drink  together i 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  part  such  good  company." 

Thus  they  jested  with  his  agonies ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  so  pa^ 
tiently  as  the  captain.  He  made  some  struggle,  which  irritated  his 
tormentors,  upon  which  Winthrop,  with  the  same  axe  wherewith  he 
had  chopped  o£f  the  captain's  hand,  gave  him  a  deep  blow  on  the 
shoulder,  and  he  was  instantly  thrown  into  the  sea.  He  swam,  not- 
withstanding, and  called  to  the  surgeon  to  throw  him  a  rope.  The 
surgeon  could  not  hear  him,  for  he  was  laid  in  irons,  on  the  floor  of 
his  own  cabin,  and  if  he  could  have  heard,  and  had  thrown  him  a 
rope,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  hardened  villains  would  havc^ 
suffered  him  to  come  on  board  again.  But  the  drowning  catch  at 
straws,  and  hope  is  the  last  feeling  to  desert  us. 

The  conspirators  next  debated  what  should  be  done  with  the  sur- 
geon. Some  were  for  sending  him  after  the  captain  and  mate,  but  the 
majority  were  for  sparing  him,  as  he  was  a  useful  man.  Their  work 
now  done,  Mitchell  saluted  Fly  by  the  title  of  Captain,  and,  with  the 
rest  of  the  conspirators,  gave  him  formal  possession  of  the  great  cabin. 

Here  the  conspirators  now  held  a  council  over  a  bowl  of  punch. 
They  sent  for  Condon,  the  carpenter,  and  one  Thomas  Streaton,  and 
on  their  appearance  Fly  addressed  them.  He  told  them  that  they 
Were  three  rascals,  and  richly  deserved  to  die,  but  that  he  was  never- 
theless disposed  to  be  merciful,  and  would  only  put  them  in  irons,  for 
the  security  of  himself  and  his  crew.  Accordingly  they  were  ironedi 
Scarcely  had  this  measure  been  carried  into  effect,  wheti  the  council 
was  broken  up  by  the  approach  of  another  ship,  the  Pompey,  which  ' 
had  ssdled  from  Jamaiica  in  company  with  them.  The  Pompey  camd 
trithin  hail,  and  enquired  for  Cpptain  Green,  and  Fly  replied,  that  he 
was  very  ill.  The  pirates  did  not  dare  to  attack  this  vessel,  but  re- 
turned to  their  consultation,  and  it  was  agreed  to  steer  for  the  coast 
of  Noi:th  Carolina. 

After  makmg  that  shore,  the  first  vessel  they  saw  was  the  sloop 
John  Hannah,  riding  at  anchor.  Captain  Fulker,  her  commander, 
thinking  the  Elizabeth  might  want  a  pilot,  went  on  board  with  his 
mate,  two  passengers,  aud  a  boy,  and  offered  his  services.  Fly  told 
them  that  the  snow  was  from  Jamaica,  with  a  cargo,  and  asked  them 
Into  the  cabin  td  partake  of  a  bowl  of  punch. 

When  the  punch  tras  brought  in.  Fly  told  his  guests  that  "  he  was 
not  a  person  to  mince  matters^  He  and  his  comrades  were  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  and  they  would  make  bold  to  try  if  Mr.  Pulker's  sloop  was 
hot  a  better  sailor  than  the  snow.  If  she  should  prove  so,  she  was 
better  adapted  to  their  business,  and  they  would  have  her.''  The  Eli- 
zabeth was  then  brought  to  anchor,  about  a  league  from  the  sloop,  and 
Ply  commanded  Mr.  Fulker  to  take  his  boat,  with  six  of  his  own 
hands,  to  the  sloop,  and  bring  her  along  side  the  Elizabeth.  Fulker 
compHed,  but  the  wind  being  h^h  and  adverse,  he  could  not  reach  the 
sloop,  and  therefore  returned  to  the  Elizabeth*    As  soon  as  he  came 
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on  board.  Fly  being  warm  with  liquor,  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
cursed  and  abused  Mr.  Fulker,  for  not  bringing  off  the  sloop.  Ful- 
ker  excused  himself,  saying  that  it  was  impossible.  ^*  You  lie,  you 
dog,"  returned  the  savage,  "  and  your  hide  shall  pay  for  your  roguery. 
If  I  can't  bring  her  off,  Til  burn  her  where  she  lies." ,  Then,  disre** 
garding  reason  and  remonstrance,  he  ordered  Fulker  to  be  tied,  and 
whipped  him  in  a  very  inhuman  manner.  The  boat's  crew  were  again 
despatched,  and  with  great  difficulty  and  danger  gained  the  sloop's 
deck.  She  was  lying  within  a  bar,  upon  which  the  F^^^"'  ^^  know- 
ing the  coast,  ran  her,  and  she  bilged  and  sank.  The  disappointed 
freebooters,  endeavored  to  burn  that  part  of  the  hull  which  remaned 
out  of  water,  but  did  not  succeed,  probably  owing  to  the  dashing  of 
the  spray. 

As  the  Elizabeth  was  making  sail,  Mr.  Fulker  and  his  companions 
entreated  to  be  set  on  shore,  to  which  Flv  would  not  listen,  but  he 
promised  them  that  as  soon  as  he  should  have  taken  some  vessel,  he 
would  set  them  at  liberty.  He  then  stood  off  the  coast ;  and  on  the 
next  dav,  (the  sixth  of  June,)  espied  a  ship  called  the  John  and  Betty^ 
to  which  he  gave  chase.  Finding  that  she  outsailed  him,  he  hung  out 
signals  of  distress,  to  which  the  chase  gave  no  heed.  Fly  continued  the 
pursuit  all  night,  and  as  the  wind  slackened,  in  the  m9ming  he  came 
within  shot  of  her.  Hoisting  the  black  flag,  he  fired  several  guns  at 
the  John  and  Betty^  and  prepared  to  board,  when  she  struck.  Fly 
boarded  the  prize  with  his  men,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  but  she  proved 
of  small  value,  and  they  only  took  from  her  a  quantity  of  sul  cloth  and 
some  muskets.  He  put  on  board  of  her  the  surgeon  of  the  Elizabeth^ 
Mr.  Fulker,  and  one  of  his  passengers,  and  then  suffered  her  to  pro- 
ceed. The  other  passenger  whose  name  was  Atkinson,  was  an  expe- 
rienced seaman,  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  New  England,  and 
Fly  resolved  to  detain  him  for  a  pilot.  When  he  desired  to  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  the  others,  tne  pirate  refused,  with  horrid  oaths 
and  imprecations  ;  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  played 
them  false,  in  his  compelled  vocation,  h>s  life  should  be  the  forfeit 

Atkinson  answered,  that  he  did  not  know  the  coast,  and  that  it  was 
hard  that  such  a  penalty  should  attach  to  the  mistakes  of  his  ignorance. 
He  therefore  again  begged  to  be  put  on  hoord  the  John  and  Betty,  and 
brust  to  their  own  knowledge,  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  there  were 
able  navigators  among  them. 

"No,  no,"  said  Fly,  **that  won't  do.      Your  palavering  won't  save 

Jour  bacon.     Go  you  shan't ;    so  either  discharge  your  duty  like  an 
onest  man,  or  I'D  send  you  to^  the  devil,  with  my  compliments.     So 
no  more  words  about  it." 

Fly  then  stood  for  the  coast  of  New  England.  Off  the  capes  of 
Delaware  he  gave  chase  to  a  sloop,  bound,  with  fifty  passengers,  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia.  As  soon  as  the  pirate  came  up,  she  struck, 
and  Fly  ordered  Mr.  Atkinson,  with  three  of  his  own  crew,  on  board, 
to  sail  her,  but  would  not  allow  Atkinson  any  arms.  But  after  search- 
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THE     MURDERER. 

This  unhappy  person  was  a  native  of  Dedham,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  child  of  respectable,  though  poor  parents.  His  constitution 
was  weak  and  his  heal&  infirm,  so  much  so,  that  from  his  tenth  year 
upward  he  was  able  to  perform  little  labor,  and  his  friends,  there- 
fore, sent  him  to  school  at  vVrentham,  hoping  to  give  him  aneducatfon 
that  might  be  the  means  of  his  future  support.  His  constitutional  in- 
firmity prevented  him  from  prosecuting  nis  studies,  and  he  returned 
home.  After  his  return  he  was  afilicted  by  a  pulmonary  complaint, 
which  increased  his  debility.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  lost  the  use  of 
his  right  arm,  by  an  unsuccessful  inoculation  for  the  small  pox. 

The  incidents  of  his  life  were  unimportant,  and  could  excite  no  in- 
terest excepting  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  tragedy  in  which 
he  was,  fatally  for  himself,  an  actor.  These  will,  we  opine,  be  best 
elucidated  by  an  account  of  his  trial,  which  began  on  the  sixth  of  Au* 
gust,  eighteen  hundred  and  one,  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  held  in  Dedham.  Fairbanks  was  at  this  time  twenty- 
one  years  old. 

The  jury  presented,  that  Jason  Fairbanks  did,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  assault  Elizabeth  Fales  with 
a  knife  ;  and  gave  her  a  mortal  wound  in  the  throat,  two  inches  deep : 
that  he  gave  her  another  mortal  wound  in  the  back,  four  inches  deep : 
that  he  gave  her  four  mortal  wounds  in  her  back,  each  four  inches 
deep:  another  mortal  wound  in  her  leftside,  three  inches  deep  :  six 
mortal  wounds  on  her  left  arm  :  two  mortal  wounds  on  her  right  arm, 
and  one  mortal  wound  on  her  left  thumb :  of  all  of  which  wounds  the 
said  Elizabeth  Fales  instantly  died.  To  this  indictment  the  prisoner 
pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  first  witness  examined,  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames.  His  testi- 
mony was  as  follows.     * 

On  the  eighteenth  of  May  he  went  to  the  place  where  the  dead 
body  of  Elizabeth  Fales  was  found.  The  windpipe  was  cut  through, 
and  the  wounds  on  her  breast  were  deep,  as  were  those  on  her  left 
arm.  Those  on  her  right  arm  were  merely  scratches.  That  on  her 
side  was  deep,  and  the  hM  of  her  left  thumb  was  cut  almost  off.  The 
witness  did  not  think  she  could  have  survived  these  wounds,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  the  immediate  cause  of  her  death  was,  that  the  blood 
had  flowed  from  the  gash  in  her  neck  into  her  vitals.  The  wound  in 
her  back  he  did  not  see  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  examined  it,  and 
found  it  a  small  one.  He  believed  she  might  have  inflicted  it  herself, 
and  thought  it  might  have  been  given  with  the  knife  produced  in  court. 
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Samuel  Faltu^  the  uncl?^  of  the  deceased,  said,  that  he  had  lived  in 
the  same  house  wilh  her.  At  about  three  o'clock,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
he  saw  Jason  Fairbanks  standing  by  the  house,  with  a  bloody  knife  in 
his  hand.  His  throat  was  cut  across,  and  he  had  several  stabs,  in  his 
body-  The  witness  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  held  him  till  his  son 
came,  whom  he  desired  to  hold  him  till  some  other  person  should  ar- 
rive. Going  to  Mr.  Mason's  pasture,  he  saw  his  niece  lying  on  the 
ground,  nearly  on  her  face,  with  her  arms  over  her  head.  Her  father 
came  up,  laid  his  hand  on  her  head  and  exclaimed,  ''O  Betsey  !"when 
she  turned  on  her  side.  The  witness  then  asked  her  if  she  knew 
what  hurt  her,  and  she  assented,  by  signs.  Her  father  asked  if  she 
wanted  water,  and,  in  the  same  manner,  she  signified  that  she  did.  A 
greatcoat,  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  was  lying  near  her,  which  her 
father  desired  the  witness  to  put  under  her  head,  while  he  sent  for 
water.  The  witness  took  her  shawl,  which  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  tied  it  round  her  neck,  to  see  if  she  could  swallow,  which  she  • 
could  not  She  breathed  but  faintly.  There  was  little  blood  near 
her,  so  little  that  the  witness  thought  she  did  not  lose  enough  to  cause 
her  death.  She  was  dressed  in  a  short,  loose  calico  gown,  and  a  green 
skirt ;  her  shoed  were  off.  Her  mother  came  to  the  spot  just  before 
she  died,  which  was  about  half  an  hour  from  the  time  Samuel  Fales 
first  saw  her.  There  was  a  pocket  book  near  her,  containing  receipts 
and  other  papers,  purporting  to  have  been  given  to  Jason  Fairbanks. 
When  the  witness  first  saw  the  prisoner,  a  froth  was  issuing  from  the 
wound  in  his  neck,  and  he  held  him,  thinking  he  was  insane,  and  might 
do  some  mischief.  The  prisoner's  information  induced  him  to  go  to 
Mr.  Mason's  pasture.  The  witness  was  not  permitted  to  say,  what 
the  prisoner  had  told  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  Samuel  Fales  was  called  agun,  and  said, 
that  when  he  first  saw  the  deceased,  her  bead  was  lying  near  a  rough 
sharp  stone,  and  that  the  bushes  about  her  were  six  or  seven  feet  high. 
A  little  distance  from  the  place,  the  trees  and  bushes  were  very  thick. 
Between  where  she  was  lying,  and  the  place  where  Mr.  Fales  had 
been  at  work,  was  the  clearest  part  of  the  pasture,  and  he  thought  he 
might  have  seen  her  if  be  had  looked  in  that  direction.  She  was  on 
a  rising  ground. 

Doctor  Jonathan  Wild  bore  witness,  that  the  wound  on  the  neck  of 
the  deceased  was  in  a  circular  form,  round  her  neck,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  cut  with  one  stroke.'  One  wound  on  her  left  arm,  near  the 
wrist,  was  severe,  and  would  have  disabled  her  from  resisting  with  that 
arm.     The  wound  in  the  neck  was  mortal. 

John  Endieott  described  the  wounds  as  the  other  witnesses  had 
done. 

The  Attorney  General  now  produced  the  clothes,  worn  by  the  de- 
ceased at  the  time  she  was  found  murdered,  and  the  holes  in  them 
corresponded  with  the  wounds  described.  Rebecca  Fates  and  Ly^ 
WhUiig  swore,  that  they  had  taken  them  off,  when  she  was  laid  out. 
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Eunice  Lewis  testified  that  the  deceased  was  of  the  middling  size,  and 
that  she  had  always  thought  that  the  prisoner  and  she  were  friends. 
She  first  saw  Elizabeth  Fales  after  the  murder,  dead,  in  the  pasture. 
She  verified  the  evidence  touching  the'  wounds.  When  she  assisted 
to  lay  out  the  deceased,  she  took  several  trifles  from  her  pockets,  but 
no  knife,  or  other  sharp  instruinent. 

Doctor  .ibijah  Drapery  describing  the  wounds,  stated  that  the  one  on 
her  hand  appeared  to  have  been  made  with  teeth,  two  of  which  had 
pierced  the  skin,  so  as  nearly  to  meet.     He  did  not  examine  them. 

The  knife  taken  from  Fairbanks  was  then  exhibited  to  Ephrnm 
Handyy  who  swore  it  was  his,  and  that  he  had  lent  it  to  the  prisoner, 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  murder.  Fairbanks  borrow- 
ed it  to  make  a  pen,  as  he  said,  and  the  witness  commonly  used  it 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  point  was  broken  off  at  the  time.  He 
saw  the  prisoner  again,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  at  his  father's 
house,  when  he  was  calm  and  cheerful ;  nothing  strange  appeared  in 
his  conduct.  Witness  heard  him  ask  his  brother  for  his  pocket-book. 
When  Handy  saw  his  knife  again,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ames. 
He  did  not  know  that  any  intimacy  existed  between  Fairbanks  and 
Elizabeth  Fales,  though  he  had  lived  in  the  prisoner's  father's  house 
almost  a  year. 

Sarah  FaleSy  the  mother  of  the  murdered  girl,  deposed,  that  after 
the  murder  she  first  saw  Jason  Fairbanks,  at  about  3  o'clock,  coming 
into  the  yard  of  her  house,  with  a  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  which  he 
gave  to  ben  'She  gave  the  knife  to  her  other  daughter,  and  asked 
Faiitanks  what  horrid  thing  he  had  been  doing.  Elizabeth  Fales  had 
gone  firom  home  between  1 2  and  1  o'clock  to  borrow  a  book  at  Mr. 
Guild's.  There  was  nothing  singular  in  her  conduct ;  she  had  been 
washing,  and  was  gay  and  cheerful.  She  had  attended  churt-h  the 
day  before.  Mrs.  Fales  never  knew  that  her  daughter  was  attached 
to  the  prisoner.  When  she  saw  her  again,  it  was  in  Mason's  pasture, 
mortally  wounded,  as  before  described.  She  did  not*  know  that  Eliza- 
beth carried  any  sharp  instnunent  with  her. 

Polly  Fales,  sister  of  Elizabeth,  testified  that  she  had  been  in  com- 
pany with  the  deceased,  a  week  before  the  murder,  to  the  house  of 
the  prisoner's  father,  and  that  Jason  let  them  in.  She  left  her  sis- 
ter alone  with  the  prisoner  about  an  hour.  Jason  had  attended  her 
fiister  and  others,  home  from  church,  the  day  before  her  death.  The 
witness  was  not  aware  of  any  attachment  between  them,  and  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  on  the  part  of  her  sister.  Fairbanks  was  not 
particularly  attentive  to  the  deceased. 

Herman  J\fann  had  found  some  pieces  of  ^aper  about  the  body  of 
Elizabeth  Fales,  after  her  death.  When  joined,  these  fragments  ap- 
peared to  be  the  certificate  of  a  publication  of  banns,  between  tne 
prisoner  and  the  deceased.  It  was  signed  with  the  name  of  the  town 
clerk,  but  not  in  his  hand  writing. 

Sfuannah  Dam  swore  that  she  had  written  this  certificate,  at  the 
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request  of  Jason  Fairbanks.  He  made  this  request  the  day  before 
the  murder,  saying,  that  he  had  forgotten  thfe  form  of  such  certificates. 
Miss  Davis  asked  whose  name  she  should  insert,  and  he  replied,  "  any 
of  the  Dedham  gnrls ;"  whereupon  she  said  she  would  put  in  Eliia- 
beth  Fales.  Fairbanks  assented,  and  the  witness  inserted  the  name 
accordingly,  and  affixed  the  signature  of  the  town  clerk.  On  receiv- 
ing it,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  Betsey  Fales,  that  will  do  !"  Miss  Davis 
took  the  certificate  back,  and  was  about  to  bum  it,  but  Fairbanks  pre- 
vented her,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  promised  hw,  however,  that 
no  one  should  see  it. 

This  witness  further  stated,  that  Fairbanks  asked  for  the  certificate 
in  a  jocular  manner,  and  she  did  not  believe,  at  the  time,  that  he 
meant  any  thing  serious.  She  had  frequently  seen  Fairbanks  and  the 
deceased  together,  and  believed  them  reciprocally  attached. 

Doctor  Benjamin  Turner  had  seen  the  body  at  the  grave,  and  con- 
firmed the  testimony  touching  the  marks  of  teeth  on  the  hand. 

Sarah  Chdld  swore  that  Elizabeth  Fales  came  to  the  house  where 
she  lived,  on  the  day  of  her  death,  between  twelve  and  one,  and  staid 
more  than  an  hour.  She  said  she  came  to  borrow  a  book,  and  refused 
to  stay  longer.  She  siud  she  had  been  working  hard,  but  was  cheer- 
ful, and  as  she  was  going  away,  stopped  some  minutes  at  the  door  to 
play  with  a  child.  Eliza  Guild  testified  to  the  same  effect,  and  added, 
that,  in  the  Spring,  she  heard  Jason  Fairbanks  say,  he  should  not  live 
till  the  election.  A  person  present  told  him  that  he  must  take  Eliza- 
beth Fales  to  a  ball,  to  whicn  he  replied,  "  I  am  not  sure  of  it.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  not  Uve  till  election." 

Hannah  Farrington  lived  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  where 
the  body  was  found.  On  the  day,  and  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  she 
heard  a  voice,  which  she  knew  to  be  that  of  Elizabeth  Fales,  cry,  "  O 
dear !  O  dear  !"  It  appeared  to  come  firom  the  woods,  between  the 
house  and  the  place  wnere  the  body  was  found.  On  hearing  it,  the' 
witness  s^d  to  her  sister,  that  it  was  Elizabeth  Fales,  laughmg,  and 
that  she  would  soon  be  there.  She  heard  the  voice  two  or  three  times, 
within  fifteen  minutes,  and  it  appeared  like  that  of  a  person  in  distress. 
The  witness  had  always  thought  Miss  Fales  and  Fairbanks  very  .fond 
of  each  other,  and  had  often  seen  them  together.  She  said  that  Fair- 
banks had  ,been  sick,  and  was  always  weakly.  During  the  last  spring 
he  had  been  confined  to  the  house,  and  spat  blood.  Beside,  his  right 
arm  was  entirely  stiff  at  the  elbow,  and  he  could  not  use  it.  He  had 
spent  most  of  his  time  at  home,  but  had  lately  been  at  an  academy  in 
Wrentham. 

Hannah  Farrington  had  always  seen  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased 
walk  home  together,  and  they  always  seemed  to  desire  the  company 
of  each  other.     She  had  not  doubted  that  they  were  courting. 

Prudence  Farrington  agreed  with  the  last  witness,  in  all  points. 
Fairbanks  and  Miss  Fales  had  often  met  at  her  house,  it  appeared  to 
her,  by  appointment. 
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fViUiam  Mason  met  the  prisoner  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  between 
twelve  and  one,  who  asked  him  where  he  had  been.  There  was  some 
small  talk  between  them,  and  Fairbanks  demeaned  himself  as  usual. 

Isaac  fVhiting  had  conversed  with  the  prisoner  the  December  be- 
fore. Fdrbanks  told  the  witness  that  he  found  some  difficulty  in  ad** 
dressing  Miss  Fales,  as  her  friends  were  opposed  to  it.  At  another 
time  he  told  Whiting,  that  he  must  sacrifice  her  character  by  violating 
her  chastity ;  but  added,  that  he  ^^  sometimes  thought  it  too  bad." 
He  frequently  told  this  witness  he  thought  he  should  never  marry  her, 
because  the  families  were  at  variance.  Once  Whiting  had  heard  him 
say,  that  some  one  had  informed  him  that  Miss  Fales  had  been  ad* 
dressed  by  another  person,  and  if  that  was  the  case,  he  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  her.  He  had  said  to  Whiting  that  he  did  not 
think  he  should  ever  enter  her  father's  house  again,  but  if  he  should^ 
the- difficulty  could  be  settled  in  a  few  minutes.  Whiting  then  under^ 
stood  that  the  difficulty  was  removed,  and  saw  them  together  often« 
The  Saturday  before  her  death,  Fairbanks  spoke  as  if  he  expected  to 
see  her  soon,  and  his  conversation  was  light  and  jocular.  This  wit* 
ness  also  confirmed  the  account  of  the  prisoner's  debility. 

^bner  Whiting  testified,  that  being  once  in  Mr.  Bates'  shop  with 
Fairbanks,  he  saw  Mrs.  Fales  going  by.  This  was  two  or  three  years 
before.  Fairbanks  cursed  and  swore,  and  said  he  would  have  satis- 
faction of  Mrs.  Fales.  He  would  not  explain  his  meaning ;  but  Bates 
said,  that  one  evening  he  went  home  with  Miss  Fales,  and  the  door 
was  shut  against  him.  Fairbanks  replied,  '^  well,  you  know  something 
about  it ;"  and  then  repeated  that  he  would  have  satisfaction.  The 
witness  again  saw  the  prisoner,  in  the  same  place.  They  went^  out 
together,  and  saw  Miss  Fales  coming  toward  them,  on  which  Whiting 
asked  Fairbanks  if  he  had  obtained  satisfaction  yet.  He  answered, 
that  he  had  not,  and  that  he  had  no  such  intention.  He  added,  "Bet- 
sey is  a  nice  girl,  but  d — n  it,  for  all  that,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I 
don't  know  but  I  must  be  the  death  of  her." 

The  next  time  the  witness  saw  Fwrbanks,  he  (Whiting)  was  stand- 
ing in  the  door  of  Bates'  shop.  Fairbanks  was  coming  toward  the 
shop  with  another  young  man,  a  stranger  to  Whiting.  A  young  wo- 
man, whom  Whiting  believed  to  be  Miss  Fales,  was  apjjroaching  at 
the  same  time.  He  heard  some  person,  apparently  Fah-banks,  ex- 
claim, "  d — ^n  you,  I  must  have  you  in  the  bushes."  He  went  toward 
them  and  listened,  but  could  hear  no  more. 

At  another  time.  Whiting  was  in  Mr.  Daniel's  shop,  and  saw  Fair- 
banks and  another  young  man  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Miss  Fales,  ap- 
proaching. One  of  them  exclaimed,  "  d — n  you,  I  will  be  the  death 
of  you."  In  this  ca^e,  also,  the  prisoner's  companion  was  unknown 
to  die  witness. 

Whiting  stated  all  this  to  have  occurred  a  long  time  before,  perhaps 
two  or  three  years.  He  said  he  had  told  his  wife  what  he  heard,  but 
she  answered,  "  that  he  had  been  to  the  shop,  and  did  not  know  what 
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he  did  hear.''     He  had  also,  he  said,  informed  Joshua  Fales  of  the 
threats  of  Fairbanks.  ^ 

Joshua  Fales  positively  denied  ever  having  had  such  a  communica- 
tion from  Abner  Whiting.  He  said  that  misfortune  and  law,  had  some 
years  before  unsettled  his  intellects,  for  a  time,  but  he  knew  nothing 
against  his  character,  with  respect  to  truth,  or  any  thing  elsci 

The  wife  of  Abner  Whiting  was  not  permitted  to  testify,  Mrith  re- 
gard to  the  communications  sworn  to  have  been  made  to  her^ 

fVUUam  Z)raper  had  known  Abner  Whiting  to  be '  troubled  in  mind,' 
several  years  before.  He  had  appeared  before  a  court  as  a  witness, 
fttid  was  fearful  of  having  daid  soniething  amiss.  His  father  took  him 
home  in  consequence.  Draper  had  also  been  told  by  Whiting  of  one 
of  the  conversations  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  Bates*  shop.  In 
a  eonv^hsation  which  took  place  relative  to  the  death  of  Miss  Fales, 
Draper  thought  he  behaved  much  in  the  same  manner  as  when  troubled 
in  mind.  He  appeared  to  be  intoxicated,  and  afterward  did  not  re- 
member what  he  had  said.  He  also  told  Draper,  "  he  did  not  know 
but  he  had  said  something  ^vroIlg  before  the  Grand  Jury,"  and  feared 
that  he  niight  be  blamed  for  it. 

JVeAemtaA  Falesy  the  afflicted  pafent  of  the  deceased,  testified  that, 
ti^o  or  three  years  before  her  death,  she  had  received  the  attentions  of 
a  Mr.  Sprague,  who  went  to  New-York  and  was  married.  He  thought 
that  this  had  affiected  her  much,  but  was  not  aware  that  she  had  been 
attached  to  Fairbanks.  He  had  never  forbidden  the  prisoner  hi^ 
bouse.  The  rest  of  his  evidence  only  went  to  confirm  points  proved 
before. 

Reuben  Farrington  stated,  that  the  Sunday  evening  before  the  death 
of  Miss  Fales,  he  walked  home  from  dhurch  with  her,  Fairbanks,  arid 
others.  Fairbanks  stopped  at  the  witness'  house,  while  Miss  Fales 
proceeded  homeward.  The  prisoner  asked  him  home  to  supper,  ah^ 
on  their  way  told  him,  that  he  was  about  to  meet  Miss  Fales,  in  order 
to  settle  the  matter.  He  said  he  would  either  violate  her  chastity,  ot 
carry  her  to  Wrentham  and  marry  her,  for  he  had  waited  long  enough^ 
to  the  injury  of  his  healthi  Farrington  laughed  at  him.  The  next 
morning  Fairbanks  came  to  his  house,  but  said  nothing  more  of  the 
matter.  He  came  again  at  ten  o'clock,  and  Farrington  asked  him  to 
assist  in  planting  beans,  but  he  excused  himself,  saying  he  was  too 
weak.  He  said  he  was  coming  to  Farrington's  house  at  election,  as 
Miss  Fales  had  invited  him.  Much  more  idle  conversation  passed,  by 
no  means  important  to  relate,  Farrington  thought  he  jested,  having 
often  heard  him  discourse  in  the  same  jocular  manner. 

Farrington  was  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  were 
very  intimate,  and  strongly  attached.  He  thought  that  Fairbanks 
was  liked  by  the  family  of  Miss  Fales.  She  had  often  met  Fairbanks 
at  Farrington's  house,  as  often  as  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  they 
sometimes  tarried  till  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  He  thought  they 
would  **  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  for  the  sake  of  being  to- 
10 
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gethcr/'    Their  meetings  did  not  appear  accidental,  but  the  rciuR  of 
l^revious  assignation. 

Bitlah  GuUd  swore,  that  about  two  months  before  the  murder,  in 
a  conversation-  witb  Fairbanks,  the  latter  observed,  that  **  Mrs.  Fales 
and  Mrs.  Wtdte  badbeea  talking  about  him,  but  he  had  thought  tff  a 
better  way — there  were  other  ways  to  come  up  with  people,  besides 
talking  about  them."  -  He  said  the  physician  nad  told  him  he  might 
Eve  many  years  ;  but  he  did  not  himself  think  that  he  should  live  three 
months.  Ife  said,  ^^if  be  thought  he  should  Uve  seven,  he  should  not 
care." 

Several  witnesses  testified  that  the  demeanor  of  the  deeeased  on  the 
day  previous  to  her  death,  was  gay  aiid  cheerful. 

Doctor  •Ames  being  again  called,  testified  th^t  he  saw  Fairbanks  sev^ 
ered  times  after  the  mwder,  before  he  w?s  committed  to  prison.  The 
wound  on  his  windpipe  had  not  penetrated  the  cavity, ^and  the  doctor 
told  him  he  need  not  be  afraid>  for  it  would'  ROt  kill  him?  He  exclaim- 
ed, "  O  my  heut !'  O'  my  heart !"  Speaking  of  the  wounds  in  hi» 
breast,  he  said  he  hadraa  the  knife  in  to  the  haft,  but  this  Dr.  Ames 
did  not  believe.  Fairbanks  wished  that  be  m%ht  not  live,  as  hb  life 
utras  a  burden  to  him*  The  witness  described  the  prisoner's  nght  arm 
as  smftll,  and  stiff  at  the  elbow,  but  believed  he  might  raise  any  tUng^ 
from  the  ground  with  it,  by  stooping. 

Doctor  Charles  KUteridge  stated  that'the  wounds  of  thepruoner  were* 
very  dangerous.  One,  in  the  abdomen,  began  tb  mortify,  and  the- 
mortification  was  arrested  with  great  difficulty.  It  brought  on  a  tata^ 
nus,  or  locked  jaw,  that  lasted  seven  or  eight  days. 

The  witness  had  also  examined  the  wounds  of  the  deceased ;  and 
as  there  was  some  contradiction  which  thumb  was  wounded^  satisfied* 
himself  that  it  was  the  left.  He  said  he  did  not  see  the  wound  in  the 
back. 

Lydla  tVhiHng  and  Catharine  Everett  both  9Wore  positively  that  Br. 
Kitteridge  did  see  the  said  wound,-  and' that  on  seeing  it,  he  said  it  was 
the  strongest  evidence  against  Fairbanks.  The  doctor  was  again, 
called,  and  swore  as  positively  to  the  contrary.  The  others  stated  that' 
the  examination  took  place  after  the  jury  were  called  out  of  the 
ehamber.  ReuSen  Farringtoriy  who  was  a  witness  on  this  occasion, 
went  with  the  jury,  and  did  not  see  the  doctor,  who  afterwards  told 
him  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  seen  the  wound.  Ebenezer  Fair^ 
banks^  Jr.^  the  brother  of  Jason^deposed  that  he  was  in  the  room  with 
Dr.  Kitteridge  and  his  brother,r  while  the  jury  were  examining  the 
wound;  and  the  doctor  did  not  leave  the  room. 

Ewuee  Lewis  then  swore  thai  Doctor  Kitteridge  had  examined  the 
wound,  and  that  she  was  not  mistaken. 

Edward  Fisk  swore  that  Doctor  Kitteridge  had  told  him  that  he  had 
not  examined  the  wound  in  question. 

S^tkeu  Fairbanks^  the  prisoner's  niece,  testified  to  the  existence  of 
aiaattacnment  betweea  Jason  Fairbanks  and  the  deceased^  and  that: 
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Elkabeth  and  Polly  Fales  had  visited  her  father^s  house  on  .he  8th  of 
May.  She  said  that  tlie  lovers  had  been  left  together,  and  that  at  her 
departure.  Miss  Fales  had  affectionately  kissed  Jason's  hand.  Again^ 
tvrlien  Ae  came  with  Polly  Fales,  the  witness  and  Polly  went  to  bed, 
and  left  herewith  Jasoa.  About  daylight^Miss  Fales  came  to  bed,  and 
toM  the  witness  that  she  had  something  important  to  communicate^ 
but  dared  not,  lest  Polly  should  overhear  them. 

The  witness  further  testified,  that  the  prisoner  was  sickly  and  weak. 
On  one  occasion,  he  had  been  unable  to  force  a  little  boy  to  school. 
He  had  once  scuffled  with  the  witness,  who  had  been  able  to  hold  him 
very  easily ;  and  he  was  so  fatigued  with  the  exertion,  thtit  he  did  not 
^et  over  it  for  severd  hours.  In  die  forenoon  of  the  day  on  which 
EUzabelh  Fales  was  murdered,  he  had  copied  music  for  his  brother, 
and  was  in  good  health  and  spirits.  Wlien  he  left  the  house,  he  in- 
formed her  that  he  was  going  to  see  Elizabeth  Fales.' 

Ehenezer  Fairbanks,  Jr.j  testified  to  the  continued  ill  health  of  his 
brother,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  dress  himself.  He  lent  the  pris- 
oner the  kiufe  he  had  oh  the  morning  of  the  murder,  to  be  used  as  a 
penknife.  He  had  been  used  to  tease  Jason,  for  which  reason  he  was 
DOt  in  hi3  confidence.  He  knew  that  Jason,  on  the  morning  of  the 
murder,  had  about  him  the  pocket-book  already  nfTentioned.  He  had 
eonversed  with  Mr.  Fales  since  his  daughter's  death,  who  told  Mm, 
that  he  knew  that  something  was  the  matter  with  the  deceased,  but 
never  suspected  that  it  had  any  reference  to  the  prisoner, 

Mary  ^ahrhanksj  the  wife  of  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  testified  in '  substance 
as  her  husband  had  done,  touching  the  health  of  the  prisoner. 

John  GuUd  had  once  seen  Jason  Fairbanks  scuffle  with  a  young 
man,  named  Ryan,  two  years  before,  aod  thought  him  full  a  match  for 
Ryan.     He  knew  Httle  respecting  Ae  prisoner'*  health. 

Joseph  Ellis  had  seen  Jason  Fairbanks  scuffle  with  an  active  young 
man,  named  Calvin  Fairbanks,  and  get  the  better  of  him. 

^bner  AthertonheA  scuffled  with  the  prisoner,  who  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  put  him  on  the  floor.  This  nappened  the  preceding  Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Gau  testified  that  she  had  witnessed  the  scuffle  be- 
tween Atherton  and  the  prisoner,  and  that  they  were  both  so  much 
intoricated  at  the  time,  that  she  thought  she  could  tave  managed  either 
of  them. 

What  has  been  given,  contains  the  substance  of  the  evidence. 
There  were  more  witnesses,  who  testified  to  things  immaterial.  We 
have  not  given  the  whole  particular  testimony  of  each,  excepting  in 
eases  where  there  was  contradiction,  conceiving  it  to  be  unnecessary. 

We  presume  to  offer  no  opinion  on  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses, 
except  that  of  Abner  Whiting,  who,  it  appears,  hesitated,  and  contra- 
dicted himself  on  the  stand,  probably  in  consequence  of  mental  de- 
rangement. We  think  that  no  importance  should  attach  to  his  testi- 
nriony. 
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After  a  deliberation  which  lasted  ten  hours,  the  jury  found  the  pris^ 
oner  GUILTY  ;  and  he  received  sentence  of  death,  and  was  reman- 
ded to  the  county  jajl  in  Dedham»' 

The.  evidence  against  him  was,  it  seems,  though  strong,  entirely  of 
a  circumstantial  character,  and  there  were  many  who  did  not  partici« 

Skte  in  the  popular  indignation,  or  believe  Jason  Fairbanks  guUty, 
f  these,  five  or  six  concerted  a  plan  of  escape,  which  was  carried 
mto  execution  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  August.  The  community 
at  lai^e  were  highly  indlignant  ^t  this  interference  with  the  course  of 
law  ;  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dedham  signed  a  paper,  agreeing 
to  give  an  account  of  themselves  and  the  inmates  of  their  houses,  to 
have  their  premises  searched,  and  to  omit  no  exertion  to  apprehend 
the  fugitive  and  his  accomplices.  A  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars 
was  offered  by  the  Executive  for  his  apprehension,  which  was  soon  in- 
creased by  subscriptions^  principally  in  Boston,  to  a  thousand. 

Fairbanks,  and  Henry  Dukeham,  the  accomplice  in  his  escape,  and 
partner  of  his  flight,  in  the  mean  while,  took  the  road  to  Canada.  They 
were  pursued  by  three  inhabitanta  of  villagea  near  Boston.  At  Mil- 
ford  they  first  obtained  information  respecting  the  fugitives,  atid  then 
Sursued  their  route  to  Connecticut  River.  They  came  up  with  Fair- 
auks  and  Dukehaflft,  on  the  23d  of  August,  at  Skeenborough  on  Lake 
,  Champlmn,  and  made  them  prisoners.  Previous  to  this,  Dukeham 
had  hired  a  boat  to  carry  Fairbanks  to  St.  John's  in  Canada.  At  the 
time  his  pursuers  overtook  him,  Fairbanks  was  ready  to  embark,  and 
was  only  waiting  for  his  breakfast. 

Dukeham  and  Fairbanks  had  travelled  leisurely,  though  they  were 
well  mounted,  not  expecting  to  be  pursued.  When  taken,  Fairbanks 
expressed  his  surprise,  and  said  that  if  (le  had  expected  to  be  followed^ 
his  captors  should  have  ridden  some  hundreds'  of  miles  iarther.  He 
had 'manifested  much  indifference  during  his  trial,  nor  was  his  courage 
shaken  by  bis  detection. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  Fairbanks  and  Dukeham  were  committed 
to  Boston  jail.  On  the  same  day,  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  o( 
the  council,  signed  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Fairbanks  on  thQ 
lOtfa  of  September,  and  he  was  executed  accordingly.  He  died  with 
the  greatest  firmness,  denying  his  guilt  to  the  last. 

There  is,  to  this  day,  doubt  in  the  minds  of  n[iany,  respecting  the 
guilt  of  Fairbanks.  For  the  murder  of  Elizabeth  Fales,  there  appear^ 
to  have  been  no  adequate  motive,  yet  it  seems  almost  impossible  that 
she  could  have  given  herself  the  wounds  of  which  she  died. 


SAMUEL     GREEN, 

FOR       THE       MURDER       OF 

^       THE    PEDLAR. 

The  parents  oi  this  malefactor  were  ooor,  honest  people,  residents 
of  the  county  of  Strafford,  New-Hampshire,  where  tne  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  l>om.  They  endeavored  to  give  him  some  education,  but 
their  efforts  were  in  vain ;  from  his  earlier.t  childhood,  he  showed  thai 
innate  depravity,  which  afterward  brought  him  to  an  untimelv  end. 
Mischief  was  his  whole  study  ;  he  was  commonly  a  truant,  and  when 
at  school  he  daily  contrived  to  draw  punishment  upon  himself.. 
He  continued  this  course  till  he  was  eight  years  old,  when  he  was  giv- 
en in  charge  to  a  Mr.  L .     He  had  not  been  long  in  this  per- 

soa's  house,  before  he  was  detected  in  a  theft,  for  which  ne  received  a 
sound  flagellation. 

Other  offences  brought  other  punishments,  which,  however,  had  no 
good  effect,  but  the  direct  contray.  Perhaps,  had  mild  measures  been 
adopted,  reform  might  have  been  the  result ;  but  the  scourge  confirmed 
him  in  obstinacy,  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  revenge  in  his  bosom.  On 
one  occasion,  baving  been  whipped,  he  retaliated  by  destroying  a  bed 
of  onions,  and  was  again  chastised  to  extort  confession ;  but  as  he 
bad  done  this  mischief  unseen,  nothing  could  make  him  ooiUeas  it. 
He  resolved  to  strike  blow  for  blow ;  and  on  a  favorable  opportunity, 
drowned  a  dog  in  the  family  well.     Putrefaction  rendered  the  water 

offensive,  and  Mr.  L was  at  considerable  expense  to  have  the 

well  cleansed ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile.  Green  being  susfiected,  was 
obliged  to  bring  water  from  a  great  distance,  thus  realizing  that  sin 
commonly  brings  its  own  punishment. 

He  lived  with  Mr.  L two  years,  during  which  time,  he  continued 

to  conduct  in  the  same  flagitious  manner.  At  last,  being  scourged  for 
stabbing  a  swine,  he  eloped,  and  returned  to  his  pai*ents,  who  then  sent 
him  to  another  master,  a  Mr.  D — of  Newhampton,  where  he  behaved 
properly,  upwards  of  a  year.  Here  he  v^  sent  to  school,  but  usually 
played  the  truant,  and  was  as  constantly  whipped.  One  day,  he  went 
to  a  smith's  shop  to  buy  a  jew's-harp,  but  not  nnding  the  smith  at  home, 
he  purloined  one.  Returning  home,  Mr.  D whipped  him  for  run- 
ning away,  and  on  the  morrow  discovered  the  theft  ;  for  which  he 
whipped  our  hero  again,  and  sent  him  to  restore  his  booty,  with  a 
promise  that  unless  he  returned  in  due  time,  he  should  be  flogged  once 
more.  Green  again  transgressed,  and  his  master  kept  his  word.  En- 
raged at  this,  he  escaped  to  his  parents,  who  made  htm  taste  the  rod 
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^reshy  and  sent  him  back  toliis  master,  who  applied* the  whip  to  hi<) 
back  once  more.     For  this,  the  boy  determined  to  take  his  life  ! 

Mr.  D had  a  workshop,  the  door  of  which  opened  outward. 

A^nst  this  the  ydung  desperado  laid  a  heavy  stick  of  timber  on  the 
inside,  and  on  the  top  a  broad  axe,  in  hopes  that  when  Mr.  D-  ■  — 
opened  the  door,  they  would  fall  upon  and  destroy  him.  For  the  fear 
of  failure,  he  prepared  the  barn  door  in  the  same  fashion,  poising  a 
pitchfork  on  the  top,  with  the  points  downward.      He  had  a  partial 

success  in  both  instances ;  for  when  Mr.  D opened  the  shop 

door,  the  fall  of  the  timber  bruised  his  shoulder,  and  at  the  bam  the 
pitch  fork  wounded  his  foot.  Green's  ingenui^  was  rewarded  with 
another  castigation.  Yet  he  was  not  to  be  subdued,  and  stuck  at  no 
TiUaay  that  might  fkvor  his  revenge.  He  destroyed  a  hogshead  of  ci- 
der ;  he  stole  and  sold  his  master's  corn,  as  well  as  other  things ;  and 
instead  of  planting  the  seeds  entrusted  to  him  he  destroyed  thefn. 
Again  he  eloped  and  again  was  he  brought  back.  Once  in  revenge 
f<Mr  a  chastisement  unusually  severe,  he  fired  the  house ;  but  the  fire 
was  discovered  in  time,  and  the  dwelling  was  saved.  A  larger  volume 
than  tins  would  be  insufficient,  to  record  all  his  misdoings.  In  all  this 
wkkedness,  he  was  aided  and  abetted  by  a  lad  named  A  ■,  who  was 
as  bad  or  worse,  than  himself.      Nevertheless,  Green  was  a  boy  of 

tmeonmon  parts,  and  Mr.  D always  cherished  the  vain  hope  that 

he  might  reform. 

He  then  went  to  live  with  a  new  master,  with  whom  he  was  able  to 
stay  but  three  months,  and  so  returned  home,  wherfe  he  was  indulged 
in  every  thing,  for  none  dared  to  cross  him.  His  father  was  too  old 
to  chastise  him,  and  the  tears  of  his  mother  were  of  no  effect.  Fie 
now  became  acquainted  with  a  notorious  counterfeiter,  who  gave  him 
instructions  in  vice,  shovnng  him  how  to  break  open  shops,  and  win*' 
dow  shutters.  Green  was  an  apt  pupil  as  will  hereafter  be  seen.  His 
preceptor  also  gave  him  counterfeit  money  to  pass,  promising  him  half 
the  profits.  In  less  than  a  month  he  had  disposed  of  forty-seven  dol- 
la»»  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newhampton.  The  counterfeitor  then 
promised,  that  if  he  would  break  into  a  shop,  and  bring  him  the  goods, 
ne  would  pay  him  half  their  value. 

In  concert  with  his  comrade  A ^  Green  broke  into  said  shop, 

ivhence  they  took  merchandise  to-  the  value  of  an  hundred  dollars, 
which  they  carried  to  their  instigator,  who  gave  them  ten  dollars  each, 
for  then:  pains.  So  little  trutb  is  there  in  the  saying,  that  there  is  hon- 
or among  thieves.  Green  was  never  suspected  of  this  burglary,  but^a 
man  named  Hart  was  arrested  on  suspicion.  This  man  was  acquitted 
for  want  of  evidence,  yet  lost  his  character ;  and  thus  the  guilt  of  the 
actual  perpetrators  was  doubled.     Our  hero  then  hired  himself  to  a 

farmer ;  but,  as  he  could  not  forego  the  society  of  his  friend  A- , 

every  Babbath,  instead  of  attending  divine  worship,  th^  met  at  a  pond 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  they  usually  made  free  with  a  boat,  .which 
tfiey  never  returned  to  the  place  where  they  found  it. 


When  the  owner  of  the  boat  found  his  locks  and  chains  broken,  he 
resolved  to  watch,  and  the  next  Sunday  succeeded  in  laying  hands  on 

A-'   'sbut  Green  managed  to  keep  out  of  his  reach.     A resisted 

with  all  his  might,  but  as  the  honest  man  had  the  better  of  him.  Green 
took  up  a  large  pebble,  and  coming  behind  the  owner  of  the  boat,  said 
that  if  ne  did  not  instantly  release  A  '  ■  ,  he  would  knock  out  his 
brains.  The  man  replied  that  be  would  whip  them  botl^  and  Gree» 
instantly  knocked  him  down  with  a  stone ;  and  still  distetisfied,  threw 
another,  which  broke  his  arm  as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  Upon  this  he 
cried  murder,  and  the  young  ruffians  ran  away.  For  this  exploit  they 
were  indicted  on  an  action  of  assault  and  battery,  but  their  friend  tb^ 
counterfeiter  paid  the  damage. 

Green  remained  with  his  employer  four  months,  after  which  he  re- 
tui  aed  home,  and  went  to  school,  not  with  any  design  to  learn,  but 
that  he  might  do  all  the  mischief  he  could.      With  the  assistance  ci 

A i  he  kept  the  school  in  confusion.     Once,  these  reprobaste^  hadi 

Uked  to  have  perished ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  worid,. 
9till  more  happy  for  themselves,  had  they  been  cut  off  before  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  stain  their  souls  with  crimes  of  a  darker  hue.  They 
were  skating  on  a  pond,  and  both  fell  through  the  ice  togethec.  Witfr 
great  difficulty.  Green  extricated  himself,  and  then  by  the  aid  of  an  oar 

rescued  A . 

Shortly  after,  they  had  another  adventure.  There  was  a  hill  near 
the  school  house,  where  the  boys  used  to  coast.  One  of  theur  sledgea 
was  large  enough  to  carry  seven  or  eight  children  at  once.  Once,  as 
Green  and  his  companion  were  ascending  the  hill,  they  met  this  sledge 
descending  with  great  velocity,  and  fuU  freighted.  In  sport,  they 
threw  their  own  sledge  under  its  runners,  but  it  proved  no  sport  for 
the  others.  They  were  overturned  at  onee ;  one  boy  had  nis  aamv 
and  another  his  thigh,  broken.  It  was  supposed  that  tms  mischief  was 
mtentbnal,  and  the  schoolmaster  blistered  their  hands  for  it  with  his 
fende.     For  this  they  waylaid  him,  armed  with  clubs,  felled  him  td;&r 

earth,  and  bound  him.     A 1  would  have  deprived  him  of  his  nose„ 

but  Green  would  not  consent.  So  the^  beat  him,  and  stripped  him 
naked,  and  tore  his  clothes  to  pieces  before  his  face.  It  was  a  very 
cold  night,  but  notwithstanding,  they  left  him  thus,  with  his  hands  titd 
behind  his  back. 

After  this  feat  they  did  not  think  themselves  safe,  and  therefore  went 
to  Guilford,  where  Green  had  relations.  Here  they  found  a  recruiting 
party,  and  inlisted  as  muncians,  for  they  were  not  yet  tall  enough  for 
the  ranks.  Their  former  employer,  the  counterfeiter,  told  them  that 
tbejf  would  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  pass  bad  money,  as  their 
uniform  would  protect  them  from  arrest,  even  if  detected.  He  f^ve 
Green  four  hundred  dollars  in  counterfeit  bills,  saying  that  he  might 
return  one  hundred  in  good  money,  and  keep  the  rest  He  afterwards, 
gave  them  nine  hundred  dollars  more. 
Shortly  after,  the  party  marched  to  Burlingtbn,  and  our  two  rogue* 
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were  very  successful  in  passing  their  bad  money  on  the  road.  Gr^en 
now  began  to  be  intemperate,  and  was  almost  constantly  in  the  guards 
house.  He  also  became  a  frequenter  of  a  gaming  house,  where  he  lost 
three  hundred  dollars  at  play,  one  half  of  which  was  good  money.  It 
should  be  rem&rked  that  he  was  intoxicated  when  he  lost  it,  so  thiit  ?t 
seems  sobriety  i«  absolutely  necessary,  even  to  a  rogue. 

Shortly  after,  men  were  needed  oii  boftfd  \Ue  Lake  Champlain  fleet, 
and  Green  and  his  comrade  were  permitted  to  enter  ;  but  instead  of 
being  employed  as  seamen,  as  they  had  expected,  they  were  ordered 
to  do  duty  as  marines.  Here  they  behaved  much  as  usual,  but  after 
the  loss  of  the  Eagle  and  Growler,  they  were  set  on  .^hore  at  Burling^ 
ton  and  discharged. 

They  then  returned  home,  with  four  hiWdrcd  dollaris  only,  wMch 
was  all  that  retoaincd  of  their  original  stock.  It  was  all  in  good  money. 
On  their  way  home  they  did  no  harm  to  any  one,  which  may  be  coft- 
sidered  truly  wonderful.  Green  paid  the  counterfeiter,  aeeording  to 
his  agreement,  and  received  a  thousand  dollars  more.  This  m&n  t^ds 
forty  years  old,  and  had  passed  his  whole  life  in  gathbling  and  dishonesty 
of  various  kinds. 

If  Green  had  a  single  good  feeling,  it  was  love  for  his  tnother,  though 
even  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  strong.-  On  his  return  he 
gave  her  a  cow. 

He  now  bought  handsome  clothes,  for  which  he  paid  counterfeit  mon* 
ey  ;  and  thinking  himself  in  good  business,  paid  his  addresses  to  a  young 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  widow.  The  motherr,  hot  liking  his  char- 
acter, forbade  him  to  the  house  ;  but  meeting  the  girl,  ttt  church,  he  en- 
ticed her  home  with  him*  and  kept  her  coricealed  three  days  and  tiightt. 
Thus,  even  in  the  tt  uple  of  the  Almighty,  his  depravity  was  proved, 
The  bereaved  mother  made  search,  found  her  child,  and  confined  her 
at  home,  which  for  sometime  hindered  Green  from  meeting  her* 

The  tailor  of  whom  he  bought  his  clothes,  soon  discovered  that  he 
had  been  defrauded,  and  compelled  Green  to  give  him  good  money. 
He,  moreover,  reproved  him,  and  threatened  to  have  recourse  to  law, 
if  he  ever  should  aetect  him  again.  This  was  the  first  time  Green  had 
been  questioned  on  this  subject,  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to  his  em- 
ployer for  advice.  The  counterfeiter  counselled  him  to  break  into  the 
tailor's  shop,  which  he  did  ;  and  stole  goods  to  the  value  of  an  hundred 
dollars,  for  which  his  patron  gave  him  twenty-five.     Shortly  after,  he 

went  to  a  camp  meeting  with  A ,  and  they  passed  a  great  many 

bad  bills,  though  they  were  usually  intoxicated.  At  last,  Green  was 
detected  in  passing  a  counterfeit  five  dollar  bill  at  a  tavern,  and  was 
secured,  while  the  landlord  went  for  an  oflicer.  He  made  away  with 
the  bad  money  by  swallowing  it ,  so  that  on  searching  Wm,  none  was 
found.  The  landlord  then  offered  to  release  hdm  if  he  would  treat  the 
companv,  and  give  him  a  dollar  for  his  trouble,  to  which  he  consented. 
The  baa  bill  was  burned,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

Not  many  days  after  this,  Green  and  A ^were  engaged  to  make 
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music  a  day,  for  a  militia  company.  In  the  morning  they  did  well 
enough,  but  in  the  afternoon  they  were  too  much  intoxicated  to  per- 
form their  agreement,  and  were,  therefore,  discharged.  As  they  had 
been  pud  in  advance  they  did  not  care  for  this,  but  went  to  a  tavern, 
TV  here  they  played  cards  with  the  guests.  These  took  advantage  of 
their  situation,  and  won  from  them  their  last  copper,  so  that  they  were 
unable  to  pay  their  reckoning ;  but  the  landlord  took  their  word  for  the 
payment,  and  they  sent  him  the  money  the  next  day.  In  a  short  time, 
Green  attempted  again  to  pass  a  bad  bill  at  a  tavern,  but  the  public- 
an refused  to  take  it,  and  would  have  burned  it  for  fear  some  other 
should  be  defrauded.  He  was  alone  in  the  house,  and  as  he  went  tow- 
ard the  fire.  Green  and  A both  swore,  that  if  he  destroyed  the  bill, 

they  would  put  him  into  the  fire  after  it.  The  landlord  was  a  resolute 
man,  and  did  as  he  had  said  ;  whereupon  Green  caught  a  chair  and 
struck  him  down,  and  the  two  rogues  laid  hands  on  him,  intending  to 
put  him  in  the  fire,  which  they  would  have  done,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  his  wife  and  servant  maid,  who  subdued  the  one,  while  the  land- 
lord mastered  the  other.  They  were  soundly  beaten,  and  turned  out 
of  doors,  but  that  night  they  revenged  themselves  Ijy  burning  the  publi- 
can's fences. 

Their  next  adventure  was  at  a  party,  on  a  thanksgiving  evening, 
where,  as  usual,  they  drank  to  excess,  and  behaved  so  badly  that  they 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  house.  They  refused  to  go^  and,  in  the 
scuffle  that  ensued,  destroyed  the  movables  and  furniture  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

A  large  bounty  being  offered  to  recruits,  our  rogues  enlisted  agaiii : 
but  as  soon  as  they  had  received  the  advance  money,  deserted,  and 
went  to  Compton,  where,  for  a  while,  they  conducted  properly,  and 
Green  gained  the  reputation  of  a  steady,  sober  young  man;  A  com- 
pany of  militia  was  araughted,  and  he  joined  in  the  capacity  of  a  mu- 
sician. At  Portsmouth,  coming  in  contact  with  regulars,  he  was  re- 
cognised and  taken  into  custody.  After  remaining  a  prisoner  three 
months,  he  was  tried  for  desertion,  by  a  court  martial^  and  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  for  two  ^ears,  with  a  ball  and  chain  attached  to  his  leg. 
The  captain  of  the  mihtia  company,  however,  assumed  to  be  his  guar- 
dian, and  shortly  procured  his  discharge.  He  then  returned  to  his 
mother,  attended  school,  and  behaved  with  due  decorum  all  winter. 
The  March  following,  he  renewed  his  accustomed  business  by  break- 
ing open  a  shop,  from  which  he  took  goods  to  the  value  of  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  which  he  carried  to  his  original  tutor  in  iniquity. 
As  Green  now  intended  to  visit  Boston,  this  veteran  misdoer  instructed 
him  how  to  cheat  at  cards,  in  the  use  of  false  keys,  and  how  to  pick 
locks.  He  also  showed  him  how  to  make  false  keys,  and  gave  him  all 
the  information  that  might  be  useful  to  a  professed  thief.  Green  then 
repaired  to  Salem,  and  hired  himself  to  work  in  the  Danvcrs  iron  fac- 
tory, but  gave  up  this  employment  in  a  month. 

He  then  went  to  Boston,  where  his  clothes  were  stolen  from  him. 
11 
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After  this  he  procured  a  place  as  a  servant,  in  a  house  in  Somerset 
street,  where  he  used  to  steal  his  master's  wine  from  the  cellar.  This 
gentleman  kept  a  store  on  India  Wharf,  and  his  clerk  called  every 
night  at  the  house  to  leave  the  key.  Discovering  thb,  Green  took  the 
key  every  night,  opened  the  store,  and  purloined  such  articles  as  he 
thought  would  not  oe  missed.  One  day,  having  a  good  opportunity,  he 
stole  a  eold  watch  which  was  soon  missed,  and  he  was  accused  of  the 
theft,  which  he  denied  resolutely.  The  next  day,  constable  Reed  called 
with  a  warrant,  and  taking  Green  in  private,  advised  him  to  confess  as 
the  only  means  to  avoid  a  resicence  in  the  state  prison  for  life.  Green 
denied  the  theft  ;  and  succeeded  in  convincing  Mr.  Reed  that  he  was 
innocent,  as  well  as  his  master,  who  directed  him  to  resume  his  usual 
avocations.     He  refused,  and  was  driven  from  the  house. 

After  these  exploits.  Green  took  passage  for  Bath,  where  on  his  ar- 
rival he  found  his  comrade  A ,  and  they  spent  several  days  to- 
gether, in  dissipation  and  drunkenness,  till  an  opportunity  occurred  to 
commit  a  new  malefaction.  Being  in  a  tippling  shop,  drinking,  a  ped- 
lar came  in  with  a  box  of  jewelry,  which  he  incautiously  displayed. 

A proposed  to  Green  to  waylay,  rob,  and  murder  the  pedlar, 

which  the  latter  at  first  hesitated  to  do,  but  was  persuaded  by  A  ■  , 
who  sfidd  that  "  a  dead  cock  never  crowed." 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  shop  the  road  ran  through  a  swamp  by 
the  side  of  a  pond,  and  by  this  road  the  pedlar  was  to  pass.  The  two 
villains  saw  him  depart  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  hurried  to  post  them- 
selves in  his  way,  each  armed  with  a  heavy  club.  As  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, they  knocked  him  down  and  dragged  Inm  into  the  bushes, 
where  they  beat  him  to  death.  I^Yns  crime.  Green  afterwards  declared 
weighed  heavier  on  his  conscience  than  any  other  of  his  misdeeds,  in- 
asmuch as  the  victim  was  a  steady,  sober,  hardworking  man,  who  had 
never  done  him  any  injury.  Having  secured  his  pack  and  money, 
amounting  to  about  nine  hundred  dollars,  the  miscreants  tied  some 
large  stones  to  the  corpse,  and  sunk  it  in  the  pond.  They  remained 
in  the  woods  till  dark,  when  they  hid  the  trunk,  and  Green  went  to 
visit  the  girl  he  had  formerly  seduced,  and  presented  her  with  clothes 
and  jewelry,  the  property  of  the  murdered  pedlar. 

They  remained  some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bath,  drinking 
and  gambling  while  their  money  lasted.  During  this  time,  they  dug 
a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  high  hill,  where  they  deposited  whatever  they 
could  lay  hands  on. '  Hence,  they  made  an  excursion,  and  broke  open 
a  clothier's  mill  in  Holdemess,  whence  they  took  a  quantity  of  cloth  ; 
at  Sanbornton,  they  broke  into  a  shop,  and  took  jewelry  and  goods  to 
the  value  of  six  hundred  dollars  ;  and  at  Haverhill,  in  New-Hampshire, 
the^  attempted  a  burglary  on  the  Coos  Bank,  but  were  discovered,  and 
obhged  to  flee.  They  then  returned  to  their  cave,  and  deposited  their 
stolen,  goods. 

The  next  place  that  was  cursed  with  the  presence  of  the  comrades 
was  Portsmouth,  where  they  sold  their  plunder,  and  by  associating 
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With  abandoned  women,  and  other  wicked  courses,  soon  so  far  dissU 
(lated  their  means,  that  they  were  obliged  to  sell  their  horses  to  pay 

their  landlord's  bill.     Here  A performed  another  exploit.     As 

he  was  walking  out  with  Green,  he  went  into  the  bank  to  change  a  bill. 

While  the  teller  was  busied  in  making  change,  A snatched  a 

bundle  of  notes,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  escaped  uur 
dGscovered.     A  would  have  gone  back  for  more,  had  not  Green 

dissuaded  Wm.  They  immediately  went  to  find  two  gamblers,  with 
whom  they  played  thirty-six  hours  at  a  sitting,  and  lost  four  hundred 
dollars.  Exasperated  with  their  loss,  they  accused  the  black-legs  of 
cheating  them,  which  probably  was  true,  and  beat  them  severely. 

Having  information  that  a  Mr.  L —  of  Sanbornton,  had  a  bag 

of  gold  in  his  shop,  Green  repaired  thither,  and  fitted  a  key  to  the 
lock,  and  then  watched  the  shop  from  a  hiding  place,  till  he  saw  Mr. 

L — close  his  premises,  and  lock  the  door.     Green  then  entered 

in  search  of  the  gold,  and  struek  a  Ught     As  fortune  would  have  it, 

Mr.  L returned,  to  get  something  he  had  forgotten,  and  raised 

the  hue  and  cry.  Green  leaped  out  of  a  window,  upon  a  pile  of 
staves  which  lay  beneath,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  ot  six  or 
seven  men,  one  of  whom  seized  him.  Nothing  daunted,  he  took  up 
one  of  the  staves  and  broke  the  man's  arm,  and  cleared  himself  of  a 
second  by  a  blow  of  his  fist,  after  which  he  gained  the  place  where  he 
had  left  his  horse,  and  escaped.  Not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done, 
in  a  few  days  he  returnea  to  Mr.  L  — ^'s  shop,  effected  an  en- 
trance, and  carried  off  goods  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
which  he  was  so  hardy  as  to  offer  for  sale  in  a  shop  between  Dover 
and  Portsmouth.  A  neighbor  of  Mr.  L — ,  who  was  present,  re- 
cognised the  articles,  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  officer,  took  our 
hero  into  custody,  and  he  was  committed  to  jail  in  Dover  for  trial. 
He  was  confined  in  the  same  apartment  with  another  felon. 

Hearing  of  Green's  mischance,  A—  visited  him,  bringing  an 
augur  and  a  circular  saw,  with  which  the  prisoners  began  to  work, 
one  boring  and  the  other  sawing.  Flowever,  before  they  had  done 
much  toward  escaping,  they  were  discovered,  and  the  jailor,  who  was 
a  blacksmith,  secured  them  more  strongly  than  before,  and  put  them 
in  irons.  Green's  fellow  prisoner  could  slip  his  wrists  out  of  the  hand* 
cuffi,  and  with  a  pen-knife  managed  to  liberate  himself  and  Green 
from  all  their  irons,  which  they  threw  into  the  privy.  Being  provided 
with  clubs,  when  the  jailor  came  to  fetter  them  again,  they  threatened 
to  kill  the  first  who  should  enter,  and  the  officer  desisted.  The  next 
night  A  came  again,  and  gave  them  a  crowbar,  with  which 

they  tore  up  half  the  planks  of  2ie  floor.  Under  the  planks  they 
found  a  ^cpnd  floor,  of  stone,  of  which  they  took  up  a  cart  load,  when 
they  were  again  discovered,  but  not  till  they  had  secreted  their  crow- 
bar. 

For  this  attempt  their  allowance  of  food  was  reduced,  and  they 
were  removed  to  an  upper  room,  with  grated  windows,     They  sue* 
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ceeded  in  weakening  the  gratings  so  that  tbcy  might  be  removed  with 
Bttlc  effort,  and  were  waiting  for  night  to  escape,  when  they  were  again 
discovered,  and  conveyed  to  the  apartment  they  had  first  occupied. 
Moreover,  their  allowance  was  still  further  reduced.     The  next  night, 

A was  discovered  at  the  window,  in  the  act  of  furnishing  them 

with  tools,  and  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way  through  those  who  woul<l 
have  apprehended  him.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  they  once  more  dis- 
encumoered  themselves  of  their  irons,  and  committed  them  to  the 
privy. 

The  disappearance  of  the  fetters  astonished  and  irritated  the  jailor, 
and  he  forged  a  suit  of  irons  with  liis  own  hands,  which  defied  all  their 
efforts.  Finding  the  impossibility  of  escaping  by  force,  they  exhibited 
such  a  show  of  sorrow  and  repentance  to  the  high  sheriff,  when  he 
visited  the  prison,  that  he  ordered  their  irons  to  be  taken  off,  and  ^ 
lighter  suit  were  put  on. 

A  new  inmate  was  put  into  the  apartment,  and  the  three,  having  got 
[  rid  of  their  irons,  cut  through  an  oak  log  in  the  privy,  which  was  eigh- 
teen inches  square.     They  then  threw  their  beds  into  the  vault,  so 
that  they  could  stand  on  them  to  work,  and  dug  a  hole  through  the 
wall  into  the  jailor's  cellar,  and  escaped  through  the  dopr  at  midnight. 

They  went  sixteen  miles  that  night,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods 
near  Gilmantown,  all  the  next  day.  At  night  they  bj'oke  into  a  shop, 
and  stole  four  hundred  dollai^  worth  of  goods.  Thus,  they  had  no 
sooner  escaped  punishment,  than  they  incurred  the  risk  of  it  again. 

They  were  now  advertised,  and  a  reward  of  an  hundred  dollars  was 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  each,  so  that  travelling  was  very  unsafe 
for  them.  One  was  taken,  and  the  other  two  parted  company.  Green 
took  the  route  to  Canada.  We  now  come  to  an  adventure,  which 
may  serve  to  show  that  this  man  had  courage  which  might  have  gain* 
ed  nim  laurels^  bad  it  been  exerted  in  a  good  cause. 

He  had  to  travel  over  a  marsh,  on  a  narrow  bridge  of  logs,  which 
he  found  guarded,  as  he  had  expected.  The  watch,  not  knowing  that 
the  burglars  had  separated,  had  stationed  two  men  at  the  hither  end  of 
the  bridge,  and  four  in  the  bushes,  nigh  at  hand ;  Green  passed  these 
latter  unmolested,  and  advanced  to  the  bridge  and  saw  the  two  senti-. 
nels.  At  the  same  time,  looking  behind  him  he  saw  the  rest,  and  ini'* 
mediately  took  to  flight,  the  whole  six  following  hard  after.  Though 
laden  with  a  heavy  bundle  of  stolen  goods,  and  an  oaken  club,  he  dis- 
tanced them  all  but  one,  who  at  last  seized  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat 
while  the  rest  were  yet  thirty  yards  distant.  Green  struck  him  a  blow 
with  his  cudgel,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  recommence() 
his  flight.  After  running  several  miles  before  his  pursuers,  they  lost 
sight  of  him.  •  It  is  rather  singular,  that  in  this  hard  chase,  during 
which  he  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  he  never  re- 
linquished his  bundle,  though  by  dropping  it  he  might  have  effected  his 
escape  with  great  ease.  He  explained  the  circumstance  himself,  say- 
ing, that  he  kept  his  booty  <*out  of  spite," 
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The  next  day  he  came  to  some  men  making  staves,  who  set  a  large 
dog  on  him,  and,  by  means  of  the  animal,  made  him  a  prisoner.  Tluit 
night  they  put  him  into  a  bed  between  two  of  them,  intending  to  carry 
him  tcj  prison  the  next  day,  Thinking  themselves  sure  of  him,  his 
guardians  slept  in  good  earnest,  and  |ie  again  escaped,  but  with  the 
loss  of  his  bundle, 

We  cannot  dwell  at  large  on  any  more  of  his  misdemeanors,  They 
are  enough  to  occupy  a  folio  in  their  irecital,  and  we  shall  therefore 
pass  them  over  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Arriving  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  Green  took  passage  in  the  steam- 
boat for  St.  John's.  While  waiting  for  the  boat,  be  amused  himself  with 
a  borglary,  in  which  he  was  detected,  and  was  provided  Mrith  lodgings 
at  the  public  expense.  He  soon  freed  himself,  and  reached  Stanstead 
in  Canada,  without  interruption.  Here  he  broke  into  a  shop  and  stole 
five  hundred  dollars,  with  which  l^e  equipped  himself,  and  went  to  St. 
John's,  and  thence  to  Montreal. 

His  first  misdemeanor  in  this  city  was  forcible  entrance  into  a  jew- 
eller's shop,  from  which  he  took  articles  worth  seven  thousand  dollars. 
He  crossea  the  river  in  order  to  make  his  escape,  hut  before  he  got 
far,  was  surprised  by  five  Frenchmen.  He  fired  at  one  and  broke  his 
arm,  but  his  second  pistol  would  not  go  off,  and  to  punish  his  obstina- 
cy, the  men  beat  him  severely,  after  which  they  tied  nim  hand  and  foot, 
and  carried  him  to  Montreal,  where  they  immediately  received  five 
hundred  dollars  for  his  apprehension.  He  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  death. 

His  spirits,  which  were  much  depressed,  were  revived  by  a  vbit 

from  4— >  who  promised  not  to  forsake  him,  and  to  provide  him 

with  tools,  at  the  risk  of  Ws  own  life.  In  the  case  of  these  two  men, 
the  proverb  of  "  honor  among  thieves,"  seems  to  have  been  exempli- 
fied, and  the  principle,  if  it  may  be  called  a  principle,  seems  to  have 

bceij  the  only  obligation  they  acknowledged.     A was  as  good 

at  his  wqrd  ;  and  Green  broke  prison,  and  escaped  in  the  direction  of 
Albany,  which  he  reached,  without  doing  any  tnipg  worse  than  steal- 
ing a  few  borses  and  committing  one  burglary. 

At  Albi^ny,  Green  was  joined  by  A r,  and  they  went  together 

to  Middleton,  Vermont,  where  they  remained  some  months,  in  a  com- 
parative state  of  innocence — their  worst  offences  being  drunkenness 
and  gambling.  At  last,  having  committed  a  fraud  in  swapping  a  horse, 
tbej  were  compelled  to  decamp,  and  shaped  their  course  (or  home, 
whither  they  did  not  hesitate  to  go,  though  t^ey  had  perpetrated  so 
many  crimes  in  its  vicinity.  Here  they  renewed  theu*  acquaintance 
with  their  early  preceptor,  the  counterfeiter.  It  might  seem,  that  the 
mat  peril  Green  had  lately  been  in,  would  have  been  a  warnmg  suf- 
Qcient  to  make  him  abstain  at  least  from  capital  crimes,  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  Scarcely  had  he  slipped  his  neck  out  of  the  halter,  when 
he  prepared  to  risk  the  gibbet  again. 

The  counterfeiter  informed  the  two  villains  that  a  French  traveller 
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had  put  up  at  a  neighbouring  tavern,  and  they  resolved  to  rob  hini, 
near  the  bridge  where  Green  had  been  waylaid  by  six  men,  as  before 
related.  There  b  a  pond  here,  two  miles  long,  and  two  hi^h  hills, 
forming  altogether  a  very  gloomy  landscape.  Here  they  wcdted,  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  for  the  Frenchman,  each  armed  with  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols and  a  knife.  When  he  reached  the  spot.  A—  seized  his  horse 
by  the  bridle,  and  Green,  holding  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  compelled  him 
to  dismount.  The  unfortunate  man  was  much  frightened,  and  feU  on 
his  knees,  earnestly  beseeching  them  to  spare  his  life.  Ruffian  as  he 
was,  Green  would  have  suffered  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  but 
for  the  expostulations  of  his  comrade,  who  told  him  it  was  no  time  to 
hesitate,  and  bade  him  despatch  the  business.     Green  shot  the  man 

dead  on  the  spot,  at  the  same  time  A shot  the  horse.     The  bodies 

of  the  brute  and  his  rider,  they  sunk  in  the  pond,  and  returned  to  their 
hiding  place  with  their  booty,  which  amounted  to  seventeen  hundred 
dollars  in  cash.  Thev  gave  the  counterfeiter  two  hundred  doUars  of 
this  money,  for  his  information. 

They  next  went  to  Schenectady,  where  they  were  robbed,  in  turn, 
of  all  the  money  they  had  talcen  from  the  murdered  Frenchman. 
Thus,  the  only  result  of  this  crime,  as  far  as  relates  to  its  perpetrators, 
was  adding  another  shade  of  blackness  to  their  own  souls. 

,The  next  place  where  our  adventurers  displayed  their  abilities  was 
the  city  of  New- York.  After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  burglary, 
they  entered  a  wholesale  store,  whence  they  took  neither  goods  nor 
money :  but  finding  some  old  checks  and  blanks  m  one  of  the  account 
f>9oks,  they  filled  up  one  of  the  blanks  with  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  dollars,  copying  the  signature  from  one  of  the  checks 
that  had  been  used.  They  then  left  the  store  without  disturbing  any- 
thing. The  next  day,  Green  got  the  check  cashed,  and  the  com- 
panions returned  to  Albany,  where  they  lived  three  months,  at  the 
Me  of  a  thousand  dollars  per  month.  They  then  went  home  again, 
and  behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  made  the  country  too  hot  to  hold 
them.     We  will  now  hasten  still  faster  to  the  conclusion. 

At  Barre,  A committed  a  rape,  for  which  he  was  committed 

to  jail  at  Montpelier ;  whence,  by  the  assistance  of  Green,  he  escaped, 
but  from  that  time  Green  never  heard  of  him. 
•  Green  was  next  apprehended  at  Burlington,  for  a  theft  committed 
at  Barre.  F-or  thl<t  offence  he  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  solitary  confinement ;  but  soon  escaped,  and  repaired  to  Schenecta- 
dy, stealing  a  horse  by  the  way. 

His  next  crime,  was,  selling  a  base  metal  watch  for  fifty  dollars, 
representing  it  as  gold.  He  then  compiitted  a  burglary  at  Saco,  by 
which  he  got  nothing,  and  narrowly  escaped  detection.  At  Danvers, 
being  at  the  time  very,  drunk,  he  broke  into  a  store,  and  took  away 
thirty  dollars,  and  ^oods  of  all  descriptions,  which  he  tied  up  in  two 
shawls.  These  things  he  hid  under  a  wharf.  For  this  crime,  he  was 
taken,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  thirty  days  -solitary  con- 
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finement,  and  four  years  hard  labor  in  the  State  Prison.  On  his 
entrance,  his  head  was  shaved,  hair,  beard,  and  whiskers,  as  is  the 
custom.  He  was  then  obliged  to  strip  and  wash,  and  to  put  on  a  coat 
of  many  colors,  in  place  of  the  one  he  had  thrown  off.  After  this,  he 
was  conducted  to  a  dark  narrow  cell,  where  he  found  a  small  bed  and 
two  blankets.  The  next  morning  two  negroes  brought  him  bread 
and  water,  which  was  to  serve  him  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  at 
night  they  brought  more.  Thus  passed  thirty  days,  when  he  was 
taken  to  the  prison  yard,  and  employed  in  hammering  stone. 

Here  he  saw  a  great  many  prisoners,  some  of  them  with  clogs 
chained  to  their  legs,  an  appurtenance  that  he  was  soon  like  to  have 
obtained  himself,  for  disobeying  the  orders  of  one  of  the  keepers. 

He  obtained  it  at  last,  by  an  attempt  to  escape,  and  wore  it  for  nine 
months.  Moreover,  when  taken  before  the  warden,  he  ascertained 
that  that  officer  was  advised  of  every  plot  the  prisoners  had  formed  to 
escape ;  a  knowledge  he  gained  from  false  brethren,  who  betrayed 
their  companions  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment for  themselves. 

After  having  passed  three  years  in  prison,  he  plotted  with  some 
other  prisoners  to  break  forth;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  neces^ 
sary  to  get  rid  of  the  keeper  of  the  arch  in  which  they  were  confined. 
For  this  purpose  one  of  them  attacked  him,  and  bruised  him  so  se- 
verely that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  they  had  leisure 
to  operate.  The  plan  was,  to  master  the  officers,  and  set  every  pris- 
oner at  liberty.  But,  just  as  the  conspiracy  was  about  to  take  effect, 
the  plot  was  made  known  to  the  keepers  by  a  negro  named  Billy 
Williams,  and  measures  were  taken  to  frustrate  it. 

The  prisoners  were  naturally  exasperated  against  this  convict,  and 
when  he  went  to  his  supper,  threw  bread  and  dishes  at  him.  They 
put  poison  into  his  dish,  but  he  ate  from  another,  and  so,  for  a  time, 
escaped  his  fate.  The  next  morning  a  prisoner,  (the  notorious  Trask) 
asked  Green  if  he  would  go  into  the  shop  where  Williams  was  at 
work,  and  beat  him,  before  the  keeper  could  come  to  his  assistance,  to 
which  Green  assented.  They  did,  accordingly,  beat  the  negro  with  a 
bar  of  iron,  broke  his  limbs  and  ribs,  and  fractured  his  skudl.  This 
was  the  closing  crime  of  Green's  life.  In  a  week  after,  Williams  died 
of  his  wound  ;  and  Green  was  taken  to  Boston  jail,  where,  before  trial, 
he  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  escape. 

On  his  trial.  Green  denied  that  Trask  was  the  man  who  assisted  to 
murder  the  negro ;  and  affirmed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  kill,  but 
merely  to  beat  his  victim.  We  leave  our  readers  to  judge,  what  credit 
should  be  attached  to  the  asseverations  of  such  a  person.  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  die  on  a  gallows,  a  fate  he  had  a  thous- 
and times  merited.  Trask,  who  was  arraigned  at  the  same  time,  was 
acquitted  on  the  score  of  insanity. 

Green  was  executed  on  the  25th  of  April,  1822,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five or  twenty-six  years.     He  behaved  firmly,  yet  decently,  at  the 
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place  of  execution,  expressing  penitence  for  his  crimes.  The  records 
of  America, — we  may  say,  inaeed,  of  the  world,  do  not  furnish  the 
name  of  an  individual  who  crowded  so  many  crimes  into  so  dhort  a 
life.  Nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  more  tittet  perversion  of  abilities,  which, 
properly  directed,  might  have  served  and  adorned  the  name  of  hu- 
manity* 

Green  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high ;  withal,  thickset  and 
muscular.  His  eyes  and  hair  were  dark,  and  his  features  were  sav- 
age and  scowling. 

He  was,  in  appearance,  such  a  person  ad  a  traveller  would  not  like 
to  meet  alone  in  a  lonely  place: 


CHARLES    MARCHANT,    alias    JOHN 

DUNCAN    WHITE; 

iiJVD  SYLVESTER  COLSOJf,  alias  WIXSLOW  CURTIS; 

THE     PIRATES. 

March  ANT  was  a  native  of  Eiiglandl,  alrid  a  mariner  by  profession. 
The  incidents  of  his  life  previous  to  the  commission  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  suffered  have  not  come  to  our  knowledge. 

On  the  twentieth  of  Augusts  1826^  he  shif^p^d  on  board  tife  schoon< 
er  Fairy,  at  Boston.  The  Fairy-  was  bound  td  Gk)ttenburgh,  under 
the  command  of  Edward  Selfridge,  a  young  main  of  blameless  char-> 
acter  and  a  skilful  navigator.  The  mate,  Thomas  Paine  Jenkins,  was 
a  native  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts.  He  was  described  ad  an  hon- 
est, quick-tempered,  active  man.  Both  the  captain  and  tiiate  were  the 
soil^  pf  T^dows,  who  depended  (Sdefly  on  their  exertions  for  support: 
Beside  Marcbant,  the  crew  consisted  of  Winslow  Curtis,  otherwise 
Sylvester  Colson,  Jonn  Hughes,  and  John  Murray,  the  cook.  . 

On  the  day  tfiie  Fairy  sailed,  Marchant  and  the  mate  had  a  disptittS 
on  the  wharf.  The  mate  comtnanded  the  seaman  to  "bear  a  ^haiid^^ 
in  getting  in  the  wood,  and  was  asked,  in  return  if  he  thought  he  was 
speaking  to  negroes.  Jenkins  made  a  testy  reply,  and  thq  quarrel 
ended.  After  the  vessel  had  sailed,  the  watches  were  set ;  Marchant 
belonging  to  the  mate's  watch,  and  Hughes,  and  Curtis,  or  Colson,  to 
the  first,  or  captain's  watch.  Marchant,  being  a  good  seaman,  was 
kept  at  the  helm  four  hours  at  a  time  ;  an  arrangement  t^ith  which  he 
expressed  himself  much  dissatisfied.  Colson,  also,  ibund  cause  of 
complaint ;  wUle  he  slept  on  his  watch,  the  captain  threw  water  on 
^im  to  awaken  him. 

Excepting  the  dispute  already  mentioned,  and  the  circumstance  of 
being  obliged  to  do  double  duty  at  the  helm,  it  dde^  not  appear  that 
Marchant  received  any  provocation  from  Jenkins.  Yet  it  seems  prob^- 
able,  that  the  murder  ot  either  the  captain  or  mate,  or  both,  was  pre* 
meditated,  from  this  circumstance  :  there  were  two  axes  on  board,  and 
a  hatchet,  which  was  kept  in  the  cabin  till  the  24th  of  the  month,  when 
it  was  missed,  and  none  of  the  hands  could,  or  would,  account  for  it. 
Colson,  also,  was  seen  to  secrete  a  heaver,  (a  kind  of  staff  used  to  set 
up  halliards,)  in  the  boat,  probably  with  a  view  to  have  a  weapon 
ready. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August,  at  nine  P.  M.,  the  captain  went 
below,  leaving  Colson  and  Hughes  on  deck.  At  twelve,  his  watch 
having  expired,  Hughes  called  the  mate  and  Marchant,  who  came  up, 
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and  Marchant  took  the  helm.  He  then  went  below,  and  slept  till  hS 
keard  the  watch  called.  He  then  went  to  call  Colson,  but  did  not 
find  him  in  his  berth.  Goine  on  deck,  he  saw  Colson  at  the  helm,  and 
Mansfaant  sitting  on  the  weather  itH.  CAi  befalg  a^ed  where  the  mate 
was,  Marchant  replied,  that  he  and  Colson  had  killed  the  two  officers 
and  thrown  them  overboard.     The  following  dialogue  ensued. 

Colson.     Yes,  we  have  killed  the  d d  rascids,  and  hove  them 

•verboard.     The  devil  has  got  them  in  hell,  by  this  time. 

MarcharU.    You  nnay  thank  God,  we  did  not  kill  jou  as  we  did 
them. 

ffughes.     i  may  thank  God,  but  I  don't  know  but  that  you  will  kill 
me  as  ^ou  did  them. 
Marctuint.     No,  we  will  not  kill  you  if  you  behave  yourself.* 
Hughes  (weeping.)     Who  killed  them  1 
Marchant.     I  killed  one,  and  he  the  other. 
Hughes.     What  cfid  you  kill  these  men  for ;  for  what  cause  T 
Marchant.     No  cause  at  all,  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  k. 
€Mson.    Borry !     What !  for  killing  them  two  fellows  1    I  had  nm 

lief  kill  the  two  d d  rascals  as  to  kill  a  dog.      If  they  were  good 

men,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  be  sorry. 

Hughes.     And  what  do  you  mea#to  do  with  the  schooner  ? 
Marchant.     We'H  run  for  Newfoundland,  aad  there  scuttle  her  and 
go  ashore  in  the  boat. 

Hughes,    ft  will  be  ^terrible  thing  for  the* owners'  to  lose  the  schoon* 
er  and  cargo. 

Marchml^'    P-''   *n  the  owners  the  insurers  will  have  to  pay  for 
ail;'    Whkt  aiTB  you  crying  about  all  this  time  1 
Hughes.     It  IS  enough  to  make  any  man  cry. 
Marchant.     You  think  a  great  deal  of  killing  a  man.     Cry !     Look 
at  the  old  countries ;  the  Italians,  the  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  make 
nothing  of  killing  a  man. 

Hughes.  If  tney  do  so,  will  you  do  the  same  1  Only  look  at  it,  and 
<0ee  whut  a  shocking  thing  it  is  to  kill  those  poor  men.  I  dare  say  you 
killed  the  captain  wHile  he  was  asleep.  ^ 

The  two  mul^erfers  then  cut  awa^  the  best  bower  aoehoi',  stov^the 
water  casks,  and  destroyed  eveiy  thing  on  deck.  After  breakfitsting^, 
they  searched  the  vessePs  papers  and  letter-bag,-  and  destroyeih  some' 
of  them.  The  captain^a  astronomical  instruments  and  private  prop- 
erty they  divided  between  them^  Colson  took  Mui^^y  into  his  watcn, 
ana  Mait^hant  took  Hughes  into  his.  The  pirates  then*  disputed  wlucb 
should  assume  the  command.  The  ^spate  ended ;  by  one  steering  in 
one  direction- while  he  had  the  wateh^and  the  other  in  a  contrary  one. 
After  this  Marchant  spoke  little  about  the  murder.  Once,  speak- 
ijig  with  Hughes,  he  said,  that  Colson  had  been  three  days  persua£ng 
him  to  asrist  in  kilfing  the  captain  and  mate,  and  to  throw  them  over- 
board. He  told  Hufi^hes,  too,  that  after  the  officers  were  despatched; 
Colson  had  proposed  to  him  to  kill  the  two  seamen  also,  to  prevent  a 
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^iscoverr  of  their  crfme*;  but  that  he  had  refused ;  saying,  that  wrong 
enough  had  jbeen  done  already.  Both  of  the  pirates  threatened  Mur^ 
ray  with  death,  in  case  he  should  betray  them.  Colson  spoke  much 
of  what  he  had  done»  making  it  a  matter  of  b<)a8t  and  exultation. 

After  thehr  meaaures  were  thus  taken,  Hughes  went  down  into  the 
cabin  to  look  at  the  qaptain's  berth.  He  saw  stuns  of  blood  on  the 
fiillow  and  ceiling,  as  well  as  in  several  other  ^places.  ^  There  were 
some  specks  also  observed  on  Marchanfs  trousers. 
•  In  the  morning  of  the  29th,  befoi«  daylight,  they  made  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  stood  off  and  on.  Marchant  and  Colson  then  becan 
to  bore  holes  in  the  yessel's  bottom,  stopping  them  with  plugs  as  fast 
as  made.  There  was  but  one  augur  on  board,  which  tney  used  by 
turns,  neither  of  the  other  men  helping  them.  When  Marchant  thought 
Ae  vessel  was  near  enough  to  the  shore,  he  pulled  out  the  plugs,  and 
ordered  the  boat  to  be  hcnsted  out,  having  first  lowered  the  sails  and 
yards.  Three  chests  were  j)ut  into  the  boat,  one  belonging  to  the 
eaptain,  one  to  the  mate,  and  one  to  Hughes.  The  pirates  filled  the 
two  first  with  the  property  of  their  victims.  When  they  had  gotten 
all  they  wanted,  Uolson  took  an  axe  and  cut  holes  in  the  vessel's  sides, 
even  wit!h  the  water's  edge. 

On  their  way  to  the  shore,  the  pirates  invented  a  tafe  to  impose  on 
those  they  might  meet.  They  agreed  to  say  that  diey  hekxiged  to  the 
brig  Fame,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Siat  the  said  vessel  bad  sprung  a  leak 
at  sea.  The  rest  of  their  story  was  to  be  this :  that  the  crew  had  taken 
to  the  boats,  four  in  each,  and  that  as  tfae^  had  separated  from  the 
other  in  a  fo^,  they  supposed  it  was  lost,  with  the  captun,  mate,  and 
two  seamen  in  it.  They  agreed  to  call  the  supposed  captain  Adams, 
Before  they  reached  the  shore  the  Fair^  went  aowa. 

About  sunset  they  landed  near  Louisburg,  on  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  Marchant  took  Hughes  with  mm  to  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Slattery,  where  they  procured  some  milk,  and  immediately  returned 
to  die  boat.  Marchant  then  smd  that  they  must  remain  in  the  harbor 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning  try  to  get  a  passage  to  Halifax  or  Eng- 
land. Accordingly  they,  pulled  off  from  the  shore,  and  lay  in  the  boat 
all  night  In  the  morning  they  landed  again,  and  Colson  took  Murray 
with-him  to  Mr.  Slattery's  house,  while  Marchant  led  Huehes  to  an- 
other dwelBng ;  for  the  pirates  were  afrsud  to  lose  sig^t  of  tbem» 

There  was  an  American  schooner  called  the  Siilly,  lying  in  the  har- 
bor, comiQanded  by  Captain  Hook.  Captain  Hook  being  on  shore 
this  morning,  saw  the  four  seamen  all  together  and  talked  with.  them. 
They,  that  is,  the  two  murderers,  told  him  the  story  previously  agreed 
on ;  and  Oolson  asked  if  Mr.  Hook  would  give  him  a  passage  to 
Danvers,  where,  he  said,  he  belonged.  Murray  preferrea  the  same 
petition  ;  and  Mr.  Hook  agreed  to  give  them  both  a  passage.  Mar- 
ehant  procured  a  passage,  on  board  a  shallop,  for  Halifax,  agreeing 
to  give  the  master  the  Fairy's  boat  for  taking  him  thither. 

colsQi)  took  his  cheiit,  and  went  with  Murray  on  board  the  Sally 
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shortly  after ;  but  not  finding  Mr.  Hook  on  board  as  he  expected,  he 
unlocKed  his  chesty  took  some  very  good  clothes,  and  retume<^  to  the 
shore,  taking  Murray  with  him,  much  against  the  will  of  the  latter^ 
Mr.  Hook  went  on  board  the  Sally,  about  an  hour  after,  and  hearing 
what  Cplson  had  done,  resolved  to  pursue  him  and  lus  companions^ 
as  he  suspected  they  were  guilty  of  soiotie  prime. 

As  90on  as  Mr.  Hook  gained  the  shore,  Murray,  who,  by  this  tim^, 
had  separated  from  Colson,  came  up  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  appre- 
hend t^e  two  pirates, who,  he  said,  were  murderers.  Mr.  Hook  told  him 
to  step  into  a  housQ  at  hand,  lest  Colson,  seeing  them  together,  should 
abscond.  Murray  then  said,  that  he  had  better  apprehend  Marchant 
first,  as  he  had  gone  to  the  Old  (Gity,  tl^e  ipUeg  distant,  and  might  es- 
qap6.  Accordmgly,'  Mr.  Hook  manned  bis  boat  to  go  thither ;  but,  in 
passing  Mr.  Slattery^s,  he  saw  Gblspi^  come  out  of  the  door,  and  go 
round  the  house.  He  immediately  put  ashore,  and  pursued  the  {urate 
lirho  ran  toi^ard  the  woods.  Finmng  Colson  too  swift  for  him,  Mr. 
Hook  called  to  his  men  to  row  to  the  Old  City,  and  said  that  he  would 
go  thither  by  land.  Before  he  started,  however,  Hughes  came  up  tci 
him,  and  was  taken  in  custody. 

Mr.  Hook  encountered  three  men  on  his  way  to  the  Old  City,  who 
Itssistcd  him  to  look  for  Marchant.  They  found  him  concealed,  under 
a  bunole  of  hay  in  a  field.  Mr.  Hook  laid  hands  on  Um,  and  told 
}iim  that  he  was  a  murderer.  Marchant  was  much  agitated ;  and, 
while  Mr.  Hook  was  tying  his  hands,  confessed  that  he  had  assisted 
Colson  to  dispose  of  the  bodies  of  the  mateand  captain  of  the  Fairy.  He 
^aid  that  Colsoi^  had  slain  the  mate,  on  the  hen-coop  with  an  axe,  while 
^e,  Marchant,  was  at  the  helm.  After  this,  he  contmued;  Colson  went 
below  and  killed  the  captain,  and  he,  Marchant,  heard  him  scream  sev- 
eral times.  He  then  assisted  Colson  to  drag  the  body  on  deck,  and  to 
throw  it  overboan).  In  giving  this  account,  he  declared  that  be  held 
himself  not  guilty  of  mui^er,  and  added,  that  Colson  had  ^^haunted'' 
him  three  days,  before  he  assented  to  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

Mr.  Hook  then  sent  Marchant,  Murray,  and  Hughes  on  board  the 
Sally,  and  then  started  in  pursuit  of  Colson.  Not  finding  him  before 
night,  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  military  patrol,  to  guard  the  shore. 
The  next  morning,  it  was  ascertained  that  Uolson  had  gone  toward 
Gabberouse.  A  guard  was  sent  in  that  direction,  and  returned  at 
§igbt  P.  M.  with  Colson  in  custody.  By  this  time  a  magistrate  had 
f^rrived  from  Sidney,  and  Marchant  was  examined.  He  repeated  thq 
same  story  he  had  told  Mr.  Hook. 

When  Colson  entered  the  apartment,  he  addressed  himself  to  Mar- 
chant, in  these  words :  **  Charles,  if  you  had  only  listened  to  my  advice, 
we  would  hot  have  come  to  this."  The  judge  asked  Marchant  what 
was  tne  meaning  of  this  exclamation,  but  he  made  no  reply.  Colsoi^ 
then  said,  that  he  *^  knew,  that  he  had  got  to  die,  and  would  tell  thQ 
truth."     Hb  confession  was  as  follows: 

He  was  forward  when  he  heard  Marchant  strike  the  blow  that  killeck 
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the  mate,  and  also  heard  the  mate  fall  from  the  hen-coop  upon  the  deck. 
He  went  aft,  and  found  Marchant  throwing  the  body  of  Jenkins 
overboard.  After  the  corpse  was  thrown  out  of  the  vessel,  Marchant 
took  up  a  bolt,  and  swore,  that  if  he,  Colson,  did  not  instantly  go  below, 
and  kill  the  captain,  he  should  share  the  fate  of  Jenkins.  Colson, 
fearing  for  his  own  life,  then  went  into  the  cabin,  with  an  axe  ;  but  as 
he  approached  the  berth  where  the  captain  was  sleeping,  his  heart 
(ailed  him,  and  he  ran  back  to  the  steps  of  the  companion  ladder.  Mar- 
chant came  to  him,  and  again  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  kill  the  cap-! 
tain,  he  should  die  himself.  He,  Colson,  went  to  the  berth,  and  struck 
the  captain  with  his  axe.  T^e  captain  screamed,  and  cried  "murder;** 
whereat  Marchant  sprung  into  the  cabin,  seized  the  captain  and  pulled 
him  out  of  hb  berth,  and  he,  Colson,  then  killeil  him  on  the  cabin  floor. 
He  then  assisted  Marchant  to  haul  the  body  up  the  companion  stairs, 
and  to  thrust  it  through  a  port  hole  into  the  sea. 

Marchant  offered  no  reply  to  this  statement.  As  soon  as  the  ex* 
amination  was  over,  the  hands  of  tl)e  prisoners  w<sre  tied,  and  they 
were  marched  off  to  Sidney,  under  the  charge  of  ci  g^ard. 

In  due  time,  Marchant  and  Colson  were  brought  to  Boston.  Oq 
the  29th  of  November,  they  were  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  held  in  Boston,  and  four  bills  of  indictment 
were  presented  against  them.  The  first,  for  the  felonious  homicide  of 
Edward  Selfridge ;  the  second,  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  Paine  Jen-, 
kins  ;  the  third,  for  a  revolt,  and  for  piratically  running  away  with  the 
schooner  Fairy  and  her  cargo ;  and  tne  fourth,  for  piracy  and  murder. 

By  virtue  of  a  previous  order,  made  at  the  motion  of  counsel, 
Charles  Marpha^t,  alias  John  Duncan  White,  was  brought  up  for  a 
separate  trial! 

Murray^  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  related,  testified  that 
Marchant  ^nd  Colson,  after  the  commission  of  the  two  murders,  had 
threatened  to  take  away  his  life,  if  he  informed  against  them.  They 
told  him,  that  they  might  as  easily  have  killed  him  as  the  captain  and 
inate ;  and  that  they  always  kept  loaded  pistols  on  deck.  Qn  the 
way  from  Sidney  to  Louisburg,  Marchant  bad  furthermore  told  the 
witness,  that  he  might  thank  him  for  his  life,  for  had  he,  Marchant,^ 
followed  the  advice  of  Colson,  he,  Murray,  would  not  then  have  been 
alive.  He  also  stated,  that  before  the  murder,  Marchant  had  asked 
him  if  there  was  money  on  board,  and  said  Aat  he  thought  there  must 
be  himself. 

MigaU  Jenkinsy  mother  of  the  deceased  mate,  said  that  the  first 
house  to  which  the  prisoners  came,  in  Sidney,  belonged  to  her  daugh* 
ter,  the  sister  of  the  murdered  Jenkins. 

The  substance  of  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  has  been  given  in  our 
narrative.  It  was  full,  clear,  and  distinct,  without  the  slightest  dis- 
crepancy. 

In  the  defence  of  the  prisoner  it  was  admitted,  that  on  the  night  of 
the  28th  of  August,  he  and  Jenkins  were  together,  on  the  watch. 
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The  prisoner  slept  at  the  helm ;  at  which  circumstance  the  mate  was 
very  angry,  and  after  some  altercation,  struck  him  twice.  Marchant 
returned  the  second  blow  with  such  force,  as  to  strike  Jenkins  into  the 
sea,  and  he  instantly  sunk  and  was  drowned.  He  immediately  in- 
formed Colson  of  what  he  had  done,  who  instantly  proposed  to  put  in 
execution  a  revenge  he  had  been  for  some  days  devising,  on  the  cap- 
tain, for  having  thrown  water  in  his  face.  This  vengeance  Colson  did 
immediately  execute.  Whence  the  counsel,  in  a  learned  and  able 
speech,  argued,  that  the  prisoner  Marchant  was  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter only. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Guiltt* 

When  the  verdict  was  pronounced,  the  prisoner,  who  appeared 
greatly  agitated,  asked  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
the  jury.  He  was  informed  by  the  court  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
improper  at  that  time,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  fairly  tried,  and  le« 
gaily  convicted ;  but,  that  if  he  had  any  remarks  to  offer,  when  brought 
fgrward  to  receive  sentence,  they  would  be  heard.  On  hearing  this 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  protested  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  murder^ 
He  was  a  foreigner,  he  said,  far  from  his  family  and  connexions,  in  a 
strange  land,  and  destitute  alike  of  friends  and  money.  He  declared 
that  his  trial  had  been  unfairiy  conducted,  and  that  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  cruel  and  unjust.  He  continued  to  hold  forth  in  this  strain, 
till  remanded  to  prison. 

On  the  20th  ot  December,  Sylvester  Colson,  alias  Winslow  Curtis, 
was  placed  at  the  |)ar,  and  an  indictment  was  presented  against  him, 
on  four  counts  : 

First ;  On  the  supposition  that  the  murder  was  complete ;  that  £d« 
ward  Selfridge  was  killed  on  board  the  vessel  and  thrown  into  the  sea, 
dead ;  that  the  deed  was  perpetrated  with  a  hatchet,  by  Colson  as 
principal,  and  Marchant  as  accessary. ' 

Second  ;  That  Marchant  was  principal  and  Colson  accessary ;  other 
circumstances  being  as  describea  in  the  first  count. 

Third  ;  Supposing  that  the  crime  was  perpetrated  in  a  manner  dif:« 
ferent  from  the  allegations  of  the  first  count,  and  charging  Colson  and 
Marchant  jointly  with  having  thrown  the  living  body  into  the  sea. 

Fourth ;  On  the  ground  that  divers  woundi  were  inflicted  by  two 
persons  jointly,  which  were  not  instantly  mortal,  and  that  the  body 
was  cast  into  the  sea,  while  a  spark  of  life  was  yet  remaining,  death 
being  the  consequence  of  all  these  causes  combined. 

Francis  Pike,  mate  of  the  schooner  Sally,  swore,  that  on  seeing 
Marchant  and  Colson  near  Louisburg,  before  their  apprehension,  they 
gave  the  same  relation  of  the  supposed  loss  of  the  supposed  brig  Fame 
that  has  before  been  related,  excepting  that  they  said  the  master's 

name  was  Francis  Avery,  and  Colson  said,  "he  was  a  d d  rascal, 

and  as  green  as  a  cabbage  leaf" 

Murray  testified  that  Colson,  after  the  murder,  asked  him  if  he  were 
not  glad,  and  that  he  answered  that  he  did  not  know.     He  feared 
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fleath  at  the  hands  of  Colson,  but  always  meant  to  inform.  When 
Colson  was  goine  ashore  from  the  Sally,  he  asked  the  witness  ^*  not 
to  tell,''  who  replied  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  should  do. 

Hughes  swore,  that  while  standing  on  shore  near  Louisburg,  Colson 
said  to  him,  **  For  God's  sake  don't  tell,  for  we  shall  all  be  hung  if  you 
do."  The  witness  then  asked  whether  the  captain  or  mate  was  killed 
first,  and  he  replied  that  the  mate  was  first  killed  by  Marchairt,  and 
the  eaptain  afterwards  by  himself.  The  witness  then  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  tell  the  captain,  when  he  went  into  the  cabin  ;  to  which  he 
replied,  **  The  devil  got  into  me,  and  I  could'nt."  During  this  con- 
versation, Colson  and  the  witness  were  both  weeping.  The  Thurs- 
day before,  he  had  heard  Colson  (in  prison)  say  to  Marchant,  **  If  you 
had  takei^  ihy  advice,  and  killed  them  two  d  d  rascals,  we  should 
not  nave  been  here." 

Here  the  prisoner  was  cautioned  by  the  court,  against  testifying 
touching  any  confessions  made  in  prison. 

On  his  cross  examination,  Hughes  said,  that  he  had  no  fear  of  be- 
ing tried  for  the  murder,  whether  the  prisoners  were  convicted  or  not. 
He  had  been  kept  in  prison  ever  since  he  landed.  His  cell  was  op- 
posite to  that  of  Colson,  and  Marchant's  wav  next  to  Colson's,  so 
that  he  could  hear  them  talking  together.  He  knew  the  vmce  of  Col- 
son, and  saw  him  looking  through  the  upper  nole  in  the  door,  when 
he  made  the,remark  above  mentioned. 

JIfatthew  Newport  testified  to  the  general  good  and  inoffensive  char- 
acter oT  Colson. 

The  rest  of  the  evidence  was  identical  with  that  produced  against 
Marchant. 

After  three  hours'  deliberation,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  (hnUy. 
The  prisoner's  counsel  made  two  motions  for  a  new  trial,  and  arrest 
of  juagment,  on  the  ground  that  a  copy  of  the  indictment  had  not  been 
given  to  the  prisoner  two  days  before  his  arraignment,  as  the  law  re- 
quires.    After  a  long  argument  the  motions  were  overruled. 

On  the  23d,  Marchant  and  Colson  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
asked  if  they  had  any  reason  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
pitnlounced  on  them.  Colson  offered  none,  but  Marchant  protested 
his  innocence  anew,  and  made  some  incoherent  observations.  Sen- 
tence was  then  pronounced,  and  Jboth  the  prisoners  uttered  the  most 
vblent  exclamations.  Colson  declared  it  was  the  best  news  he  had 
heard  for  six  months.  Marchant  said  that  he  wished  the  time  to  be 
altered,  so  that  he  might  die  on  the  morrow.  He  should  die  happy, 
for  he  did  not  kill  Jedcins  wilfully.  He  had  received  two  blows  from 
a  Yankee,  and  had  too  much  English  blood  in  his  veins  not  to  return 
one.  He  would  never  suffer  any  man  to  strike  hinuthree  tunes,  with- 
out defending  himself.  Colson  knew  that  he  did  not  Idll  Jenkins  wil- 
fully, uid  he  was  willing  to  meet  him  before  God.  As  he  went  on, 
his  action  and  expression  became  maniacal,  and  he  uttered  such  im- 
precations and  blasphemies  as  we  will  not  shock  our  readers  by  re« 
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EeiLting.    This  dreadful  scene  continued  till  the  prisoner  were  removed 
y  order  of  the  court. 

The  prospect  of  pecuniary  gain  was  so  small  in  this  piracy  an<^ 
mui'der,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  motive. 
Again,  the  provocation  given  by  either  of  the  sufferers  was  so  triffinp, 
that  it  appears  almost  incredible  that  it  could  have  been  an  incentive. 
Yet,  one  or  both  of  these  causes  must  have  driven  these  two  wretches 
to  a  crime,  not  surpassed  in  atrocity  by  any  that  has  come  to  Oar 
knowledge.  The  evidence  was  perfect  and  conclusive,  in  an  nncoiir^ 
mdn  degree. 

While  awaiting  his  executio::;  in  prison,  Marchant  showed  no  sighs 
of  penitence.  He,stated  that  he  belonged  to  Dover,  in  England,  where 
his  fatiiet  was  a  pilot.  He  had  been  on  a  voyage  to  the  North  West 
Coast  of'  America  ;  but  the  master  of  the  vessel  finding  him  to  be  a 
dangerous  man,  set  him  on  shore  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whence  he 
worked  his  passage  to  Boston.  From  sohie  expressions  that  dropped 
from  him,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  a  pirate  before,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  one  of  those  pardoned  at  New-Orleans, 
several  years  since,  by  President  Munroe.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
killed  Jenkins,  but  persisted,  to  .the  last,  that  he  did  it  in  his  own  de* 
fence. 

The  night  immediately  preceeding  the  day  appointed  for  hb  execu- 
tion, he  made  a  cord  of  his  blanket  and  neck-kerchief,  and  hanged  him- 
self on  the  grates  of  his  cell. 

In  person,  Marchant  was  heavy  and  uncommonly  powerful.  His 
face  was  the  index  of  his  mind,  sullen  and  ferocious. 

Colson,  also,  during  the  first  part  of  his  imprisonment,  appeared  ex- 
tremely hardened ;  but  being  visited  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tucker- 
man,  became  fearful  and  contrite.  A  short  time  before  hisexecution, 
he  evinced  great  distress  of  mind,  and  often  prayed  fervently  to  his 
Maker  for  forgiveness.  He  showed  much  agitation  in  walking  from 
his  cell  to  the  place  where  the  gibbet  stood,  and  continued  in  the  same 
mood  till  stoung  off.  He  acknowledged  his  own  guilt,  and  that  of  his 
comrade. 

He  was  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  and  without  any  peculiarity  of 
person  or  feature.  After  his  body  was  cut  down,  some  experiments 
were  made  on  it  with  a  very  powerful  galvanic  battery,  conducted  by 
Doctor  Webster.     The  most  appalling  effects  were  produced. 


bANIEL  DAVIS  FARMER, 

FOR  THE  MURDER  OF  ANNA  A7ER. 

Daniel  Davis  Farmer,  previous  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crimii 
for  which  he  suffered  on  the  gallows,  was  a  respectable  husbandman 
of  Goffstown  in  New-Hampshire.  He  had  a  wife,  four  children,  and 
an  aged  mother,  dependant  on  him  for  support,  and  so  acquitted  him^- 
self  of  his  duties,  as  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  good  citizen  and 
member  of  society. 

There  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Goffstown  a  widow  by  the  name  of 
Anna  Ayer,  and,  unhappily  for  herself,  and  still  more  so  for  him,  she 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Farmer.  She  was  a  loose  woman, 
and  their  intercourse  soon  assumed  a  criminal  character;  I'oward 
the  end  of  the  year  J  820,  they  quarrelled,  and  she  made,  on  the  30th 
of  January,  a  declaration,  on  oath,  that  he  was  the  father  of  a  child  of 
which  she  supposed  herself  about  to  become  the  mother.  It  after- 
wards appeared,  that  if  this  accusation  was  not  a  wilful  perjury,  she 
was  at  least  mistaken  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  Farmer,  enraged 
at  the  imputation  cast  on  his  character,  and  perhaps  believing  the 
charge  to  oe  true,  resolved  to  destroy  his  paramour,  and  thereby  sup- 
press all  certain  evidence  of  his  guilt;  Speaking  with  one  Thomas 
Hardy,  he  vowed,  "that  if  ever  he  could  find  Anna  Ayer  two  rods 
from  any  tody,  he  would  kill  her."  Thus  rapid  is  the  career  of  guilty 
and  thus  surely  does  one  crime  follow  another. 

He  executed  his  purpose  in  the  most  deliberate  and  barbarous  maii^ 
ner.  Supposing  that  his  intended  victim  would  be  less  able  to  defend 
.  herself  if  intoxicated,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  April,  he  pur- 
chased rum,  and  in  the  evening  carried  it  to  Anna  Ayer's  house.  He 
was  obliged  to  walk  five  miles,  from  the  shop  where  he  filled  his  bottle, 
to  the  scene  of  his  crime,  so  that  he  had  ample  time  for  reflection. 
He  carried  with  him  a  large  club,  that  a  weapon  might  not  be  lacking. 
Anna  Ayer  had  with  her,  her  child,  a  girl  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
old,  and,  knowing  that  the  infant  would  probably  alarm  the  neighbor- 
hood while  he  was  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  mother,  he  deter- 
mined to  murder  her  also.  To  this  double  murder  he  intended  to  add 
the  crime  of  arson  ;  and  by  burning  the  house  and  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  to  remove  all  evidence  of  his  iniquity.  He  expected  that  in  this 
way  his  almost  unequalled  wickedness  would  remain  undiscovered,  and 
that  he  should  escape  with  impunity.  It  was  otherwise  ordered ;  the 
eye  of  Omniscience  was  on  him ;  and  the  hand  of  Providence  was 
visible  in  the  means  by  which  he  was  brought  to  justice* 

He  reached  the  house  of  the  widow  Ayer,  at  about  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, and  knocked  for  admittance.     The  child  remonstrated  agunst 
IJ 
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letting  him  in ;  nevertheless,  Mrs.  Ayer  rdse  and  opened  the  door^ 
Farmer  produced  his  bottle,  and  at  his  invitation  the  wido^  drank 
three  times.  He  then  asked  her  to  go  out  with  him,  and  she  complied; 
but  if  his  object  was  to  kill  her  out  of  doors,  his  heart  failed  him,  for  in 
about  ten  minutes  they  returned.  He  put  his  club  down  by  the  chim* 
ney,  seated  himself,  and  they  began  to  converse  on  different  subjects. 

Suddenly,  Farmer  snatched  his  club^  and  said,  **Mrs.  Ayer,  Fll 
kill  you  first,  and  then  you  may  kill  me."  With  that,  he  struck  the 
woman  on  the  head  as  she  was- rising  from  her  chair,  and  she  fell  te 
tHe  floor.  The  child  streamed  and  ran  toward  the  door,  but  before 
she  reached'  it.  Farmer  overtook,  and  struck  her  down,  senseless. 
He  gave  both  mother  asd  daughter  so  many  blows  that  he  believed 
them  dead,,  and  then  set  about  Burning  the  house.  At  this  momenf 
the  child  recovered  her  senses,  and  saw  that  the  murderer  was  burning^ 
pieces  of  clothe  and  scattering  coals  over  the  floor.  Mrs.  Ayer  wa» 
lying  close  to  the  bed^  and  the  fire  was  all  about  the  room,  some  of  it 
very  near  her,  and  two  of  the  chairs  were  in  the  fire-place. 

The  girl  had  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  in  this  dreadful 
situation,  to  lie  still  and  counterfeit  death,  till  the  assassin  went  away.. 
She  then  crawled  to  the  door,  and  drove  a  nail  over  the  latch  with  a» 
axe.  She  found  no  water  wherewith  to  quench  the  coals,  as  Farmer, 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  throw  it  away,  but  managed  to  put  them 
out  with  a  not  of  beer.  This  done,  she  raised  her  mother,  assisted! 
her  into -bed,  and  then  got  in^  herself. 

Ih  the  momingy.  when' the- neighbors  were  apprized  of  the -outrage, 
suid  visited  the  house,  they  found  outside  the  door  a  large  stone,  witM 
clotted  hair  and  blood  adhering  to  it.  On  comparison,  the  hair  proved 
to  be  that  of  Anna  Ayer,  the  younger.  There  was  blood  on  tSe 
threshold,  and  the  door  was  stained  with  the  same  dark  red  color.- . 
The*  floor  was  burnt  through  in  two  places,  and  there  were  other 
markdi^of  fire  about  the  room.  The  widow  Ayer  still  survived,  but 
was  in  arjpartial  lethargy.  SKe  had  a  deep  wound  on  the  right  side  of 
her  head,,  and  the  hair  was  doubled  into  it,  by  the  weapon  which  had 
given  the  blow.  A  small  iron  shovel  lay  on  the  floor,  bloody,  an<f 
much  bent.  The  tongs,  likewise,  bore  the  marks  of  murder,  and  were- 
broken.  The  club  which  Farmer  had  used"  was  found  behind  the* 
door,  broken,  as  with  repeated  blows ;  and  also  a  mitten,  which  prov- 
ed to  have  belonged  to  tne  murderer, 

On  the  arrival  of  a  physician,  he  examined  the  wounds  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  thought  that  the  one  on  the  head  had  been  made  by  two- 
different  blows..  The  skull  was  broken,  and  the  dura  matevy  which- 
plainly  appeared,  was  wounded.  There  was  another  wound  over  the 
eye.  The  doctor  was  of  opinion  that  the  injury  was  mortal,  and  told* 
Mrs.  Ayer  so.  She  told  him,  that  "if  it  were  God's  will,  she  hoped 
she  should  not  die  by  the  hands  of  that  man."  She  lingered  eight 
days,  manifesting  not  the  most  foi^ving  temper,  and  frequently  vent^ 
iog  imprecations  on  Farmer,  whom,  she  said,  she  hoped  she  should 
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£Te  to  see  hangfed.  To  those  who  conversed  with  her,  she  gave  aa 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  night  of  the  4th  of  April,  much  the 
same  with  that  we  have  related. 

Farmer,  after  his  crime,  did  not  fiy ;  but  remained  about  his  usual 
places  of  resort  till  he  was  apprehended,  when  he  confessed  his  guilt 
to  more  than  one.  His  general  confessisons  were  not  received  in  ev- 
idence at  his  trial ;  but  witnesses  were  allowed  to  testify,  that  he  had 
acknowledged  the  mitten  found  in  the  widow  ky^fs  house  was  his. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1821,  Daniel  Davis  Farmer  was  arraigned 
l^efore  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  at  Amherst,  for  wilful  mur^ 
jder,  to  which  indictment  he  pleaded  not  guilty. 

All  ,the  facts  above  recounted,  were  proved  by  a  number  of  wit- 
aesses;  the  prineipal>of  whom  was  Anna  Ayer,  die  daughter  of  the 
deceased. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  contended  that  the  deed  amounted  only 
to  manslaughter,  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  malice  prepense,  except- 
ing the  testimony  of  one  witness,  who  himself  thought  that  the  threat 
Httered  by  the  prisoner  was  not  serious,  and  had,  beside,  contradicted 
himself.  The  general  character  of  the  witness  Anna  Ayer,  had  been 
impeached  by  two  witnesses ;  and  she  had  not  been  brought  up  in  a 
^hool  where  she  would  have  been  likely  to  have  learned  the  virtue  of 
moral  obligations.  There  was  strong  evidence  of  the  good  character 
of  the  prisoner,  previous  to  the  transaction  for  which  he  was  now 
called  tp  account.  There  was  a  strong  existing  excitement  against 
Mm.  It  was  not  clear  that  the  deceased  died  of  wounds  infliqted  by 
his  hand  ;  especially  as  she  had  not  been  treated  in  the  most  skilful 
manner,  and  the  sui^eon  might,  in  fact,  be  cbai^eable  with  her  blood. 
The  confessions  of  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  no  weight  against  him, 
leaving  been  made  by  advice  of  unauthorised  persons,  and  with  the 
hope  of  tberebv  assuring  lenity.  Furthernjore,  it  was  argued,  the  ex- 
cessive enormify  of  the  prisoner's  offence,  ought  to  be  received  as  a 
proof  that  it  was  not  perpetrated  deliberately. 

These  were  the  grounds  of  the  defence,  but  thev  could  not  avail 

Jiinst  a  mass  of  direct  and  indirect  evidence.     After  a  deliberation 
one  hour,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  g^ty,  and  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced. 

Farmer,  after  his  sentence,  evinced  a  sincere  contrition  for  his 
crime,  and  met  his  fate  in  a  becoming  manner. 
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THE    LIFE     AND    DYING    CONFESSION 
OF    JOSEPH     T.    HARE, 

THEMAIL      ROBBER. 

I  was  born  in  Chester  county,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
mother,  who  was  of  a  good  family,  was  ci^lle(l  a  very  clever  woman, 
and  my  father  had  always  the  character  of  an  honest  and  sober  man. 
When  I  wasj  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  my  igother  died,  and  from 
that  time  I  was  left  very  much  to  my  own  management,  my  father  be- 
ing of  an  easy  disposition,  and  not  calculated  to  control  a  boy  of  my 
ungovernable  spirit.  I  escaped  from  any  v^ry  great  crimes  till  twen* 
ty-one,  though  I  was  very  often  engaged  in  wild  frolicks,  and  was  no- 
torious in  the  neighborhood  as  a  desperate  fellow,  who  cUd  not  mind  a 
l)roken  head,  or  a  boxing  match,  in  which  I  was  apt  to  come  off  the 
best,  My  idle  life  was  the  cause  of  uneasiness  to  my  friends,  who 
often  said  that  it  would  come  to  no  good  ;  and  as  they  grew  tired  of 
me,  I  found  I  must  shift  for  myself,  which  I  was  bad  enough  to  do,  I 
thought,  without  caring  much  in  what  way.  I  went  to  Philadelphia, 
whence  I  went  with  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  a  sea  captain,  to 
New-Orle?ins,  and  worked  my  passage. 

In  New-Qrleans  1  suffered  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  for  I  had  no 
money  but  what  I  made  by  dangerous  thieving,  and  gambling.  At  last 
I  ehlisted  in  the  governour's  guard,  and  at  this  time  I  associated  my- 
self with  some  desperate  fellows,  who  were  in  the  habit  pf  knocking 
people  down  in  the  streets  and  robbing  them.  The  first  person  we 
robbed  in  this  manner  was  the  captain  of  the  ship  Ocean,  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans  ;  I  took  the  captain's 
wi^tcl:^  for  which  he  must  have  paid  fifty  guineas  in  France.  As  I 
was  playing,  at  cards,  some  time  after,  I  having  staked  this  watch 
against  three  others,  \n,  came  a  French  gentleman^  dressed  in  uniform, 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  an  officer  belonging  to  the  governour's 
guard,  as  he  had  seen  me  at  the  governour's  dressed  in  uniform ;  1  told 
him  I  was ;  he  said  he  had  occasion  for  proper  officers  to  get  back 
some  money  he  had  been  robbed  of  last  night.  It  was  I  and  my  com- 
panions that  had  robbed  him,  and  had  got  a  great  deal  of  money  from 
hkn.  What  made  us  stop  him  was  our  hearing  his  money  jingle  in  his 
pockets,  and  seeing  so  much  powder  in  his  hair.  This  was  good  en- 
couracrement  to  us  ,  and  as  forme,  I  should  have  been  loath  to  change 
my  place  for  a  colonel's  commission. 

But  now,  as  we  feared  we  should  get  notorious  in  New-Orleans, 
and  saw  every  few  days  a  company  start  from  New-Orleans  on  horses 
find  were  told  they  carried  a  great  deal  of  money  with  them  through 
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tiie  Ghoctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  to  get  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Pittsburg,  we  thought  we  should  do  better  on  the  highway.     But 
before  we  went,  we  made  two  other  robberies.     One  of  my  men  took 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  from  a  countryman ;  he  told  me 
when  I  came  up,  it  was  all  that  he  had ;  I  gave  him  up  forty  dollars 
in  silver.     The  same  evening  I  went  and  stopped  a  Spaniard,  and  he 
gave  me  his  watch  and  seventeen  dollars.     He  seemed  poor,  and  I  ieft 
his  watch  and  part  of  the  money  where  he  got  it  again.     Now  I  saw 
it  was  slow  and  dangerous  work  too,  to  make  money  in  the  city  of 
New-Orleans.     So  we  all  agreed  to  get  some  rifles,  and  three  first  rate 
horses,  that  were  ^wiflt  and  gentle.     We  left  the  town  and  went  as  far 
as  Nashville,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  without  nieeting  with  any 
thing.     We  raked  the  wilderness  from  the  Muscle  Shoals  iq  tjie  Choc- 
taw nation.     One  day  when  we  were  much  fatigued  with  taunting, 
(we  depended  on  this  for  our  eating,)  we  came  across  a  company  of 
four  men.     I  had  hard  work  to  save  their  lives.     We  stopped  them  ; 
we  had  hid  all  the  horses  from  the  sight  of  the  road  ;  I  stepped  up  to 
the  one  who  had  holsters  before  him,  and  told  him  that  I  had  twelve 
highway  robbers  under  my  command,  and  the  first  man  that  moved 
should  be  blown  to  hell.     The  dry  cane  made  a  great  cracking ;  it 
was  so  thick  in  that  spot  that  a  man  could  not  be  seen  ten  feet  from 
the  road.     It  was  a  cloudy  day,  and  every  thing  looked  black  and 
gloomy,  and  the  sound  of  the  cane,  though  it  did  not  frighten  me, 
made  me  feel  very  strange  and  out  of  the  way.     My  two  men  said 
that  we  had  not  painted  our  faces,  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and 
that  we  should  be  known,  and  it  wa§  better  to  inurder  the  rascals, 
than  let  them  live  and  tell  tales  on  us.    'An  oldish  man  spoke,  ^md 
said,  **  for  God's  sake  spare  my  life.''     I  told  him  it  was  well  thought 
of;  that  if  there  should  be  one  man  move  till  I  gave  leave,  they  should 
all  be  landed  in  eternity  ;  and  with  this  I  called  to  one  of  my  com- 
panions, to  come  up  and  take  the  money.     Up  stepped  one  with  a  pair 
of  double  barrelled  pistols  hanging  in  a  belt  buckled  round  his  body^ 
and  a  dagger  hanging  in  his  breast  in  sight,  and  a  good  rifle  in  his 
hand.     I  told  him  not  to  fire  on  them  until  they  should  make  battle. 
We  took  all  they  had,  and  after  I  had  talked  a  little  while  longer  with 
my  men,  we  set  them  on  their  road. 

A  day  or  two  before  this,  while  we  were  hunting  in  the  woods,  we 
came  across  a  spot  that  seemed  a  very  good  retreat  from  any  danger 
of  being  overtaken  by  justice,  and  a  very  comfortable  home  too.  It 
was  on  one  side  of  a  cane  brake,  where  the  cane  grew  very  thick  and 
tall,  and  would  have  concealed  us  from  the  best  eyes.  These  cane 
brakes  are  very  much  frequented  by  wild  animals  of  all  sorts,  and 
beasts  of  prey,  particularly  wild  cats,  and  are  kept  clear  of  generally. 
Our  habitation  was  in  a  cleft  of  rock,  where  one  rock  jutted  very  much 
over  another,  and  made  a  sort  of  cave,  that  we  could  easily  make  safe 
from  every  savaA^e  that  walked  the  wild  wilderness.  It  was  near  tha 
ChickalSw  Bluffs.     We  had  a  good  feather  bed  in  our  cave,  that  w^ 
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^ot  in  the  manner  I  am  going  to  tell.  We  met  a  family  one  day  on 
the  road,  that  was  moving  low  down  on  the  Mississippi.  I  told  the 
woman  I  was  an  officer  stationed  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  and  as  I 
had  a  uniform  on,  they  took  it  for  granted.  The  old  lady  finding  me 
offer  a  good  price,  hunted  up  her  best  bed  and  bedding,  and  I  paid  her 
well,  as  I  had  promised.     We  got  a  pot  too,  and  a  little  salt. 

After  we  had  committed  this  robbery,  we  thought  of  betaking  ouTr 
selves  to  this  place,  and  found  it  with  some  trouble.  I  employed  my* 
self  in  counting  the  money,  while  my  two  companions  slept  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  I  had  not  suffered  the  two  men  to  open  the 
mouths  of  all  the  bags,  to  see  what  amount  was  in  tiiem.  There  was 
one  bag  I  told  them  they  need  hot  open.  I  had  heard  the  man  say, 
when  it  was  got  out  of  his  saddlebags,  "  Lord  bless  my  soul,*'  and  give 
a  very  heavy  sigh.  I  remember  I  thought  he  was  frightened  for  his 
life,  and  I  told  him  I  had  never  asked  any  man  for  his  life,  and  if  we 
were  not  strongly  armed,  he  would  take  mine  ;  but  that  he  should  not 
be  hurt.  A  good  deal  of  the  money  we  took  was  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  in  bags  of  buckskin.  This  one  was  the  one  he  sighed  for,  as  an 
bid  lady  would  oyer  a  favorite  daughter,  if  she  expected  a  gentleman 
was  about  to  run  away  with  her  and  marry  her.  It  had  a  hundred  and 
eighty  piecQs  in  it,  and  a  good  many  of  them  gold.  I  made  each 
man  a  belt,  and  put  all  the  gold  in  three  bags,  made  out  of  a  deer'$ 
hide  that  I  bought  from  an  Indian,  that  lived  in  the  Cherokee  nation 
when  h^  was  at  home.  The  whole  that  I  had  to  my  share  from  that 
robbery  came  to  7,000  dollars.  Though  it  was  heavy,  I  lashed  my 
belt  to  my  great  coat,  ready  to  put  it  on  whenever  there  should  hp 
pny  occasion.  .     *    . 

It  was  po  great  while  afiter  this,  that  we  robbed  another  party  in  the 
Cherokee  nation ;  two  of  them  were  from  St.  Augustine,  and  one 
from  Charleston  in  South  Carolina — three  in  company.  I  rode  in 
pompany  with  them,  for  I  was  by  myself  and  my  two  mates  had  gone 
^o  the  house  of  a  man  called  Hayfoot.  One  evening  I  told  the  men  I 
jvas  agent  for  the  Cherokee  natipn,  ^9  they  knew  no  better,  and  found 
put  all  their  business.  They  spoke  Spanish  and  broken  English : 
they  had  a  pack-horse«  with  a  large  pair  of  saddle-bags  lashed  to  the 
pack-saddle.  One  of  the  men  had  a  watch  that  would  run,  he  told 
}np,  seven  days  without  winding  up,  and  asl^ed  me  if  I  would  exchange 
.  my  horse  for  it.  I  told  him,  "  No,  sir,  my  horse  would  run  more  to 
my  advantage  than  his  watch,  but  not  so  long  a  time  without  wnding 
f*p,  which  was  very  inconvenient  sometimes  in  the  wilderness,  wherp 
he  could  not  get  proper /oorf.'*  My  two  men,  I  said,  were  in  a  house 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  Chickasaw  nation,  with  a  man  that  called 
his  name  Hayfoot,  a  half  breed  Indian;  they  had  taken  their  horses 
to  Ins  house,  which  stands  between  Bear  Creek  and  Tennessee  River, 
I  rode  on  before  my  company  to  inform  my  men  that  we  might  likely 
get  something  from  these  men.  One  of  mv  fellows  would  hardly 
hear  me  to  the  end,  so  greedy  was  he  after  the  pack-saddle  I  men^ 
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doned.  When  I  first  told  him  of  it,  he  was  delighted,  and  said  I  was 
a  devil  of  a  fine  fellow  for  smelling  out  specie  and  bank  notes.  We 
left  the  neighborhood  of  Bear  Creek,  took  to  the  great  road  again, 
and  made  as  fast  as  possible  after  the  company  I  had  left,  which  I  was 
much  afraid  we  should  miss.  About  twenty  miles  from  the  house  of 
one  Thompson,  who  was  known  in  those  parts  at  that  time,  I  over-* 
took  the  company  again.  This  Thompson  is  a  white  man  married  ta 
a  squaw.  We  made  off  into  the  woods  when  we  got  the  travellers  in' 
sight,  madS  a  bend,  and  in  a  cane-brake  just  off  the  road^  we  painted 
our  faces  like  the  Indian  when  he  is  going  to  war. 

The  party  was  well  armed ;  I  rode  up  to  them — they  all  started^ 
very  much  at  seeing  us,  as  we  showed  our  arms,  and  looked  very 
threatening.  I  spoke  to  them  in  the  Creek  tongue,  of  which  I  knew 
a  few  words,  as  it  I  had  been  an  Indian.  They  did  not  understand 
me.  One  of  my  men  asked  if  they  could  ^^parler  Anglais,^*  They 
stopped,  and  spoke  brc^en  English.  I  told  them  we  were  Indians, 
that  did  not  tlnidc  it  any  harm  to  take  money  from  the  white  people  ; 
and  if  they  raised  one  of  their  hands  to  fire  on  us,  we  would  send 
Aem  to  eternity,  every  man  of  them.  One  of  them  said,  take  every 
tiling  we  have  ;  we  have  more  at  home,  and  only  wish  you  to  be  civU 
io  our  persons.  The  two  men  I  had  with  me,  stood  still  with  their 
rifles  cocked,  and  each  had  his  pistols  at  his  side,  and,  a  dagger.  I 
stepped  up  and  took  away  their  arms  from  the  travellers,  who  made 
no  more  resistance.  I  thought  to  myself  that  if  I  had  been  in  their 
situation,  matched  in  numbers,  and  so  well  armed,  they  should  not 
have  had  my  money  without  a  little  hard  fighting.  But  the  Spaniards^ 
I  think,  are  a  cowardly  people,  and  I  should  not  fear  getting  tne  better 
of  them,  if  they  and  these  good  United  States  ever  went  to  war.  A 
Spaniard  will  cut  your  throat  in  the  dark,  but  he  is  not  very  fond  of 
open  fighting :  yet  I  don't  know  but  that  they  are  made  as  good  by 
mature  as  we  are,  and  they  would  show  what  they  could  make,  if  they 
eould  once  get  free  in  South  America,  which  I  hope  we  shall  ^elp 
them  to  do.  On  the  pack-horse  we  found  300  doubloons,  and  704 
pieces  of  different  sizes,  and  a  large  quantity  of  gold  in  bars,  six  inches 
m  length,  and  eight-square — thirty  weight  of  it.  With  the  others  I 
found  74  doubloons  and  5  silver  dollaro,  and  400  French  guineas,  and 
67  pieces,  the  value  of  which  I  could  not  tell,  till  I  weighed  them.     I 

Sit  12  or  13,000  dollars  altogether,  from  the  company,,  all  in  gold-, 
ne  of  the  men  looked  very  blank  at  seing  all  his  money  taken  from 
him,  and  swore,  '*  he'd  be  damnM  if  he  did  not  deserve  better  luck, 
Ibr  he  had  got  it  after  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  hard  fighting."  He  told 
me  he  had  been  on  board  of  a  privateer,  and  seen  some  danger,,  but 
he  could  not  fic^ht  without  a  noise,  and  this  damn'd  place  was  so  quiet 
and  mournful,  he  felt  as  if  he  was  going  to  the  devil  every  moment.  I 
told  him  I  would  stand  his  friend,  and  gave  him  his  watch  and  several 
gold  pieces,  and  he  looked  as  thankful  as  if  I  done  him  a  favor,  instead 
of  roobmg  him. 
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On  the  fifth  day  after  this  we  reached  our  cave  again.  1  never  i*ell 
more  strong  and  hearty  than  I  did  at  this  time :  I .  felt  as  if  I  could 
overcome  any  savage  that  walked  the  wilderness.  Indeed  I  was 
strong  naturally,  for  I  had  whipped  the  bully  of  New-Orleans,  one  Will- 
iam Marshall,  who  was  much  feared  there,  in  a  pitched  <>attle.  I  had 
likcf  to  have  put  my  strength  to  the  proof,  for  a  few  days  after,  we 
killed  a  deer  in  the  evening,  and  left  it  close  to  the  mouth  of  our  cave. 
In  the  night  we  heard  the  rustling  of  a  wild  animal  near  the  deer,  and 
started  up  to  look  what  it  was.  One  of  my  mates  snatcHcd  his  rifle, 
and  put  a  ball  into  the  breast  of  a  panther,  and  it  came  out  at^his  side, 
as  we  found  afterwards.  Wc  had  a  small  fire  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  to  keep  the  damp  air  out,  about  sixteen  feet  from  where  the 
dead  deer  lay  ;  and  though  the  panther  had  received  his  death  wound, 
he  made  one  spring  and  lighted  on  the  fire  with  great  revenge  ;  the 
fire  fleW  every  way,  and  the  panther  fell  dead. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  this  I  fell  in  with  a  negro  trader  from 
Natchez.  I  was  by  myself,  and  had  left  the  men  in  the  cave.  I  had 
one  pistol  with  me,  and  felt  a  desire  to  do  something  myself.  I  rode 
up  on  his  left  side,  and  told  him  to  deliver  his  money,  for  I  was  the 
devil,  and  would  take  him  to  hell  in  a  second,  if  he  did  not  drop  that 
gun  off  his  shoulder,  and  his  pistols  too,  if  he  had  any.  He  turned  the 
muzzle  towards  me  to  fire,  and  made  such  a  smoke  that  when  I  fired, 
I  had  to  do  it  without  seeing  him.  My  horse  jumped  one  side,  and 
my  hat  fell  off,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw  two  men  up  the  road,  one 
of  them  had  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  I  had  not  hurt  the  trader  in  the 
least,  but  he  looked  frightened,  and  I  told  him  to  clear  himself  as  fast 
as  he  could  be  off*,  or  I  would  give  him  another  fire.  He  went  off  as 
fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him,  in  a  different  direction  from  that  the 
two  men  were  coming,  and  I  suppose,  had  not  seen  them.  I  picked 
up  my  hat,  and  presently  the  two  men  came  up,  and  asked  me  if  1  had 
seen  any  deer  near  there  ;  I  told  him  I  had  ;  says  he,  I  suppose  you 
fired  at  one  just  now — ^why  did'nt  you  kill  it ;  I  told  him,  "  people 
sometimes  missed  a  thing,"  meaning  he  had  missed  the  thing  I  had  re- 
ally fired  at. 

I  then  started  for  the  camp,  (that  was  what  we  called  our  cave,) 
and  on  my  way,  1  met  a  man  on  horseback,  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoul- 
der. I  joined  company  with  him,  and  he  told  me  he  had  been  to  St. 
Louis  to  buy  land.  In  a  few  moments  we  came  to  a  beautiful  spring, 
and  dismounted  to  get  a  drink.  He  laid  his  rifle  against  a  tree,  and 
asked  me  to  take  some  brandy  and  water  with  him.  Whilst  he  was 
stooping  to  get  some  water  from*  the  spring,  I  seized  his  rifle  from  the 
tree,  and  told  him  I  was  a  highway  robber,  and  would  take  a  drink  of 
wcUer  with  him  after  I  had  counted  what  money  he  had ;  that  I  never 
drank  brandy  or  any  other  spirits,  as  I  always  had  spirits  enough  in 
me,  without  taking  brandy,  and  that  if  he  did  not  instantly  deliver  to 
me  every  cent  he  had,  I  would  send  him  where  he  would  get  some- 
thing hotter  than  brandy.     He  was  very  much  alarmed,  and  trembled 
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^vroTse  than  I  now  do  under  the  gallows.     He  delivered  uj)  all  fab  itio- 
ney  to  me.     I  got  from  him  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  and 
a  small  bag  of  silver,  but  as  I  never  wished  to  bring  a  man  to  poverty,' 
I  gave  him  back  the  bag  of  silver  and  his  watch.     His  rifle  I  carried 
to  camp.     When  I  arrived  at  our  cave,  I  found .  my  two  men  very 
tired  or  staying  out  here  in  the  wilderness — says  one,  "  I  am  as  weU 
oflF  as  I  wish  to  be  just  now,"  and  says  the  other,  "  well  or  ill  o  %  1 
can't  stand  it  here  any  longer ;  I  roust  go  back  to  town  and  enjoy  my- 
self."    I  wasVell  agreed  myself,  for  I  had  made  enough  money  to  sup- 
port me  for  some  time,  and  was  tired  of  staying  in  the  woods.  1  had  as 
much  money  as  I  could  conveniently  travel  with.     It  was  all  in  gold, 
and  amounted  to  (my  share)   thirteen  thousand  dollwrs,  and  some 
change ;  mv  two  robbers  had  all  the  silver,  and  I  saw  their  shares 
counted  hetore  we  left  the  cave.     We  found  the  whole  amounted  to 
thirty-eight  thousand  dollars  that  we  had  made  during  the  three  months 
we  had  staid  in  our  cave,  and  nearly  all  of  it  was  in  gold.     There  is 
very  little  silver  comes  that  road.     It  is  too  heavy,  which  was  very 
pleasing  to  a  highway  robber.     Having  secured  all  our  money  in  belts 
and  bags,  and  mounted  our  horses,  we  bid  adieu  to  our  cave.     We  had 
raked  the  woods  from  the  Southwest  Point,  to  the  Choctaw  nation, 
five  hundred  miles,  through  the  Creek  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  In- 
dian settlements.     We  came  to  Nashville  in  Tennessee.     I  put  up  at 
a  very  good  house  kept  by  a  widow  lady,  where  we  lived  very  well.    I 
bougnt  a  black  boy,  and  two  horses  and  a  gig,  and  after  a  few  days 
we  started  for  Knoxville  together.     From  there  we  went  to  Lexing- 
ton, in  Kentucky,  and  from  there  to  Louisville,  at  the  faDs  of  Ohio. 
Here  I  swapped  my  two  horses  and  gig,  with  a  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, for  a  black  boy  and  a  gold  repeater,  and  my  first  black  boy  I  sold 
to  one  of  my  highwaymen,  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     My 
two  robbers  having  sold  their  horses,  we  left  this  place  m  a  flat-topped 
boat,  and  went  down  the  Ohio  to  Natchez,  and  from  there  to  New- 
Orleans.     Here  we  staid  seven  months,  and  put  up  at  a  house  kept 
by  an  Irishman,  from  New- York,  who  kept  a  great  tavern,  and  was  a 
great  sportsman.     Twice  a  week  a  ^at  many  respectable  persona 
met  at  his  house  to  play  at  dice,  and  Bilbards,  and  acunous  game  called 
the  "  United  Stable,"  with  thirty-two  figures  on  it,  of  different  CQlor& 
I  and  my  highwaymen  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  by  playing  at  thn 
table,  and  our  stock  was  further  diminished,  by  our  having  to  pay  tlur- 
teen  hundred  dollars  to  a  French  gentleman,  to  make  him  hold  his 
tongue  about  a  trunk  of  his  that  had  been  broken  open  and  robbed^ 
and  one  of  my  men  had  been  seen  in  his  room.     My  robber  said  there 
was  a  cheaper  way  to  quiet  his  tongue,  and  wanted  to  take  his  life, 
but  I  would  not  consent  to  it.     I  told  him,  murder  wtU  out — ^that  God 
never  forgave  a  murderer — ^that  nobody  ever  led  a  quiet  life  that  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  murder.     I  told  hhn  the  stones  in  John  Wes- 
ley's Magazine,  about  God's^unishment  of  murder  and  adultery,  but 
he  said  they  were  old  women  stories.     However,  the  Frenchman  was    ^ 
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quiet,  and  perhaps  it  was  well  for  him.  My  highwayman  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned,  married  a  Spanish  girl  in  New-Orleans,  who  be- 
longed to  the  nunnery.  She  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  handsome 
figure,  dark  complexion,  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  of  a  lovely  counte- 
nance. I  was  introduced  to  her  as  his  brother.  Two  months  after, 
he  was  married  he  told  me  he  had  a  mind  to  leave  her ;  that  her  ways 
were  strange  to  him,  and  that  he  could  get  an  American  girl  that  woud 
suit  him  better.  1  told  him  that  if  I  had  a  girl  of  her  looks,  I  would 
set  as  much  store  by  her,  as  an  angel  from  heaven,  and  that  it  was  the 
next  crime  to  murder  for  a  man  to  leave  his  wife.  He  left  her  how- 
ever. One  night  we  lost  so  much  money  at  the  gaming  table,  that  we 
saw  something  was  to  be  done.  I  set  my  black  boy  free  in  New-Or- 
leans, which  place  we  left,  after  purchasing  three  good  horses,  and 
started  for  Baton  Rouge,  which  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from 
New-Orleans,  and  belonging  to  the  Lpaniards.  I  got  a  passport  from 
the  govemour,  whose  name  was  Grandpree.  I  intended  to^  rob  on  the 
road  between  Baton  Rouge  and  Pensacola.  The  road  was.  not  much 
travelled  by  merchants,  but  we  did  not  like  to  take  our  old  route. 

We  started  from  Baton  Rouge  to  find  a  place  for  our  camp.  About 
eighty  miles  from  Pensacola,  and  near  a  tract  that  led  to  the  gold 
mines,  we  found  a  cleft  of  rocks  that  form  an  admirable  cave,  which 
no  man  visited  before,  I  expect,  since  the  flood.  It  was  overhung  by 
rocks,  and  covered  by  grape  vines  and  bushes,  and  could  not  be  got  to 
without  much  climbing  ;  we  made  a  ladder  of  grape  vines  to  let  us 
down  to  the  cave,  and  to  climb  up  by.  The  cave  was  twenty  feet 
wide,  the  solid  rock  projecting  over  the  top,  nine  feet  deep,  and  six  feet 
high.  There  were  a  great  many  swamps  in  the  neighborhood,  filled 
with  alligators,  very  large,  and  that  maae  a  great  noise.  Sometimes 
they  cried  like  a  young  child,  and  sometimes  they  made  a  noise  like 
thunder,  which  they  did  whenever  they  rushed  from  the  sides  of  the 
great  pools  of  water,  out  into  the  middle  of  them.  They  are  very 
ugly  creatures  and  will  attack  a  man  when  they  are  hungry.  We 
never  had  any  battle  with  them,  though  I  was  much  afraid  of  them. 

We  hunted  here  nine  days;  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  began  to 
want  powder  and  shot,  and  thought  that  two  of  us  should  go  to  Pen- 
sacola to  get  it.  1  was  the  one  to  stay  at  home,  and  I  don't  know  why 
it  was,  I  felt  very  well  pleased  with  my  situation,  and  did  not  wish  to 
leave  the  woods  ;  they  were  as  pleasant  to  me  as  the  land  of  Canaan, 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The  robber 
that  had  married  the  Spanish  girl,  could  speak  very  good  French  by 
tins  tinxe,  and  a  very  little  Spanish.  He  had  once  been  aboard  a  pri- 
vateer, and  was  as  brave  a  lellow  as  I  ever  saw,  though  I  have  been 
in  many  desperate  attempts,  and  seen  many  desperate  fellows  for  a 
good  many  years.  They  were  away  nine  days.  I  was  sitting  think- 
ing when  they  came  back.  The  one  that  had  married  the  Spanish 
^rl,  looked  at  mc  and  smiled.  Says  he,  "  we  have  had  a  pleasant  time 
of  it  at  Pensacola  ;  wc  have  danced  tlfb  fandango  with  a  fiddle  and 
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tamboriiie,  and  seen  the  pretty  girb."     But,  says  I,  have  you  got  any 
news  ?    "  O  yes,"  he  said,  **  but  let  us  have  some  dinner,  and  I  have 
got  some  brandy,  and  then  I  will  tell  you."     I  had  killed  a  wild  tur- 
key that  morning,  and  had  it  for  my  dinner,  and  he  had  brought  a  plen- 
ty of  biscuit  from  Pensacola.     We  had  corn  for  ourselves  and  horses 
from  a  man  about  fifleen  miles  off,  that  we  went  to  by  turns,  to  pro* 
vent  suspicion.     He  said  the  dinner  tasted  very  sweet,  and  that  he  had 
not  tasted  a  much  better  one  in  Pensacola.     He  then  began  to  tell 
me  of  all  the  news  he  had  heard  at  Pensacola.     He  said  that  he  had 
seen  a  Spanish  gentleman  there  from  Old  Spain,  that  was  going  from 
Pensacola  to  Baton  Rouge  hi  ten  days,  and  thvX  he  had  seen  that  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  gold  about  him.     We  immediately  put  our  arms  in 
order.     I  had  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  diik,  a  cutlass,  and  a  rifle  ;  my  two 
robbers  had  each  of  them  a  rifle,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  dagger.     On 
the  eighth  day  I  saw  a  company  pass,  as  I  watched  the  road,  and  di- 
rectly went  back  to  our  cave,  had  our  horses  cauzht  and  saddled,  and 
we  mounted  them,  with  our  arms,  in  pursuit  of  them.     On  the  next 
day,  about  eleven  o'clock,  we  came  up  to  them.     My  Spanish  talking 
man,  who  had  seen  the  old  Spaniard  in  Pensacola,  said  that  it  was  the 
,  right  company,  for  he  knew  the  Spaniard  "by  the  cut  of  his  gib,"  as 
he  called  it.     I  rode  past  them  to  see  what  arms  they  had,  and  saw  as 
I  passed  them,  that  there  weie  five  in  company,  and  that  they  had  two 
pair  of  pistols.     I  turned  in  the  woods  to  let  them  pass,  and  waited  till 
my  two  robbers  came  up.     I  had  tied  a  handkerchief  about  my  face, 
when  I  passed  them,  so  that  they  could  not  know  me  :  we  all  painted 
our  laces  red,  and  having  primed  our  pieces,  again  started  after  them* 
We  came  up  to  them,  and  passed  them  ten  or  fifteen  paces,  when  we 
suddenly  wheeled  round,  and  presenting  our  rifles,  told  them  we  wcie 
highway  robbers,  and  that  if  they  made  any  resistance  or  offered  to 
run,  until  they  had  delivered  up  their  money  to  us,  we  would  stop 
them  with  powder  and  ball.     I  told  them  to  dismount  from  their  horses 
or  we  would  fire  and  bring  them  down.     They  hesitated  at  first,  but 
seeing  us  resolute,  with  our  rifles  cocked,  and  presented  to  them,  rea- 
dy to  fire,  they  got  down  from  their  horses.     I  then  stepped  up  to  them 
with  my  dagger  in  my  hand,  and  took  from  them  two  pair  of  pistols 
and  three  daggers  ;  my  two  highwaymen  stood  ofl*  about  fifteen  feet, 
with  their  rifles  cocked,  a  dagger  in  their  hands,  and  each  a  pair  of 
pistols  belted  around  them.     I  would  not  sufier  them  to  speak  to  each 
other  whilst  I  was  robbing  them,  as  I  did  not  understand  their  lingo, 
and  was  afraid  of  some  scheme.     We  got  forty  weight  of  gold  from 
this  company  of  five,  and  twenty-eight  dollars  in  silver.  We  did  not 
take  their  watches,  nor  rob  their  waiters.  My  share  of  this  robbery 
amounted  to  233  doubloons,  (|{3,728.)     As  we  left  them,  one  of  the 
Spaniards  said  to  the  other,  that  we  were  American  devils. 

We  were  forty  miles  from  our  cave,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
from  Pensacola.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  left 
them,  and  at  forty-three  minutes  past  seven  we  reached  our  cave,  and 
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found  a  large  gray  wolf  in  it.  He  had  been  drawn  there  by  some  fresh 
meat  we  had  left  in  the  cave.  He  sprang  seventeen  feet  down  from 
the  rock,  but  we  put  two  balls  into  him  as  he  jumpt.  We  staid  in 
our  cave  six  weeks  before  we  went  on  the  road  again.  We  had  seen 
several  companies  pass  the  road,  but  they  were  so  large  and  well 
armed,  we  did  not  attack  them.  One  day  as  I  was  walking  near  the 
road,  I  saw  a  gentleman  pass,  with  a  waiter  behind  him,  both  armed. 
The  waiter  had  a  broad-sword  hung  to  his  side,  and  a  pair  of  pistols 
before  him.  This  was  a  noted  sign  for  money,  both  being  so  well 
armed.  We  mounted  our  horses  and  overtook  them  thirty-two  miles 
from  our  camp.  The  man  in  front  asked  us,  who  gave  us  leave  to 
carry  arms,  and  assault  people  on  the  highway  ?  I  told  him  I  was  an 
officer,  (being  in  uniform,)  that  war  was  declared  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  and  that  he  must  surrender  all  his  money,  or  we 
would  put  powder  and  ball  into  him.  Seeing  our  pistols  cocked,  they 
both  dismounted  and  gave  up  their  money ;  after  taking  their  arms 
from  them,  I  took  their  saddlebags  and  portmanteau.  We  found  seven 
hundred  and  8eventy4bur  pieces  of  ^Id  in  then*  saddlebags  and  pockets, 
and  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  in  the  portmanteau.  I  got  for  my 
share  five  huhdred  and  thirty-four  pieces  of  gold,  amounting  to  five 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars.  We  mounted  our  horses  and  return- 
ed to  our  cave.  We  had  been  in  this  cave  altogether  about  two 
months,  and  had  made  during  that  time,  twenty-six  thousand  seven 
hundred  dollars.  I  thought  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  leave  our  cave, 
and  go  on  to  some  civilized  place,  where  we  could  enjoy  our  money, 
for  we  had  made  enough  to  satisfy  us.  I  had  as  my  share  of  the 
whole  proceeds,  nine  thousand  and  nine  dollars,  all  in  gold.  In  a  few 
days  we  bid  farewell  to  our  cave,  and  started  for  Pensacola,  where  we 
put  up  at  a  boarding  house  kept  by  Madame  Saint  Yaley.  Our  time 
passed  with  great  pleasure  there.  We  staid  here  five  months.  There 
never  was  a  week  passed,  without  a  ball  being  given  in  our  boarding- 
house,  by  some  of  the  Spanish  or  French  gentlemen  that  were  in  the 
town.  One  day  one  or  them  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  the  news.  I 
told  him,  "  No."  I  was  alarmed,  for  I  thought  may  be  he  was  going 
to  mention  the  robbery  of  the  last  Spaniard  ;  but  it  was  only  that  I 
and  my  companions  were  picked  out  to  give  the  next  ball,  on  tbat 
Qight  week.  I  told  one  ox  my  men  to  give  a  ball  at  my  expense,  as 
he  could  speak  their  language.  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  the  Span- 
iards 80  agreeable.  They  were  full  of  mirth,  particularly  the  Spanbh 
ladies.  A  Spanish  lady  would  think  she  saw  no  pleasure,  if  she  could 
not  go  to  j^  ball  twice  a  week  in  great  style.  These  balls  generally 
cost  from  two  to  tl^r^e  hundred  dollars,  and  with  these  and  other  ex- 
penses, I  found  our  money  was  going  as  fast  as  it  came.  My  pleas- 
ures I  have  seeu,  and  my  sorrows  I  don't  think  hard  of  My  two 
men  had  not  gambled  much  away ;  I  had  spent  two  thousand  dollars 
whilst  we  were  there,  and  had  seven  thousand  and  nine  dollars  remain- 
ing.    My  two  m^n  had  spent  as  much  as  I  had.    We  determined  to 
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Icarc  Pensacola  and  go  to  New-Orleang.     My  two  robbere  bought 
each  a  black  boy,  and  an  additional  horse,  for  which  they  gave  one 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars.     I  sold  the  horse  I  had,  and  purchased 
an  Analuchy  horse,  beautifully  spotted,  which  cost  me  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.     I  intended  to  bring  the  horse  to  Philadelphia,  and 
show  him  to  my  relations.     We  left  Pensacola,  and  when  we  arrived 
at  Baton  Rouge,  the  Governor  sent  a  priest  to  bring  us  into  the  garri- . 
son.     This  priest  was  his  interpreter.     Governor  Grandpree  asked 
me,  when  we  appeared  before  him,  if  we  were  from  the  Umted  States. 
I  told  him,  ^^  No,  sir,"  and  taking  out  my  pocket-book,  found  and  gave 
to  him  the  passport  which  he  gave  me  eight  months  before,  to  pass 
through  the  Spanish  dominions.     He  looked  very  earnest  at  us  and 
said,' that  we  had  been  passing  through  the  Spanish  provinces,  to  see 
the  fortifications,  and  that  he  would  send  us  to  the  mines,  unless  we 
could  give  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  ourselves.     He  gave  us  in 
charge  to  an  officer,  until  he  got  some  word  from  Pensacola.     We 
were  put  in  the  guard-house,  and  our  money  taken  from  us.     I  hired 
a  man  to  go  to  Pensacola  and  get  a  true  account  of  us  from  the  house 
where  we  had  boarded,  and  to  bring  a  letter  from  some  Spanish  and 
French  officers,  who  had  boarded  with  us  in  the  same  house.     On  the 
14th  day  my  messenger  returned,  accompanied  by  the  son  of  the  lady 
at  whose  house  we  had  boarded.     He  was  known  to  the  Governor. 
He  had  a  number  of  letters  from  the  French  officers  to  the  Governor 
in  favor  of  us,  and  he  gave  so  good  an  account  of  us  that  the  Governor 
ordered  us  to  be  released,  after  it  had  cost  us  near  two  thousand  dol- 
lars.    We  had  like  to  have  been  in  diffiulty,  however,  for  diuing  our 
confi^nement  the  captain  of  the  guard  having  quarrelled  with  my  Span- 
ish talking  robber,  he  knocked  the  capti^A  down,  and  it  was  only  by 
Eying  him  roundly,  that  we  made  peace  with  him.    We  left  Baton 
>uge,  glad  to  get  out  of  the  Governor's  clutches,  and  arrived  at 
New-Orleans,  where  we  staid  two  months  and  a  half;  we  soon  fooled 
away  nearly  all  of  our  money,  and  found  we  should  have  to  return  to 
the  highway  again.     I  had  but  seven  hundred  dollars  left.     My  horse 
was  too  noted  to  go  on  the  highway,  and  I  exchanged  him  for  a  ffold 
watch  worth  two  hurjred  dollars.     We  went  by  water  to  Natchez, 
where  we  stole  three  horses  fit  for  the  highway,  but  being  pursued 
closely,  we  had  to  leave  them  in  the  woods  and  make  our  escape. 
We  got  on  board  of  a  barge  and  went  up  to  Nashville.    Finding  there 
was  a  man  going  to  Georgia,  we  left  the  town  and  lay  in  wait  for  lum 
and  robbed  him.     We  hs^  no  horses,  but  as  he  came  aloiM^  the  road, 
I  rushed  £rom  the  woods  and  seized  his  horse  by  the  brime.     I  told 
him  he  must  alight  and  deliver  up  his  money.    Seeing  that  we  were 
well  armed,  he  dismounted  very  peaceably  and  delivered  up  what  he 
had.     I  got  nine  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  firom  him.     We  deter- 
mined now  to  get  some  cave  between  Knoxville  and  South  West  Point, 
as  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good  place  to  rob.     I  therefore  left  my 
two  robbers  at  a  tavern  in  Knox^e,  and  went  to  Nashville  to  make 
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some  previous  arrangements.  Upon  roy  return  from  Nashville,  I  fell 
in  ana  joined  company  with  a  drover,  on  his  way  to  Virginia.  As  I 
supposed  he  was  pretty  flush  of  money,  I  determined  to  rob  him. 
When  we  got  into  Franklin  county,  Va.,  a  favorable  spot  presented 
itself  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  court  house,  when  I  robbed  him  of 
his  horse  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  rode  off  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  4^^t  ^fter  I  was  taken.  I  had  retired  to  bed,  at  a 
nouse  on  the  road,  thinking  the  pursuit  was  over,  when  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  ten  or  fifteen  men,  (acquaintances  of  the  drover,)  who 
bad  pursued  me,  and  I  was  put  iu  prison. 

Now  I  am  going  to  relate  a  singular  thing  which  occurred,  and 
which  I  think  was  the  cause  of  my  being  taken.  About  nine  o'clock 
the  night  I  robbed  the  drover,  as  I  was  riding  along  very  rapidly,  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit,  I  saw  standing  right  across  the  road, 
a  beautijful  white  horse,  as  white  as  snow,  his  ears  -stood  straight  for- 
^iiard,  and  his  figure  very  beautifiil.  I  never  saw  so  white  a  horse  as 
he  was.  When  I  approached  him,, and  got  within  six  feet  of  him,  he 
disappeared  in  an  instant,  which  iiiade  me  uneasy,  and  made  me  stop 
and  stay  at  a  house  near,  all  that  night.  My  seeing  him  was  the  cause 
of  my  being  taken,  for  had  I  not  seen  him,  I  should  have  rode  all 
night,  and  thus  got  out  of  my  pursuers'  reach.  I  think  this  white 
horse  was  CHRIST,  and  that  he  came  to  warn  me  of  my  sins,  and 
to  make  me  fear  and  repent.  Well,  my  trial  came  on,  and  I  was  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  eight  years.     When  I  got  there,  the  gloomy 

Slace  struck  me  with  horror.  It  gave  me  sorrow  to  see  objects  of 
[stress  around  me,  with  despair  painted  on  their  faces.  Hell  could  not 
haev  cast  a  deeper  shade  to  my  mind.  There  was  a  strong  g*iard  kept 
up,  well  armed,  to  watch  us  closely.  The  prisoners  were  half  starved, 
and  their  cries  were  like  those  of  a  hungry  wolf.  I  despaii-ed  of  ma- 
king my  escape,  and  concluded  that  I  should  never  come  out  alive, 
unless  released  before  my  term  of  imprisonment  expired.  They  kept 
us  very  close  at  work,  and  the  men  became  pale  and  sickly.  Many 
deaths  were  no  doubt  occasioned  by  bad  treatment. 

After  I  had  served  five  vears,  I  was  dismissed  for  my  good  conduct. 
I  started  for  Baltimore,  where  I  worked  six  ma*iths  very  steady  at  the 
tailoring  business,  but  found  I  could  not  make  a  living  unless  it  was  a 
very  poor  one.  So  I  left  Baltimore  and  went  to  Albany.  Here  I 
was  in  great  distress  and  poverty,  and  I  fellto  bad  courses  again,  gam- 
bling, and  so  on,  and  began  to  find  my  good  resolution  fading  away. 
What  brought  me  back  to  my  old  course  of  life  again,  was  meeting 
with  an  old  fnend  in  Albany,  that  I  knew,  who  had  seven  hundred 
dollars  in  his  possession,  and  offered  to  share  it  with  me  if  I  would  join 
him.  He  said  that  he  had  been  down  to  Qucbeck,  and  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  gold  and  plunder  to  be  met  with  in  Canada.  I  told 
him  I  would  go,  and  so  we  armed  ourselves.  He  bought  two  horseiL 
and  we  provided  ourselves  with  a  pair  of  double  barrelled  pistols,  and 
a  diilc  each.     We  started  across  the  Green  Mountains  towards  Bos* 
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ton, — ^we  put  up  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  where  we  met  two 
men,  that  bad  come  from  New- York,  and  were  going  to  Canada.  We 
left  Boston  in  company  with  them,  trayelled  through  Vermont,  and 
crossed  into  Canada.  They  traveUed'  in  a  gig  at  tandem,  and  had  a 
trunk  behind  that  appeared  very  heayy.  My  companion  passed  for  a 
merchant  from  Montreal.  After  we  had  travelled  into  Canada,  sev- 
enty or  eighty  miles  beyond  the  line,  we  stopped  to  dine  at  a  French- 
man's house,  by  the  name  of  Wilson,  where  I  saw  the  travellers  open 
their  trunk,  and  saw  several  large  bags  of  money  in  it.  I  told  my  • 
companion  we  must  have  it.  About  five  o^cIock  that  afternoon  I  rode 
up  on  one  side  of  the  travellers'  gig,  and  my  companion  on  the  side  op- 
posite. I  told  them  we  were  mghway  robbers,  and  that  if  they  at- 
tempted to  put  their  hands  upon  their  arms,  we  would  send  them  to 
heaven.  I  nad  a  pistol  in  eacn  hand,  ready  cocked.  I  told  my  com- 
panion to  dismount  and  take  their  arms,  which  he  did.  We  then  took 
the  men  with  their  gig  into  the  woods,  when  we  took  from  them  all 
they  had  in  their  trunk  and  about  them,  except  their  watches.  We 
got  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars.  It  was  most  all  in  En- 
glish guineas.  My  share  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred  guineas  and 
one  hundred  and  tbirty-sev^n  doubloons.  We  kept  them  in  the  woods 
till  dark,  when  we  bid  them  good  bye,  and  rode  off  as  fast  as  we  could 
towards  Canada,  but  turned  back,  and  crossing  into  the  States,  went 
to  Ballston  Springs,  where  we  staid  sometime.  My  companion  got  a 
gambling  and  lost  all  hb  money.  I  did  not  gamble  any.  I  left  him 
and  proceeded  to  New-York,  but  before  I  started  I  gave  him  some 
money.  I  saw  one  day  a  very  fine  pair  of  carriage  horses,  in  New- 
York,  wMch  I  was  told  belonged  to  the  governor.  They  pleased  me 
very  much,  as  I  thought  he  could  do  very  well  without  them,  I  deter- 
mined to  take  them.  So  one  morning  before  day,  I  broke  into  his 
stable,  and  stole  them  out.  I  got  on  one  and  led  the  other ;  but  the 
<me  I  led,  being  a  little  wild,  jerked  away  from  me,  and  I  could  not 
catch  Um  again.  I  rode  the  other,  sixty  miles  in  four  hours.  The 
road  was  very  muddy,  and  I  thought  I  had  got  out  of  all  danger.  I 
started  for  the  city  of  Washington,  where  I  sold  my  horse. 

I  fell  in  company  here  with  a  man  that  had  stolen  a  horse,  and  who 
said  he  was  so  well  known,  he  could  not  dispose  of  him,  and  the  con* 
sequence  was,  that  I  was  apprehended  and  lay  in  jail  several  months, 
when  I  was  released  oh  condition  that  I  should  join  the  army.  To  get 
clear  of  prison  I  consented  to  join  the  army,  and  was  five  months  un- 
der the  orders  of  CoL  Carberry.  I  had  no  other  duty  than  to  be  on 
guard  at  the  Pr^ifjident^s  every  day. 

I  had  a  mind  to  deliver  up  the  President  to  Admiral  Cockbum  some 
night,  to  be  taken  on  board  their  vessels,  as  they  lay  in  the  Patuxet.  I 
could  have  got  him  on  board  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  day- 
light, if  I  could  only  have  seen  the  British  to  communicate  the  scheme 
to  them. 

As  I  had  got  very  tired  at  this  time  of  the  army,  I  took  a  very  brisk 
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smart  young  fellow  to  my  Colonel,  and  told  him  he  would  take  my 
place,  hut  the  Colonel  told  me,  he  had  as  lief  have  me  as  four  com- 
mon men ;  then  I  tried  Colonel  Beal,  but  as  they  would  none  of  them 
let  me  go,  I  hired  a  horse  and  gig  in  Georgetown,  and  started  oflF  for 
Annapolis.  I  broke  the  gig  on  the  road,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  a 
ministier.  It  was  Sunday  the  next  day,  and  as  I  could  not  get  the  gig 
mended  that  day,  I  staid  with  him.  He  treated  me  with  great  respect, 
and  as  I  had  an  epaulette  on  my  shoulder,  he  took  me  for  an  officer, 
and  called  me  captain.  I  got  the  gig  mended  the  next  day,  and  star- 
ted for  Annapolis,  where  I  sold  the  hon»e  and  gig  to  a  stranger,  and 
f purchased  a  gold  watch.  I  went  from  Annapolis,  to  Baltimore,  and 
rom  there  to  New-York,  where  I  staid  all  winter.  I  went  then  to 
Philadelphia,  and  in  a  short  time  made  a  robbery  on  the  road  that  leads 
from  ^Chester,  on  the  Lancaster  turnpike.  In  the  tavern  where '  I 
stopped  there  were  a  couple  of  men  tnat  looked  like  rich  Germans, 
and  nad  waggons  with  them.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  night  I  stole  into 
their  room,  and  took  from  one  of  them  sixteen  hundred  and  nine  dol- 
lars in  bank  notes.  After  this  I  was  once  more  in  Baltimore  a  short 
time,  and  put  up  at  the  stone  tavern,  in  Bridge  street,  Old  town.  I 
sold  to  aiiAgro  trader  a  black  boy,  that  I  had  purchased  in  New*York, 
by  the  name  of  Harry,  about  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  free  bom, 
and  I  bought  him  for  a  waiter.  I  feel  v6ry  sorry  that  I  sold  him,  for  I 
had  plenty  of  money  at  the  time,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks 
like  water.  I  left  Baltimore  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  lodged  in 
the  house  of  a  woman  in  South -'street,  whose  husband  had  been  in 
New-York  state  prison*  I  had  at  this  time  several  highwaymen  under 
my  command,  i  was  their  captain,  and  sent  them  out  in  different  di- 
rections to  make  common  robberies.  One  day  one  of  my  men  brought 
me  word  «f  a  drover,  by  the  name  of  Scott,  who  put  up  at  Myers*  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  going  to  start  for  Harrisburg.  I  started  with 
one  of  my  robbers  after  Scott,  when  I  understood  he  had  left  Philadel- 
phia, and  got  to  Westchester  the  first  night, where  he  staid ;  next  mor- 
ning Scott  came  up.  We  intended  to  rob  him  that  day,  but  could  not 
find  a  suitable  place.  We  started  on  the  Harrisburg  road,  and  waited 
in  the  woods  for  him.  When  he  came  up  I  caught  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  presenting  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  told  him  to  deliver  his  money. 
We  took  from  him  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  We  expected  to  have 
got  five  or  six  thousand,  but  he  had  taken  checks  for  the  greater  part. 
We  immediately  returned  to  Philadelphia.  I  now  married  a  young 
girl  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  of  good  figure  and  reputable  con- 
nexions, and  well  educated.  When  I  married  her  V  baa  a  good  deal 
of  money,  and  never  expected  to  leave  her.  I  bought  a  horse  and  gig, 
and  took  my  wife  to  Boston,  where  I  intended  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  my  life,  and  give  up  the  highway.     But  I  had  the  misfortune 

to  put  up  at  a  house  where  one  Jacob  V lodged.     He  was  a  great 

rc^e — I  never  met  with  his  match.     One  night  he  stole  from  me  sev- 
en hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  another  won  from  me  three  hundred 
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dollars,  fairly  at  play.     I  was  determined  to  get  satisfaction  of  V « 

for  robbing  mev  One  day  I  met  him  at  a  tavern,  where  he  was  boast^ 
ing  of  being  able  to  whip  any  man  in  Boston.  I  immediately  chal- 
lenged him  to  fight  me.  He  accepted  it,  and  we  went  into  a  large  lot 
adjoining  the  town,  and  began  the  batde.  I  gave  him  a  handsome 
dressing,  and  he  cried  *  enough !'  About  this  time  I  sent  my  dear 
companion  to  her  friends  in  New-York^  telling  her  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
business  to  settle.  The  fact  was,  I  found  my  money  was  eJmost  gone, 
and  that  I  would  have  to  replenish  my  pockets  by  another  robbery. 
I  robbed  a  man  near  Boston,  of  four  hundred  dollars,  and  then  went 
to  New-Tork  and  Philadelphia;  from  thence  to  Princeton,  N.  J., 
where  I  robbed  a  mercTipnt,  from  North-Carolina,  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  I  was  apprehended  at  Philadelphia,  and  sentenced  to  the  state 
prison  for  five  years  ;  two  of  which  I  served,  and  got  a  discharge. 

Let  no  person  be  induced  to  turn  highwayman  by  reading  this  book, 
and  seeing  the  great  sums  of  money  which  1  have  robbed ;  for  it  is  a 
desperate  life,  full  of  dangei^  and  sooner  or  later  ends  at  the  gallows^ 
The  meanest  trade  is  preferable  to  it;  for  however  little  you  may 
make,  you  make  it  with  a  good  conscience,  and  your  sleep  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  fears  of  jailors,  penitentiary,  and  the  gallows.  Let  no  man 
say,  "  I  will  make  one  large  robbery,  suflScient  to  support  liie  hand- 
somely, and  then  I  will  give  it  up,  and  live  honestly,"  for  I  know,  by 
woful  experience,  which  has  brought  me  to  the  shameful  death  I  die, 
that  when  a  man  makes  one  step  on  the  highway,  he  canH  turn  back  ; 
all  his  good  resolutions  fade  away,  he  gets  into  bad  company,  and  bad 
habits — ^the  money  he  gets  easily,  he  spends  easily,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
gone,  he  will  rob  again,  and  so  go  on,  until  he  comes  to  the  gallows^ 
as  I  have  done.  I  eould  not  leave  this  world  with  an  easy  conscience  ^ 
until  I  had  given  this  caution. 

NoWj  before  I  relate  the  crime  for  which  I  am  to  die,  I  wish  to  siijr 
a  few  words.  I  hope  I  have  made  my  peace  with  God,  for  I  have 
sincerely  repented  of  my  sins,  and  pray  night  and  day  for  mercy;  I 
know  God's  mercies  are  great,  and  that  he  will  not  reject,  the  prayers  of 
a  broken  and  dontrite  heart.  I  have  been  struggling  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  for  these  seven  years,  which  has  been  trying  to  bring  me  back 
from  the  error  of  my  ways,  like  a  stray  sheep  from  the  fold.  The 
spirit  has  conquered;  I  see  the  wickedness  of  my  past  life — ^re- 
pent, and  throw  myself  upon  the'  boundless  mercies  of  my  Creator 
and  my  Judge. 

Now  I  wffl  relate  the  crime  for  which  I  am  to  die.  When  I  was  dis- 
charged from  the  state  prison  in  New-Jersey,  f where,  as  I  sajd  before, 
I  was  confined  for  robbing  the  thirty  thousana  dollars,  in  Princeton,) 
I  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  fell  in  company  with  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Alexander,  an  honorable  thief;  and  at  last  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  of  robbii!^  the  United  States  Mail.  Alexander  approved  of  iU 
and  agreed  to  join  me. 

I  also  persuaded  a  young  man,  whose  name  I  do  not  mention*  t^ 
15 
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leave  the  man  that  was  teachuig  him  a  tcade.  These  two  new  rob- 
bers I  did  not  place  much  confidence  in ;  they  had  never  seen  any 
such  robbery  before,  and  one  was  so  very  young  I  was  afraid  his  res* 
cdution  would  fail.  On  Wednesday  night,  two  or  three  miles  on  this  side' 
of  Havre  de  Grace,  I  made  them  help  me  to  build  a  fence  across  the 
road,  before  the  mail  passed  that  was  on  its  way  to  Philadelphia  from 
Baltimore.  I  wanted  to  take  both  the  northern  and  southern  mails  ; 
but  the  young  man  threw  away  the  rope  that  we  were  to  have  tied  the 
driver  with.  I  saw  the  lamp  burning  oik  the  st^e,  and  two  men  in  the 
stage.  The  driver  let  the  horses  come  up  to  the  fence,  and  they  stop-* 
ped :  I  told  my  two  men  not  to  be  alarmed  ;  that  one  was  the  driver^' 
and  the  other  the  gulird.  I  ran  up  very  quick,  that  tH^y  might  not 
liave  time  to  take  out  their  arms.  I  was  soon  adongside  of  the  driver, 
and  told  him  we  were  highway  robbers,  and  there' were,  six  of  us,  aiia 
we  all  had  double  barrelled  pistols  and  dirks,  and  told  them  two  differ* 
ent  times  not  to'  attempt  to  fire  on  us.  The  young  man  with  u^  -iij^if 
fallen  back  ;•  I  could  not  see  whether  they  had  arms.  The  driver 
spoke,  and  said  he  hadno  arins.  f  asked  the  other  if  he  had  ;  he  sai^ 
no  !  My  other  man  bad  come  up  by  this  time,  and  f  told  him  to  get 
up  and  search  if  they  had  any  arms.  One  was  a  passenger ;  he  wA 
one  pistol,  and  it  was  loaded.  I  told'  Alexander  to  bring  both  of  them 
down.  They  came  dowp,  and  I  stepped  up  to  the  passenger,  and  told 
him  not  to  be  scared^— that  he  should  hot  be  hurt,  and  that  if  he  ImcF 
ten  thousand  dollars  with  him^  he  should  not  have  a  dent  taken  from 
him ;  I  told  him  cdl  I  wemted  was  the  South-Carolina  mail ;  that  these 
gentlemen  held  so 'many  blacks,  that  the  loss  of  a  five  hundred  dollar 
note  would  not  hurt  them :  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  keep  them  un* 
tU  I  got  the  money  out  of  the  mail.  I  told  the  passenger  I  was  sorry 
I  did  not  know  he  was  coming  that  evening,  for  I  would  have  Waited 
till  another  night.  We  took  them  into'tbfe  woods,  and  Alexander  tie* 
liim  and  the  driver,  while  I  was  bringitig  dbwn'thte  stage.  I  threw  the 
large  mail  off,  cut  it  open^  and  we  went  to  breaking  op^n  the  letters.^ 
The  passenger  spoke,  and  said  the  rope  hurt  his  arm  ;  the  young  man 
untied  Um,  and  took  the  letters  we  had  broken  open,  and  carried  therar 
for  him  to  sit  on,  and  keep  him  warm.  He  was  mucH  pleased  witb 
Ae  young  man,  and  said  that  lie  was  much  of  a  gentleman ;  I  tol(]^ 
him  I  Was  not  afraid  to'let  him  be  untied,  that  I  knew  he  woulcT 
liot  run  away  ;  that  he  knew  now  what  highwaymen  were.  After  we* 
bad  got  all  the  money  out  of  the  mail,  we  were  ready  to  start.  A1-- 
exander  tied  the  two  men  to  the  Kind  part  of  the  stage.  Before  we 
left  them,  I  went  and  felt  the  rope  on  the  i)assenger'»  arrii;  ^d  he' 
said  it  would  not  hurt  him.  I  askedhim  if  I  mig&t  look  at  £b  watch,* 
to  see  the  time  of  night ;  he  said  yes.  It  was  near  two  o'clock,  and- 
we  had  been  near  thru  hours  breaking  open  the  letters.  *  I  told  him' 
liis  watch' was  an  elegant  one,  and  put  it  back  into  his  pocket.  Ae 
said  it  was  a  family  piece,  and  thanked  me  for  my  politeness.  I  told' 
Inn  firom  his  appearance  I  expected  he  was  a  mercnant,  and  had  per-^ 
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liaps  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  his  trunk,  but  I  would  not  take  it.  He 
made  no  answer,  and  I  left  him.  I  had  told  the  driver  I  had  some 
rin  for  him  in  the  evening,  and  tried  to  keep  it  for  him,  but  could  not ; 
but  if  I  found  any  change,  1  would  give  it  to  him,  to  get  him  some- 
thing to  drink  when  he  got  to  the  tavern  next  morning.  I  told  him  I 
would  give  him  some  lai^e  money  if  I  thought  he  would  keep  it.  He 
iBaid  he  should  give  it  up.  When  I  was^going  away^I  gave  him  a  note 
of  ten  dollars,  to  get  something  to  drink,  and  asked  him  to  tell  me 
^which  was  his  swiftest  horse  ;  he  told  me,  I  mounted  him,  and  we 
started  for  Baltimore.  We  left  the  horses  after  riding  fourteen  miles 
/rom  the  road.  Whe^  it  came  daylight,  we  counted  the  money  ;  and 
it  was  mostly  in  bank  notes,  and  came  to  sixteen  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred dollars.  I  h^  seven  thousand  five  hundced' dollars  for  my  share, 
as  I  had  done  the  rdbbery  mostly  myself.  The  second  night  after  the 
robbery  we  got  to  Baltimore.  At  daylight  we  parted.  Thfe  young 
lad  and  I  went  to  buy  some  clothes  at  a  mercer's  shop.  The  young 
lad  is  my  brother.  I  had  bought  a  plaid  cloak  at  the  price  of  thirty* 
five  dollars,  and  a  cQat  at  seventy-five  dollars,  with  some  small  articles, 
when  to  men,  whom  the  owner  of  the  shop  had  sent  for,  suspecting 
that  we  were  the  mail  robbers,  came  in  and  apprehended  us.  We 
Vere  taken  before  Ihe  4sourt,  examined,  and  sent  to  jail. 

The  circumstances  of  our  trial,  and  our  tentence  are  already  known. 
Since  then  I  have  been  confined  ip  a  dreary  dungeon,  heavily  ironed — 
without  hopes  of  any  mercy  here,  but  looking  forward  to  a  crown  of 
.everlasting  glory  in  the  world  to  .come.  My.  offences  have  been  great 
;and  many.  For  the  l^st  fQurteen  years  of  my  life,  I  have  been  a  high- 
way robber,  and  have  robbed  on  a  lai^er  8cale,'and  been  more  success- 
ful than  any  other  robber  either  in  Europe  or  in  this  country,  that  I 
bave  heard  of;  but  I  have  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  I  never 
killed  or  wounded  any  man,  and  that  no  man's  blood  is  upon  my  bead. 
f  have  employed  myself  in  my  eonfinement  in  writing  this  confession, 
which  I  solemnly  declare  to  the  world,  and  will  repeat  it  under  t]ie 
callows,  is  a  true  and  faithful  history  of  my  life  and  adventures,  and  \ 
nope  that  it  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  other  persons,  how  they  follow 
^ife  same  course.     May  the  God  of  mercy  pardon  and  receive  my  souL 
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QN"A    CHARGE    OFS^URQfiR   ANHRQBBERT. 

At  an  Examining  Court,  held  in  Fidrfax  Court-House,  Va.,  on  the 
15th  day  of  March,  1825,  the  following  evidence  was  taken  in  re- 
gard to  the  murder  of  William  Simpson,  with  the  commission  of 
which  deed  William  F.  Hooe  stood  charged : 

Testimony  of  Enoch  Grigshy. — He  was  a  tavern-keeper  in  Centre- 
ville — where  Simpson  was.  He  (Simpson)  came  there  Thursday 
evening,  3d  of  March.  Came  by  himself,  and  without  baggage.  He 
enquired  for  Hooe  upon  his  arrival.  Same  evening,  perhaps  two 
hours  after,  prisoner  came.  On  Friday,  Simpson  went  out  to  look  at 
lie^oes  at  Butler's.  Hooe  remained  all  day  on  Friday  at  his  bouse. 
Friday  evening  Simpson  returned  and  staid  all  night ;  pri9K)ner  also, 
and  slept  with  Simpson.  After  breakfast,  on  Saturday,  they  set  out 
to  go  together  to  Dade  Booe's.  Returned  about  dinner  time,  and 
said  run  was  too  higL  After  dark,  on  Saturday  evening,  Simpson 
went  to  the  door^  where  he  and  prisoner  stood  talking  some  time ; 
and  the  last  )ie  saw  of  them  they  were  standing  just  out  of  the  door,  in 
the  porch.  He  never  saw  Simpson  afterwards.  About  ten,  or 
twelve,  or  fifteen  minutes,  but  is  not  certaijl  as  to  time,  prisoner  then 
returned  ;  and,  upon  being  asked  where  Simpson  was,  he  said  he  did 
not  know ;  he  wondered  he  staid  so  long  out.  Deponent  supposed 
Simpson  had. either  gone  to  Mrs.  Lane's  to. look  at  negro  girl,  or  pos- 
ably  to  freemason's  lodge.  He  then  gave  to  Hooe  the  key  of  the  room 
where  they  had  usually  slept;  and  deponent  went  to  bed.  Deponent 
rose  some  time  after  sunrise.  Prisoner,  he  thinks,  was  in  the  public 
room  with  other  persons.  When  the  sun  was  about  an  hour  hif  h,  he 
saw  the  prisoner  coming  from  towards  where  the  deceased  was  fojund^ 
Hooe  had  s^id  before  he  went  to  Leesjburg,  he  believed,  he  should,  go 
to  the  District.  On  Sunday,  he  sai^,  '^Tell  Simpson  he  did  not  know 
of  his  ou>n  knowledge  Dade  Hooe  had  the  negroes  for  sale,"  and  that 
he  had  gone  to  Leesburg,  as  it  was  rule  day.  Left  his  house  about 
nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  When  he  saw  Hooe  coming  m  on 
Sunday  morning,  it  was  in  the  direction  of  the  ice-house  ;  a  little  be- 
yond it.     Ice-ho'jse  is  distant  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  door. 

TestimTny  of  Alexander  S.  Grigsby. — Simpson  and  Hooe  were  at 
his  father's  together.  Appeared  to  be  intimate,  and  walked  about  fre'- 
quently  together.  On  Saturday  night  he  does  not  know  whether  they 
went  out  together  or  not.  Thinks  Hooe  left  the  supper  room  a  little 
first.  He  went  from  his  father's  house  at  his  usual  gait  to,  where  the 
^y  was  found,  in  six  minutes ;  staid  six  minutes^  and  returned  in  w^ 
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minutes.  Mr.  Uooe,  on  Sunday  morning  was  wondering  why  Simp* 
son  did  not  come  in ;  said  he  had  detained  him,  and  be  believed  he 
should  make  him  pay  his  biU ;  but  as  he  was  obliged  to  go,  and  had 
not  shown  him  negroes  at  J)ade  Hooe's,  he  supposed  be  would  not 
Kke  to  do  it.  The  distance  to  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found, 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  about  fifteen  paces 
from  a  bye-road. 

Testimony  of  Robert  Denton, — ^Was  at  Grigsby's  on  Saturday  night 
just  before  supper.  Heard  Hooe  and  Simpson  conversing  low,  but 
does  not  knpw  what  about  Hooe  and  Simpson  finished  theur  supper 
first;  and  Hooe  went  out,  and  shortly  after  Simpson  followed.  After 
supper  he  came  out,'and  saw  Hooe  and  Simpson  talking  in  whispers. 
Simpson  he  bad  beard  say,  '^  he  wished  he  could  find  a  house  where 
there  was  some,  girls,  and  have  a*game."  When  he  last  saw  them, 
they  were  standi^  talking  together  ;  and  then  he  missed  tbem  both^ 
and  after  some  little  time  (he  thinks  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  he 
will  ifwear,)  Hooe  returned  alone.  He  had  been  censured  with  the 
tbing  himself  and  when  he  gave  testimony  before,  he  was  in  liquor. 

TtMHnumy  of  William  S.  Darrell-^ls  a  boarder  at  Grigsby's  tav- 
ern. He  was  unweU,  and  did  not  go  in  to  first  supper.  Bemg  unwell, 
CLid  v€M7  ^^^^^  attention  when  Simpson  and  Hooe  went  out.  How 
ng  they  were  gone  he  knows  not.  Hooe  came  in  alone,  and  staid 
till  after  usual  breakfast  next  morning.  '  Was  in  company  with  prisoner, 
he  thinks,  till  about  half  past  ni^e  o^clock,  after  he  came  in.  Did  not 
see  any  change  of  dress  or  appearance  in  Mr.  Hooe  ;  his_  manner  as 
i^sual,  and  conversed  as  usual 

Testimony  of*  Bailey  Porf^ef/.-r— When  be  went  to  Grigsby's  after, 
supper,  does  not  recollect  to  have  seen  either  prisoner  or  Simpson,. 
Does  nbt  knbw  when  he  i;etumed.  He. saw  him  sometime  after,  and 
had  but  little  conversation  with  him.  Grigsby,  he  thinks,  asked  whera^ 
Simpson  was. '  Some  one  said,  but  he  does  not  know  whether  ft  was 
Hooe  or  Grigsby,  that  he  had  probably  gone  to  Mrs.  Lane's  or  to  the^ 
lodge.  Pijisoner  walked  about  the  public  room  a  good  deal^  a^d  fre*:, 
quently  pulled  out  his  watch.  Denton,  and  Young,  and  Banders,  the 
hatters,  went  out  after  supper,  and  were  gone  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half.  They  said  they  went  to  Monroe's  to  get  paid  o£  Hooe,  after 
Darrell,  went  to  bed-?:-walked  two  or  three  times  across  the  floor,  an^ 
looked  at  his  watch  and  then  went  to  bed.  Early  next  morning,  he 
saw  him  whilst  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  before  he  was  dressed.  After 
prisoner  went  to  bed,  hatters  were  in. 

Testimony  of  Jlndrew  B.  Youngs  a  hatter. — He  (Denton,)  Saunder- 
son,  and  himself,  had  their  bills  made  out,  and  went  to  Monroe's^ 
Does  not  know  when  prisoner  and  Simpson  went  out,  or  when  they 
returned.  When  he  came  back,  Hooe  was  in  the  public  room.  Hooe 
on  Sunday  morning,  was  in  the  room  about  sunrise.  Does  not  know 
whether  he  walked  out  before  breakfast  or  not. 

Tesitmomi  of  John  D.  Perry.— On  Tuesday,  8th  of  March,  he  wai^ 
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of  the  party  who  found  the  hody.  It  was  found  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  Ccntreville  and  from  Grigrf)y*8  tavern,  about  forty  or  fifty 
yards'from  the  Dumfries  ro^id,  lying  behind  a  sort  of  stump  with  sprouts 
around  it.  Lives  in  Leesbui^.  Tuesday  he  went  to  look  for  Simp- 
8on«  did  not  hear  any  suspicion  of  foul  play.  The  body  was  Iving  mi 
on  its  back  ;  head  and  face  very  bloody.  Met  prisoner  on  the  road 
from  Leesburg  on  Sunday,  and  had  some  convei'sation  with  him  as 
tp  tl|ie  bad  roads,  &c.  Did  say  that  he  thought  Hooe  had  been  uck 
ipr  crying^  or  something.  But  there  was  nothing  particular  in  his 
inanner  or  conversation.  Wind,  he  believes,  w^^  blowing  in  bis  face) 
and  bis  eyes  are  usually  we^. 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Lane< — The  body  appeared  to  have  received  a 
pistol  shot,  and  sixteen  wounds  by.stabs,  tei^  in  the  neck  and  face,  and 
six  in  the  body.  Considered  the  wounds  in  the  neck  mortal  wounds^ 
Thinks  the  carotid  artery  was  divided.  Does  not  know  whether  the 
shot  was  or  not.  Was  informed  that  there  appeared  some  istrokes  on 
the  head  and  neck,  as  if  with  a  stick.  This,  upon  exapiination,  was 
not*the  fact.  In  a  by-road  about  ten  steps  from  where  the  body  was 
found,  there  was  found  blood ;  and  he  has  no  doubt  but  the  murder 
was  committed  in  that  by-road.  Edwards,  from  Leesburg  wrote,  that 
upon  minute  examination,  he  i:ould  find  blood ;  he  thought  he  could 
.discover  some  blood  and'a.hair  upon  /sxamination ;  there  was  no  mori& 
then  than  now ;  the  hair  tie  saw  was  on  die  screw  at  the  barrel  where 
Ihe  dirk  is  fastened  on ;  what  be  tooV  to  be  blood  was  near  end  of 
^irk ;  the  dirk  has  been  driven  through  paper  to  examine  the  nze  of 
^he  hole  made  by  it.  ^he  wounds  on  the  ribs  were  only  about  half 
fin  inch  deep.  Think^  t^ey  were  larger  than  the  size  of  the  dirk  a{ 
^hat  distance  from  point. 

Testimony  of  G.  W,  Lafte.r--The  pistol  was  found  in  Hooe*s  chesty 
pver  jblerk's  office,  in  Leesburg.  Betore  he  saw  the  impression  of  thi^ 
^rk  ^irough  paper,  h^  thought  the  wounds  had  been  made  by  a  bayo<v 
pet  or  soi^e  such  triangular  instrument ;  but  upon  seeing  the  impressioi| 
f  l|rough  paper,  he  thinks  t^e  wounds'were  made  by  similar  instrument, 
^ided  in  searching  Hoo^.  They/ound  small  pocket  book,  in  which  waa 
Ibe  following  money :  ^rty-four  dollars  of  southern  money,  twenty 
/dollars  southern  notes.  The  body  appeared  to  have  been  dragged 
from  place  where  first  blood  was  seen  to  place  where  found,  Whilst 
\s^  his  custody  and  that  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  he  told  prisoner  appearan- 
ces were  against  him ;  he  told  him  he  had  better  tell  of  any  one  else 
that  was  guilty*  Hooe  said,  **  he  knew  no  one,"  and  said,  "  Lord, 
what  have  I  brought  upon  myself!*'  Previous  to  examination  he  saw 
nothing  that  could  leaa  to  belief  that  Hooe  was  guilty. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Wait. — Knew  deceased  about  four  years.  Lives 
himself  in  North  Carolina.  Was  in  partnership  with  the  deceased  is 
purchasing  slaves  at  time  of  his  death.  Deceased  left  witness  on  Tues- 
day previous  to  his  death.  He  had  previously  about  a  thousand  d(d- 
lars,  mostly  in  large  notes,  several  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
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Hot  more  than  ^wo  hundred  dollars  but  what  was  in  fifty  and  one  hun- 
dred dollar  notes.  On  Tuesday  morning  witness  let  him  hare  five 
hundred  dollars  in  small  notes,  all  payable  in  Richmond ;  among  them 
several  thirty  dollar  notes.  And,  also  on  Tuesday,  he  let  him  have 
some  North-Carolina  money  over  and  above  the  five  hundred  dollars.- 
Brought  a  certain  note  himself,  now  shown,  from  North  Carolina.  It 
was  said  in  Petersburg,  by  Mr.  Booth,  to  be  a  forgery.  Thought  he 
knew  all  the  marks,  &c.  Had  forgotten  the  names  until  he  has  since' 
seen  it;  and,  li^n  seeing,  _do^s  now  reccoUect  them.  Does  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  number*or  hot.  Upon  having  another  note,  since 
ihowUf  that  was^  torn  in  two,  recollects  he  gave  Simpson  such  an  one. 
He  gave  him  this  torn  note  on  Monday  eyening.  Gave  the  notes* 
ikow  supposed  to  be  foiigeries.  Thought  the  name  on  the  Aote  wa# 
^Prescot.*' 

Teatimony  of  Jeremiah  Hutchinson.-^Hh  was  at  search.  The  piiito^ 
^as  fpund  in  chest.  Hooe  said  it  ^as  his  ;  he  had  it,  for  about  tetf 
ttpnths.  Hammett  showed  pistol  he  bad  loaned  Hooe,  'twas.still  load- 
ed. He  saw  his  clothes.  They  had  no  marks  ;  were  perfectly  fair, 
Irhc  pistol  Hooe  said,  was  too  large  to  cairy.  After  the^  had  exam- 
^ed  Hooe's  person,  &c.,  Hooe  was  left  in  the  room  with  him  and 
Lane.'  fhK>t  said  be  did  not,  upon  being  asked,  know  any  one  who 
&ad  acted  with  tam,  and  added,  *^0  Liord,  what  have  I  brought  myself 
to.**  He  did  hot,  know  any  such  instrument  bad  ever  been  made.  As^ 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  weapon  spring  out,  he  at  once  felt  satisfied  it  waa^ 
fhe  one  had  made  the  woundiK  The  bounds  were  not  triangular  but 
inore  like  a  gouge. 

'feeiinumy  of  Colonel  Jlft^Zan.-'^He  went  to  arrest  Hooe  with  Ham-*^ 
^ett.  Found  him  writing.  Hammett  said  I  have  a  warrant  against 
you.'  He  said,  ^^a'gmnet  me  P*  He  went  up  stairs  with  them.  He' 
eiliaihmed  the  clothes  7^  fotind  noticing  wrong  about  them  ;  found  the 
^tol ;  Hooe  said  it  was  his ;  he  had  owned  it  ten  months.  He  saw^ 
m  Edward's  house,  when  pointed  out,  the  hair  at  the  screw  on  pistol^, 
and  when  carried  to  the  wmdow«  he  thought  it  was  mark  of  blood,  but 
was  not  certain.  He  was  forcibly  struck,  the  moment  he  saw  t&^ 
^Btol^  it  was  t6e  identical  instrument  that  had  done  the  mischief. 
Ther^  iras  a  small  piece  of  clay  on  part  of  the  pistol,  near  the  screw. 
A  dori:  Colored  hair  he  is  positive  was  on  the  screw  near  the  mouth  of 
t&)s  pistol.'  One  wound  entered  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  point 
of  the  instrument  appeared  to  have  passed  out  on  the  other  opposite. 

TetHmiowy  of  Samuel  HammelL'^—nooe  said,  upeh  this  pistol  being 
found,  he  liad  not  carried  this  pistol  with  him — it  was  too  large,  and 
he  had  borrowed  one  fi*om  Mr.  Hammett ;  and  it  is  true  he  had  loan- 
ed him  one  loaded  with  buckshot,  which  on  examintion  had  the  same 
fottdm  it. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  ZTooper. -^Hooe  bought  a  horse  from  him,  on 
Tuesday  after  Simpson's  death,  for  which  he  gave  thirty-six  dollars-— 
thirty  dollar  Vii^gifnia  aote^  and  five  dollars  of  the  Bank  of  the  Valley* 
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Testimony  of  Joseph  Meade. — He  say?,  on  Monday,  the  7th,  Hooe 
puiA  him  two  hundred  and  twenty-fire  dollars,  all  in  Virginia  money, 
except  one  note.  Notes,  $100,  two  of  $50,  $20,  and  $5.  At  Jan- 
Uary  court  he  paid  Hooe  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  and  on  the 
17tb  January,  two  hundred  dollars  in  Virginia  money ;  one  of  $100 ; 
he  does  not  recollect  whether  they  were  on  Ilichmond  or  not.  He 
bought  paper  of  Hooe.  One  not6  was  redeemable,  and  it  was  to  re- 
deem that  note.  On  the  23d  February,  Hooe  told  him  the  money 
was  ready  to  redeem  the  note  whenever  he  should  call  for  it,  which  he 
did  on  the  7th  Marqh: 

Testimony  of  William  Sang  {of  Lewtttrg.)— ^-Hooe  went  away  on 
Pridayi  And  returned  the  Sunday  week  next  after.  Just  before  he  went 
on  his  journey,  Hooe  wished  to  borrow  of  him  fifty  dollars,' which  he  did 
not  lend,  and  does  not  know  whether  he  got  any.  He  said  he  had 
borrowed  of  Mr.  Saunders  fifty  dollars  which  he  wished  to  return. 
He  said  he  could  get  ten  dollars  from  Bently  towards  the  fifty.  Hooe, 
after  his  return,  took  witness  out,  asked  him  what  had  been  said  of  him 
in  his  absence.  Answers  he  heard  nothing  said  of  him ;  but  asked  If 
he  had  done  his  business.  He  said  he  had  got  his  money  from  John 
HooC)  of  Prince  Williarn,  and  from  Horner,  of  Fauquier.  He  saw  a 
roll  of  100  dollar  notes,  and  Hooe  said  he  had  about  nine  hundred 
dollars.  He  thinks,  but  is  not  certain,  he  had  got  five  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  from  John  Hooe.  Pocket  book  small  in  which  money 
was.  Looked  like  the  one  now  shown.  He  has  frequently  seen  Mr. 
Hooe  have  considerable  sums  of  moneys  two  hundred  and  four  hun- 
dred dollars  in  $100  notes  and  Virginia  paper. 

Testimony  of  JVUliam  Drish,  (tavern  kteper  in  Leesburg.) — ^On 
Monday  evening  Hooe  offered  him  the  loan  of  money.  Said  he  had 
five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  then.  He  advised  Hooe  to  deposit  his 
money  in  bank.  Afterwards  Drish  has  said  he  wanted  money  to  pay 
a  liote  in  bank.  He  said  pistol  was  his,  bnt  too  large  to  carry,  ana  he 
had  borrowed  one. 

Testimony  of  Erasmtts  G.  Hamilton^  {officer  in  the  bank  at  Lees" 
burg.) — ^Says,  on  the  8th  March,  Hooe  deposited  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  now  had  in  bank  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  being  one 
note  of  one  hundred  dollars,  Virginia,  payable  at  Petersburg,  and  two 
of  thirty  dollars,  payable  at  Ricbmona^ 


TiSSTIHONT   AT    THE    SUPERIOR   COURti 

The  following  notes  of  evidence  were  taken  upon  the  final  trial  of  the 

imsoner,  which  took  place  at  the  May  term  of  the  Superior  Court 
or  Fairfax  County,  18»6. 

Enoch  Grigsby, — In    addition  to  testimony  at   examining  court 
states— 'On  tte  morning  Hooe  left  his  house,  he  brought  his  vdice 
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out)  and  in  his  presence  put  his  clothes  in  it,  and  then  went  awajTi 
Before  prisoner  went  to  Fauquier,  he  talked  of  going  to  the  District. 
On  Tuesday  morning  body  was  found.  On  Saturday  evening  prisoner 
offered  sixty-eight  .acres  of  land  for  a  horse.  Then  he  offered  a  gold 
watch  and  the  difference.  On  Sunday  morning  he  offered  seventy- 
five  dollars  in  cash.  Grigsby  asked  eighty ;  but  prisoner  would  not 
give  it.  Saw  the  body.  The  neck,  breast,  &c.  appeared  to  be  jobbed 
all  to  pieces. 

Dr,  Lane. — ^Early  at  night,  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  he  heard 
report  of  fire  arms  in  the  direction  where  the  murder  was  committed. 
Watt  described  the  notes  to  him  before  they  were  found,  and  described 
the  numbers  to  him. 

Bailey  Padgett, — In  addition  to  his  former  testimony,  says,  he  dia* 
covered  no  agitation  iU  prisoner  when  he  went  to  bed,  except,  he 
thought,  he  appeared  restless  by  walking  about.  When  prisoner 
opened  the  door  of  his  (prisoner's)  bed  room,  in  which  he  (prisoner) 
had  slept  the  night  before  with  deceased,  heard  him  start  suddenly 
back,  and  withdraw,  and  came  back  into  the  public  room  where  wit- 
ness was,  and  continued  there,  pacing  the  floor  for  some  time.  Very 
little  in  the  house  on  the  morning  after  ;  but  was  walking  about,  that 
is,  in  the  porch  and  streets  Thought  he  appeared  restless  next  mom-< 
ing.  Prisoner  could  have  gone  out  at  any  time  in  the  night  without 
interfering  with  or  disturbing  any  one  else. 

.  Jeremiah  Hutchinson. — Was  on  inquest.  First  thought  deceased 
was  shot  in  the  neck ;  afterwards  found  it  not  so,  but  wounded  by 
some  other  instrument ;  powder  or  something  had  infringed  upon  the 
skin.  Observed  to  prisoner, "  If  you  know  any  body  else  who  is  fcon- 
oerned  in  this  business,  Mr.  Hooe,  now  is  your  time.''    Prisoner  re- 

Elied,  "  I  know  no  one."  Upon  the  atrocity  of  the  crime  being  spo- 
en  of,  be  said  with  three  signs,  '^  O  Lord,  what  have  I  brought  upon 
myself."  M'lntyre  said,  "I  hope  you  Will  be  relieved. '^  Prisoner 
said,  **  I  hope  so  too."     Prisoner  never  touched  the  pistol. 

Colonel  MUlan. — Says  that,  while  at  the  search  at  Leesburg,  Hooe 
moved  his  shirts  in  the  trunk  or  chest ;  but  left  a  pair  of  drawers  un- 
moved. He  ^witness)  then  moved  the  drawers,  and  there  found  a 
pistol.  Found  afterwards  dirt  on  the  pistol,  with  a  hair,  like  one  from 
the  temples  or  breast,  and  corresponding  in  color  exactly  with  the 
color  of  the  hair  of  Simpson.  His  clothes  at  the  washerwoman's  were 
free  from  stain,  and  not  then  watched,  except  such  as  had  been  there 
some  time.  Saw  Hooe  press  Simpson  several  times  to  drink  on  Sat* 
urday  evening. 

Mr.  Walden. — ^Prisoner  came  mto  his  store  (of  John  and  William 
Walden)  at  Fauquier,  at  February  court,  1825,  either  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday.  He  produces  pistol  as  one  of  the  pair  he  sold  to  pris- 
oner. Prisoner  first  refused  to  give  the  price.  He  afterwards  ic- 
tamed  and  agreed  to  give  the  price,  if  he  would  give  in  the  moulds. 
This  he  refused.     Prisoner  then  said,  "  have  mc  a  few  balls  run,  and 
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that  would  answer  his  purpose.'*  Prisoner,  upon  his  leaving  the  rooftf/ 
had  proceeded  to  load  the  pistol,  and  had  loaaed  it  nearly  to  the  muz- 
zle, very  improperly.  He,  witness,  then  loaded  the  pistol  for  him 
properly  with  one  ball.  Prisoner  upon  being  asked  if  he  was  not  go- 
mg  to  the  south  and  would  require  both  pistols,  said  no — ^he  was  going 
to  the  north.  He  gave  ten  dollars  for  one  pistol,  and  refused  to  take 
the  pair  at  fifteen.  He  believes  the  j)istol  produced  is  the  one  sold  to 
prisoner.  He  knows  the  pistol  only  by  its  similarity,  has  no  particular 
mark  upon  it— showed  in  court  the  one  unpurchased,  which  was  pre- 
cisely tike  that  found  in  prisoner'*  chest.  He  said  to  prisoner,  if  I  am 
correct  your  name  is  Hale  ;.  he  said  no,  it  is  not  The  bayonet  of 
the  pistol  was  not  bent  when  sold  by  him.  It  is  not  difficult  to  bend 
these  bayonets.  These  pistols  were  purchased  in  Baltimore  out  of  a 
military  warehouse. 

James  English. — He  saw  prisoner  at  Fauquier  court  m  February. 
.Was  applied  to  by  Tennel  to  purcjiase  a  pair  of  pistols  for  Mr.  Ho<>e, 
who  was  present,  and  to  whom  he  was  introducea.  He  offered  a  pair. 
Tennel  and  Hooe  wanted  only  one.  This  he"  refused  to  sell,  tie 
then  offered  a  single  pistol  which  he  had.  He  received  in  reply,  tfits 
would  not  answer,  as  it  was  not  fixed  as  he  wished,  and  that  he  had 
supplied  himself,  and  something  was  s^d  about  the  dirk. 

Samuel  Hammett. — In  latter  part  of  February,  Hooe  applied  to 
him  to  borrow  a  pistol.  He  lent  it  to  him.  He  went  off  for  about 
ten  days.  He  was  going,  he  ssdd,-  to  Fauquier  to  receive  some  money.^ 
Upon  going  to  arrest  Hooe,  he  found  him  in  Clerk's  office.  Upon 
tellii^  him  he  had  a  warrant  for  him,  he  manifested  some  surprise,  and 
said,  **  For  me  1  for  what  1"  He  told  him  to  get  his  hat,  and  come 
with  him,  and  he  would  inform  him ;  it  was  a  matter  of  serious  im* 
portance.  Col.  Millan  asked  Hooe,  where  his  trunk  was  7  He  said 
ne  had  no  objection  to  their  searching,  and  cai-ried  them  up  stairs, 
where  they 'found  the  pistol.  Hooe  said  he  had  not  carried  that  pistol 
as  it  was  too  large.  They  examined  his  clothes ;  no  marks  iound* 
They  went  to  his  washerwoman,  and  found  his  clothes  there  without 
mark  or  stain.  Upon  examination  of  Hooe's  person,  they  found  on 
him  a  small  pocket  book  containing  certain  money  as  described  in  a 
memorandum  taken  at  the  lime,  and  he  had  other  money.  He  thought 
there  were  some  appearances  of  blood  on  the  pistol.  He  saw  also  af- 
terwards the  hsdr.  The  dirk  was  somewhat  bent.  The  appearances 
of  blood  were  on  the  spring  part  of  the  bayonet  The  pistol  has  been 
constantly  in  his  possession,  and  taken  great  care  of,  wrapped  up  in 
soft  cotton. 

Samuel  Jtf.  Edwards. — Mr.  Hooe,  upon  his  warrant,  was  brought 
to  his  office.  While  officers  were  keeping  off  the  crowd,  Hooe  said^ 
**  You  see  what  I  have  come  to ;  I  am  totally  ruined."  He  answered 
Hooe,  saying,  if  you  can  show  your  innocence,  no  such  result  will 
take  place,  but  me  contrary.  Hooe  said  he  was  well  satisfied  he 
could  do  that.     Upon  producing  the  pistol,  the  form  of  the  wounds 
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)iaving^  been  previously  described,  and  upon  springing  the  dirk,  E.'s 
feelings  gave  way,  and  he  became  convinced.  He  then  examined  and 
found  marks  ol*  blood  ;  round  the  screw  and  crevice  there  were  marks 
of  clay.  This  clay  he  thought  also  was  stained  with  blood.  Round 
the  head  of  the  screw  was  a  hair  in  some  way  connected  with  it.  He 
was  unable  to  say  whether  it  was  fastened  round  the  screw  or  fastened 
(here  by  congealed  blood.  Hooe,  upon  being  told  it  would  remove  a 
ttrong  circumstance  by  showing  how  he  came  possessed  of  so  lai^e  a 
sum  of  money,  said  hf  would  account  for  it,  and  'had  a  witness  who 
would  prove  how  he  got  it.  He  then  wrapped  up  pistol  carefully. 
Examined  pistol  with  a  magnifying  glass.  The  persons  from  Fairfax 
told  him  before  the  money  was  found  two  of  them  would  prove  to  be 
counterfeit.     Upon  exammation,  he  thought  they  were  counterfeit. 

JFm.  King. — After  telling  Hooe  he  could  not  get  the  fifty  dollars 
for  him,  Hooe  said  he  had  borrowed  ten  dollars  from  Bently  to  bear 
his  expenses.  Hooe  stated  as  the  reason  for  making  the  inquiry  [See 
testimony  of  witness  in  examining  court]  as  to  what  people  were  say« 
ing  about  him,  that  he  had  overstaid  his  time.  Witness  asked  him 
how  much  money  he  had  1  Here  he  made  a  pause — during  which 
witness  was  forcibly  struck  with  an  embarrassment  under  which  pris- 
oner labored,  apparently  from  the  interrogation.  Tbis  confusion  ui 
the  countenance  of  prisoner,  jjuduced  witness  to  exclaim,  "  Why  | 
hope  you  ca4ne  honestly  by  it!"  Prisoner  said  he  had  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  dollars,  besides  forty-five  dollars  of  Mr.  Binn'9  which  he 
had  collected.  Prisoner  said  be  bad  played  cards  at  Fauquier,  and 
won  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Witness  has 
Jheard  him  say  he  had,  at  one  time,  ten  thousand  dollars  belonging  to 
a  negro  buyer.  [At  this  examination  it  was  shown  that  the  prisoner** 
uncle,  John  Hooe,  had  denied  giving  him  any  money,  as  stated  by  wit-* 
ness  in  former  testimony.] 

Peyton  Jforvell^  (inn-keeper,  at  Haymarket.) — Prisoner  came  to 
house  of  witness  on  Tuesday  evening,  second  day  of  Fauquier  court. 
Inquired  about  Yiegro  buyers,  and  then  for  his  brother  Howsen.  Hooe 
inquired  for  "  Mr.  Black."  Witness  said  he  "  knew  no  such  man  ; 
reckon  you  n?ust  mean  Blackwell."  Simpson  came  in  the  same  eve- 
ning, about  sunset.  He  does  not  know  that  they  were  acquainted* 
Hooe  went  off  very  early.  It  was  muddy.  On  ths  evening  before, 
Hooe  said  he  intended  to  go  to  Fauquier  court  house.  Simpson  left 
the  house  of  witness  after  breakfast  of  the  same  day. 

Alexander  Tennel — States  that  Hooe  came  to  Warrenton  at  Feb- 
ruary court.  Asked  witness  if  there  were  any  bull  dogs  in  town  ;  and 
upon  explanation,  said  he  meant  pistols.  They  applied  to  English, 
but  his  aid  not  suit.  Prisoner  went  out.  Returned  with  a  pistol 
which  he  had  purchased.  When  English  came  in,  witness  told  him  his 
single  pistol  as  offered  would  not  do,  as  Hooe  had  purchased  one. 
Hooe  said  he  expected  to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money.  Hooe  show- 
ed the  pistol  purchased.    Was  like  the  one  now  shown  in  court,  Hoo« 
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said,  *<  Be  careful — ^it  ia  chained ;"  and  then  put  it  in  his  valice.  Wit- 
ness paid  Hooe  fifteen  dollars  the  morning  he  left  Warrenton.  Hooe 
said  be  was  going  to  the  Inauguration. 

John  R.  Caton. — Said  that  a  house  ^as  set  on  fire  on  the  night 

Erisoner  was  brought  to  Centreville  from  Leesburg.  He  saw  the 
ouse  ;  and  believed  the  fire  was  placed  there  by  design. 
William  P.  Richardson. — States,  the  Monday  after  Hooe  was  com- 
mitted to  wlf  be  was  sent  for  by  Hooe,  and  he  went  there.  He  told 
Hooe  he  did  not  want  to  know  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  Hooe 
asked  what  the  people  thought  ?  He  told  bun  the  impression  against 
him  was  very  strong,  Hooe  said^ — "  Why  they  cannot  hang  me  with- 
out point  blank  proof."  He  told  him  he  thought  he  was  much  mis- 
taken, and  that  a  chain  of  strong  circumstances  was  even  better : 

{A.  number  of  other  persons  were  examined,  the  insertion  of  wbpse  teatiroon j  woald 
y  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  it  is  sq  analogous  with  that  abeady  giveb,  and  which  it 
merely  goes  to  cQni\rm.J 


SPEECHES 

Delivered  at  the  Superior  Court  of  Fairfax  County ^  May  temij  18S6, 
upon  the  Trial  of  William  F.  Hooe, /or  the  Murder  of  William 
Simpson,  wAtcA  was  committed  near  the  Town  of  Centrevilhy  in  Ftr-* 
Iftnto,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Marchj  1825. 

After  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  were  gone  through  with,  Mr^ 
TYLER  rose  and  opened  the  cause  with  the  following  Speech, 

May  it  please  your  Honor ^ 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  : — You  are  impannelled  upon  no  com- 
mon or  ordinary  occasion.  In  the  reciprocation  of  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  laws  of  society  to  your  property  and  persons,  you  have 
been  called  to  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  at  once  poignantly  painful  and 
seriously  important.  Solemn  and  impressive  is  the  spectacle,  of  so- 
ciety assembled  to  determine  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, charged  with  the  commissbn  of  a  crime,  the  puishment  of  which 
is  death,  rmnful  and  highly  responsible  the  duty  of  those  upon  whose 
integrity,  intelligence  and  firmness,  society,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate 
being  to  be  tried,  rests  the  task  of  deciding.  To  witness  tins  sad  spec- 
tacle, those  who  so  unusually  crowd  at  yoyr  bar,  are  assembled.  To 
discharge  this  serious  and  all-important  duty,  you,  gentlemen,  have 
been  impannelled.  Impannelled  then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  de- 
cide the  most  awfully  important  question  that  can  possibly  engage  the 
attention  or  interest  the  feelings  of  civilized  men,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  remind  you  how  important  it  is,  that  your  attention 
phould  be  closely  and  uncuvidedly  given  to  the  arguments,  as  no  doubt 
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it  has  been  to  the  evidence  m  this  case.     As  men  possessing  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  humanity,  you  cannot  but  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
iecision  of  a  case,  that  either  must  consign  to  ignominy  and  infamy,  the 
character  of  your  fellow  man,  and  his  body  to  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, or  restore  him  to  society  freed  from  the  foul  stain  of  blood. 
As  members  of  society,  selected  from  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  to  determine  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  one  of  its  members, 
charged  at  the  bar  of  justice,  with  the  commission  of  the  highest  crime 
known  either  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man — ^upon  the  firm,  faithful,  and 
energetic  discharge  of  whose  duty,  rest  and  depends  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  society  ;  you  must  feel  solemnly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  case  in  which  you  are  imp&nnelled,  and  anxiously 
poncerned  iii  its  result ;  and  as  jurors,  who,  in  addition  to  the  induce- 
ments of  men  and  members  of  society,  have  added  thereto  an  oath 
solemn  and  obligatory,  so  to  render  your  verdict  as  the  evidence  and 
the  law  may  require ;  you  cannot  but  feel  deeply  affected  with  a  con- 
viction of  the  solemn  and  important  duty  you  have  to  perform;  who 
are,  this  day,  to  be  the  arhitrers  of  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  man, 
phio^d  with  the  commission  of  a  crime,  at  the  very  mention  of  which 
even  when  committed  under  the  most  palliating  circumstances,  hu- 
manity shudders  and  starts  appalled !     A  crime,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  finds  no  palliation  but  in  the  protection  of  honor,  and  no  justifica- 
tion, save  in  the  dire  necessity  of  self  preservation.     One  that,  in  the 
case  under  your  consideration,  possesses  not  a  claim,  even  to  that  pal- 
liation, that  is  founded  in  the  weakness  and  frsdlty  of  our  nature,  be^ 
cause  committed  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  best  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  under  a  show  and  display  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  the 
human  breast.     The  atrocity  of  which  is  aggravated  and  its  hue  dark-^ 
ened  by  its  author  having  made  honor,  virtue,  and  fnendship^  the  most 
sacred  principles  of  the  human  breast,  and  the  dearest  feehngs  of  the 
human  heart,  panders  to  its  commission.     Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
yhen  I  reflect  upon  the  horrible  atrocity  of  this  crime,  aggravated  aa 
it  has  been,  by  a  total  disregard  of  all  obligation,  human  and  divine, 
and  recollect  my  own  inability  to  do  it  justice^  I  am  ready  to  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  a  duty  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  the 
kind  feelings  of  friendship  and  partiality,  in  the  &ar,  (strengthened  aa 
has  been  that  apprehension,  by  the  suggestion  of  the  counsel  on  the 
part  of  the  defence,)  that  the  partiality  that  selected  me  out  from  \ 
among  the  bright  array  of  learning  and  intelligence,  by  which  I  am 
surrounded,  in  the  exercise  of  its  affection,  has  been  blinded  to  the  in- 
terest of  justice  and  humanity,  that  demanded  more  able  and  experi- 
enced counseL 

But,  perha{is  it  has  been  thought,  and  rightly  too,  that  it  was  not  to 
the  ability  or  ingenuity  of  counsel,  that  the  friends  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, had  this  day  to  look ;  but,  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  to 
C  intelligence  and  stem  virtue^  b  the  melancholy  appeal  of  bleeding 
anity  tms  day  made.    To  you,  do  the  violated  laws  of  your  coun^ 
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try,  now  look  for  redress— Not  those  laws  enacted  to  guard  ihe  mor- 
als and  protect  the  property  of  society,  but  those  still  more  sacred 
and  impbitant,  founded  on  heaven's  edict,  and  enacted  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  the  members  of  society.      Yours,  then,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  is  a  situation  of  serious  and  alarming  importance:  serious,  because 
you  come  not  here  to-day  to  decide  the  trifling  right  of  property,  to 
say  to  whom  this  or  that  belongs,  but  to  decide  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  life  or  death.     Alarming  because  of  the  extraordinary^exertions 
diat  will  be  made  by  the  most  able,  ingenious,  and  eloquent*  counsel, 
that  adorn  this  or  any  other  bar,  to  shake  the  energy  and  firmness  c^ 
your  decision.     Counsel,  who  trustmg  to  their  well  known  ingenuity 
and  eloquence  in  blinding  and  misleading  the  judgment  of  jurors,  have 
declined  introducing  one  single  witness.     But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
when  you  cast  your  eyes  back  upon  the  oath  you  have  taken,  and  by 
which  you  are  to  be  governed,  you  will  discover  that  it  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ablest  or  most  ingenious  argument  your  verdict  is  to 
be,Tendered ;  but  according  to  the  law  and  evidence  :    bearing  this  in 
mind,  you  have  no  causa  of  alarm.    Trusting  to  this,  I  shall  enter  upon 
ibe  argument  of  this  case,  feeble  as  I  am,  confident  liiat  ingenuity  and 
4K>phistry  will  not  prevail  over  justice  and  truth.     When  the  facts  and 
jcircumstances  of  tnis  case  were  first  detailed  to  me,  I  had  supposed — 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  I  had  hoped  that  the  horrible  atrocity  of  the 
crime  as  then  represented-—- that  tne  barbarous  circumstances  under 
whiclflt  was,  then,  said  to  have  been  committed,  were  founded  rather 
in  the  e^ggerations  of  envy  and  malice,  than  the  facts  of  this  case. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  dark  dye  in  which  the  crime  was  then  presented 
to  my  view,  was  attributable  to  the  coloring  it  had  received  from  some 
one,  either  inimicably  disposed  toward  the  prisoner,  or  some  friend  or 
relative  of  the  deceased,  who  in  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
feelings,  at  the  murder  of  his  friend,  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
truth  and  probability,  to  stamp  the^  crime  of  his  murderer  with  the 
darkest  dye.     I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  the  belief  that  the  human 
imagination  could  conceive,  and  the  human  heart  perpetrate  a  crime, 
that  mocks  alike  all  aggravation  and  description.    I  could  not  believe, 
that  he  who  harbored  in  his  bosom  the  commission  of  so  base  a  crime, 
could  make  a  pretence  qf  friendship  and  a  show  of  virtue  to  <jffect  it. 
But  there  is  now  no  longer  room  for  doubt;  the  mists  of  doub^and  of 
uncertainty  that  before  hung  over  this  case,  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
clear,  explicit,  and  well  connected  circumstances  that  have  been  de- 
tailed to  you  ;    and  all  doubt  founded  uix>n  the  belief,  that  there  was 
in  human  depravity,  a  point  beyond  which  human  nature  could  not 
descend,  has  been  removed  b^  the  conviction  this  case  carries  with  it, 
that  the  gulf  of  human  depravity  is  yet  to  be  sounded. 

In  examining  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  this  case,  I  am  really 
at  a  loss  to  know,  upon  which  to  comment — all  e(]|ually  plain,  equally 
clear,  and  equally  conclumve  of  the  guilt  of  the  pnsoner ;  they  would 
seem  to  defy  the  powers  of  argument  to  render  them  more  so.     In- 
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deed,  from  a  full  view  of  this  case,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  providenccr 
of  God  had  superintended  and  assisted  the  inquiries  of  man,  in  the  pn>« 
duction  and  development  of  every  fact  and  circumstance  necessary  to 
the  arrest  of  the  wretch  in  his  sanguinary  deeds,  and  to  bring  to  con^ 
dign  punishment,  he  who,  in  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  country  and 
his  God,  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  fellow  being — ^and 
that  being  too,  the  miserable  and  unfortunate  dupe  of  his  pretended 
friendship. 

Suffer  me  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  examine  that  evidence,  to 
which  you  have  listened,  no  doubt,  with  horror  and  astonishment,  and 
to  ask,  if  your  indignation  will  suffer  it,  your  attention,  whilst  I  make 
to  you  the  most  powerful  argument  this  case  will  admit  of — a  plain 
and  simple  rehearsal  of  the  evidence.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  or- 
der that  you  may  the  better  understand,  and  I  the  more  easily  manage 
this  case,  let  us  first  consider  the  relation  in  which  the  prisoner  stood 
to  the  deceased  :  the  circumstances  under  which  they  met  and  parted 
-^the  circumstances  attending  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner — ^the  facts  dis-* 
closed  by  the  prisoner,  previous  and  subsequent  to  his  arrest ;  thus  de- 
termining the  motives  and  acts  of  the  prisoner,  so  that  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  two,  you  may  ascertain  his  innocence  or  guilt  of  Simp- 
son's blood.  Who  then,  is  the  prisoner  1  A  young  man,  just  entering 
upon  the  theatre  of  life ;  of  an  amiable  and  respectable  family,  before 
whom,  lav  for  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  in  making  a  choice,  the 
paths  of  honor  and  disgrace :  the  'one  leading  to  respectability,  pre- 
ferment, and  happiness,  the  other  to  the  awful  brink  of  ruin,  upon 
which  he  now  tremblingly  stands.  In  the  employ  of  the  clerk  of  Ixm- 
doun  county,  receiving  from  him,  no  doubt,  an  ample  support ;  holding 
duly  converse  with  the  most  honorable  and  virtuous  society  ;  living 
in  a  family  rcsjiected  and  beloved  by  all  who  know  them,  whose  pre- 
cepts and  examples  would  have  taught  any  thing  sooner  than  the  pur- 
smt  of  vice.  And  who,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  was  he,  whose  un- 
timely and  barbarous  end  has  called  .you  together  to-day,^  ov^  whose 
grave  the  green  grass  just  begins  to  shoot  its  head.  A '  stranger  of 
genteel  and  amiable  deportment,  of  whose  virtues  and  whose  faults  we 
are  alike  ignorant ;  whose  character,  I  sincerely  hope,  was  free  from 
blight  or  stain.  Engaged,  however,  in  a  traffic  which,  however  hon- 
orably it  may  be  conducted,  is  unfeeling  in  its  character  and  cruel  in 
its  eflfects. 

You  find"  the  prisoner,  thus  circumstanced,  leaving  the  employ  of 
the  clerk  of  Loudoun  county,  under  pretext  of  visiting  Mr.  Kelly,  of 
Fauquier,  going  first  to  Mr.  Grigsby's  in  the  town  of  Centreville,  and 
finding  no  traders,  from  thence  to  Captain  Norville's,  in  Haymarket, 
two  houses  known  as  the  resort  of  traders.  His  first  inquiry  after 
reaching  Norville^  ia  indicative  of  his  intentions — **  Where  are  the 
traders r^  "Where  is  Mr.  Black  1*' — Not  so  much  as  acquainted 
with  the  name.  Beuig  answered  by  Norville  that  a  part  was  at  War* 
renton,  and  a  part  expected  there  that  night,  and  at  the  same  time  told 
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that  there  was  no  such  man  as  '^  Black,"  hut  Mr.  Biackwell,  he  cofi« 
tents  himself  until  Simpson — the  unfortunate  Simpson  arrived.  No 
salutations  were  exchanged  :  no  acquaintance  existed :  but  that  night 
they  slept  in  the  same  room  ;  and,  no  doubt,  while  alone,  when  out  of 
the  hearing  of  every  one,  he  then  learned  the  direction  in  which  he 
was  travelling,  and  proffered  his  assistance.  He  leaves  Haymarket 
early  the  next  morning  for  Warrenton,  pondering,  as  he  travelled,  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  execute  his  dark  purpose.  Arrived  at 
Warrenton,  his 'first  inquiry  is  for  pistols :  and  how  does  he  inquire  for 
them  ?  In  language  indicating  the  use  he  intended  to  make  of  them — > 
"  Are  there  any  bull-dogs  in  town  ?"  Mr.  Tennel,  of  whom  he  made 
this  inquiry,  surprised  alike  at  the  inquiry  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  made,  asks  him,  "  What  he  meant  1"  He  tells  him  he  wants  a 
pistol ;  that  he  expected  to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money  from  Mr. 
Kelly,  and  he  wanted  to  guard  himself.  No  inquiry,  however,  is  made 
of  Mr.  Kelly :  it  is  in  proof  that  he  did  not  owe  him  one  cent  Here, 
gentlemen,  he  commences  his  false  statements ;  and  had  he  stopped 
here,  the  evidence  of  his  guilt,  though  conclusive,  would  not  have 
been  as  much  so  as  it  is :  some  grounds  would  have  been  left  for 
doubt ;  and  his  able  and  ingenious  counsel  would  not  have  to  argue, 
as  they  will  have,  in  the  face  of  the  strong  evidence  disclosed  by  the 
falsity  of  the  prisoner.  But  he  wanted  pistols :  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  procura  them  :  two  or  three  are  brought  to  him ;  and  he  de- 
clares them  all  too  small — ^none  of  them  suit :  he  knew  how  apt  pistols 
were  to  snap ;  and  he  meant  not  to  make  child's  play  of  it ;  he  was 
determmed  to  be  sure  ;  he  wanted  to  make  "  assurance  doubly  sure  ;^ 
he  wanted  a  pistol  that,  even  if  it  snapped,  would  enable  him  to  defend 
himself  from  the  attack  of  him  who  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover, in  time,  his  treacherous  and  villainous  design.  After  inquiring 
in  every  direction  for  pistols  (through  his  friend  Mr.  Tennel,)  mark, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  his  ingenuity,  his  caution.  He  finally  learns 
that  Mr.  Walden  has  pistols  for  sale.  He  posts  off  at  once  to  his 
store ;  and  in  examining  his  pistols  he  lights  upon  this— this  pistol  yet 
stained  with  blood !  This  pistol  that  Mr.  Walden  identifies  as  the  one 
sold  by  him  to  the  prisoner.  This  pistol,  the  diric  of  which  when 
compared  with  the  holes  in  the  clothes  in  which  Simpson  was  mur- 
dered, fits  them  exactly.  No  sooner  did  he  see  it  than  he  was  struck 
with  it — ^have  it  he  must,  and  have  it  he  would  ;  none  other  would  suit 
him  so  well.  If  he  failed  with  the  ball,  the  dirk  is  still  left :  he  is  told 
fifteen  dollars  is  the  price  of  the  pair  ;  he  does  not  want  them  both^ 
they  would  have  been  too  much  in  his  wav :  he  wants  one  only :  one 
could  only  be  obtained  by  paying  ten  dollars  ;  and  then  without  the 
moulds  :  he  gives  it,  provided  he  gets  a  few  bullets  run :  he  does  not 
want  the  moulds ;  half  a  dozen  bullets  would  suit  his  purpose  ;  one 
ball  would  answer  for  the  present.  The  bullets  are  moulded :  he  pro- 
ceeds to  load :  and  here  his  anxiety  is  too  great ;  here  he  is  for  being 
too  sure,  if  possible  :  he  fills  it  brim-full.     Mr.  Walden  discovering  it. 


reload^  h  foV  jjiiti ;  and,  after  baving  obtained  a  new  pstol  flii^  and 
primed  it  w^ell,  he  lays  it  away  as  ready  for  use:     Having  settled  for 
the  pistol,  a  short  conversation  takes  place  between  Mr.  Walden  foid 
the  prisoner,  in  which  you  dbcover  Mr.  Walden  courteous  and  polite; 
the  prisoner  mvsterious  and  reserved.     Mr.  Walden  asked  if  his  name 
is  not  Hale  ?  that  there  was  a  gpreat  likeness ;  and  if  he  was  not  going 
to  the  south  1     Cunning  and  artful,  be  af  oided  the  question,  without 
siitisfying  the  in*auiry.     His  name  is  not  Hale,  and  ne  was  going  to 
the  north,     itr  tn^  courtesy  and  civility  of  gentlemen,  nothing  is  morfii 
common  than  such  inquiries ;  and  nothing  more  sure,  without  there 
is,  as  there  watf  here,  some  reason  for  the  concealment,  that  the  real 
name  will  be  given.     The  next  morning,  Thursday,  he  leaves  War^ 
Teuton,  as  he  said,  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  after  having  first  fin 
ao  much  need  was.be  of  money)  sold  a  note  of  twenty  dpUarflT  tor  nf- 
teen.     The  ne\t  that  we  hbar  of  him  is  in  Centreville,  o£  t&e  same 
Evening,  a  few  hours  after  Simpson.     They  both  put  up  at  Mr.  6rig»-' 
by*8,  where,  it  seems,  they  had  determined  to  meet,  and  where  they 
did  remain  until  Sunday  morning.     Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  let  us  stop 
i<St  a  moment  and  inquire  into  the  motive  of  this  strange  ajpd  unnatu- 
ral association.     The  pr&on^r  had  no  business  in  Centreville ;'.  and  tkf 
knowledges,  upoiT  leaving  there,  that  he  feT^ained  to  serve  Si^^n. 
lie  tells  GriJBsby  that  he  uiinks'Simpson'  ought  to  pay  his  bill,  acknowU 
edging  thereby  that  he  remained  on  Simpsoii's  account,  and'  that  he 
Wa^  to  receive  no  remuneration  for  so  doing.     Strange  ^nil'unnatural 
union  f    But  two  dkys  before  they  had  never  seen  each  other :  thet 
were  entire  strangers^ — ^unconnected  by  any  favors  con^rired  or  kind- 
ness received ;  ditierently  situated  and  differently  circumstanced ;  un- 
connected by  any  similarity  of  profession  or  identity  of  interest ;  the 
prisoner  leaves  his  business  in  Loudoun ;  leaves  the  clerk  of  Loudouii 
county,  to  whom  he  was  bound  to  render  tBe  services  of  eviri  day  { 
leaves  the  society  of  the  virtuous  and  intelligent,  and  associates  nimself 
with  Simpson  in  the  odious  and  detestable  traffic  of  humatn  flesh ! 
What  wan  his  motive  1  what  liis  object  1  what  could  he  pitmilse  him- 
self frdm  the  association,  that  would  afford  him  pleasure, 'or  redound 
to  his  honor,  for  he  Was  to  receive  no  remuneratloii)  libt  eten  the 
amount  of  his  bill  ?    What,  then,  could  induce  the  prisoner  to  leaivi' 
his  residence  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  stop  short  on  his  way  to  the 
District  in  the  second--^to  embark,  uninvited  and  unrewarded,  in  a 
trade  that  st^uns  widi  crielty,  if  not  with  dishonor,  the  character  of 
those  engaged  in  it  1  was  it  pleasure  1  was  it  honor  1     Could  he  pro- 
mise himself  either  from  visiting  thcf  abodes  of  misery  and  wo,  mm 
seeing  the  parent  torn  from  the  child,  the  husband  from  the  wife,*  the 
infant  from  the  breast? — all  the  tender  ties  of  nature,  <;otisan^nity» 
and  affection,  burst  asunder.     Could  he  pronuse  himself  pleasure  or 
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Acts  speak ;  they  wUl  explain  it  in  a  language  that  none  can  misundci^ 
stand.  ^ 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  let  us  examine  his  conduct.  Vn* 
ring  their  stay  at  Grigsby's,  the  prisoner  informs  the  deceased  that  his 
uncle  Dade  Hooe  has  a  lot  of  negroes  for  sale :  and  so  well  acquaiftf- 
ed  is  he  with  the  fact,  that  he  even  knows  their  names,  their  condition, 
their  dg6s.  So  certain  is  he  that  they  will  suit  that  he  aclvises  Simp- 
son not  to  purchase  one  that  was  offered  to  him,as  he  knew  his  uncle's 
would  suit  him  better.  After  recommending  this  lot  of  negroes  for 
their  diflFerent  qualities — after  having  in  this  way  convinced  Simpsoti 
that  they  would  suit  him — after  having  slept  with  him  the  night  prc- 
♦ious— this  warm  and  disinterested  friend  who  bad  devoted  his  time 
tod  his  purse  to  the  service  of  Simpson,  in  first  finding  out  the  parti- 
cular quality  of  negroes  that  would  suit  him,  and  where  they  were  to 
be  haa,  set  out  on  Saturday  morning  for  Dade  Hooe^s,  in  company 
with  the  deceased,  to  make  the  purchase.  But  here  a  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  prisoner — the  run  is  too  high  to  he  crossed.  Tie 
deceased  is  willing  to  venture  it,  but  the  prisoner  is  not.  The  run  had 
been  forded  that  morning,  but  stiU  the  prisoner  is  afraid  to  venture. 
No,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  run  was  not  too  high,  and  the  prisoner 
knew  it.  But  the  prisoner  also  knew  that  if  the  run  was  crossed,  and 
they  visited- Dade  Hooe,  that  liis  treachery  and  deceit  would  be  de- 
tected, and  his  desi^,  at  least  for  a  time,  frustrated.  He  knew  Dade 
Hooe  had  no  negroes  for  sale ;  and  out  of  his  own  mouth  wiU  I  con- 
vict him : — He  tells  Grigsby,  upon  leaving  his  house  on  Sunday  mor- 
i&n^i  (htt  he  did  not  know  of  his  own  knowledge  that  Hoo^  had  ne- 
groes for  sale  ;  that  he  had  only  heard  so.  But  the  day  before  he  not 
only  knew  that  he  had  negroes  for  sale,  but  even  knew  the  names  and 
condition  of  the  lot,  and  now  he  docs  not  know,  of  his  own  knowledetf 
that  he  has  any  for  sale.  He  knew  full  well  he  liad  none  for  sale,  ne 
had  never  sold  one  in  his  life,  and  the  prisoner  knew  it.  He  started 
lo  D^adfe  Hpoe's — not  to  reach  there  in  fact,  but  to  murder  Simpson. 
This  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  execution  of  his  dark  purpose.  This 
was  the  trap  he  had  set  for  him,  and  in  which  he  had  determined  to 
ensnare  him.  Why  he  did  not  execute  it  then  I  leieive  to  his  ingenious 
counsel  to  tell ;  who  will  attribute  his  conduct  to  better  motives  Aan 
I  can,  and  who  will,  if  you  go  heart  and  hand  with  them,  wipe  from 

.  the  face  of  his  character  the  blood  with  which  it  is  besmeared.  Why 
did  he  not  execute  il?  It  was  a  crime  too  dark  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  face  of  day.  His  cowardly  heart  shrunk  within  him  as 
he  faced  the  man  he  intended  to  murder.  I  have  heard,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  that  the  lion,  the  most  daring  and  intrepid  of  animals,  if 
viewed,  even  in  the  act  of  pouncing  upon  his  prey,  sternly  with  the 
eye  of  cotirage,  will  shrink  back,  deterred  if  not  terrified ;  and  thuB, 
perhaps,  it  was  with  the  prisoner ;  his  arm  raised,  his  finger  upon  the 
trigger — he  may  have  caught  one  glance  from  the  eye  of  virtue  and 

'  innocence ;  and  his  dastardly  nerves,  that  could  only  pull  a  trigger  in 
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the  dark,  gave  way:  why  did  he  not  execute  it  then?  Perhaps  the 
struggles  of  conscience  were  not  entirely  over — ^some  feeling  of  nature 
and  humanity  remamed  to  be  stifled.  Perhaps  humanity  might  not 
th*n  have  yielded  its  place  entirely  to  brutality  and  barbarity.  They 
return,  the  prisoner  stating  that  the  run  was  too  ,high — ^and  here  they 
remain  until  night,  during  which  time  every  effort  is  made  use  of  by 
the  prisoner  to  gain  Simpson's  confidence  :  all  the  means  that  hi^  Uif 

Senious  and  base  mind  could  devi3e ;  all  the  designs  that  his  artful  and 
esigmng  head  could  plan  were  resorted  to,  to  gain  his  confidence  and 
lull  the  unfortunate  man  into  security  and  repose.     Not  content  with 
the  use  of  these  means,  he  resorts  to  one  still  more  infamous,  if  possi- 
ble ;  he  plies  him  with  the  intoxicating  draught ;  drink  after  drink  b 
pressed  upon  him  during  the  short  space  of  twenty  or  tWrty  minutes. 
The  prisoner,  apprehensive  that  his  uther  arts  might  fail,  resorted  to 
drink  :  he  knew  its  effects.     He  knew  how  apt,  how  certain,  it  was 
to  remove  all  the  guards  that  prudence  and  caution  might  impose  in 
the  moments  of  sobriety  and  reflection ;  he  knew  how  apt  we  are, 
when  under  its  influence,  to  unbosom  ourselves  of  every  Fecret,  and  to 
throw  our  persons,  '^  nothing  fearing,"  into  the  arms  of  a  professed 
friend.     The  prisoner  knew  too  that  he  had  claims  upon  the  deceas- 
ed  ;  he  knew  that  his  conduct  viewed  by  the  eye  of  unconscious  guilt 
and  unsuspecting  innocence  bore  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  disinter- 
ested friendship.     This  game  he  played  until*  supper.     Immediately 
after  supping,  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  leave  the  house  together, 
arm  in  arm,  and  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  minutes,  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  thinks,  and  to  which  he  seems  to  adhere,  pot  so  much  from 
his  belief  of  it  as  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  said  so  upon  a 
former  oceasion,  the  prisoner  returns,  and  when  inquired  of  as  to 
Simpson,  he  says  he  does  not  know  where  he  is ;  "he  reckons  he  has 
gone  to  Lane's,  as  it  was  lodge  night."    The  prisoner  had  left  him  in 
the  street,  to  go  where — he  had  not  even  the  curiosity  to  inquire  f— 
Where,  then,  was  that  friendship  that  but  a  few  hours  before  had 
nroippted  him  to  his  strict  and  close  attendance  ui)on  the  deceased  f 
nhere  was  his  curiosity,  that  he  did  not  make  of  pig  friend  the  mosf 
common  inauiry,  where  are  you  going,  and  when  will  you  return  ?— » 
Time  p^ssea  away,  and  Simpson  docs  not  return ;  and  still  this  wami 
and  particular  friend  is  cold  and  mdifferent.     The  famjly  becopies  uur 
easy,  but  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  absence  of  Simpson  does  he  digcovr 
er.     The  night  passes  away,  and  still  the  prisoner  is  indifferent— or- 
,  ders  breakfast-^pays  his  bill,  and  leaves  there  without  discovering  the 
least  concern  about  the  absence  of  hb  intimate  friend  ;  without  putting 
lumself  to  the  trouble  to  walk  to  Lane's,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
vards  to  shake  the  hand  of  him,  to  serve  whom  he  had  left  his  business, 
his  friends,  and  drawn  upon  himself  the  censures  of  the  feeling  and 
the  virtuous.    Where,  then,  was  his  friendship  ?  had  it  evaporated  so 
sooni   or  had  it  not  rather,  like  the  noxious  vapor,  that,  rising  from 
the  pestilential  pool,  blights  every  thing  it  touches,  and  scatters  dis- 
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(M9e  and  death  wherever  it  settles,  risen  from  the  surface  of  a  foul 
and  distempered  breast,  settled  upon  the  deceased,  removing  his  cau- 
tion and  lulling  him  into  a  repose  upon  which  he  practised  his  ruin  t 
fjfis  friendship,  gentlemen  of  the  iury,  notwithstanding  the  imposin|^ 
foah  in  which  it  appeared  to  the  deceased,  not  even  its  ap])earanpe 
deserves  the  name.  Friendship — No !  No !  It  was  the  **ignis  fa- 
tuus"  that  was  to  allure  the  too  credulous  and  confiding  Simpson  into 
t^e  sqare  set  for  his  destruction.  It  was  the  opiate  that  was  to  lull 
^im  into  a  repbse  upon  which  his  ruin  was  effected.  Poor  unfortuur 
ate  man !  warm  in  nis  friendship ;  pure  in  his  motives ;  innocent  bim-; 
self;  he  did  not  suspect  others :  the  show  of  virtue  and  th^  pretence 
of  4^endship  he  grasped  at  for  the  reality,  and  unbosomea  himself 
with  unsuspecting  confidence  to  the  wretch  who  meditated  his  ruin  ; 
^e  folded  to  his  bosom,  because  dressed  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  and 
If  earing  upon  its  brow  the  simplicity  of  friendship,  the  viper  tbfit  -fras 
to  8tiiu[  the  bosom  by  wliich  it  .w^s  nourished.  Thus  it  was,  genlle- 
|nen  oi  d^e  jury,  that  he  gained  hb  confidence. 

4¥l  ^^^'  1^^  ^^  retrace  our  steps  a  little,  and  see  how  he  used  the 
^nfiaence  lie  had  ttius  ^ined.  Tou  have  been  told  he  was  absent 
oidy  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  some  say  inqre.'  T^  gentlemen  of 
ihe  jury,  is  the  point  tipon  which  the  prisoner's  counsel  will  hinge ; 
this  IS  the  pivot  upon  ^hich  they  would  have  this  case  to  turn.  But 
^ven  this:  this  theit' strong  hold,  mjust  yield— this,  the  onl^ ground 
ibAt  they  believe  tehabile,  inust  sink  from  under  thexA,  leaving  them 
nothing  upon  which  to  stand.  It  will  require  but  little  calculation  to 
convince  you,  that  even  admitting  the  prisoner  yras  a\^nt  fiftee^ 
'  minutes,  he  had  ample  time  to  commit  tnis  crime.  'You  have  been 
told  by  three  different  witnesses,  that  they  walked  from  Origsby^s  to 
the  spot  ^here  the  bo^  was  found,  in  five  minutes ;  giving,  then,  to 
the  prisoner  five  minutes  to  walk  there,  five  minutes  to  return,  (and  it 
•iiuni^tural  to' suppose  that  he  returned  in' the  same  gait  he  went,) 
and  you  le^ave  him  three  minutes  to  bav^  shot  and  stabbed  him.  Ad-« 
mittinff  that  he  accomplished  bis  darl^  deed  at  that  time,  which  is  very 
doubtful,  the  door  of  jjis  room  opened  into  the  yard,  and  d^ere  was 
nothing  to  have  prevented  him  from  finishing,  during  the  night,  t)ie 
deed  he  had  in  part  executed,  and  where  had  be  been  the  morning 
^ftcr  the  murder,  when  he  was  seen  coming  from  the  direction  in 
which  the  body  was  found.  But  he  had  ample  time  to  have  finished 
in  the  few  moments  he  was  absent. 

After  an  absence  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  prisoner  returned 
to  Grigsby's,  where  he  meets  with  the  witness  who  discovered  his  ag- 
itation: and  here,  gentlemen  df  the  jury,  I  cannot  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  my  pleasure  at  the  complete  driumpl^  in  this  man  of  tmih 
over  ingenui^.  Eveir  effort  was  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  pris- 
oner, to  coniound  and  confuse  him  ;  he  is  confronted  with  counsel's  • 
notes  said  to  have  been  taken  upon  a  former  occasion ;  he  is  charged 
^th  misstatements  and  inconristency;    These  notes  are  held  in  ter- 
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yovttin  orer  him,  and  all  win  not  do.     In  his  plain,  but  honest  way,  he 
gives  you  all  the  facts  ))e  was  possessed  of.     When  the  prisoner's  agi- 
tation is  touched,  his  counsel,  'conscious  of  the  weight  tjlie  disclosim 
of  tolls'  fact  would  have,  flatly  charged  him  with  inconsibtency  and 
missiatenients.     The  court  cliscoTering  the  drift  of  these  repeated  eP> 
forts  to  confuse,  and  only  anxious  to  obtain  the  truth,  asked  the  wit- 
ilji^as,  '^  If  he  had  not  heard  of  the  death  of  Simpson,  would  the  agi- 
tation of  tt|e  prisoner  have  made  an  impression  upon  him  V     His  re« 
ply  is  laconic  and  pointed—*^  It  made  an  impression  at  the  time.**  His 
statements  are  the  same  too,  with  Grigsby's  as  to  what  the  priscmer 
said  upon  l^s  return,  yiz.    That  he  reckoned  Simpson  had  gone  to 
Lane's,  &c.,  and  that,  as  the  inquiries  of  Gr^by  became  more  partic? 
^lar,  the  prisoner  said,  **  Damn  the  fellow  !  what  can  have  become  of 
him  V*     Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  pause  with  me  one  moment,  and  ask 
youraelves,  of  what  Materials  must  the  bosom  of  that  man  be  made» 
wlio  could  first  commit  a  crime  like  this ;  and  then,  whilst  smoking^ 
^ith  tb^  warm  blood  of  his  friend,  make  a  remark  so  conclnnve  of  the 
cold  and  delibef^te  manner  in  which  the  crime  was  committed* .  The 
same  witness  tells  you,  that  the  prisoner  took  his  candle  to  retire ; 
reached  the  room  in  which  Simpson  and  himself  had  lodged  the  night 
before— entered  it — and  returned  immediately,  agitated  and  confused. 
Ilo  wonder,  indeed.     If  his  conscience  was  not  completely  seared,  if 
every  feeling  of  humanity  was  not  completely  stifled,  with  what  eino- 
tion,  other  uian  the  keenest  remorse  and  most  bitter  anguish  could  he 
view  the  l^ed,  in  which,  but  the  night  before,  he  had  pressed  the  w^rm 
|n4  palpitating  breast  of  the  unfortunate  Simpson,  to  his  own  deceit- 
nil  bosom,  and  think  that  he  was  then  struggling  in  the  last  pang»  ^j^' 
dissolution,  to  which  he  had  been  hurried,  with  all  his  sins  upon  his 
head,  by  his  blood  stained  hand.     He  paced  the  room  to  imd  m>,  un^ 
til  he  collected  himself  sufficiently-rrsand  thep,  with  a  desperate  etfoart^ 
he' regains  the  room.     The  next  morning,  after  having  first  made 
C(rpgsby  an  offer  of  seventyrfive  dollars  in  cash  for  a  horse,  that  but 
the  night  before  he  aeknowledged  himself  unable  to  pay  for  in  moneys 
he  starts  to  Leesburg.     But  from  whence  came  this  money.     Whea 
be  left  Leesburg  he  had  but  ten  dollars,  which  he  borrowed  for  the  ex«i 
Vffein  {purpose  of  payiqg  his  expenses.     He  had,  it  is  true,  received  6k 
teen  dollars  in  It  afrenton  from  one,  and  forty-five  dollars  irom  an- 
other ;  but  this  last  sum  was  not  h«  own ,  and  he  laid  out,  independ<- 
^nt  of  Us  bill,  ten  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  the  pistol,  which  would 
not  leave  him  seventy-five  dollars.    From  whence  then  came  this  mo^ 
ney  1    The  fact  needs  no  comment ;  it  speaks  for  itself.     On  his  ww 
to  Leesbuig,  he  is  met  by  two  different  nersons,  both  of  whom  tUak 
he  was  crying.    From  whence  came  tnese  tears  f    Was  all  at  rest 
wiOin  f    No,  gentlemen  of  die  jury,  that  reflection  which  had  deseit- 
ed  him  in  ai^  evU  hour,  had  just  returned  to  pamt  to  his  distracted 
mind,  hi  figures  of  blood,  the  crime  he  had  committed,  and  the  misery 
he  M  hivmght  upon  himsalf.    He  was  then  writhing  under  the 
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^'gnawings  of  the  worm  that  never  dieth."  Arrived  in  Lcesburgy  he 
seeks  out  Kmg»  of  whom  he  had  attempted  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money 
before  he  left  there,  and  inquires  of  him  immediately,  what  the  people 
bad  been  saying  of  him  there  t  Who  was  he  that  the  people  should 
talk  of  in  a  weelc^s  absence ;  what  had  given  him  this  importance  1  It 
existed  only  in  his  own  eyes,  and  his  crime  had  given  it  to  him,  con- 
scious of  guilt  Every  thing — ^inanimate  nature  itself — seemed  to  him 
ind^^nt  at  his  crime.  King  inquii*es  if  he  had  been  fortunate  ?  for 
io  euniiing  had  be  been,  that  for  months  before  the  commission  of  the 
•rioift,  he  was  preparing  the  minds  of  hb<  friends  for  the  exUbition  of 
a  lane  sum  ol  money,  by  telling  them  he  expected  to  draw  it  from  his 
ffuaraian,  who,  it  is  proved,  did  not  owe  him  one  cent.  He  tells  King 
ne  had  ;  shows  him  his  popket  book ;  but  upon  being  questioned  as 
to  the  amount,  such  is  his  hesitancy,  aiid  such  his  confusion,  that  the 
witness  evidently  discovering  it,  says,  '^  I  suppose  you  pame  by  it  bon? 
estly ;  you  have  shown  it  to  me."  He  then  t^lls  him  he  has  nine  bun* 
dred  dollan,  besides  forty-five  that  he  has  for  Mr.  Binns  ;  and  4^at  he 
obtained  it  from  J.  S.  Homer  and  John  Hooe.  Here,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  he  ^ves  a  death  blow  to  all  his  hopes.  Horner  proves  he 
paid  him  but  forhr-five  dollars,  and  his  counsel  admit  that  he  did  not 
receive  one  cent  ivom  John  Hooe.  From  whom,  then,  did  he  receive 
it  1  Not  one  effort  is  made  to  prove  ;  not  one  witness  is  summoned  ; 
eighteen  months  have  elapsed  since  bis  arrest,  and  not  one  witness 
is  introduced  to  show  in  what  manner  h^  possessed  hin^^plf  of  this 
money.  Some  inquiry  h^  been  made  about  gaming ;  and  how  has 
it  resulted  1  In  the  complete  refutation  of  every  supposition  that  he 
could  have  obtained  it  in  this  way.  The  prisoner  ^cjcnowledged  to 
King,  that  he  had  played  but  once  ;  and  then  won  only  one  dollar  fif- 
ty or  two  dollars  fifty.  And  it  has  been  proved  that  Simpson  did  not 
loiow  one  card  from  another.  Here  then,  hope  again  flies  them.  The 
prisoncF  after  having  disposed  of  his  money  in  various  ways,  paid  some 
away  and  deposited  the  balance  in  bank ;  returns  to  his  busmess  as  if 
liothing  had  happened.  But  a  different  game  is  playing  in  Centre- 
YiUe.  Simpson's  absence ;  the  prisoner's  precipitate  retreat ;  his  dia* 
tress  upon  the  road,  had  awakened  suspicion,  and  a  search  is  made  : 
on  Tuesday  morning  the  body  was  found — shot  under  the  right  shoul- 
der, and  stabbed  with  a  three  edged  instrument,  ten  times  m  the  neck, 
and  mx  times  in  the  abdomen.  A  jury  is  held,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
prisoner  comm^iced.  Previous,  however,  to  setting  out,  the  party 
obtain  from  Watt,  the  partner  of  Simpson,  a  description  of  the  several 
counterfeit  notes  that  Simpson  had  in  his  possession.  On  Wednesday 
momiiuf  the  prisoner  is  arrested ;  the  money,  such  as  described  by 
Watt,  found  m  his  pocket  book.  This  pistol,  the  only  one  with  which 
the  murder  could  have  been  committed,  the  only  one  with  which  such 
wounds  could  have  been  made,  is  found  in  his  trunk,  secreted  under  a 

Bir  of  drawers.     He  is  asked,  '*  How  long  have  you  had  this  pistol  V* 
e  answ;ers,  ten  months ;  when  Mr.  Walden  proves  he  had  not  had 
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It  ten  days.  Upon  an  examination,  bloody  dl]%  ahd  hair  18  foulid  upM 
the  bayonet  of  the  ^stol.  The  money  foundjn  his  possesion  i^  mt^ 
tified  by  Watt.  It  is  particularly  described  by  Watt  before  he  sees 
it — ^not  only  the  bank,  the  number,  the  names  of  the  president  aiMl 
cashief,  but  even  private  marks.  The  bulk  of  the  money  the  prison- 
i$r  passed,  described  as  the  notes  Simpson  had  in  his  possession,  as  ftir 
as  the  «ze  of  the  notes  and  the  bank  that  issued  them.  These,  gen^ 
tlemen  of  the  jury,  are  the  facts  upon  vhich  you  have  to  pass  your 
verdict  of  innocence  dr  g^ilt ;  and  is  there  one  of  you  who  can  en« 
tertain  a  doubt  1  Is  there  nothing  in  true  facts,  that  a  young  man  en« 
gaged  in  business  that  required  his  attention,  of  a  respect&ble  fkmily, 
Dtit  much  pressed  for  money,  leaves  hts  business  in  Search  of  traders, 
meets  with  one,  forms  an  acquaintance  with  hiluj  pnrehases  a  pistcrt 
whii  a  bayonet,  whilst  he  liad  one  in  his  possession ;  follows  the  tra* 
der  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted ;  forms  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance ;  worms  himself  into  his  eohfidence  and  aflfectbn ;  de- 
coys him  from  Centreville  under  a  false  pretence ;  is  the  last  one  seen 
in  nb  company ;  unable  to  account  for  nim  ;  suddenly  possessed  of  a 
large  sum  of  money ;  accounts  falsely  for  the  possession  of  it ;  the 
money  identified  as  the  money  of  the  deceased ;  found  in  possessioii 
of  a  pbtol  stuned  with  blood,  with  an  instrument  attached  to  it  with 
which  the  woiinds  were  mflicted  ;  that  instrument  fitting  exactly  the 
holes  in  Simpson's  clothes,  staiiied  with  blood  ;  dirt  and  clay  found  in  , 
the  screws  or  it ;  and  a  breast  or  temple  hsJr  of  the  color  <^  Simp- 
son's found  in  one  of  its  screws.  The  possession  of  this  pistol,  ae- 
counted  for  falsely,  at  a  time  too,  and  under  circumstances  when  ev- 
ery thing  that  could  influence  an  innocent  man  to  a  strict  and  close 
adherence  to  the  truth  and  consistency  were  pressing  upon  him ;  ar- 
rested, chai^d  with  the  commission  of  (he  most  flagrant  and  outra- 
geous of  crimes,  his  life«  his  character,  "  that  pearl  justly  prized  above 
all  price,  at  Stake  ;"  at  this  time^  and  under  tnese  circumstances,  yoa 
flfid  him  telling  the  most  barefaced  falsehoods.  Does  this  speak  inno- 
cence or  guilt  1  -  This  is  the  evidence  upon  which  you,  in  your  retire- 
ment, have  to  pass.  Evidence  of  the  most  conclusive  character. 
When  every  circum^ance,  every  act  of  the  prisoner,  is  followed  Stf 
closely  by  the  motive  in  which  it  originated,  that  the  one  b  the  expla- 
nation of  the  other,  and  both  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt^- 
when  each  succeeding  circumstance  shows  more  and  more  pkin  the 
prisonei^s  guilt — like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  each  succeeding  one  ri- 
sing in  proud  niajesty  over  the  one  that  has  gone  before.  ^  It  is  true, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that,  whilst  in  planning  the  execution  of  this, 
the  '*  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  time,"  much  art  and  ingenvHy 
is  apparent.  In  its  concealment  you  discover,  on  the  part  of  the  pris- 
oner, the  grossest  foUy.  Having  committed  the  crime,  all  caatkm  it 
laid  aside.  But  such  is  ever  the  nature  and  condition  of  crime ;  sach 
Its  fatuity,  and  such  its  folly,  that  the  most  ingenious  plans,  laid  for  hs 
coromissbn,  open  the  door  to  detection,  and  punishment ;  and  such, 
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too^  the  character  of  guUt,  that  the  very  facts,  the  conceahDent  of 
which  might  ensure  saj^y,  are  hlazoned  forth  to  the  world  in  such  col- 
ors aa  ft>  mske  detection  inevitable.  And  b  there  one  of  you,  gentle- 
mien  of  the  jury,  skeptical  enough  yet  to  doubt  ?  If  there  is  one,  and 
his  mind  is  not  entirely  barred  against  the  reception  of  truth,  and  his 
bosom  not  so  corrupt  but  that  he  will  acknowledge  its  influence,  I  trust 
^ven  yet  to  convince  him  ;  for  even  strong  as  this  {irbof  is,  unneces' 
sary  as  its  confirmation  may  seem,  I  ckn  yet  ad<f  to  it,  *^  confirmatictti 
strong  as  holy  writ."  I  have  the  prisoner's  confessiour— yes,  gentle*^ 
men  of  the  jury,  I  have  his  confession.  When  told,  after  lius  arire^ 
and  after  the  evidences  of  his  guilt  were  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
upon  the  mind  of  the  witness  who  addressed  fiipi,  that  the  pircum^ 
stances  were  too  strong  for  him  to  entertain  any  hope  of  acqtutal,  ana 
thAt  if  he  had  any  accomplice,  now  was  his  time  to  speak.  He  an- 
swers that  he  had  none — and,  struck  with  the  confessV>n  he  had  made, 
ne  immediately  ruses  his  impious  hand  to*  that  God  whose  laws  he  htA 
violate^  culd  exclaims,  "  Great  God,  to  what  have  I  brought  myself !" 
^Here  gentlemen,  I  repeat,  is  "confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ.*' 
But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  was  a  confession  that  escaped  him  in 
j&n  unwanr  moment ;  it  was  a  confession  that  slipped  him  wnen  all  tike 
horrors  or  his  situation  burst  in  awful  g:loom  upon  nis  mind-^it.esca]>ed 
him  at  a  time  when  he  was  so>  pent  in  by  the  evidences  of  his  gwtf 
that  he  saw  no  pass  opened  from  disgrace  and  death.  Let  me,  theri, 
beseech  you  give  it  back  to  him ;  sufier  it  to  have  no  weight  up<m 

{our  minds ;  return  to  him  his  unguarded  expression,  and  convict 
im  upon  other  evidence  independent  of  this,  or  else  acquit  him ;  fot/ 
if  there  is  not  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  him  independent  of  this 
confession,  you  should  acquit  him. 

Thus  much,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  for  the  evidence  itself.  Its  cha- 
.  racter  is  that  to  which  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel  turn  an  eye  of  hope 
and  confidence.  It  is  to  this,  it  soems,  that  he  has  trusted  even  in  hi# 
dungeon,  when  he  had  no  other  music  than  the  clanking  of  his  chains^ 
and  no  other  company  than  the  ghost  of  the  departed  Simpson.  For 
there  hq  tells  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  he  cannot  be  convicted  upon 
circumstantial  evidence.  Vain  and  mistaken  notion !  This  is  the  faoeli 
upon  which  he  has  hung  his  last  i-emaining  hope.     But  even  this  will 

Eve  way  when  pressed  by  the  weighty  evidence  in  this  case.  The 
>st  of  authorities  diat  I  see  introduced  in  proud  array,  convince  ine» 
gentlemen,  that  I  should  notice  the  circumstantial  character  of  this 
evidence  And  what  I  say  to  you  upon  this  subject,  the  principles  of 
evidence  that  I  shaU  lay  down  to  you,  will  lie  not  in  the  way  oi  advo- 
'caicqr  which  justifies  itself  in  any  resort  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
But  under  the  instruction  of  the  court,  who,  if  I  err,  will  correct  me. 
Indeed,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  occupying  the  place  I  do,  it  does  not 
become  me  to  do  more  than  make  a  fair  comment  upon  the  evidence 
and  its  character.  It  does  not  become  me  to  say  one  word  in  aggra- 
vation of  this  Srime  even  if  I  could  do  it     But,  gentlemen  of  the  yxry^ 
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Ig^rayaf^  it  I  cannot.  Were  I.  to' at  tempt  it,  memory,  bringing  before 
ray  afingnted  mind,  the  mangled  carcass  of  the  unfortunate  Simpson*, 
wpuld  defy  my  imagination,  and  mock  even  description  itself. 

Circumstantial  evidence,  espeicially  when  of  the  character  of  that 
you  have  heard,  is  entitled  to  as  much,  indeed  to  more  weight  than 
positive  proo£  To  Use  the.  language  of  the  law  books,  circumstances 
cannot  he  ;  meA  may.  In  the  one  case  circumstances  speak  for  them* 
selves,  uninfluenced  by  malice,  envy,  revenge,  or  any  of  the  passions 
of  the  human  breast— ^-made  known,  too,  as  in  this  case,  by  a  lai^e 
number  of  individuals,  unconnected  with  each  other  by  an^  other  tie 
than  a  mutual  regard  for  the  happiness  and  well  being  of  society.  Not 
to,  however,  witVpositive  proof.  If  the  proof  of  the  prisoner's  guilt 
rested  upon  the  mth  of  one,  two,  or  three  individuals,  unsupported 
by  any  corrobotatiiig  circumstances,  who  swore  that  they  saw  the 
dagger  driven,  and  the  blood  fdllow— how  much  more  room  for  doubt 
anddistrust  would  there  then  be,  than  exists  at  present.  To  the  wild, 
t>ase,  and  malignant  passions  of  the  human  breast,  always  upon  the 
lll^rt  in  devisinsp  the  sclienie  of  another's  misfortunes,  might  their  evi- 
^nce  be  traced ;  an  envious  anci  malicious  feeling  m^ht  have  prompt- 
ed them  to  U  >  they  might  have  been  the  guilty  wretches  themselves ; 
the  concealment  oi  their  own  guilt  might  nav6  ufged  them  in  the  sad 
alternative  of  prosecuting,  or  being  prosecuted,  to  thrust  bfetWeen 
themselves  andf  merited  punishment,  an  innocent,  but  unfortunate 
lAalk.  iA  6ases,  theil,  depending  upon  tlie  positive  proof  of  a  few  in- 
niividuals,  a  tliousand  causes  exist  for  the  conceafment  of  truth  and 
the  implication  6f  innocence.  And  strong  and  substantial  would  be 
the  ground  upon  which  a  jury  might  raise  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  a 
atatement,  to  deviate  from  which  there  existed  so  many  powerful 
ten^pt^tions.  But  in  circumstantial  evidence  you  have  to  weigh  and 
connect  each  circumstance,  and  depend  upon  the  ^acts  they  disclode ; 
and  not  upon  the  oaths  of  witnesses  influenced  as  I  have  shewn  they 
might  be.  It  is  not  only  the  best  evidence  upon  which  a  jury  can  •rely 
-^lit  it  is  the  only  evidence  .upon  which  the  midnight  murky  assassin 
can  be  convicted).  His  crime  is  not  the  effect  of  passion  that  pounces 
upon  its  object  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences ;  wnose  sudden  burst  is  the  first  and  only  eviaence  of  its  ex- 
istence. But  it  is  the  result  of  mature  deliberation  and  reflection,  in 
which  all  the  chances,  of  detectioii  have  been  carefully  examined,  and 
as  carefully  avoided,  'the  wretch  who  meditates  the  crime  of  mur-  - 
der,  imparts  it  to  no  mortal.  He  holds  communion  only  with  his  own 
bosom  ;  in  silence  he  plans,  and  in  secrecy  he  executes.  Whilst  dos^ 
eted  with  the  dark  and  base  passions  of  his  breast,  he  plans  the  dread 
and  awful  purpose  of  his  soul,  and  in  its  execution  he  courts  the  clos- 
et's secrecy,  ^fo  eye  but  the  all-searching  eve  of  Omnipotence  view$ 
his  acts ;  none  but  that  God  knows  the  workings  of  tus  depraved  bo- 
som. When  all  is  still  as  death ;  when  no  eye  winks,  and  no  ear  lis- 
tens«  it  is  then  that  the  murderer,  fike  the  wolf,  commences  his  prowh 
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It  was  then  that  the  prisoner,  less  meixuful  and  more  brutal  t&an  t&4 
wolf,  set  out  for  the  execution  of  the  dread  design  hb  imagination  had 
conceived,  whetted  as  his  determination  was  by  tne  base  hope  of  lucre. 
It  is  true  that  sleep  had  not  closed  the  eye,  or  unnerved  the  arm,  of 
the  unfortunate  man  he  had  singled  out  as  the  victim  of  tds  purpose^ 
But,  gentlemen,  a  confidence  more  dangerous  than  sleep,  had  lulled 
him  into  a  rejpose  more  fatal  than  the  slumbers  of  nature — a  confidence 
which  bid  him  close  the  eye  and  shut  the  car  of  vi^lance  and  suspi- 
cion ;  that  hilled  him  into  a  security  that  proved  his  ruin.  Darkness 
is  the  robe  in  which  the  murderer  conceals  himself  from  observation. 
Upon  what,  theii,  but  upon  circumstantial  evidence  can  you  depend  ? 
He  commimicates  his  determination  to  no  one,  fc^fear  that  m  the 
hour  selected,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  he  may  raive  formed  of  his 
depravity,  there  may  still  be  lurking  in  his  Bosom  one  feeling  6f  hU* 
manity  that  might  prompt  him  to  a  disclosure.  In  this,  then,  as  in  all 
crimes  of  so  dark  a  dye,  it  cannot  be  expected  it  should  Be  committed 
tinder  the  eye  and  observation  of  man  :  and  it  is,  therefore,  upon  cir- 
cumstantial testimony  only*  you  can  convict.  Abolish  circUn^stantiiJ 
Evidence,  reject  its  weight'  and  influence  by  your  verdict-^and,  Kra- 
cious  God,  to  what  deplorable  consequences  will  it  not  lead  !  What 
protection  do  the  laws  of  your  country  afibrd  to  the  companions  of 
your  bosom,  and  offsprings  of  your  loins,  whilst  here  rendering  your 
services  as  citizens  to  yoiir  country,  from  the  ruthless  murderer  1  Al- 
though on  your  return  you  may  meet  him  at  your  dooi,  besmeared  v± 
blood  ;  although  you  may  find  him  in  possession  of  your  property  ; 
although  yoii  may  find  the  fcdr  bosom  of  your  companion  mangledV 
with  the  instrument  you  find  in  his  possession ;  yet  no  one  saw  him 
give  the  blow ;  no  one  saw  "  the  flesh  quiver  ;"  and  he  may.brandisb 
ms  gory  steel  over  your  head,  dripping  with  the  blood  of  those  that 
were  dearest  to  you,  and  defy  your  detection  or  punishment.  In  the 
language  of  the  prisoner,  "  you  cannot  convict  me  upon  circuihstan*- 
tial  evidence,  you  have  no  positive  proof."  Are  you  prepared,  gen'^ 
tlemen,  to  give  a  license  to  the  midnight  murderei*,- by  tte  establish- 
ment of  a  principle  like  this  1  Are  you  prepared  to  hold  Oiit  to  the 
murderer  another  inducement  other  than  the  congenidity  of  the  hour 
&nd  the  crime  to  court  darkness  in  the  perpetration  of  his  premedita-- 
ted  crimes  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  say  to  the  depraved  of  society  who 
are  anxiously  watching  the  issue  of  this  trial,  either  as  the  signal  of 

Slunder  and  murder,  or  as  an  example  which,  by  deterring  them  from 
Je  execution  of  their  purpose,  shall  make  them  good  and  faithful  cit- 
Tzens,  upright  and  honest  men  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  say  to  them, 
^*  Go  on— plunder  where  you  will— commit  what  crime  you-dare— - 
6nly  avoid  the  sight  of  man,  and  you  are  secure  V*  I  trust  not.  F^r 
your  own,  and  for  our  country's  sake,  I  trust  not— for  God's  sake  E 
hope  not. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  his  counsel,  in  the  great  eflbrt  they  Will 
toake,  will  call  your  attention  to  numberless  cases,  where  individoals 
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liaTet>ecn43onvicl€d9  upon  circumstantial  evidence  of  crimes,  and  ex« 
ecutedy  of  which  they  were  innocent.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that 
9oniesuch  cases  do  exist.  But,  gentlemen  of  thcjuiy,  I  beg  you  to 
observe  one,  if  only  one,  marked  difference  between  the  cases  to 
which  jour  attention  will  be  called,  and  the  one  at  the  bar.  In  no 
one  of  those  cases  will  you  discover  the  least  inconsistency  or  false- 
hood in  the  statement  oSf  those  who  have  suffered.  They  have  been 
convicted  entirely  upon  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  and  not  upon  their 
own  inconsistency-^^whlch  evidence  you  will  not  unfrequently  find 
coming  from  the  lips  of  the  guilty  wretches  themselves. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  perhaps  the  prisoner'^  counsel  abandoning 
all  hope  of  his  a^ltaittal,  founded  upon  his  innocence,  and  trusting  to 
their  well  knownpathos  and  eloquence,  may  seek  to  gain  from  your 
mercy  that  which  they  cannot  hope  from  jour  justice.  They  may 
bring  his  youth — ^!?^s  former  good  character  before  your  eyes,  to  awak- 
en your  aympathies,  and  offer  you  his  present  narrow  escape  as  a 
pledge  for  his  future  good  conduct.  Should  this  be  done,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  bear  in  mind  that  yours  is  not  the  province  of  mercy.  It 
18  the«attribute  of  another  and  a  higher  tribunal.  It  is  for  you  to 
pass  upon  the  evidence ;  the  law  passes  upon  the  crime.  But,  gen^ 
tlemea  of  the  jury,  is  this  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  mercy  1  "  That 
mercy  which  he  to  others  showed,  that  mercy  show  to  him."  Cast 
your  eyes  back  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  lliis  crime  waa 
committed,  and  ask  yourselves  if  it  is  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  mer* 
cy.  Look  at  the  prisoner's  deceit  and  hypocrisy  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  deceased.  Look  at  his  inhumanity  in  butchering  him. 
Look  at  the  inducement — ^base  lucre.  Look* at  his  hardened  and  im- 
pertineivt  conduct  since  ;  and  then  look  at  his  age — at  the  induce- 
ments he  had  to  pursue  the  path  of  rectitude  ;  and  then  tell  me  wheth- 
er the  pledge  is  a  good  one.  If  when,  free  from  stain  or  imputation  ; 
if  when  vpung  and  respectable  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  opinion  , 
of  mankind  and  the  certainty  of  punishment  did-not  deter  him,  what 
grounds  l^ave  you  for  the  hope,  that  with  a  conscience  seared  by  the 
commission  of  crime ;  a  mind  lost  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion  ; 
with  his  notion  of  circumstantial  evidence  confirmed  by  your  verdict, 
that  he  will  reform  and  do  so  no  more.  But,  gentlepnen  of  the  jury, 
do  not  the  times  require  that  some  example  should  be  made  of 
those  who,  setting  the  laws  of  their  country  and  their  God  at  defiance, 
coldly  imbrue  their  hands-in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  being  1  Is  this 
the  first  murder  that,  in  a  few  short  months  past,  has  roused  the  moth- 
er from  her  pillow  to  behold  the  loneliness  of  her  widowhood  brought 
on  by  the  hand  of  the  murderer  1  Is  this  the  first  murder  that  has 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  infant  the  tidings  of  its  orphanage  7  Look 
around  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jur^.  In  every  direction  you  see  the 
traces  of  the  murderer  marked  in  innocent  blood.  Look  to  your  ad- 
joioing  county,  Prince  William — there  stands  the  scaffold,  still  dripping 
with  the  blood  of  one  who  expiated   with  his  life  a  crime  originating: 
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in  the  infirmity  of  his  nature.  Look  to  the  couniv  of  Loudoun — ^there 
a  scene  presents  itself  to  the  view,  over  which  the  human  heart  sick- 
ens and  dies — ^there  you  discover  the  widow  clothed  in  sackcloth  and 
in  ashes,  bathing  with  her  tears  the  grave  of  her  deceased  husband, 
who  fell  by  the  hands  of  her  brother.  Look  further,  and  you  only 
add  to  the  catalogue  of  crimes.  Is  this  a  time  then,  for  ypu  Co  forego 
your  duty — to  yourselves,  your  countjpy,  and  your  God — is^  a  case  of 
*^  murder's  deepest  graiA.'* 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury^  I  hfive  now  discharged  the  trust  reposed  iti: 
my  hands,  feebly  I]  know,  but  ta  the  best  of  my  abilities.  In  the  dis-, 
chaise  of  this  duty,  for  a  duty  I  think  it  was,  I  haveoccupied  a  novel 
situation — one  that  may  draw  upon  me  the  oensurdpf  some  and  the 
commendations  of  others.  I  am  enabled  to  look  b^cK  upon  the  course 
I  have  pursued,  free  from  any  compunctions  of  conscience,  and  lo(A* 
bg  only  to  my  conscience  as  the  source  of  my  rewamland  punishment 
in  this  world ;  I  neither  court,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  the  smiles, 
nor  do  I  fear  the  frowns  of  mankind.  Had  i  not  been  convinced  be- 
yond the  possibSity  of  doubt  of  the  guilt  o^  the  prisoner,  I|  would  have, 
eut  my  arm  from  my  body,  ere  h  would,  hav^.  wsed  my  voice,*  feeUe 
as  it  is,  in  his  prosecution.  I  have  now  discharged  my  duty.  Th^^ 
much  more  senous  and  important  duty  that  devolves  upon  you,  you 
have  yet  to  dischai^e.  Aner  you  shall  have  heard  the  ailment  in 
this  JCBse^  should  one  rational  doubt  rest  upon  your  mind*  as  to  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner,  discharge  your  duty  ana  acquit  him.  But  if,  on  th^ 
other  hand,  you  should  be  convinced  of  his  guilt,  let  no  idle  feitfs  de« 
ter  YOU  from  the  firm  and  f^thful  dbcharge  of  duty.  And,  gentlemen 
of  tne  jury,  I  hope^hat,  from  the  evidence  and  the  aiguments,  you  may 
be  enabled  to  give  a  verdict  that  you  may  hereafter  view  with  compo- 
sure and  free  from  the  compunctions  of  conscience.  That  you  will  be 
able  to  give  such  a  verdict  as  will  afibrd  to  the  passing  traveller,  who» 
trusting  to  the  validity  of  your  laws  and  their  faitnful  execution,  shall  en- 
trust ms  person  within  the  limits  of  your  county,  nothing  with  winch, 
^  he  feels  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  in  unveining  his  heart's  blood, 
to  upbraid  you.  That  you  may  give  such  a  verdict  as  will  furnish  to 
the  niend  who  shall  find  in  only  the  last  ebbing  of  life,  the  treachery 
of  him  in  whom  be  reposed  confidence,  no  foundation  for  bestowing 
his  last  most  withering  curse  on  you.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may 
so  acouit  yourselves  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  your  hands,  as  that 
herealter  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  death,  and  the  acts  of  your  past 
life  shall  be  passing  in  dark  and  awful  succession  before  you,  to  **  point 
the  sting  of  conscience,*'  you  may  be  able  to  view  the  hour  m  which 
you  shall  render  your  venUct  as  one  in  which,  unawed  by  abifity,  and 
unseduced  by  eloquence,  jon  devoted  the  best  faculties  of  your  mind 
to  the  firm  and  faithful  discharge  of  a  duty  you  owed  to  yourselyes, 
your  country,  and  your  God. 

[Mr.  Hewitt  replied  to  Mr.  Tyler,  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner—lmt 
the  editor  is  unable  to  furiush  his  remarks.] 
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[Mr.  M'Caxty  followed,  also  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner;  but  hav- 
ing departed  for  the  Western  States  betore  his  remarks  could  undei^ 
his  own  revision,  it  is  deemed  best  to  omit  them,  as  accuracy  is  very 
desirable  in  the  Report.] 

Mr.  Henderson  rose  in  reply  to  Messrs.  M*Carty  and  Hewitt.  He 
contended  that  it  was  the  solemn  duty  of  the  jury,  while  they  treated 
the  accused  with  the  tenderness  every  where  inculcated  by  the  benig- 
nity of  the  law,  to  vindicate  also  the  great  interests  of  pliblic  justice, 
and  the  honor  of  the  commonwealth  itself.  He  conceded  tbat  the 
prisoner  ought  to  be  acquitted,  unless  the  proof  of*  his  gt|3t  Qarried  full 
and  ready  cohviqttpn  to  the  breast  of  every  man ;  but  maintained  that, 
if  such  proof  w4p  made,  to  resist  it  were  to  degrade  the  state  by  shel- 
tering from  condign  punishment,  the  monster  who  had  first  betrayed, 
and  then  butchered,  in  the  most  savage  manner,  an  unsuspecting  siran- 

Mr.  H.  here  i^ad^the  statute  defining  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and 
preseribii^  its  punishment ;  and  told  the  jury  expressly,  that  the  pris- 
oner was  either  an  innocent  man,  or  guilty  of  the  crime  thus  defined.. 
He  stated  the  difference  between  positive  and  presumptive  proof,  ad- 
viitting  the  superiority  of  the  former,  and  that,  in  order  to  condemna-^ 
Hon  upon  the  latter  species  of  evidence,  its  truth,  clearness,  consisten-^ 
cy  and  weight,  should  be  above  all  rational  criticism. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  cases  cited  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
from  the  Supplement  to  the  first  edition  of  Philfip's  Evidence ;  arguing 
first,  that  they  were  not  reported  upon  proper  authority,  and  were 
probablv  extracted  from  newspapers  and  magazines,  and,  in  support 
of  this  idea,  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the  author  of  the  work  in  ques-^ 
tion,  had  d&icarded  thetn  in  the  last  edition.  He  then  showed  that^ 
even  allowing  them  to  be  of  unquestioned  authority,  thev  were  light> 
in  themselves,  most  of  them,  in  truth,  resting  upon  posidvo  evideciecy. 
of  perju|*ed  witnesses,  and  that  they  were  wnolly  unlike  the  casQ  at 
the  bar. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  remarks  of  the  opposing  counsel,  and  com*^ 
mented  on  the  cases  adduced  by  them.  Mr.  H.  proceeded  to  exUbit 
to  the  jury,  a  condensed  view  of  the  evidence  m  th^  order  of  tima:  be* 
ginning  with  Friday  the  25th  day  of  February,  on  which  ihe  prisoner 
left  Leesburg,  without  a  dollar,  save  ten  dollars  which  he  borrowed, 
and  closing  with  his  return  to  tbat  place  on  Sunday  the  6th  day  of 
March,  wiUmearly  one  thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket.  He  reminded  the 
jury  that  the  prosecution  was  supported  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  thfartv-two  witnesses,  living  in  four  different  counties,  not  one  of 
wlM)m  had  been  assailed,  or  even  doubted  by  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence ;  many  of  them,  and  they  the  most  material,  of  known  and  high 
respeptabihty,  and  who  had  been  examined  separately.  He  reviewed 
this  evidence,  touching  its  most  striking  features,  and  proving  the  co- 
herence of  its  several  parts,  and  the  irresistible  effect  or  their  combina- 
tion, and  concluded  by  making  an  emphatic  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
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the  jury,  founded  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Richardson.  In  dollar  thid, 
j^e  repeated  it  in  substance.  Mr.  R.  had  been  sent  for  by  the  prisoner 
A  day  or  two  after  he  was  brought  to  the  Fail  fax  jail : — On  going,  into 
ibe  jail,  he  asked  the  prisoner  what  he  wanted  with  him  1  prisoner  in- 
quired, "what  people  said  about  him  T  "  To  be  pisdn  with  you,"  re- 
plied Mr.  R.,  "the  prevailing  impression  is,- that  you  are  guilty;  but 
ttiake  nQ  confes^ipn  to  me,  I  desire  to  hear  nothing  about  it"  Upon 
frig  the  prisoner  rejoined,  "  Put  they  ccaCi  prove  it  by  positive  evidence^ 
and  wUkout  it  they  cannot  cfmdemn  me."  Mr.  H.  asked,  if  the  prisoner 
did  not,  by  this  dialogue  itself  virtually  admit  his  guilt,  and  cast  him- 
self upo9  a  legal  quibble  for  impunity?  He  conjured  the  ju^y  not  to 
sanction  by  their  verdict,  this  horrible  principle,  uuiM  the  influence  of 
Which  darkness  and  solitude  would  be  a  (pprnplete  defence  for  every 
villain  who  chose  to  court  their  protection.  Hp  regarded  the  language 
of  the  prisoner  under  the  circumstances,  a  lively  and  impressive  illus- 
tration of  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  prosecution. 
He,  prisoner*  had  for  years  kept  the  bar  of  ^  tavern,  wHbin  hearing  of 
the  court-house  of  ^;  large  and  populous  county,  vehere  of  coune, 
there  were  many  criminal  trials,  and  had  passed  the  six  monti^s,  which 
preceded  the  murder,  in  the  clerk's  oiBce.  }n  this  situation,  be  had 
neard  the  position  sturdily,  and  sometimes  successfully  supported,  that 
a  man  ought  not  to  be  condemned  on  circumstantial  ^wpnce,  and 
could  not  be.  The  sophism  sunk  into  his  soul,  and  in  looking  abroad 
for  tl^e  means  of  replenishing  his  exhausted  purse,  and  ministering  to 
}lis  unhallowed  passions,  he  said  to  himself,  wnile  care^ipg  the  unhap- 
py young  man,  whom  he  were  but  to  destroy-^"  He  h^s  a  large  sum 
of  money,  I  will  insinuate  ray9elf  into  his  intipiacy ;  lead  him  in  the 
darkness  of  night  into  the  recesaes  of  a  fore9t,  plunge  thQ  dagger  into 
his  bosom,  and  despoil  him  of  his  wealth :  having  dpne  so,  I  will  boldly 
&ce  my  accusers  and  challenge  them  to  produce  positive  evidence  to 
bear  witness  to  the  deed  of  infamv,  seen  only  by  my  own  pitiless  eye, 
and  that  of  the  common  Father  of  mankind."  Mr.  H.  remarked,  that 
it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  if  men  were  permitted  thus  to  reason, 
and  to  back  their  argum6nt9  by  their  acts,  individual  safety  would  be 
imperilled,  and  social  order  and  sepurity  fearfully  impaired,  and  ear- 
nestly impressed  upon  the  jury,  the  perfqrmfLnce  of  tneir  painful  but 
indispensable  duty  in  the  cause, 

Mr,  Mason  replied  to  Mr.  Henderson.  He  assigns  various  argu- 
mentative reasons  why  he  deemed  the  evidence  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  justify  a  conviction  of  the  prisoner — and  illustrated  his  positions  by 
reference  to  similar  cases.  He  labored  with  much  ingenuity  and  rea- 
son to  show  from  the  nature  of  the  testimony  that  he  could  not  have 
been  the  perpetrator  of  the  murder,  and  that  whatever  may  have  been 
his  agency  in  it,  that  there  must  have  been  some  one  else  conoemeff. 
Thb  he  forcibly  maintained  by  various  circumstances  and  facts  which 
had  been  very  inadequately,  if  at  tUl  expluned  by  the  imputed  g^lt  of 
the  prisoner.     And  if  convinced  that  any  other  had  been  concerned. 
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lie  mamtainedy  it  became  the  jury  whose  solemn  duty,  as  well  as^prow 
vince  it  was,  to  ascertain  and  decide  '^tn  what  manner^  and  to  tokat  ex-*> 
ttnt^^  and  in  like  manner,  how  far  (if  at  all)  the  prisoner  had  partici- 
pated in  the  g^ilt  of  the  transaction.  Whether  as  an  accomplice  andf 
mincipal^  or  an  adviser  and  accessary  before^  or  after  the  fact.  And 
ne  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  jury  as  to  the  necessity  of  setding  all 
these  questions  (the  principles  of  which  he  explained)  satisfactorily  to 
themselres,  before  they  could  render  a  verdict  against  the  accused. 

Mr.  Mason  made,  from  the  evidence,  the  following  statement  of  the 
moneys  which  were,  or  had  been,  possessed  by  Hooe  upon  his  arrest: 

Hooe  deposited  in  bank       .        -        .        .  JJ300 

Paid  Mea4k    -       -        -        -        -        •        -  225 

Bought  a  horse    ...;'*.-  36 

Paid  Bentley         -        ^        -        -        -        -  10 

Carolina  money  found  on  him      ^        *        «  65 

Paid' Moore           -        -        -»        -        -        -  125 


$760 


Simpson  had    -        --        -        -        .        -        $1000 
Watts  gave  him    .        .....        500 

He  had  several  other  notes  and  money  of  his  own. 

Leaving  about  one-half  of  the  mone^  to  be  accounted  for,  which 
Simpson  had  Just  before  his  death.  This  fact,  Mr.  M.  conceived  con- 
clusive as  to  Hooe's  having  a  participant  in  the  deed. 

Mr.  Mason  wits  succeeded  by — 

Mr.  Gibson,  who  said  he  considered  the  case  (and  so  admitted  it) 
depending  alone  on  circumstantictl  Evidence,  but  contended  that  the 
circumstances  were  so  strong  and  uresistible,  as  to  carry  convietiou  of 
the  prisoner's  guilt  to  every  mind  that  w'as  not  predetermitied  tor  exelude 
light.  The  case  of  Hooe,  the  prisoner,  dertainly  differed  from  any 
Other  case  he  ever  heard  of  or  read  of  depending  upon  presumptive 
evidence.  The  majority  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  law  books  wnere 
convictions  have  taken  place  on  circumstantial  evidence,  depend  upon 
but  few  circumstances,  where  it  was  possible  sucl)  circumstances, 
however  specious,  might  be  deceptions ;  but  in  Hooe's  case,  there 
wei^  so  many  links  in  the  chain,  each  one  so  well  and  conclusively 
sustained  by  eviden(5e,  and  that  too,  collected  from  diiferent  quftrtefs 
of  the  country,  witfiout  an^  previous  concert,  as  to  leave  no  well  foun- 
ded or  rational  doubt  of  his  guilt,  upon  the  mind  of  any,  unless  such 
inind  should  be  worse  than  skeptical. 

A  strong  circumstance  against  the  prisoner,  was  the  false  and  iftcfoii- 
sistant  account  he  gave,  when  arrested  lit  Leesburg,  of  the  matiner  in 
ivMch  lie  became  possessed  of  the  monqr  found  on  him.  Hfi  said  he 
got  a  part  from  a  gentleman  in  Prince  William,  and  a  part  from  a 
man  m  Fauquier.      That  was  negatived  on  the  trial  by  both  of  those 
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gentlemexi ;  and  the  prisoner  made  no  further  attempt  to  account  tot 
the  manner  by  which  he  possessed  himself  of  it 

The  identity  too  of  the  money  proven  by  an  individual  who  was 
associated  in  trade  with  the  deceased^  was  another  strong  circum- 
stance going  to  show  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  The  individual  des- 
cribed sev^^l  notes  so  accurately  as  that  their  identity  could  not  b^ 
misconceived  or  doubted  ;  and  that  description  given  before  the  arrest 
V>f  the  prisoner. 

The  circumstance  of  the  pistol  which  was  found  on  the  prisoner, 
being  stidned  with  blood  and  oirt,  and  as  some  of  the  witnesses  (whose 
testimony  from  their  standing  and  respectability,  could  not  be  question- 
ed) say,  with  hair  attached  to  one  of  the  screws,  resembling  the  breast , 
or  whisker  hadr  of  the  deceased,  is  another  link  in  ^he  chain,  which 
•would  naturally  impel  any  unbiased  mind  to  conclude,  that,  as  the  pris- 
oner and  the  deceased  went  out  together  from  the  house  of  Grigsbj', 
on  the  night  of  the  murder,  the  prisoner  returning  alone,  and  fedling  to 
give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  separa- 
ted from  the  deceased,  that  he,  and  he  alone,  had  been  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  bloody  deed.  Add  to  that  the  circumstance,  that  when  the 
pistol  was  found,  he  professed  to  have  owned  it  ten  months  ;  when  it 
was  proven  on  the  trial  by  a  witness  who  sold  him  the  pistol,  that  it 
was  only  purchased  the  Wednesday  preceeding  the  Saturday  evening 
that  Simpson  was  murdered.  The  same  witness  also  stated,  that  be 
had  ottered  the  pair  of  pistols  for  fifteen  dollars,  but  that  the  prisoner 

t>referred  giving  for  one  and  a  few  balls,  ten  dollars.  Mr.  6.  bad  but 
ittle  doubt,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  prisoner  long  meditated  the 
commission  of  murder  and  robbery,  and  he  was  induced  to  select  some 
individual  engaged  in  the  traffic  the  deceased  was,  from  an  impression 
that  such  individuals  were  likely  to  prove  the  most  profitable  prey,  for 
he  had  long  been  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  some  tif 
his  acouaintance  in  Leesburg  that  he  expected  to  receive  a  considerable 
Bum  ot  money,  no  doubt  with  a  view  ol  preparing  the  public  mind  for 
such  an  exhibition,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  his  fixed  and  determined 
purpose  to  procure  money  at  all  hazards,  even  at  the  price  of  blood. 
Another  singular  incident  is  disclosed  in  the  progress  of  the  examitia'* 
tion,  going  to  show  that  the  prisoner's  mind  was  fixed  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  unfortunate  fellow  being  engaged  in  that  business,  is  this 
that  whenever  he  spoke  of  the  fortune  he  prpfcssed  to  expect  to  re- 
ceive, that  in  such  conversation  he  invariably  took  occasion  ^  to  refer 
td  the  traders,  as  he  termed  them,  as  being  persons  in  the  possession  of 
large  sums  of  money.  He  left  Leesburg  without  money,  and  had  to 
borrow  ten  dollars  to  defray  his  expenses ;  he  returned  the  day  after 
the  murder  with  (according  to  his  own  account)  upwards  of  nine  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  when  questioned  (after  his  arrest;  as  to  the  mandfef 
the  pnssessedhimself  of  it,  he  resorts  to  falsehood,  and  when  he  is  de- 
tected in  that,  he  makes  no  further  effort  to  account  for  the  possession 
of  it,  but  seemed  by  the  strongest  implication  to  admit  his  guilt,  by 
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exc!«imin^,  in  the  presence  of  two  moil  respectable  and  credible  wit* 
ng^sc8»  **  Oh  Lord!  Vhat  have  I  brought im^^e// to." 

From  the  evidence  introduced  on  the  trial,  no  doubt  was  left  on 
Mr.  G.*8  mind  but  that  the  prisoner  had  conceived  the  erroneous  idek 
that  no  one  could  be  punished  capitally  upon  presumptive  evideiicey 
however  strong  and  violent  it  might  be  ;  and  had  the  jury  acquitted 
him,  it  would  certainly  have  held  out  to  society  the  dangerous  doctrine 
that  the  midnight  assassin  might  with  impunity  plant  the  dagger  in  the 
bosom  of  his  unsuspecting  victim.  But  it  being  contended  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  commonwealth  (and  conceeded  by  the  counsel  for  the  pris- 
oner,)  that  presumptive  evidence,  if  strong  enough  tg  carry  convicti<m 
to  the  fiiind  of  thf^  prisoner's  guilt,  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  equal  to 
full  and  positive  proof,  no  ground  was  left  tipbn  which  the  jury  bould 
build  a  rational  doubt.  The  jury  conducted  themselves  with  suclr 
iriariced  propriety,  throughout  the  long  but  necessary  protraction  of  the 
trial,  as  to  nave  commanded  the  respect  of  the  court,  of  the  counsel  for 
and  against  the  accused ;  and  said  Mr.  6.,  he  was  sure  of  all  unpreju- 
diced by-stander8»  They  seemed  fully  aware  of  the  important  charac- 
ter of  the  trial,  and  though  they  were  sensible  of  the  awful  responsi- 
bility which  devolved  on  them — awful  and  interesting  as  it  regarded 
the  fate  of  the  prisoner,  whose  life  depended  on  the  verdict  they  were 
to  render^  they  did  not  forget  that  the  wise  iind  salutary  laws  of  their 
country  hild  been  most  grossly  violated  in  the  barbarous  butchery  of 
one  of  their  unoffending  fellow  citizens,  and  that  too  tinder  circuinstah* 
ces  of  the  most  atrocious  nature.  The  prisoner  had  used  every  art 
and  stratagem  to  worm  himself  into  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
his  devoted  but  unsuspecting  victim.  He  was  feeding  at  the  satne 
board,  and  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with  the  deceased,  at  the  very  time 
he  was  meditating  the  perpetration  of  an  act  to  be  committed  on  that 
individual,  at  the  bare  mention  of  which  human  nature  shudders. 

The  several  counsel  having  concluded  their  arguments  (which,  with 
the  examination,  occupied  five  days,)  the  jury  retired  for  about  half 
an  h»ur,  when  they  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  And  on  the  next  day,  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  pro- 
nounced upon  the  prisoner,  and  the  day  of  his  execution  fixed  for  the 
30th  of  June^  1826,  by  judge  Dade. 


CONFESSION    OF    HOOE. 

Wm  JF.  Hoofe,  whose  execution  we  record  to-day,  wrote,  durin;  his 
confinement,  a  history  of  his  life  for  the  last  five  years,  in  which  he 
makes  a  full  confesrion  of  the  murder  of  Simpson— ^and  that  he  per<* 
petrated  it  alone. 

He  states  that  he  was  Instigated  to  the  deed  from  the  wjirit  of  mon- 
ey to  adjust  a  gambling  transaction  in  Leesburg.  In  the  society  to 
19 
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wWch  he  was  admitted  there,  he  states,  it  is  common  for  gamUin^ 
parties  to  pass  their  notes  for  whatever  they  may  lose  at  cards  ;  bVit 
that  it  is  considered  a  violation  of  honor  in  the  holder  of  such  notes  to 
transfer  them  to  a  second  person-  He  had  sold  one  of  these  notes, 
which  was  afterwards  won  back  and  demanded  of  him  by  the  drawer. 
He  evaded  the  demand,  by  stating  that  the  note  was  not  about  him, 
but  in  his  trunk,  and  tluit  he  would  get  it  and  return  it.  He  called 
upon  the  person  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  note,  and  requested  that  it 
might  not  be  presented  for  payment  for  a  few  days,  as  he  wa«  going* 
to  Prince  Wilfiam  county  for  money,  which  would  enable 'him  to  re- 
deem it  on  his  return.  It  appears  that  he  really  did  believe  money  wa» 
due  to  him  from  his  uncle,  John  Hooe,  living  in  that  county.  But  he 
says^  he  felt  his  honor  at  stake,  in  having  sold  the  note,  and  was,  there* 
fore,  determined  to  have  money  for  its  redemption  at  all  hazards. 

Having  falsely  told  Simpson  that  his  uncle  Dade  Hooe  had  a  famfly 
ef  negroes  for  sale,  he  proffered  his  services  to  conduct  him  to  Us  un-^ 
6le's  plantation ;  and  says  .that  while  on  their  way  thither  be  usked 
Kmpson  how  much  money  he  had,  as  it  would  take  a  tbcHisaBd  cMhrs 
to  purchase  the  family.  Simpson  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  seat^ 
ed  himself  upon  a  Ic^  at  the  side  of  the  road ;  took  out  bis  pocket 
book  and  counted  its  contents  in  his  presence,  and  said  he  had  nine 
htfndred  dollarsw  After  renewing  their  journey,  he  says,  he  mad<3  three 
different  efforts  to  shoot  Simpson,  but  that  tm  checkings  of  hi»  con-> 
science  whenever  he  touched  the  pistol  for  that  ptfrpose,  were  so  pow- 
erful as  to  overcome  him.  At  the  third  attempt,  he  slB^ys,  he  was  oeter* 
mined  to  despatch  his  victim,  and  had  drawn  his  {nstol  as  much  as  half 
way  from  his  pocket,  when  his  energy  agdn  completely  forsook  him. 
I'he  danger  in  crossing  th'e  run,  which  had  risen  above  its  usual  leveF^ 
#as  urged  as  a  reason  for  not  crossing  it,  though  Simpson  was  wilfin^ 
io  make  the  attempt.  They  returned  thence  to  the  tavern,  at  CeU'' 
treville. 

Whett  aboijtt  leaving  the  tavern,  at  Centreville,  on  the  ttogfat  o[  the 
fliurder,  Hooe  says  he  advised  Simpson  that  he  had  better  leave  hfli 
money  behind  as  they  were  going  to  a  house  of  ill  fame,  where  it  might 
be  lost.  Simpson  accordingly  took  out  his  pocket  book  with  bis  mon- 
ey, which  was  put  into  Hooe*8  valice,  (they  then  sleeping  in  the  same 
rdona.)  They  next  departed  for  a  house  of  the  kind  referred  to,  snd 
whicb  HooB  told  Simpson  he  knew  about — ^though  none  such  was  in 
the  direction  they  pursued.  Hooe  says  that  when  they  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  the  murder  was  committed,  he  asked  Simpson  if  he  would 
go  before  as  his  eyes  was  very  weak,  and  he  could  not  see  his  war 
dearly.      Simoson  accordingly  complied— and  Hooe  took  out  h»*« 

Sistol  and  shot  him  m  the  back.  Hooe  says  that  Sunpson  gave  a  most 
readful  shriek,  which  he  should  recollect  were  he  to  live  a  thousand 
years--and  ran  to  a  distance  of  about  four  yards  (we  think,)  and  fett. 
Hooe  walked  up  to  him  and  called  to  him  by  his  name— but  he  made  na 
:aaswer— be  was  dead.     He  says  he  heard  the  blood  guiding  inside  oC' 
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Simpaon's  body  from  the  perforation  of  the  abot,  as  distinctly  aa^if  from 
a  bottle.  With  a  fit*  of  desperation  which  came  over  him,  for  which 
be  cannot  account,  he  then  inflicted  the  wounds  upon  the  body  with 
every  possible  expedition — and  immediately  ran  with  all  his  might  back 
U>  the  tavern. 

He  did  not  visit  the  body  again  as  has  been  frequently  stated.  Ha 
returned  to  Leesbuig  the  next  morning. 

The  circumstance  that  but  part  of  Simpson's  money  was  found  with 
Hooe  was  supposed  to  be  an  evidence  that  there  must  have  been  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder.  Hooe,  however,  says  that  the  other  part  of 
the  money  had  been  left  by  3impon  in  the  hands  of  a  person  in  Qetk^ 
treville  for  some  purpose,  and  whose  receipt  for  the  same  was  in  the 
pocket  book.  He  says  he  burnt  the  pocket  book  and  receipt  upon  his 
arrival  at  Leesburg.  [The  supposition  in  regarc^to  the  silence  of  this 
bet  i%  that  the  person  holding  this  money  would  have  been  also  arrest* 
ted  for  trial  upon  its  identification.] 

The  confession  was  written  and  sealed  up  by  Hooe,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  die  jailor,  directed  to  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  hia  re^ 
latioB^ 

Hooe  denies  the  testimony  given  by  two  qertaixi  witnesses. 


EXECUTION    OF    WILLIAM    P.    HOOE. 

On  June  30,  1826,  agreeably  to  sentence,  Wm.  F.  Hooe,  a  young 
nan  of  about  twenty-three  years,  suffered  the  pumshment  of  death, 
near  the  court-house  of  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  for  the  murder  of 
WiUiam  Simpson,  in  that  county,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March, 
1825.  . 

It  had  been  proposed  to  the  criminal  early  in  the  morning  that  he 
should  come  into  the  court-bouse  to  hear  a  public  sermon ;  but  he 
declined  it  The  sermon  was  accordingly  preached  by  Mr.  Burch, 
of  iLeesbuiv,  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven 
o'clock,  before  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  confined. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  of  declamation  about  the  *'  disgrace" 
wUch  was  reflected  upon  "  the  councils  of  our  nation''  by  a  particular  - 
sect,  difiering  from  his  own,  Mr.  B.'s  harangue  was  quite  rational.  He 
pourtrayed  the  enormity  of  the  prisoner's  crime,  showing  that  (by 
divine  command  that  *^  whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  bv  man  must 
1^  bkKxl  be  shed,"  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  the  land,)  his  life  only 
0  csould  make  ample  atonement  therefor.  He  strenuously  advised  the 
audience  to  profit  by  the  solemn  warning  which  would  be  afibrded,  in 
the  horrid  spectacle  about  to  be  presented  to  their  eyes,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  frequenting  the  gaming  table.  He  asserted  that  the  crimi- 
nal had  been  led  into  this  vice  by  older  and  more  experienced  heads, 
upon  whom  rested  materially  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  for  which 
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he  was^bout  to  suffer;  He  enjoined  upon  all  present,  the  propriety 
of  indttlginff  in  no  levity  on  this  occasion,  desiring  that  nothing  might 
be  done  wmch  could  tend  to  compromit  their  respect  for  decency  and 
Older.  His  remonstrances  were  not  without  effect ;  the  behaviour  of  the 

Kple  upon  the  occadon  was  generally  remarkable  for  its  proprie^. 
yers  and  hymns  wound  up  the  religious  ceremonies  before  the  jaU^ 
As  most  of  the  crowd  bad  repaired  to  the  gallows,  the  audience  at 
the  jail  was  not  numerous,  but  very  respectful.  Those  present  were 
accommodated  by  the  officers  of  the  day,  as  well  as  circumstances 
would  admits  The  guards  formed  a  hollow  square  of  the  male  audi-« 
«iee  from  the  fkont  of  the  jaJl;  inside  of  wluch,  around  the  minister's 
etand,  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  seats  were  erected  for  the  con* 
▼enience  of  the  females.  The  criminal  did  not  show  himself  either 
before  or  daring  divine  service. 

After  the  lapse  of  near  half  an  hour,  and  at  the  concluaon  of  tlM 
rel^ous  performances,  the  jailor  appeared  with  the  kevs  of  the  jail-; 
opened  the  door  for  the  two  attending  clergymen,  who  entered  in 
company  with  an  officer^  Before  their  admission,  the  cart  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  criminal  had  been  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  door,  en- 
closed in  a  hollow  square  of  the  guards  with  loaded  muskets,  and  fixed 
bayonets  turned  towards  the  crowd.  The  cart  contained  a  {dain 
black  stsdned  coffin,  at  the  head  of  which  a  country  made  cludr  was 
placed.  An  old  black  man  led  the  horse  in  the  cart.  ^During  the  stay 
of  the  clergymen  in  the  jail,  they  were  heard  at  prayer. 

It  was  but  a  short  interval  ere  the  jailor  again  appeared  and  unlock- 
ed the  door.  A  feeling  of  an  indescribable  character  now  prevailed, 
in  a  deathlike  silence  which  reigned,  as  the  prisoner's  coming  was 
waited  for.  A  minister  pres^itly  appearedifirom  the  inside^  to  the 
door  for  about  half  a  minute--rwhen  tne  prisoner  approached.  Though 
the  curiosity  of  the  spectators  was  not  gratified  in  tiaving  a  view  of  his 
countenance,  yet  their  feelings  were,  perhaps,  more  heavily  touched 
by  his  conduct,  than  if  they  had  not  been  disappointed. 

His  &ce  was  entbely  cohcealed  by  a  long  loose  white  cap,  which 
extended  down  to  his  bosom ;  and  was  dressed  in  a  very  white  shroud^ 
wore  white  gloves,  and  had  on  a  half-worn  black  fur  hat,  under  which 
was  his  cap.  His  arms  were  {niuoned  at  the. elbow ;  the  noose  of  the 
rope  was  already  around  his  neck,  and  the  balance  of  the  rope  wrap-  * 
pM  around  hb  body,  until  he  arrived  under  the  gallows.  He  moved 
with  a  slow  and  cautious,  but  firm  and  apparently  unconcerned  step 
to  the  cart,  up  into  which  he  was  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  a 
chair,  by  the  clergymen.  He  contmued  to  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and 
deliberately  seated  himself  in  the  chair.  This  scene  was  one  that 
none  seemed  prepared  for.  His  apparent  resignation  to  his  fiatte,  and 
the  wiliingnesss  with  which  he  advanced  to  and  took  his  seat,  wei« 
unexpected,  and  extorted  involuntary  and  simultaneous  expressions  of 
"Poor  fellow,**  «  Good  God  be  merciful,"  &e.,  from  every  quarter. 
The  sobbings  and  waitings  of  the  females,  who  had  remained  at  tbQ 
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jail,  now  broke  loose  ;  yet  the  orirainal  heeded  them  not ;  beseemed 
fixed  like  a  statue  of  marble  in  his  seat — ^he  neither  moved  his  head  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  kept  it  perfectly  still  and  erect.  Why 
this  prelude  should  be  so  touching,  we  cannot  say — ^but  it  cost  more 
tears  than  any  part  which  followed  it.  We  saw  it  flood  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  we  thought  we  knew  were  made  of  sterner  materials  than 
to  be  affected  at  any  sight  whatever.  Though  this  sympathy  seemed 
to  pervade  the  hearts  of  all  present  at  his  fate — ^yet  none  denied  its 
justice  or  its  necessity.  He  was  so  steady  in  his  seat  that  those  who 
dad  not  see  lum  enter  thought  he  was  tied  thereto. 

The  criminars  feet  were  next  tied ;  and  the  command  **  mareh^ 
being  given,  the  guards  moved  in  the  manner  as  already  described  to 
.  the  phice  of  execution,  a  plain  about  two  miles  in  eireumference, 
which  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  race  course,  and  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  distant  from  the  jail.  The  criminal  was  followed  by  a  cav- 
alcade, some  of  whom  occasionally  pressed  so  closely  upon  the  guards 
that  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  prick  the  horses  with  their  bayonets. 
Arrived  at  the  field — a  good  deal  of  confusion  ensued  among  the 
mounted  spectators,  who  had  already  surrounded  the  gallows  in  mak-s 
in^  way  for  the  gufloxl,'  though  no  material  accident  occurred  from  it. 
The  guards  having  opened  an  avenue  to  the  gallows,  the  cart  was 
driven  up  to  it  so  as  to  bring  the  criminal  directly  under  the  beam  to 
which  he  was  to  be  hanged.  A  ring  had  been  made  with  ropes  and 
stakes  around  the  gallows,  inside  of  which  the  guards  placed  them- 
selves immediately.  Almost  every  thing  was  now  arranged ;  when  a 
Eayer  was.  offered  to  the  throne  of  mercy  in  behalf  of  the  criminal, 
ere,  too,  was  another  tnily  affecting  spectacle.  When  the  clergy^ 
man  commenced  his  supplication,  the  criminal  arose  from  his  seat,  as 
ouick  as  the  pinions  of  ms  arms  and  feet  would  permit,  and  knelt  into, 
foe  cart,  with  his  fiice  resting  all  the  wlnle  upon  the  coffin.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  prayer,  he  rose  and  resumed  tus  seat,  without  assisn 
tance.  The  sequel  which  soon  followed  to  all  further  religious  ceremo- 
ny was  a  hymn,  m  which,  we  are  told  by  those  who  were  near  enough 
to  hear,  the  criminal  united.  He  now  shook  hands  very  cordially  with 
Mr.  Burch,  and  continued  whisnering  something  in  his  ear  ^r  several 
muiHtes,  to  which  the  reverenea  gentleoian  frequently  podded  an  as- 
sent. We  hear,  that  the  purport  of  his  conversation  was  that  thanks 
wif^  be  returned  to  various  persons  from  whom  he  had  experienced 
acts  of  kindness  during  his  imprisonment.  He  also  took  leave  of  scv-n 
eral  of  the  civil  officers  with  the  same  cordiality.  The  last  person 
with  whom  he  shook  hands  was  a  young  man  who  stood  before  him 
as  one  of  the  guards,  and  to  whom  he  called.  What  was  said  to  the 
Touiig  man  we  are  uncertain ;  but  it  so  affected  him,  that  he  broke 
from  the  criminal — burst  into  tears,  and  retired  to  his  post,  covering 
Us  &ce  with  his  hat.  A  sub-officer,  of  very  genteel  appearance,  now 
moanted  the  cart,  and  took  the  seat  of  the  crimmal,  who  had  risen 
without  the  least  reluctance.     The  officer  in  endeavoring  to  fix  the 
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chair  upon  the  aide  of  the  cart  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  beam  io 
which  Uie  cord  was  to  be  fastened,  shook  the  cart  so  much  that  it  oc« 
casiooed  the  criminal  in  his  helpless  condition  to  move,  which  was 
miiiaken  by  some  as  a  tremour  of  fear.  He  had  exhibited  nothing  of 
the  kind^  physicaUy ,  even  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  cart — and 
be  maintained  one  and  the  same  position  in  the  chair  from  his  depart- 
ure from  the  jail,  until  he  joined  in  the  religious  ceremonies  at  the  gal- 
lows. Having  been  assisted  in  adjusting  the  chair,  the  officer  unwrap- 
ped the  cord  from  the  body  of  the  criminal,  with  which  he  was  to  be 
executed.  He  then  examieed  the  knot  at  the  noose  around  the  crim-f 
tpal's  neck,  and  securely  fastened  the  balance  of  the  rope  over  the 
beam  of  the  gallows,  aUowing  a  sufficient  leDgtb,  we  suppose,  for  n 
fall  of  about  afoot  and  a  half.  After  bidding  adieu  to  each  other,  the 
officer  dismounted.  Jn  a  few  seconds  the  cart  drove  slowly  from  un- 
der the  criminal — he  necessarily  leant  forward  as  be  was  dragged  fropi 
it-«-and  in  an  instant  was  launched  into  eternity  without  a  struggle. 
Thus  was  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man  justly  iniSic- 
ted  iiponthe  misguided  and  unfortunate  William  F.  Hooe — a  youth  of 
the  most  numerous  and  highly  respectable  connexions  in  the  state  of 
Virginia. 

After  the  criminal  had  been  suspended  for  a  few  minutes,  we  thought 
we  once  perceived  him  shrug  his  shoulders — ^but  presume  that  we  were 
mistaken,  as  he  must  have  broken  his  neck  the  moment  he  fell  (rom 
the  cart.  He  had  his  right  hand  clenched  when  hung,  while  his  left 
one  was  entirely  opeiu 

The  body  was  kept  suspended  under  the  gallows  for  more  than  an 
hour.  We  heard  tne  high  sheriff  assign  as  his  reason  for  doing  so, 
that  he  had  given  up  the  criminal's  body  to  his  relations ;  and  wished 
none  of  the  multituae  to  imbibe  absurd  notions  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
executioii,  which  miffht  have  been  the  case  irom  the  easy  manner  in 
wUeh  he  die<L  and  if  immediately  surrendered  up  to  his  friends.  His 
|>ody  was  finally  cut  down  by  the  deputy  sheriff,  with  a  knife,  and  re* 
iBeived  into  the  arms  of  some  persons  without  suffering  it  to  come  to 
(he  groimd,  and  placed  in  the  coffin — when  it  was  taken  off  in  a  wag* 
gon  provided  for  the  purpose. 


JAMES    TEED    AND    DAVID    DUNNINO, 

FOR     THRMURDER     OF    RICHARD    JENNIN*G8« 

Mild  and  equal  laws,  promptly  and  humuiely  executed,  are  justly 
considered  among  the  greatest  blessings  any  people  can  enjoy;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  an  indication  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  hearts 
Were  all  mankind  honest  and  upright,  there  would  be  no  need  of  leeks 
and  bolts,  of  prisons  and  fetters,  of  laws  and  courts,  of  judgments  &n<l 
executions ;  if  every  one  followed  that  golden  precept  ptomulgatecf 
by  the  divine  founder  of  our  religion^  **  to  do  by  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  by  us,"  we  should  all  sit  down  in  safety  under  our 
own  vines  and  fig-trees,  with  none  to  disturb  our  tranquihtv,  or  make 
us  afraid.  But  in  the  present  lapsed  and  sinful  state  of  mankind,  when 
the  greater  part  are  disposed  to  do  evil  and  not  good  to  their  neighbors^ 
it  is  necessary  for  the  peace  and  security  of  society  that  the  wicked 
propensities  of  our  hearts  should  be  restrained  by  good  and  whole- 
some taws  and  regulations,  whose  infn^ction  in  order  to  render  them  ^ 
efiicacious,  must  be  strictly  and  severely  punished.  Yet  the  warning 
that  is  given  by  the  laws,  and  the  terror  that  is  held  out  by  punish- 
ments, are  insufficient  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes.  A  man 
long  accustomed  to  wickedness  becomes  callous  to  benevolent  feel- 
ings, and  seems  to  take  a  pride  in  breaking  through  the  bulwarks  of 
law,  and  braving  the  dangers  before  him.  Knowing  these  tlungs,  a 
general  exertion  should  be  made,  by  all  practicable  means,  to  stop  the 
continuance,  and  prevent  the  increase  of  such  abominations ;  and  as 
example  has  a  more  powerful  eifect  on  the  mind  than  precept,  ^e 
have  thought  proper  to  give  the  following  brief  detul  of  a  most  horrid 
murder,  and  tile  lamentable  consequences  to  the  perpetrators. 

The  person  for  whose  murder  these  men  suffered,  was  Richard 
JciTNiNos.  His  age  was  about  seventy,  and  he  resided  in  Sugar  Loaf, 
a  small  village  within  the  limits  of  Warwick,  about  seven  miles  from 
Goshen,  in  the  county  of  Orange.  His  character  among  his  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintance  was  far  from  being  amiable,  his  temper  was 
sour  and  morose,  he  was  avaricious,  niggardly,  and  hu^-hearted  to  the 
poor ;  generally  engaged  in  law-suits,  and  on  the  whole  was  extremelv 
troublesome  and  vexatious  to  the  society  with  which  he  was  connected. 
We  should  have  spared  his  memory  these  recollections,  had  they  not 
been  a  necessair  preliminary  to  the  following  narrative. 

That  the  reader  may  correctly  understand  the  transactk>n,  it  wiU  be 
proper  to  take  a  concise  retrospect  of  some  facts,  that  were  intimately 
connected  with,  and  were  the  undoubted  cause  of  the  fatal  results  that 
ensued.  Several  years  before,  a  Mr.  Teed,  since  deceased,  made  his 
will,  in  which  he  devised  all  his  property,  wluch  was  considerable,  to 
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his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  Richard  Jenninp,  duriug  the  coutihttaiiCd 
of  her  natural  life,  and  to  his  son,  James  Teed,  the  rever^on  of  fifty 
acres  of  land,  being  part  of  the  vCstate,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother. 
This  will  was  considered,  by  thdse  best  acquainted  with  the  family 
concerns,  extremely  partial  and  unjust.  The  estate,  during  the  life  of 
the  -fathery  had  been  much  incumbered  with  debts,  which  must  event* 
ually  have  reduced  the  famOy  to  poverty,  had  it  not  been  for  the  enter- 
prise and  persevering  industry  or  this  son  i  but  he,  by  hb  diligence  tod 
economy,  m  a  few  years  paid  all  the  demands,  and  cleared  the  estate 
of  embarrassment.  It  was  natnral,  thereforei  for  young  Teed  to 
cherish  an  idea  that  the  estate  in  justice  belonged  to  him,  for  services 
actually  performed,  in  addition  to  his  general  right  as  the  natural  hein 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Teed,  his  widow  and  son  continu- 
ed for  some  time  to  reside  together  in  one  house.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstanoes,  and  deprived  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  James  Teed  en- 
tered into  life  under  all  the  disadvanti^es  attendant  upon  povertv. 
Yet  not  disheartened  by  his  untoward  condition,  and  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  comfortable  living,  by  industry,  he  engaged  with  zeal  and 
earnestness  in  business ;  but  unfortunately  undertaking  more  than  he 
was  able  to  accomplish,  with  the  means  he  possessed,  he  was  involved 
in  debts  beyond  his  ability  to  pay,  and  in  struggling  to  extricate  himself 
from  embarrasanent  he  prevailed  on  his  mother  to  release  to  him  her 
right  in  the  fifty  acre  lot,  that  by  possessing  the  same  free  and  clear  of 
incumbrances  he  m^ht  be  at  liberty  to  borrow  the  money  he  needed 
upon  a  mortgage  of  the  land.'  Jennings,  the  brother,  understanding 
what  was  proposed,  very  ungenerously  interfered,  and  prevailed  on  his 
sister  to  withold  the  release,  and  taking  her  home,  she  lived  with  him 
the  remwider  of  her  life,  and  before  her  death  was  induced  to  convey 
all  her  right  to  the  estate  to  him.  The  effect  of  these  unfriendly  pro- 
ceedings was  highly  injurious  to  Teed,  who  would  probably  soon  have 
extricated  himself  fix^m  difficulty,  could  he  have  obtained  the  loan  of 
a  small  sum ;  but  being  unable  to  give  adequate  security,  he  was  soon 
reduced  to  the  peatest  distress.  Soon  after,  however,  he  conveyed 
the  hmd  to  David  Conkling,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  his  debts,  was  induced  to  leave  the  country,  and  was  absent 
about  two  years. 

In  the  meantime  Conkling  recovered  possession  of  the  land  by  a 
suit  at  law.  This  was  a  mortifying  stroke  to  Jennings,  and  excited 
all  his  virulent  passions ;  he  therefore  commenced  a  suit  against  Conk- 
ling to  recover  back  the  premises.  This  action  passed  thitiugh  the 
several  stages  of  legal  }>roceedings,  and  was  terminated  in  November, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  against  Conkling,  and  Jennings  would 
have  had  his  writ  of  possession  in  January  succeeding. 

Several  years  elapsed  while  these  controversies  were  litigating  at  a 
great  expense  of  time  and  money  to  the  parties,  and  with  4io  small 
irritation  of  their  feelings.  Small  beginmngs  arc  often  followed  by 
serious  and  most  fatal  consequences  in  the  end.     No  doubt,  the  con* 
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teutioli  about  a  piece  of  land,  which  belonged  to  neither  of  the  liti- 
gants, caused  the  violent  death  of  one  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  other. 
^  While  Jennings  and  ConkSng  were  indulging  tbeir  malignant  pas- 
sions in  this  contest,  they  were  perpetually  worrying  each  other  in 
controversies  of  minor  importance,  in  the  courts  and  before  justice 
of  the  peace.  I'hese  vexatious  proceedings,  indicating  a  deep  and 
settled  hostility  on  the  one  side,  produced  no  agreeable  feelings  on  the 
other.  Such  violent  and  persevering  animosity  was  offensive  to  their 
families  and  neighbors ;  and  in  such  contentious  scenes  were  engen* 
dered  those  malignant  passions  which  brought  about  the  most  atrocious 
crime  that  human  depravity  can  suggest.  A  spirit  of  litigation  once 
excited  in  minds  previously  disposed  to  contention  seldom  ceases  but 
with  the  destruction  of  property,  the  depravation  of  moral  principle, 
or  the  loss  of  life.  When,  as  in  the  present  instance,  that  spirit  exists 
among  neighbors  and  relatives,  it  is  more  unretentii^,  persevering  and 
destructive,  than  among  strahgers.  This  is  proved  by  daily  experi- 
ence. 

After  explaining  the  causes  that  led  to  the  melancholy  result,  we 
will  give  a  concise  detail  of  the  transaction  itself,  as  related  in  court, 
and  shall  then  give  the  testimony  in  the  words  of  the  several  witnesses, 
prenusing  a  short  account  of  the  criminals,  and  the  reasons  they  each 
nad  for  engaging  in  the  murder. 

David  ConkUng  belonged  to  a  respectable  family,  possessed  a  de<cetit 
property,  and  before  this  event  sustained  a  Rood  character.  The  great 
loss  of  property,  and  the  irritation  of  his  feelings,  from  his  long  con- 
troversy with  Jennings,  and  ultimate  disappointment,  so  enraged 
him  that  nothing  but  the  life  of  his  enemy  could  quiet  his  mind ;  but 
as  eidier  from  cowardice  or  the  remains  ojf  the  moral  sense,  he  t^coiled 
at  the  thought  of  doing  the  deed  himself,  he  resolved  to  employ  an 
assassin. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  the  reasons  will  pretty  plainly  ap* 
pear  which  induced  Teed  to  wish  the  death  of  Jennings,  ana  to  parti- 

Xte  in  the  murder.  He  was  a  man  of  ambitious  feelings,  had  a  good 
nation,  and  more  than  ordinary  talents.  It  was  peculiiirly  morti- 
fying to  his  pride,  and  aspiring  disposition,  to  be  kept  down  by  the  hard 
hand  of  Poverty,  and  compelled  to  drag  out  his  existence  on  a  level 
with  the  lowest  grades  in  society ;  he  Imd  the  most  bitter  antipathy 
against  the  man  whom  he  considered  as  the  wicked  cause  of  his  ae^- 
dation.  In  endeavoring  to  place  himself  in  a  more  eligible  situation^ 
he  forgot  his  moral  obligations,  and  while  plotting  the  death  of  Jen- 
nings, procured  Ws  own. 

No  reason  can  be  given  why  Mrs.  Teed  intermeddled  in  the  bu«- 
ness,  but  her  connexion  with  her  husband,  her  interest  in  his  aflUrs,  and 
the  obligation  she  was  under  to  follow  his  directions.  All  this,  though 
it  may  palliate  her  crime  in  Ae  view  of  the  world,  b  by  no  means  a 
justification. 

No  inducement  transpired  on  the  trials  sufficient  to  engage  Dunning 
20 
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to  assist  in  the  murder,  but  the  promise  of  Conkling  tt)  pay  him  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  prospect  that  Jennings  would  reap  the  gram 
he  had  sown  on  the  land  the  preceding  season,  while  improving  the 
same  under  Conkling.  These  reasons  were  sufficient  to  engage  an  ig- 
norant and  passionate  wretch  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow  being. 

Jack  Hodges,  the  last  of  the  conspirators,  was  extremely  ignorant, 
&ut  possessed  a  strong  mind,  and  a  most  tenacious  memory.  Hi» 
moral  conduct  in  general  was  unexceptionable,  excepting  a  habit  of 
intemperance.  It  was  owing  to  this  failing  that  be  was  induced  to 
engage  m  the  murder^  Conkling  knew  his  foible,  and  that  its  in* 
diugence  made  him  a  fiiadmau.  The  iheans  to  obtain  his  end  were 
•asily  applied,  and  they  produced  the  intended  effect. 

Jack  having  on  the  19th  of  December,  concluded  as  already  ob- 
served, to  commit  the  murder>  preparations  were  made  at  Conkling's, 
who  lived  near  Goshen,  and  five  miles  from  Teed's.  On  Saturday^ 
Conkling  chaiiged  his  g^n  with  powder  and  shot  in  Jack's  presence^ 
showing  him  how  to  load  it  in  case  it  shoul^  be  necessary ;  and  having 
^en  him  all  needful  instructions  told  him  to  go*  to  the  house  where 
Teed  and  Dunning  lived,  and  they  would  assist  him  in  killing  Jen- 
nings. Jack  accordingly  left  Conkling's  when  the  sun  was  about  aa 
hour  high,  and  arrived  at  Teed's  in  the  evening,  but  to  his  great  dis- 
appointment learned  that  he  had  gone  to  New-York.  He  immediately 
made  his  business  known  to  Dunning  and  Mrs.  Teed,  who  freely  con- 
versed with  him  on  the  subject,  the  latter  telling  him  it  was  right  to 
kill  the  old  fellow,  as  he  deserved  to  die  for  his  conduct  to  them,  and 
the  latter  suggested  ways  and  means  to  carry  their  purpose  into  effect; 
one  of  which  was  to  go  to  Jenning's  house  and  shoot  him  through  the 
window.  To  this  Jack  objected,  as  thereby  they  might  injure  some 
one  they  did  not  intend.  Mrs.  Teed  treated  Jack  with  whiskey  aa 
soon  as  he  came,  and  told  him  to  take  it  as  often  as  he  wanted,  for 
there  was  pleiity  of  it  in  the  jug,  and  it  was  got  on  purpose  for  him. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  after  Jenmngs  had  recovered 
judgment  for  the  land,  in  November,  there  would  be  a  month  or  more 
during  which  Conkling  and  his  tenants,  Teed  and  Dunning,  would 
continue  to  occupy  it,  before  Jennings  could  obtain  his  writ  of  pos- 
^ession  in  January.  This  interval  Conkling  determined  to  improve  in 
the  best  manner  he  could,  for  his  own  advantage ;  he  therefore  di* 
rccted  Teed  and  Dunning  to  cut,  draw  away,  and  sell  as  much  timber 
as  possible  before  they  should  be  turned  ouL  In  consequence  of  this 
direction,  great  spoil  was  made  of  the  wood  in  a  grove  on  the  prem- 
ises.  Jennings  knew  what  was  doing,  and  did  all  he  could  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  his  property,  but  to  little .  or  no  purpose.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  Monday  the  twenty-first  of  December,  he  told  his  family 
he  would  go  and  see  what  was  doing  on  the  land,  and  walked 
away  accordingly.  In  going  to  the  wood  lot,  he  had  to  pass  the  house 
of  Teed  and  Dunning,  and  as  he  was  going  by,  he  was  observed  by 
Dunning,  who  went  into  Mrs.  Tecd's  room  where  Jack  was,  and  told 
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Um  of  it.  He  rose  from  the  table  where  he  was  eQtIng  breakfast,  and 
took  the  gun  from  behmd  the  door,  while  Mrs.  Teed  brought  him  tho 
powder  and  shot,  and  gave  him  another  dram.  Jack  hesitated  about 
going,  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Teed,  anxiously  asked  her  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  in  the  business.  She  replied  that  it  was  time  the  old 
savage  was  out  of  the  world.  Thus  encouraged  he  walked  away,  ta- 
king a  direction  across  the  fields  to  the  woods,  while  Dunning  followed 
Jennings  round  in  the  road  ;  and  when  Jack  came  on  the  ground,  he 
saw  Jennings  and  Dunning  talking  together.  He  went  toward  them, 
and  when  within  a  short  distance  Jennings  asked  Jack  if  he  had  as- 
sisted in  cutting^the  timber.  He  told  him  he  had,  then  turned  tus 
back  towards  them  and  cocked  his  piece.  Dunning  at  the  same  tim^ 
walked  away  from  Jennings,  who  probably  suspecting  from  thesis 
movements  something  of  the  truth,  asked  Jack  if  the  gun  was  loaded^ 
Jack  said  it  was  not,  and  instantly  taking  aim,  fired  ^t  his  bead^  at  the 
distance  of  ten  feet,  and  Jennings  fell  back  oj(^  his  aeat.  The  shot 
took  effect  on  one  side  of  his  face,  near  the  eje^  and  glancing,  took 
off  part  of  the  ear.  In  the  opiaion  of  the  surgjeon,  who  afterwaids 
examined  the  body,  0ic  shot  wound  was  not  mortal.  Jack,  on  seeing 
the  condition  that  Jennings  was  In,  and  reflecting  upon  what  he  had 
done,  was  horror  struck,  and  was  about  to  go  away,  when  Dunning 
ran  to  him,  and  seizing  the  gun,  exclaimed,  "  D — n  him,  he  is  not 
dead  yet ,  will  you  undertake  a  piece  of  business,  and  not  finish  it  ?* 
and  going  hastuy  to  Jennings,  struck  him  several  times  with  the  gun, 
till  the  stock  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  Jennings  was  quite  dead.  It 
appeared  on  examination  that  the  skull  was  extensively  fractured  in 
tho  forehead,  and  that  death  was  evidently  the  effect  of  the  blows. 
Dutining  then  collected  the  fragments  of  the  gun,  gave  &em  to  Jack, 
and  they  returned  to  the  house  by  different  ways,  as  they  came.  Jack 
told  Mrs.  Teed  that  he  had  killed  Jennings.  She  appeared  pleased, 
and  again  treated  him.  He  staid  about  the  house  that  day,  and  at  two 
in  the  morning  returned  to  ConkJing's,  when  telling  what  he  had|done, 
he  gave  him  the  remnants  of  the  gun. 

The  place  where  the  murder  was  committed  was  an  open  field,  in 
pldn  view  of  the  road. and  several  dwelling  houses.  Dunning's  al- 
most daily  business  was  to  draw  wood  from  the  same  field,  and  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  mangled  body.  It  was  owing  to  a  singular  practice 
of  the  deceased,  that  the  body  was  not  found  till  the  twenty-eighth  of 
December,  a  week  after  the  murder.  He  often  left  home  upon  some 
trifling  affair,  that  might  be  done  in  a  short  time,  was  absent  several 
days,  and  gave  no  account  of  his  business,  or  what  detained  him  so 
long.  The  family,  therefore,  were  not  concerned  at  his  absence,  till 
the  last  of  the  week,  when  they  became  uneasy,  and  inquired  at  those 
places  where  they  might  expect  to  hear  of  him ;  but  as  their  inquiries 
were  vain,  the  people  of  Warwick  agreed  to  make  a  thorough  search 
the  next  day.  The  people  assembled  accordingly  at  Sugar  Loaf,  and 
obtaining  such  information  as  the  family  and  others  could  give,  or  was 
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suggested  by  the  ciroumstances  of  the  case»  they  took  Tarioiis  direc* 
tious,  and  die  body  was  soon  found  in  the  condition  that  has  been 
mentioned.  A  jury  of  inquest  was  held  on  the  body,  by  John  Cur- 
lice,  one  of  the  Coroners  of  Warwick.  A  lai^e  number  of  witnesses 
were  examined  by  the  jury,  and  upon  due  consideration  of  all  the  ev- 
idence before  them,  gave  a  verdict  "  That  Richard  Jennin^  was  mur- 
dered by  Jack  Hodges,  and  that  David  Conkling  and  David  Dunning 
were  accessaries."  The  two  last  were  immediately  committed  to  p^ 
on,  and  soon  after  James  Teed,  and  Hannah  Teed  his  wife,  followed 
them,  but  the  last,  in  consideration  of  her  peculiar  coiiiditiop,  was  i^  ^ 
few  days  admitted  to  baU^ 

Strenuous  endeavors  had  been  made  by  Conkling,  immediately  aftev 
the  murder,  to  persuade  Jack  to  go  away,  but  he  continued  to  loiter 
about,  apparently  unconcerned,  till  Saturday,  w^en  by  the  joint  per- 
suasion oi  Conkling  and  Teed,  he  departed ;  but  was  so  dilatory  in 
his  movements,  that  though  he  left  Goshen  at  noon  he  did  not  reach 
Newbui^h,  a  distance  of  only  twenty  miles,  till  sunaet  the  next  day. 
Fearing  that  Jack  would  not  make  his  escape  with  sufficient  expedi- 
tion, Teed  went  after  him  on  Sunday,  and  overtook  him  before  be 
reached  Newbuigh.  They  staid  there  that  night,  and  Teed  saw  him 
on  board  the  ferry  boat,  before  he  returned.  Jack  purposed  to  go  to 
New-York,  ajod  ship  for  sea  as  soon  as  po^sible,  and  to.  promote  his 
views  he  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Conkling  to  a  friend  of 
Jus  in  New-York.  Jack,  therefore,  after  crossing  the  river,  took  the 
road  over  the  Highlands  towards  that  city,  but  aft^r  travelling  a  few 
miles,  he  heard  of  a  sloop  at  Cold  Spring  Landing,  opposite  West 
Point,  that  was  soon  to  sail  for  New-Tork ;  he  went  thither,  agreed 
for  his  passage  on  Tuesday,  and  arrived  at  New- York  on  Wednesday. 

In  the  mean  time  vigorous  measures  were  taking  at  Goshen  and  t£e 
vicinity,  to  find  and  apprehend  Jack.  Two  parties  went  in  pursuit  of 
him  on  Tuesday.  One  of  them  went  to  Newburgh  in  his  track, 
crossed  the  river,  and  traced  him  to  Cold  Spring  Landing,  but  finding 
he  was  gone  to  New-York,  followed  with  all  possible  expedition.  Ar- 
riving there  early  on  Thursday  morning,  they  arrested  him  as  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  vessel  on  an  errand  for  the  captwn.  They  first 
took  him  before  the  city  police,  and  then  entered  a.  vessel  and  sdled 
to  Haverstraw,  Jack  denied  any  knowledge  of,  or  participation^in  the 
murder,  but  appeared  greatly  distressed.  He  continued  steady  in  his 
denial,  resisting  the  solicitation  and  advice  of  his  attendants  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  ensuing  night,  when  he  made  a  full  confesdon,  and  gave  a 
minute  relation  of  the  whole  transaction.  This  story,  which  we  shall  g^ve 
at  length  in  its  place,  he  never  varied  from  afterwards,  but  repeated  it 
steadily  in  all  the  subsequent  conversations  and  critical  examinations 
in  court.  At  Haverstraw  a  waggon  was  procured  and  the  piisoner 
was  conveyed  to  Goshen,  where  he  arrived  on  Saturday  the  second  of 
January,  1819.  He  was  exammed  by  five  magistrates,  and  committed 
to  prison. 
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Jack  Hodges^  was  a  principal  witness  in  all  the  trials.  He  told  the 
story  first  to  those  who  took  nim  in  New- York,  afterwards  repeated  it 
to  five  magistrates  in  Goshen,  who  wrote  it  down,  and  testified  on  the 
stand  in  the  several  tiials.  The  following  statements  are  answers  to 
questions  put  to  him,  'which  will  account  for  the  sentences  being  short 
and  not  connected. 

He  said,  '^  A  year  ago  last  harvest,  Teed  told  me  I  was  a  fit  person, 
to  destroy  Jennings.     Sometime  last  fall  Conkling  said,  after  Jennings 
had  been  with  him,  he  wished  he  had  killed  him,  and  thrown  him  into 
the  brook ;  and  the  same  evening  Conkling  requested  me  to  kill  him. 
During  the  court  last  November,  Conkling  and  Teed  both  said  they 
wanted  Jennings  murdered,  and  wished  I  would  do  it.     Several  times 
after  court  they  both  spoke  to  me,  and  told  me  not  to  let  my  mind  fail 
me,  for  I  should  have  spirits  enough,  that  Teed  and  Dunning  would 
assist  me,  and  if  I  woula  go,  he  would  divide  a  thousand  dollars  be- 
tween Dunning  and  me.     On  the  Thursday  before  the  murder,  Conk- 
liAg  aud  Teed  took  me  out  under  the  hovel,  and  after  half  an  hour's 
conversation^  I  agreed  to  go  to  Teed's  on  Saturday  apd  kill  Jennings. 
They  promised  to  give  Dunning  and  me  one  thousand  dollars  for  doing^ 
it     On  Saturday  Conkling  loaded  the  gun  in  the  cellar  kitchen,  and 
showed  me  how  to  do  it.     When  the  sun  was  about  an  hour  high,  I 
went  towards  Teed's  with  the  gun,  and  got  there  about  eight  o'clock. 
Teed  was  gone  to  New- York.     I  conversed  freely  with  Dunning  an^ 
Mrs.  Teed  about  the  murder.     They  both  approved  of  it,  and  Dun-^. 
ning  said  he  would  assist  me.     Mrs.  Teed  gave  me  whiskev»  and  tol(| 
me  to  help  myself  when  I  wanted,  out  of  a  jug  which  stfe  showed  me^ 
I  eat  ia  Mrs^  Teed's  room,  though  Dunning  asked  me  several  times  ta 
eat  with  him.     The  next  day  Mrs.  Teed  went  to  meeting,  and  tol^ 
me  to  make  free  use  of  the  whiskey.     Monday  morning,  when  I  waa^ 
at  breakfast,  and  about  half  done.  Dunning  came  in  and  told  me  that 
Jenmngs  was  going  by.     I  rose  from  the  table,  took  the  gun,  and  ask^ 
ed  Mrs.  Teed  for  the  powder  and  shot,  and  some  whiskey,  which  shov 

rive  me.  I  went  out  and  saw  Dunning  following  at  a  small  distance., 
went  across  lots  by  the  still  house.  When  I  got  to  the  wood  lot 
Dunning  and  Jennings  were  talking  together  and  coming  towards  me.. 
When  they  drew  nigh,  Jennings  asked  me  if  I  had  assisted  to  cut  hijSk 
timber.  I  told  him  I  had.  Dunning  walked  away  from  Jennings.  I 
then  turned  my  back  towards  them,  and  cocked  the  gun.  Jennings 
asked  me  if  it  was  loaded.  I  told  him  it  was  not.  I  then  levelled  the 
gun  and  fired  it  at  Im  head,  and  he  fell  back  on  his  seat.  Dunning  then 
ran  to  me,  saying,  **  D — ^n  him,  he  is  not  dead  yet — will  you  undertake 
a  jnece  of  business  and  not  finish  it  1"  He  then  took  the  gun  and 
struck  Jennings  on  the  head  several  times,  he  groaning' bitterly  at  ev- 
ery stroke.  The  gun  stock  broke  to  shivers  by  the  blows,  and  be 
picked  up  the  pieces  and  gave  them  to  me.  We  then  parted,  ahd  I 
went  to  the  houde  as  we  came.  I  told  Mrs.  Teed  what  we  had  done ; 
the  smiled  and  treated  oie.     I  staid  about  there  all  day»  not  choosing 
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to  be  seen  carrying  a  ))roken  gun,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing left  Teed's,  and  came'  to  Conkling's  at  day-light,  and  put  the 
pieces  of  the  gun  under  my  bed.  ConKling  got  up,  and  went  down 
into  the  kifchen,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  done  the  business  he  sent  me 
to  do,  and  I  told  him  I  had.     I  then  gave  him  the  broken  gun,  the 

Jowder^nd  shot,  and  began  to  tell  him  how  we  had  killed  Jennings, 
ut  he  told  me  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  it.  I  laid  down  and  slept  part 
of  that  day,  and  the  next  morning  Conkling  told  me  he  was  afraid  the 
murder  would  be  found  out,  and  wished  I  would  go  away.  Conkling 
frequently  urged  me  to  go  away,  till  I  did  go  on  Saturday  about  noon. 
Conkling  then  gave  me  ten  dollars,  and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ad&ir,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his  in  New-York.  I  left  my  clothes,  which  Conkling 
said  he  would  send  to  me  at  New-York,  and  went  through  Chester*, 
and  st^d  at  Isaac  Hallock's  that  night.  I  went  on  the  next  day,  and 
just  as  I  was  entering  Newburgh,  Teed  overtook  pie,  riding  on  Conk- 
ling's  mare.  He  reproved  me  for  not  going  faster,  and  told  me  to 
keep  sight  of  him  and  come  into  the  house  where  I  should  sec  him 
6top.  I  slept  that  night  with  a  black  family  in  the  village,  and  saw 
Teed  the  next  morning  at  the  ferry  stairs.  He  hurried  me  on  board 
the  boat,  and  told  me  he  would  see  me  in  New-York.  I  crossed  the 
river,  and  took  the  road  over  the  Highlands  to  New-York.  At  Lob- 
dell's  tavern  I  heard  of  a  wood  sloop  at  Cold  Spring  Landing,  about 
to  sail  to  New- York.  I  went  there,  and  the  captain  agreed  to  carry 
me  for  my  work  on  board.  We  arrived  at  New- York  on  .Wednesday, 
and  when  I  was  going  into  the  city  to  buy  some  articles  for  the  cap- 
tain, on  Thursday,  I  was  arrested  and  brought  back  to  Goshen.  I 
denied  at  first  that  I  was  concerned  in  the  murder,  but  before  we  left 
the  vessel  I  told  all  I  knew  about  it." 

Charles  B.  Durland  said,  ^^  I  was  one  that  went  in  pursuit  of  Jack. 
We  heard  of  him  in  Newburgh,  where  we  staid  on  Tuesday  night. 
The  next  morning  we  crossed  the  river  and  took  diflferent  routes,  till 
we  heard  of  him  at  LobdelPs  tavern,  and  that  he  was  gone  to  Cold 
Spring  Landing.  We  went  there,  and  finding  the  sloop  had  sailed, 
proceeded  with  all  speed  to  New- York,  where  we  arrested  him  on 
Thursday  and  brought  him  to  Goshen.  In  the  relation  he  gave  us  on 
board  the  sloop,  his  account  of  the  afi'air,  in  every  thing  material,  is 
exactly  the  same  as  his  testimony  before  die  court." 

Joshua  Terry  said,  "  I  keep  a  tavern  in  Newburgh,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  street,  in  a  yellow  house,  and  recollect  that  Teed  and  Jack 
were  there  at  the  time  he  mentions." 

Noble  Howell  said,  **  I  found  a  gun  lock,  and  some  broken  pieces 
of  the  stock  near  where  the  body  was  found." 

Samuel  S.  Seward  said,  "  I  am  a  surgeon  and  examined  the  head 
on  Tuesday,  and  judge  that  the  wound  on  the  side  of  the  head  was 
not  mortal,  but  his  skull  was  deeply  fractured  in^he  forehead,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  causing  death." 

Samuel  J.  Wilkm  stud,  "  I  have  heard  Jack's  testimony  in  court. 
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and  find  it  comport  very  esKetly  wkh  the  statement  on  hh  examination." 

William  M' Whiorter  said,  "  Dunning  told  me  he  saw  Jennings  on 
Monday  morning,  and  went  with  him  as  far  as  Knap's  hars,  on  the  way 
to  where  the  murder  was  committed." 

A  number  of  respectable  witnesses  tesified,  that  they  had  often 
heard  the  prisoner  wish  Jennings  dead— and  say  that  it  would  be  no 
harm  to  kill  him-^that  they  would  as  lief  kill  him  as  a  squirrel — ^that 
they  would  give  (various  sums  mentioned)  to  any  one  who  would  kill 
him,  and  other  expressions  of  similar  import. 

Jack  Hodges  was  the  most  important  witness  on  these  trials ;  his 
testimony  was  direct  and  positive,  and  went  directly  to  the  crimination 
of  the  other  prisoners.  He  was  critically  and  thoroughly  examined 
several  times,  and  uniformly  told  a  rational  and  consistent  story.  In 
one  of  the  trials  he  was  more  than  seven  hours  uninterruptedly  under 
examination,  when  he  was  sifted  and  criticised  with  all  the  skill  and 
dexterity  of  the  counsel,  and  no  essential  deviation  or  inconsistency  was 
detected  in  any  part  of  his  long  and  tedious  statement.  His  story  was 
sJso  confirmed  in  many  important  particulars,  as  well  by  the  confes* 
sions  of  the  prisoners,  as  the  testimony  of  other  and  unimpeachable 
witnesses.  On  the  whole,  there  was  such  a  frankness,  and  appear- 
ance of  truth  and  candor,  in  his  whole  demeanor,  that  the  court  and 
the  spectators  generally  were  fully  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  his 
story,  and  that  implicit  reliance  might  safely  he  placed  thereon.  Judge 
Van  Ness  told  the  convicts,  in  his  final  address  to  them,  "  That  they 
had  been  convicted  on  testimony  satisfactory  to  his  mind." 

On  th«  twenty-third  of  February,  a  Special  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner w^as  held  at  Goshen,  at  which  the  following  indictments  were 
found.  Against  Jack  Hodges,  as  a  principal  in  the  murder  of  Richard 
Jennings;  against  David  Dunning,  as  principal,  and  accessair  before 
and  after  the  fact ;  against  James  Teed,  as  an  accessary,  before  and 
after  the  fact ;  against  David  Conkling,as  an  accessary,  before  and  af- 
ter the  fiict ;  and  against  Hannah  Teed,  an  accessary  before  and  after 
the  fact.  On  which  indictments,  Jbeiug  arraigned,  they  severally 
pleaded  not  guilty. 

They  were  then  set  to  the  bar  severally  to  be  tried.  The  trial  of 
Jack  Hodges  took  place  on  Friday  the  26th  of  February,  and  the  jury 
alter  hearing  the  cause,  retired,  and  in  about  an  hour,  returned  into 
court  with  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

On  the  same  day  commenced  the  trial  of  James  Teed,  which  waa 
continued  from  day  to  dav,  until  Thursday  the  fourth  of  March,  when 
the  cause  was  riven  to  the  jury,  who  in  fifteen  minutes  pronounced 
theprisoner  guilty. 

^  The  trial  of  David  Conkling  began  on  the  same  day,  and  was  con-* 
tinued  from  day  to  day,  until  Monday  the  eighth  of  March,  when  the 
jury  retired,  and  the  next  morning  at  the  opening  of  the  court,  deliv- 
ered a  verdict  of  guilty. 
On  the  19th  of  March,  Hannah  Teed  was  brought  into  court,  and 
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upon  motion  of  her  counsel,  and  leave  obtained,  she  retracted  her  plea 
of  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  accessary  after  the  fact,  and  plead 
guilty ;  the  District  attorney  then  entered  a  nolle  prosequi  upon  the 
chaise  of  being  accessary  before  the  fact. 

The  trial  of  David  Dunning  then  commenced,  and  was  continued 
until  the  10th  of  March,  when  he  was  pronounced  guilty  by  the  jury. 

On  Thursday,  the  11th  of  March,  tne  five  convicts  were  brought 
into  court  to  receive  sentence.  Hannah  Teed  was  first  called,  to 
whom  the  court  observed,  that  though  strict  law  would  inflict  a  much 
severer  punishment  for  her  Crime,  yet  as  the  purposes  of  justice  would 
be  as  well  answered,  the  court  out  of  feelings  of  humanity,  tenderness 
to  her  sex,  and  a  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  her  situation,  had  conclu- 
ded to  sentence  her  only  to  a  nominal  punishment,  which  was  **  that 
she  should  h'i  imprisoned  in  the  ccJunty  goal  for  one  month." 

The  other  convicts  were  then  called  up,  and  Judge  Van  Ness  aftef 
addressing  them  in  a  solemn  and  pathetic  manner,  pix)nounced  on 
them  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which  was,  "  that  they  be  taken  from 
hence,  to  the  place  whence  they  came,  and  thence  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution on  Fnday  the  16th  day  of  April  next,  and  there,  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  three,  be  hanged  oy  the  neck  till  they  are  dead." 
And  that  after  the  execution,  "the  body  of  Jack  Hodges  be  delivered 
to  the  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Orange  county  for  dissec- 
tion." 

Previous  to  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  murderers 
of  Richard  Jennings,  the  two  convicts,  David  Conkling  and  Jack 
Hodges,  had  their  sentence  commuted,  by  the  legislature,  into  con- 
finement at  hard  labor  in  the  state  prison,  the  former  for  life,  and  the 
latter  for  twenty-one  years. 

On  the  16th  day  of  April,  1819,  James  Teed  and  David  Dunning 
were  executed  at  Goshen,  pursuant  to  their  sentence,  for  the  murder 
of  Richard  Jennings.  The  prisoners  were  taken  from  the  jail,  and 
conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  at  twelve  o'clock,  under  a  strong 
guard  of  infantry  and  dragoons.  Sheriff  Burnet,  after  reading  the 
death  wan^ints  of  the  four  convicts,  Conkling,  Teed,  Dunning  and 
Jack,  and  the  reprieves  of  Conkling  and  Jack,  addressed  the  assem- 
bled multitude  in  a  most  fseling  and  pathetic  manner,  in  the  following 
words : 

"  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  any  person  in  the  county  has 
suffered  the  last  pain  of  the  law  for  the  crime  of  murder. 

"  I  am  now,  however,  called  to  the  performance  of  a  necessary  but 
painful  duty,  appertaining  to  my  office  :  I  hope  I  shall  dischai^  it 
with  the  feelings  that  become  me.  Let  me  request  your  attention  for 
a  few  moments,  before  the  commencement  of  that  awful  spectacle 
which  will  engross  every  power  and  bind  up  every  faculty  in  terror 
and  commiseration. 

"  The  cause  which  stirred  up  the  vindictive  passions  of  the  unfor- 
tunate men  you  now  behold,  was  in  itself  trifling — in  its  consequences 
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^«  penitence  i,  una.a5iSg.  refSioilX^n^^t?. 
ujiment  eternal  By  your  serious  and  orferiy%onducrfet  S^JE^ 
of  their  pumshment  have  it<  full  eflFect-rive^to  them  youi-^S 
S^J^i^^^JT  ?f  y^?  =.  ^y  *«  in«or5)le  decree  o/°brt  K^i 
ha^  dreadfuUy  Tiolated.  it  U  aU  they  ca«  a»k~it  is  all  you  cm^' 
And  may  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls  I"  ^  ^^' 

«.nrL1.!i''''"f *  "^^  *^*°  performed  by  the  r«rerend  gentlemen  pre- 
rTt^  Mr  ^^t*?°  *"J  aporopriate  discourse  was  dflive«S  by'S 
Rev.  Mr.  Fisk,  from  Numbers,  xxmi.  23.    Teed  wm  «.x««»«-S- -r 

and  fervently  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  earnestly  exhorted  aJl  to  ikl 
warnmg  by  ha  miserable  end.  and  avoid  those  wicked  pSuceswWch 
iSi^^lteK  *  -"!?•  *°  '^^  « °«"«ly  a»d  shameful  deSth.  SS 
fc!  -IM^^V'V'^.""'  °^  ^  sentence,  but  declared  to  the  last.  thS 
he  drf  not  strike  Jeniungs  as  testified  by  Jack.  At  half  pwt  tiro  th« 
drop  fell,  and  the  unhappy  men  expire-d.  The  sheriff  SSwtb 
great  humamty  and  propnety  on  the  affecting  occasion.  Nd  acciint 
So^Jor'i^'aS."""'"'^'  .pectators^was  estimated  itl^^S? 
The  community,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting  case 

•Si.  A  "  ""i^^T"  ??^*'"  ^^''««"  committed :  tl^  chawed 
Siti^n'L-r  »»^,»'f<»/fi»ir ana  impartial  trial;  the  court,  an?S 

vcstigations,  and  every  mdulgence,  that  the  condition  of  the  priaobMs. 
or  humanity  reqiured,  was  ful lygranted, and  their  conviction^aBdcoT- 
demnation  accorded  with  their  deserts.  There  is  also  but  one  senti. 
ment  respectmg  the  commutation  of  the  punishment  of  Conkling  and 
Jack,  and  the  execution  of  the  othere;  ft  is  believed  that  if  such  a 
measure  was  expedient,  the  selection  of  the  legislature,  made  from 
partial  and  incorrect  representations,  was  erroneous ;  it  would  have 
gnren  greater  satisfiiction  to  the  pubUc,  had  aU  the  convicte  shared 
tne  same  late,  either  of  commutation  or  execution ;  but  if  a  distinction 
were  proper,  Conkling  was  the  first  of  the  four  who  ought  to  have 
been  serapart  for  execution ;  for  he  was,  bevond  a  doubt,  the  oriinnal 
contnyer,  instigator,  and  prompter  of  the  murder,  which  never  would 
have  taken  place  had  it  not  been  by  his  procurement.  This  u  the 
umvertal  opinion.  ,■»•'» 


GEORGE    COOMBS, 

H  O  31  I  C  I  D  E  . 

This  person  was  a  seaman  by  profession,  and  served  in  the  navy  6f 
the  United  States,  through  the  late  war.  He  was  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  Enterprise,  when  she  captured  the  Boxer,  and  was  in  the  bat^e 
between  the  Constitution  and  the  Cyanne  and  Levant.  His  general 
character  was  good.  On  the  return  of  the  Constitution  to  port,  he 
formed  an  illicit  connexion  with  an  abandoned  woman  by  the  name  of 
Maria  Henry.  They  dwelled  together  in  Clark  street  at  the  North 
'  end  of  Boston,  as  man  and  wife. 

On  the  Idthday  of  June,  1816,  the  soi  dhant  Mrs.  Coombs  was 
somewh&t  intoxicated ;  nevertheless  they  passed  the  day  quietly  tifl 
late  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  lady  was  sitting  on  the  sailor's^ 
Icnees.  One  Eliza  Snow  was  present  Mrs.  Coombs  requested  her 
partner  to  make  a  fire,  and  he  peremptorily  refused,  with  an  oath.  She 
then  said  that  she  would  make  the  lire  and  get  tea,  but  that  he  should 
Bot  partake  of  it.  With  that  the  woman  left  the  room  in  a  passioh, 
and  went  into  the  kitchen.  He  followed  her,  as  much  enraged  as  she^ 
and  a  quarrel  instantly  took  place.  A  woman  in  the  next  apartment, 
hearing  the  noise,  looked  through  a  gimlet  hole,  and  saw  Coombs 
strike  his  paramour  down.  The  sufferer  cried  murder,  and  begged 
him  to  desist.  Howbeit  he  persisted  in  striking  and  kicking  her;  nay, 
even  stamped  on  her  twice.  At  last,  when  the  neighbors,  attracted 
by  the  noise,  came  in,  he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  laid  her  on  a  bed.* 

She  said,  •*  George  Coombs,  you*  have  given  me  my  death  wound  ; 
you  have  killed  me."  To  one  of  the  bystanders  she  said  she  had  hurt 
herself  by  falling ;  to  another  that  Coombs  had  killed  her.  She  then 
requested  that  some  one  would  go  for  a  physician.  Coombs  refused  to 
stir,  but  one  of  the  females  present  went. 

When  the  doctor  entered,  Coombs  was  walking  about  the  room 
much  agitated,  but  not  intoxicated.  Mrs.  Coombs  was  weak,  had  no^ 
perceptiWe  pulse,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  speak.  At  midnight  she 
COTired.  A  post  mortem  examination  discovered  a  bruise  on  the  left 
side,  which  had  ruptured  two  blood  vessels.  The  deceased  was  a  ro- 
bust, strong  woman. 

For  this  homicide,  George  Coombs  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1§16,  on  an  indictment  for  nrat'- 
der.     He  pleaded  not  guilty. 

A  mistake  did  then,  and  still  dcfes,"  generally  prevail  that  to  kill  a 
person  in  the  heat  of  passion,  can  be  no  greater  crime  than  man^ 
slaughter.  To  correct  tnis  impression  we  must  hear  state,  that  "  Mur- 
der," is,  in  law,  the  voluntarily  killing  any  human  being  under  the 
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peace  of  the  commonwealth,  with  malice  aforethought.  The  sense  of 
the  word  malice  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  ill  will  to  the  slain, 
but  denotes  an  action  proceeding  from  a  wicked  and  corrupt  motive, 
and  done  with  an  evil  mind.  This  applies  to  an  act  committed  in  such 
circumstances  as  evinces  a  heart  regardless  of  social  duty  and  fatally 
inclined  to  mischief.  Therefore  in  any  deliberately  cruel  act  against 
another,  however  sudden,  malice  b  implied.  These  principles  are 
clearly  enforced  by  Blackstone. 

It  appeared  in  the  prisoner's  favor,  that  the  deceased  was  habitually 
drunken,  given  to  profane  and  indecent  language,  and  of  a  turbulent 
and  furious  temper.  Coombs  had  always  appeared  to  be  much  at- 
tached to  her,  and  on  the  fatal  evening  said  he  leared  he  was  about  to 
lose  his  best  friend.  On  being  advised  by  a  man  present  to  abscond, 
Coombs  ordered  him  to  leave  the  house.  He  willingly  gave  money  to 
procure  the  physic  ordered  by  the  physician.  After  the  death  of  his 
paramour,  he  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  went  to  Charlestown  and 
returned  again  fearlessly.  Also,  four  out  of  seven  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  blows  given,  were  common  prostitutes.  The  person  who  wit- 
nessed the  act  of  stamping,  however,  was  of  unimpeached  character. 
Admitting  this  fact  to  be  true,  the  act  of  Coombs  was  undouhtely  a 
savage  murder,  but  the  testimony  of  this  witness  was  in  some  degree 
contodicted  by  other  evidence.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  and  dis- 
darged. 


WILLIAM    BEVANS, 

HOMICIDE. 

This  person  was  born  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  spent  the 
early  years  of  his  life  without  any  settled  employment.  He  rambled 
from  place  to  place,  in  different  occupaitions,  till  he  was  fifteen  yean 
old,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  United  Btates  Marine  Corps.  His  coun- 
tenance was  rather  prepossessing  than  otherwise.  The  offence  which 
gives  him  a  place  in  our  record,  was  committed  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was  on  board  the  United  States  line  of  battle  ship  Independence, 
then  lying  at  her  moorings  in  Boston  harbor,  about  naif  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1816,  he  was  stationed  by  a 
proper  officer  as  a  centinel  on  the  gun  deck,  near  the  galley,  where  the 
cooKing  is  usually  performed.  He  was  armed  with  a  bayonet,  as  is 
usual. 

The  hamesa  casky  being  that  cask  which  contains  the  ship's  daDy 
provisions,  stood  close  to  his  post.  While  he  was  walking  backward 
and  forwutl,  in  the  discharge  of  lus  duty,  Peter  Lunstrum,  one  of  the 
cook's  mates,  commenced  a  playful  scuffling  with  one  Duncan,  within 
the  precincts  of  Sevan's  post.  Bevans  had  received  orders  to  keep 
silence  about  the  g^ley,  to  allow  no  ncHse  or  quarrelling,  or  interfer- 
ence with  the  cooks.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders  Bevans  com- 
manded Lunstrum  and  Duncan  to  desist.     Lunstrum,  in  return,  called 

him  "a  d d  marine  son  of  a  b— h,"  and  bftde  him  attend  to  his 

post.  He  then  went  behind  the  harness  cask,  where,  as  cook's  mate, 
ne  had  a  right  to  go,  though  in  this  instance  he  did  not  go  thither  in 
the  discharge  of  ms  duty.  Leaning  on  the  harness  cask,  still  on  the 
centinel's  post,  Lunstrum  continued  hb  abuse  of  Bevans,  and  repeat- 
edlv  callea  him  a  liar.  Bevans  remonstrated  against  this  treatment, 
and  finding  that  Lunstrum  would  not  desist,  struck  him  two  or  three 
blows  across  the  wrist  with  the  flat  of  his  bayonet :  not  however,  with 
great  violence.  Lunstrum  on  this  became  more  angry,  and  in  addition 
to  Ube  words  he  had  used  before,  accused  the  soldier  of  having  stolen 
Us  clothes. 

Bevans  now  bade  him  ^o  about  his  bumness,  wislung,  as  he  said,  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Still  the  cook's  mate  persisted,  and  re- 
peatedly called  the  marine  a  liar.  Bevans  at  last  told  him  that  if  he 
repeated  the  words  again,  he  would  run  through  the  body,  Urn  or  any 
otner  man  who  should  abuse  him  on  his  post.  Lunstrum  replied  by 
again  calling  him  a  liar,  and  Bevans,  without  quickening  bis  pace, 
walked  toward  himr^  When  he  came  opposite  the  harness  casK,  on 
which  the  cook's  mate  was  yet  leaning,  ne  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 
with  Us  bayonet. 
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For  this  Bevans  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Circuit  Court,  on  the 
1 6th  of  December  following^  on  an  indictment  for  murder.  The  in* 
dictment  was  feanded  on  a  section,  of  that  act  of  Congress  wUoh  pro- 
Tides  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  pommitted  op  the  high  seas.  The 
section  in  question  specifies  that  ^^  the  trial  for  crimes  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  nartic-. 
nlar  state,  shall  be  in  the  district  where  the  offender  is  apprehenoed,  or 
into  which  he  may  firs^t  be  brought.'' 

The  indictment  contuned  two  counts,  intended  to  embrace  eTcry 
gA>und  of  jurisdiction  given  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases 
of  murder.  In  the  fint  of  the  counts  the  murder  was  alleged  to  have 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  high  seas,  and  in  the  second,  to  have  been 
committed  in  a  certain  haven,  about  half  a  mile  from  thcshores  of  the 
town  of  Boston ;  and  in  both  counts  as  having  occurred  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state. 

Beside  the  facts  above  ^ated,  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  was  un- 
armed during  the  fatal  altercation  with  Bevans,  on  whom  he  made  no 
attack,  save  with  his  tongue.  It  seemsthat  throughout  the  scene,  the 
demeanor  of  the  sentinel  was  calm  and  unruffled,  undisturbed  by  any 
apparent  gust  of  passion,  and  that  when  Lunstrum  sank  at  his  feet  he 
continued  to  walk  his  rounds  as  before,  with  coolness  and  composure. 
The  amount  of  the  ofience  in  the  eye  of  the  civil  law,  for  which  the 
cook's  mate  s^lfered  a  punishment  so  severe;  consisted  in  the  exercise 
of  an  unruly  tongue. 

The  prisoner  was  found  guiltv,  which  in  our  opinion  is  the  hardest 
case  in  our  collection.  It  was  bard  to  be  tried  by  the  civil  law  for  an 
act  committed  in  a  situati<m  where  martial  law  was  of  more  immediate 
and  paramoimt  consideration.  Soldiers  are  acquainted,  generally, 
with  no  law  but  law  martial,  and  act  in  conformity  to  its  statutes. 
Discipline  is  the  very  soul  of  the  army  and  navy,  wmch  could  not  m 
hour  exist  without  it  All  resistance  to  lawful  authority,  is,  in  the 
aimy,  overcome  by  immediate  force,  and  the  recusant  acts  at  hm 
own  peril.  Mutiny  may  be  quelled  by  blows,  and  martial  law  will 
justify  him  who  strives  to  overcome  it,  even  if  death  is  the  conse- 
quence of  his  endeavors.  Instant  and  wilful  disobedience  of  orders  is 
mutiny.  Besides,  the  post  of  a  sentinel  is  in  the  opinion  of  soldiers 
boly  ground,  not  to  be  profaned  by  insult  or  attack  of  any  kind.  The 
ehfuticter  of  Bevan's  profession  should  not,  perhaps,  be  admitted  as 
an  excuse  for  an  act  of  violence*  but  it  should  be  remeqibered  that  a 
nice  sense  of  honor  in  its  members  renders  an  army  doubly  efficient. 
If  ever  any  provocation  short  of  personfli  violence  could  justify  a  deadly 
retort  it  was  that  given  by  Lunstrum  to  Bevans.  The  sentinel  bore 
long  and  patientiy,  though  vilified  as  a  soldier  and  a  man,  and  resisted 
as  an  officer ;  for  a  sentmel  for  the  time  being  is  an  officer,  and  of  no 
riigfat  importance.  Sentinels  frequently  receive  special  orders  to  repel 
abuse  offered  them  on  their  posts  by  force  and  arms,  and  we  believe 
there  are  few  sokliers  who  would  not  conmder  titemselves  justified  in, 
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doing  80.  In  our  opinion  no  court  martial  would  have  punished  Bev** 
ans  for  the  death  of  Lunstrum  in  such  circumstances. 

The  civil  law  admits  three  justifications  of  killing ;  necessity,  ad* 
vancement  of  public  justice,  and  preventing  the  commission  of  some 
capital  offence.  If  an  officer  is  resisted  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
he  mkj  overcome  the  resistance  even  at  the  risk  of  taking  life,  and  the 
law  will  justify  him.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  was  precisely  the  case 
with  Be  vans — a  sentinel  is  punished  for  not  enforcing  his  orders.  If 
an  offieer  would  compel  rioters  to  disperse,  those  who  obstruct  him  do 
it  at  their  own  peril.  This  was  the  case  with  Lunstrum  and  Duncan ; 
they  were  committing  riotous  actions^  and  Lunstrum  resisted  the  law- 
ful authority. 

On  the  whole,  we  opine  that  Bevans  acted  rashly,  but  not  so  far 
wrongfully  as  to  deserve  the  punisbment  of  death. 


STEPHEN    AND    JESSE    BOORN, 

CHARGED     WITH     MURDER. 

The  trial  of  these  two  hrothers  for  a  crime  they  did  not  commit,  and 
their  conviction,  furnish  a  theme  of  deep  interest.  The  like  has  sel-' 
dom  happened  in  any  land,  and  their  case  has  greatly  increased  the 
difficulty  of  convictions  on  circumstantial  evidence.  We  give  a  ricetcb 
of  their  trial,  and  other  events  connected  with  it,  compiled  from  doc- 
uments of  unquestionable  authority. 

Russel  Colvin,  whom  they  were  accused  of  having  murdered,  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  the  Booms,  and  had  several  children  by  her.  He  was 
kt  all  times  possessed  of  but  a  feeble  capacity,  and  at  times  his  small 
mtellects  were  deranged.  As  he  was  not  always  able  to  provide  the 
Necessaries  of  life  for  hi-nself  and  family,  he  was  in  some  degree  de- 
pendent on  his  wife's  relatives.  Colvin  and  the  Booms  were  residents 
of  Manchester,  Bennington  County,  in  Vermont.  In  the  spring  of 
1812  he  disappeared,  and  was  given  up  by  his  friends  for  lost. 

In  September  1819,  Stephen  and  Jesse  Boorn  appeared  before  the 
Supreme  Court  held  at  Manchester,  to  meet  a  charge  of  murder. 
The  indictment  presented  that  they  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  1812, 
made  an  assault  on  Russel  Colvin ;  that  Stephen  stmck  the  said  Col- 
vin a  mortol  blow  on  the  back  part,  of  his  head  with  a  beechen  club, 
ef  which  he^died,  and  that  Jesse  Boom  was  present  aiding  and  abet- 
ting. The  second  count  charged  Jesse  as  principal,  and  Stephen  a» 
accessary. 

The  Boorns  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charge. 

Slanner  testified  that  he  knew  Russel  Colvin  many  yeairs, 

while  he  resided  with  Barney  Boorn,  his  father-in-law.  It  was  now 
seven  or  eight  years  since  Uolvin  had  been  in  Manchester.  The 
Spring"  preceding,  the  witness  had  attended  a  court  of  examination — • 
a  button,  knife,  and  some  bones  that  had  been  found  in  a  certain  oel 
lar-hole,  were  shown  by  the  witness  to  Mrs.  Colvin.  They  rabbed  the 
button  in  her  presence,  and  discovered  the  color,  as  well  as  a  flower 
in  the  centre.  The  knife  was  an  old-fashioned,  long  jack-knife,  that 
had  been  much  used.  They  showed  her  these  articles,  to  see  if  she 
would  recognise  them  as  having  belonged  to  her  missing  husband. 

According  to  Mrs.  Colvin's  testimony  before  the  court,  she  knew, 
the  button  to  have  been  worn  by  her  husband  the  last  time  she  saw 
him,  and- many  years  before. 

Mr.  Skinner  further  testified  that  on  the  evening  before  the  search 
for  Colvin's  body  took  place,  Jesse  Boom  told  him  he  suspected  his 
brother  Stephen  had  buried  the  body  on  a  neighboring  hill.  The  next 
day  Jesse  and  Mr.  Skinner  went  together  to  search  for  it.      On  their 
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return  Jesse  told  Mr.  Skinner  he  had  often  seen  old  Mrs.  Colviii^ 
Russel's  mother,  cut  tohacco  with  the  jack-knife,  that  had  been  found. 

Amo8  Boom  was  present  when  the  knife  and  button  were  found, 
and  the  knife  would  then  open  snd  shut.  TUs  happened  on  the  first 
of  May  precedii^  the  trial.  The  Sunday  after,  the  witness  was  one 
of  a  party  who  exammed  a  hollow  stump«  whence  they  dug  up  two 
nails,  and  a  number  of  bones.  One  of  the  nails  appeared  to  be  a  thumb 
nail ;  the  other  was  much  decayed.  The  witness  had  heard  Jesse 
Boom  say  that  he  believed  the  knife  to  be  Russel  Colvin's,  and  thftt 
he  felt  very  badly  about  it.  The  said  cellar-hole,  belonged  to  a  house 
that  had  been  removed  nineteen  years  before.  The  stump  was  about 
sixty  rods  from  Ae  cellar-hole,  near  the  bank  of  Battenkill  riv^r. 

Amos  Boorn  further  testified  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Col- 
vin-^that  said  Colvin  had  before  been  absent  from  home  a  long  time, 
and  had  returned.  The  often  mentioned  cellar-hole  was  not  huge 
enough  to  receive  a  cofiin. 

Truman  Hill  went  into  the  prbon  to  see  Jesse  Boorn  the  Saturday 
after  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  examination.  Jesse  told  him  he  be- 
lieved the  knife  was  Russel  Colvin's,  and  that  when  it  and  a  certain  hat 
were  presented  to  him  before  the  court,  lus  feelings  were  such  that  he 
was  ooliged  to  support  himself  by  leaning  on  a  pew.  While  saying  this 
he  was  much  agitated,  and  Mr.  Hill  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
Being  ui^d  he  said  he  believed,his  brother  Stephen  had  killed  Colvin, 
but  that  he  had  never  so  believed  till  he  went  into  William  Boom^s 
shop,  when  Stephen  and  William  Boom  were  both  in  it.  On  that 
occasion,  he  learned  the  manner  of  Colvin's  death,  and  now  thought 
he  knew  the  spot  where  the  body  was  buried  within  a  few  rods. 

About  this  time,  the  witness,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  prison,  let  a 
Mr.  Johnson  in  to  see  Jesse  Boorn.  Mr.  Johnson  exhorted  the  pris* 
oner  to  confess. 

Thomas  Jokmon  testified  that  at  the  time  Colvin  disappeared,  he,  the 
witness,  lived  on  the  farm  adjoining  that  of  Barney  Boom,  Colvin's  fa* 
ther-in*law.  XHolvin  at  that  time  lived  with  Barney  Boorn.  About  that 
time  he  saw  the  prisoners,  Russel  Colvin,  and  Lewis,  RussePs  son,  in 
a  lot  near  his  own  house.  They  appeared  to  be  quarrelling,  but  though 
the  witness  listened  he  could  not  ascertain  the  cause.  He  went  home, 
and  soon  after  going  to  the  door,  heard  the  parties  still  in  loud  de* 
bate.  He  then  went  to  a  ri«ng  ground,  whence  he  could  see  them 
without  being  himself  seen,  and  perceived  thjt  the  quarrellers  were 
picking  up  stones.     From  that  time  he  never  beheld  Russel  Colvin. 

Mr.  Johnson  heard  Stephen  Boom  say  on  the  day  of  his  examyiation, 
that  on  the  day  Colvin  disappeared,  he,  Stephen,  was  ploughing  on  the 
ridge  out  of  sight  of  the  spot  where  he,  the  witness,  had  witnessed  the 
quarrel.  He,  Stephen,  added  that  he  might  have  gone  to  the  spot  to 
see  the  boys,  but  did  not  work  there,  or  ever  pick  up  stones  at  that 
place. 

Stephen  Boom  had  since  told  Mr.  Johnson  a  difierent  talc,  viz : 
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ikat  6n  the  day  Colvin  disappeared,  he,  (Stephen,  Was  M  worit  in  othei^ 

K'  ices.  He  mentioned  that  he  that  day  killed  a  woodchvck,  and  that 
wis  Colvin  had  carried  it  home. 

Jesse  Boom  had  told  Mr.  Johnson,  that  on  the  day  so  many  timei 
speci&ed,  he,  Jesse,  had  also  been  at  another  part  of  the  town. 

Three  years  after  Colvin  went  off,  Mr.  Johnson  boueht  Burnej 
Boom's  farm.  His,  Johnson's,  children,  found  on  It  a.  Rat,  wUch 
though  decayed  and  mouldy,  the  witness  knei^  to  he  that  wom  by 
tSdlvm,  about  the  time  of  his  disappt^artoce. 

Lewis  CoMny  RussePs  son,  now  seventeen  years  old,  testified  to  the' 
jpicking  up  of  stones  several  days.  While  thus  engaged,  a  quarrel 
arose.  Russel  Cobrin  struck  Stephen  Boom  with  a  smSl  riding  stick, 
which  Stephien  requited  by  a  blow  on  the  neck  with  a  club.  Thl^ 
Mroke  knocked  Colvin  down,  but  he  soon  rose  and  strtibk  Stephen 
i^n.  Stephen  knoclced  Colvin  down  agaiii,  and  the  witness  bdng 
frightened,  then  ran  away.  He  saw  no  blood  drawn:  The  elub  was 
about  a  foot  long,  and  not  very  thick. 

The  dext  day  Stephen  Boom  told  the  witness  liot  td  nleiltion  what 
had  taken  place,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  did;  The  witness  prom- 
ised to  say  nothing  about  the  matter.  He  never  saw  his  father  again, 
er  for  a  year  heard  either  of  the  Boorns  say  what  became  of  him.  He 
had  onee  heard  Stephen  say  that  after  the  quarrel  Russel  Colvin  ran 
aWay  to  the  tnountain.  Witness  remembered  nothing  iJbout  the 
woodchuck  lilentioned  by  Stephen  Boom. 

Mn.  Eunice  Baldwin  related  a  (ionversatiot)  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Stephen  Boom  and  her  husband.  On  this  occasion  Stephen  said 
that  Russel  Colvin  had  disappeared  strangely — ^that  the  last  tiiAe  he 
Was  seetl,  he  went  into  the  woods  in  the  presence  of  a  numher  of  per* 
sons,  among  whom  were  himself  and  his  brother  Jessfe.  BtPiphen 
added  that  when  Russel  Colvin  went  to  the  woods,  Lewis  his  soh  was 
absent,  having  gone  tot  drinki  When  Lewis  came  back  he  asked  af- 
ter his  father,  and  one  of  them,  the  Booms,  answered  that  he  was  gcHie 
to  h-^11 ;  the  other  said  they  had  put  him  where  potatoes  would  not 
treeze^  Stephen  observed  to  Mr.  Baldwin  that  if  they  had  killed  Col- 
vin, it  was  not  likely  they  wouM  have  so  spoken  to  his  son.  Stephen 
said  moreover,  that  he  did  not  know,  but  some  believed  he  had  kifled 
Colvin.  Mr.  Baldwin  testified  to  the  same  effect,  adding  that  Stephen 
spoke  seriously^ 

if  Utah  Colvin^  the  wife  of  the  absentee,  declared  that  when  she  re* 
turned  hdme  after  her  husband's  disappearance,  her  son  Lewis  told  her 
his  father  heA  gone  to  h — 'IL  More  than  four  years  before,  the  triali 
Stephen  Boom  told  her  that  her  husband  vra^  d^kd,  and  Jesse  said 
something  to  the  same  purpose. 

Johnson  Marsh  testified  as  follows.  In  the  spring  before  the  triali 
Stephen  Boom  came  to  his  house.  A  girl  living  there  said  to  Ste<* 
^en,  "  They  are  going  to  dig  up  Colvin  for  you,  are  they  not  V  Ste- 
phen began  to  swear,  and  threatened  to  beat  some  person,  but  Mr. 
22 
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Marsh  appeased  him.  Stephen  then  said  that  Colvin  often  kft  Ikhdci^ 
and  returned  again — that  when  he  last  departed  he  was  insane,  and 
went  without  his  hat — ^that  he  was  seen  at  Mrs.  Furguson's  when  he 
went  off,  which  was  now  denied.  He  added  that  when  CoWm  disap- 
peared, he,  Stephen,  was  absent  in  Sandgata.  Mr.  Marsh  Auther 
stated  that  Stepiien  Boom  had  since  denied  tUs  conyersation.* 

Benjamin  Deming  bad  been  told  by  Stephen  Boom  that  he^  Stepheoi^ 
knew  nothing  aboat  Russel  Colvin  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  for 
that  he,  Stepbsn,  was  then  living  at  Hammond  Place.  Stephen  said 
Mrs.  Colvin  had  told  him  her  husband  went  off  on  Tuesday,  and  that 
he,  Stephen,  was  at  his  father's  house  on  the  Saturday  follciwing.  Mra^ 
Colvin  then  and  there  told  him  that  her  husband  went  off  after  diniBgy 
saying  it  was  the  last  dinner  he  should  ever  eat  there. 

JFUliam  fVyman  swore  that  previous  to  Colvin's  departure,  Stepben 
Boom  asked  him  if  there  was  no  way  to  break  off  the  intercourse  be-^ 
tween  Colvin  and  his- wife.  The  witness  replied  that  he  knew  of  nolie^ 
on  which  Stephen  said  that  if  there  was  no  other  way  he  would  put  a> 
stop  to  their  intercourse  himself.  On  another  occasion  Stephen  asked 
Wyman,  if  his,  Stephen's  father,  was  obliged  to  support  Colvin'^  chil-^ 
dren ;  and  being  answered  in  the  aiBrmative,, repeated  that  he  would 
himself  put  a  stop  to  the  intercourse  between  his  sister  and  her  hu^haad^ 
Wyman  knew  that  Stephen  Boom  was  living  with  Barney  Boom,  in  t^ 
same  house  with  Clovm,  about  the  time  the  latter  went  away,  but  8te* 
phen  had  since  told  him  that  he  was  then  living  at  Hammond  Pl&ce« 

fFiUiam  Famswarth  had  questioned  Stephen  Boorn  concerning  the 
woodchu^k  before  mentioned,  and  told  him  his  parents  denied  tb» 
truth  ^f  his  statement.-  Stephen  declared  what  he  had  sfidd  was  true^ 
that  in  denying  it  his  parents  had  sworn  themselves  to  the  devil,  and 
their  condition  was  worse  than  his  own.  Farnsworth  then  told  Ste^ 
phen  what  Mr.  Johnson  had  seen  on  the  day  Colvii^  went  off,  as  be«« 
fore  related,  and  that  his  parents  had  contradicted  Mr.  Johnson.  Ste* 
phen  answered  that  Johnson  had  sworn  to  the  truth,  anything  his  pa^ 
rents  might  have  testified,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

fVUliam  Boorn  had  been  told  by  Stephen  that  he  was  at  Hammond 
Place,  when  Colvin  was  first  missed.^  Jesse  Boorn  had  told  th£i  wit" 
ness  that  he  was  in  another  town  w&en  Colvin  went  oii^  (and  not  iff 
Manchester  as  he  had  said  to  Johnson.) 

Darnel  Jacobs^  in  1813,  was  informed  by  Jesse  Boom  that  Russe( 
Colvin  was  then  an  enlisted  soldier  in  the*  Uiiited  States  Army.  (This 
witness  was  hard  of  hearing.) 

After  Jesse  Boom  was  arrested,  he  told  Joshua  Fretich  he  knew  the 
knife  that  had  been  found  was  Colvin's.  He  had  often  seen  Col?in'a 
mother  use  it. 

SUas  MerrUly  had  heard  the  confesnon  of  Jesse  Boom.  When 
Jesse  had  been  several  times  examined  and  remanded  to  prison,  he 
told  the  witness  he  had  been  persuaded  to  confess  by  the  jiromise  ot 
pardon.     Merrill  answered  that  by  so  doing  he  might,  periiaps,  oblaia 
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•Mie  Taror.  That  night  Jesse  and  Merrill  slept  in  the  same  apartment 
of  the  prison.  In  the  ni^ht  Jesse  wakened  Menill,  being  frightened, 
«s  he  said,  by  something  that  had  come  into  the  window,  and  got  on 
the  bed  behind  him.  He  said  he  wanted  to  tell  Merrill  something, 
9^herenpon  the  latter  rose  and  listened. 

The  singular  confession  that  followed  of  a  crime  never  committed, 
proves,  we  think,  if  the  testimony  of  Merrill  was  true,  whiclfwe  sec 
Inuch  reason  to  doubt,  that  Jesse  Boom  was  insane,  or  that  fear  had 
made  of  Irim  a  blacker  villain  than  twenty  murders  would  have  tlonc 
What  else  can  we  think  of  a  man  who,  to  save  his  own  life,  would 
destroy  those  of  his  father  and  brother. 

Jesde  said  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Johnson  respecting  the  picking 
up  of  the  stones  was  true,  that  Stephen  Boorn  and  Russel  Colvin, 
quarrelled  while  so  employed,  and  Stephen  struck  Colviii  to  the  earth 
with  a  club.  Colvin's  boy  ran,  and  Cohrjn  rose  again,  when  Stephen 
frae<ured  his  skull  a  Uttle  above  the  ear  with  a  second  blow,  and  the 
%Iood  gushed  out.  Barney  Boom  then  came  up,  and  asked  if  Colvfai 
was  dead.  Being  answered  in  the  negative,  ha  walked  off,  but  soon 
returMd,  and  repeated  his  question.  He  again  received  the  same  an- 
•wrer,  again  went  away,  and  returned  the  third  time.  Finding  Colvin 
still  firing,  the  M  man  cursed  him. 

Jesse  then  took  his  brother-in-law  by  the  legs,  and  Stephen  by  the 
vhonlders.  With  their  father's  assistance  they  carried  him  to  the  celr 
lar-hole,  where  the  old  man  cut  his  throat  with  Stephen's  penknife. 
Stephen  and  his  lather  buried  him  in  the  cellar  between  daylight  and 
darK,  while  Jesse  kepf  watch  without.  Two  or  three  days  after,  Jes- 
se saw  that  Stephen  had  Colyin*s  shoes  on,  and  told  him  that  th^r  sis- 
ter would  know  them.  Jesse  never  saw-  them  again.  Boom,  theiy 
father,  gave  Stephen  a  hundred  dollars,  of  which  Stephen  promised 
Jesse  twenty-five.  The  jack-knife  found,  Jesse  knew  to  have  be- 
ionged  to  his  brother-in-law.  This  was  the  eonfession  of  Jesse  that 
night,  as  stated  on  oath  before  the  court  by  Merrill. 

Jesse  was  soon  removed  into  another  apartment  in  the  prison,  an4 
when  Merrill  was  afterwards  permitted  to  visit  him,  said  ne  had  in? 
fimned  Stephen  of  his  confession.     Stephen  then  entered  the  room, 
and  Merrill  asked  him  if  he  did  really  Kill  Colvin.    Stephen  replied' 
that  he  "^did  not  take  the  main  Ufe  of  Colvin." 

About  a  week  after,  Stephen  Boom  and  Merrill  met  again.     Ste- 
phen said  that  he  had  agreed  with  Jesse  to  take  the  whole  business  on  • 
nis  own  shoulders,  and  had  made  a  confession,  according  to  which  his 
deed  would  be  manslaughter.     Merrill  told  him  what  Jesse  had  con- 
fessed, and  he  answered  that  it  was  true. 

Jesse  furthermore  had  told  Merrill  that  eighteen  months  after  they 
Imried  the  hody,  he  and  Stephen  took  it  up  again,  put  the  remains  in  a 
basket  and  put  the  bones  under  the  floor  of  a  barn.  The  spring  after 
the  bam  was  burnt,  and  they  again  took  up  the  bones,  pounded  them, 
and  threw  them  into  the  river.     The  skuU  bone  was  so  burnt,  that  h 
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crumbled  to  pieces.     Their  father  picked  up  aouie  of  the  {deeea^  and 
put  them  into  a  hollow  stump  ne^  the  road. 

Oa  his  cross-examination^  Meitill  added  that  Jesse  had  since  hi« 
confession,  desired  him  to  keep  the  secret.  Jesse  also  told  him  tjiat 
Russel  Colvin  struck  the  first  blow.  This  was  the  evidence  of  Mer-. 
rill. 

At  this  stage  of  the  trial,  a  confession  written  and  signed  by  Stephen 
while  in  prison,  was  offered  to  the  court  The  fact  that  he  had  wntten 
it  was  fully  proved,  but  it  also  appeared  that  he  had  been  exhorted  to 
do  so,  una  persuaded  by  vague  hopes  of  pardon  held  out  to  him  by  sev* 
eral  persons.     The  Qourt  rejected  the  document 

Several  wUAe9Ae9.  testified  tp  the- finding  of  the  knife,  button  an4 
bones,  at  the  cellar  a^d  stump  before  mentioned. 

WUliam  Famsworth  was  now  called  again  to  testify  touching  a  con^ 
versation  between  himself  and  Stephen  Boom.  On  preliminary  ex- 
amination, he  said  that  neither  he,  nor,  to  his  knowledge,  any  other 
person,  had  done  anything  to  in^uence  Stephen  to  the  talk  he  was 
fibout  to  communicate,  directly  or  indirectly. 

A  fortnight  after  he  wrote  his  confession,  Stephen  Boom  told  Fams- 
worth  that  he  killed  Russel  Colvin.  They  quarrelled,  Colvin  stmc^ 
him,  he  returned  the  liJow  anid  killed  Colvin.  He  put  the  corpse  in 
the  bushes,  buried  it,  dug  it  up  again,  and  put  the  remains  under  the 
bam  ttiat  was  burnt  After  tnis  he  took  up  the  bones,  .and  put  them 
into  the  river,  scraped  up  the  remains,  and  put  them  into  the  stunqi. 
^e  perpetrated  the  whole  himself,  and  no  oi^e  was  present.  He  knew 
the  nails  and  the  jack-knife  were  Colvin's.  Farnsworth  told  him  the 
case  looked  dark,  to  which  he  replied  that  if  Jesse  had  kept  silence 
thev  should  have  done  well  enougn,  for  he  had  put  the  {neces  of  bone 
under  the  stump  through  a  hole  between  the  roots,  and  stamped  the 
earth  down  on  them.  He  said  too,  that  he  wished  he  had  a  paper  hj^ 
had  written  back  again.  This  w^  the  substance  of  William  Fanis^ 
worth's  testimony. 

Here  the  cdupsel  for  th^  prisoners  said  thai  as  Farnsworth  had  been 
permitted,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  to  testify,  be  asked  that  the 
written  confession  might  be  produced.  To  this  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection.     The  confession  was  in  the  following  words. 

"  May  the  10th,  1812,  I,  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  went  down  to 
David  Glazier's  bridge,  and^fished  down  below  uncle  Na^aniel  Boorn's, 
and  then  went  up  across  their  farms,  where  Russel  and  Lewis  wa% 
bemg  the  nighest  wav,  and  sat  down  and  began  to  talk,  and  Rund 
told  me  how  many  dollars  benefit  he  had  been  to  father,  and  I  told  Um 
he  was  a  d— d  fool,  and  he  was  mad  and  jumped  up,  and  I  told  him  to 
set  down,  you  little  tory,  and  there  was  a  piece  of  a  beech  limb  about 
two  feet  long:,  and  he  catched  it  up  and  stmck  at  my  heiekd,  as  I  sat 
down,  and  I  jumped  up  and  it  struck  me  on  one  shoulder,  and  I  catch* 
^d  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  stmck  him  a  backrhanded  blow,  and  being  on 
iS^  north  side  of  him,  and  there  wa|p  a  k|kot  on  it  l^bout  one  indi  }oqg. 
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**  Ab  I  struck  him  I  did  think  I  hit  him  on  his  back,  and  he  stooped 
down,  and  that  knot  was  broken  off  sharp,  and  it  bit  hi^i  on  the  back 
of  the  neck,  close  in  his  hair,  and  it  went  in  about  half  an  inch  on  that 
great  cprdy  and  he  fell  down,  and  then  I  told  the  bov  to  go  down  and 
^me  up  with  his  uncle  John,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  killed  Russd, 
fmd  I  tbld  him  no,  but  he  must  not  tell  that  we  struck  one  another. 
And  I  told  him,  when  he  got  away  down,  Russel  was  gone  away,  and 
I  went  back  and  he  was  dead,  and^then  I  went  and  took  him  and  put 
lu^X  in  the  comer  of  the  fence  by  the  cellar-hole,  and  put  briars  over 
him,  and  went  home  and  went  down  to  the  bam  and  got  some  b9ard8, 
ani^  when  it  was  dark  I  wefit  down  and  took  a  hoe  and  boards,  and 
dug  a  gra^e  as  well  as  I  could,  and  took  out  of  his  pocket  alittle  Bar- 
loy(.  knife,  with  about  half  of  a  blade,  and  cut  some  bushes  and  put  on 
his  face  and  the-  boards,  and  put  in  the  grave,  and  put  him  in  fouc^ 
l^Dards  bniiie  bottd^^and  on  t^e  top,  and  t'  other  two  on  the  endes, 
and/then  covered  ium  up  and  went  nome  crying  ajipng,  but  t  wan't 
^^siid  td  tknow  on. 

V.And  when  I  lived  to  Wm.  Boom's  I  planted  some  potatoes,  and 
when  I  dug  them  I  went  there  and  something  I  thought  bad  been 
tl^er^,  ah^  I  took  up  bis  bones  and  put  them  in  a  basket,  and  took  the 
boards  and  put  on  my  potatoe  hole,  and  when  it  was  night,  took  the 
Ipasket  and  my  hoe  and  went  down  and  pulled  a  plank  in  the  stable 
floor,  imd  then  dug  a  hole,  and  then  covered  him  up,  and  went  in  the 
house  and  told  them  I  had  done  with  the  basket,  and  took  back  the 
diQivel,  and  covered  up  my  potatoes,  that  evening,  and  then  when  K 
went  and  lived  under  the  west  mountain,  Lewis  came  and  told  me 
that  father's  barn  was  burnt  up,  the  next  day  or  the  next  day  but  one, 
I  came  down  and  went  to  the  barn  apd  there  was  a  few  bones,  anq^ 
when  they  was  to  dinner,  I  told  them  I  did  not  want  my  dinner^  find'' 
went  ^gkd  took  them,  and  there  want't  only  a  few  of  the  biggest  of  th€^ 
bones,  and  throwed  them  in  the  river  above  Wyman's,  and  then  went. 
back,  and  it  was  done  quick  too,  and  then  was  hungry  by  that  time^ 
and  then  went  home,  and  the  next  Sunday  I  came  down  after  money 
to  pay  the  boot  that  I  gave  to  boot  between  oxens,  and  went  out 
tbere  and  scraped  up  them  little  thinp  that  was  under  the  ^tifipji' 
there,  and  told  them  I  was  going  a  fishing,  and  went  and  there  was  s^ 
bole,  and  I  dropped  them  in  and  kicked  over  the  stuff,  and  that  is  the 
fiiatany  body  knew  it,  either  friends  or  foes,  even  my  wife.  AH  these 
)  acknowledge  before  the  world."  ^Tf^PHEN  BOORN. 

^aneheiter,  August  27 th^  1819. 

This  closed  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  state. 

It  appe&red  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  that  though  Russel  Colvin 
W119  in  the  habit  of  going  from  home,  he  did  not  use  to  go  without  his 
bat,  of  which  he  was  very  careful.  It  seems  too  that  Jesse  Boom  de- 
nied ever  having  confessed  to  Merrill,  and  that  Merill  was  at  the  time 
#  priiOilier  for  a  criminal  action,  and  in  chains.      It  was  proved  that 
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persuasion  and  threats  had  heen  used  to  induce  both  the  brothers  to 
confess,  and  that  they  had  often  refused,  laying  much  stress  om  thjeir 
innocence. 

The  jury  unanimously  found  both  the  prisoners  guilty,  and  they  were 
sentenced  to  be  hung  on  the  28th  of  January,  182f).  Immediately 
after  sentence  was  pronounced  on  these  two  unfortunate  men,  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Manchester  s%ned  a  petition 
for  a  pardon  or  mitigation  of  punishment,  which  was  sent  to  Mont* 
peHer,  where  the  legislature  was  in  session.  It  seems  however,  that 
#ome  were  witling  that  the  punishment  of  Jesse  Boom  should  be  mit- 
igated, but  not  that  any  mercy  should  be  extended  to  Stephen,  and 
Iney  said  so  on  signing  the  petiton.  It  was  in  consequence  reserved 
that  the  punishment  of  Jesse  should  be  commuted  for  that  of  impris- 
onment tor  life,  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  four  to  thirty.4»ie. 
It  was  judged  inexpedient  to  grant  any  relief  to  Stephen,  by  a  majority 
of  ninety^seven  to  forty-two.  Stephen,  therefore,  was  left  to  sufier 
according  to  Ids  sentence. 

When  the  news  of  this  decision  arrived  at  Manchester,  those  who 
still  beUeved  the  prisoners  innocent,  immediately  caused  a  notice  to  be 

n ted  in  the  Rutland  Herald,  to  which  few  attached  any  importance. 
EHitained  a  description  of  Russel-  Colvin's  person,  and  desired  any 
who  could,  to  give  information  respecting  him,  and  thereby  save  the 
life  of  the  innocent  Printers  of  newspapers  were  requested  to  circu- 
late it. 

An  answer  soon  appeared  in  the  New-York  Evening  Post,  to  the 
confusion  of  all  in  any  w;Eiy  concerned  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
Boorn^f    It  wm  as  follows. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N^WrYork  Evening  Poet 

Sir,  Shrewsbury^  Manniouik. 

Having  read  in  your  paper  of  November  ^6th  last,  of  the  convic- 
tion and  sentence  of  Stepnen  and  Jesse  Boom  of  Manchester,  Ver- 
mont, charged  with  the  murder  of  Russel  Colvin,  and  froip  facts  which 
have  fallen  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  not  knowing  what  facts 
may  have  been  disclosed  on  their  trial,  and  wishing  to  serve  the  cause 
of  humanity,  I  would  state  as  follows,  which  may  be  re^od  on.  Some 
years  past,  (I  think  between  five  and  ten)  a  stranger  made  his  appear- 
ance in  this  county,  and  upon  being  inquired  of,  said  that  his  name  was 
Russel  Colvin,  (which  name  he  answers  to  this  time)  that  he  came 
from  Manchester,  Vermont — ^he  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental 
derangement,  but  at  times  gave  considerable  account  of  himself  hb 
connexions,  acquaintances,  &c.  He  mentions  the  name  of  Clariasa, 
Rufus,  &c.  Among  his  relations,  he  has  mentioned  the  Booms  above, 
Jess,  as  judge,  (I  think)  &c.  &c.  He  is  a  man  rather  small  in  stat- 
ure, round  favored,  speaks  very  fast,  and  two  scars  on  his  head,  and 
appears  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  There  is  nodoubt 
but  that  he  came  from  Vermont,  from  the  mention  that  he  has  made 
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Of  a  number  of  places  and  persons  there,  and  probably  is  the  person 
suppoied  to  have  been  murdered.  He  is  now  living  here,  but  so  com- 
pletely insane,  as  not  to  be  able  to  rive  a  satisfactory  accoimt  of  him- 
aeU^  but  the  connexions  of  Riissel  Colvin  might  know  by  seeing  him. 
If  you  think  proper  to  give  this  a  place  in  your  columns,  it  may  possi- 
bly lead  to  a  discovery  that  may  save  the  lives  of  innocent  men.  If 
so,  you  will  have  the  pleasure  (as  well  as  myself)  of  having  served  the 
CMise  of  humanity,  if  you  give  this  ati  insertion  in  your  papier  nr&y 
be  so  good  as  U>  request  the  different  editors  of  newspapers  in  New- 
Yodk  and  Vermont  to  give  it  a  place  in  theirs. 

I  am,  Sk,  with  sentiments  of  regard,  yours,  &c. 

TABER  CHADWICK. 

Many  thought  this  letter  a  ho$x,  but  others  believed  it  fully.  When 
it  Appeared,  the  corporation  of  New- York,  with  a  promptness  that  does 
tbem  honor,  despatched  a  Mr.  Whelpey  to  New-Jersey  to  ascertain  if 
tbe  pifraon  descnoed  wa^  the  man  supposed  to  be  dead.  Mr^ Whelpey 
had  formerly  been  well  acquainted  with  Colvin,  and  identified  him  at 
once.  He  was  forthwith  conducted  to  Ne.w-York,  where  the  public 
curiosity  was  so  highly  excited  that  the  streets  through  which  he  pas- 
sed were  crowded.  On  the  route  to  Manchester,  vast  multitudes  as- 
senibled  to  see  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  people  of 
Manchester  on  the  day  he  arrived  there.  The  bells  were  rung  and 
cannon  were  fired  to  welcome  him. 

Stephen  Boorne  was  released  from  his  chains  and  prison,  that  he 
might  see  his  recovered  brother-in-law.  Some  conversation  passed 
between  them,  but  Colvin  was  too  much  deranged  to  hold  rational  con- 
verse with  any  one. 

Some  questions  were  propounded  to  him  touching  the  quarrel  said 
to  have  taken  place  betlireen  him  and  Stephen  Boom,  but  he  appear- 
ed wholly  ij^norant  of  the  matter.  The  Boorns  were  soon  after  ex- 
honerated  from  the  crime  of  which  they  stood  Convicted,  and  restored 
to  their  rights  and  privileges. 

So  ended  a  transaction  of  e^ual  singularity  and  importance  in  the 
ttmals  of  criminal  law.  Judging  from  the  evidence  oi  the  record,  .we 
know  not  which  most  to  pity,  the  men  who  had  so  nearly  been  vietims, 
or  the  members  of  t^e  court  and  jury  that  condemned  them.  The  ev- 
idence was  certainly  so  strong  that  no  rational  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained of  their  gu3t,  and  if  it  had  been  less  so,  they  furnished  arms  to 
be  used  against  themselves.  There  can  be  no  better  example  of  the 
ftdlacy  of  the  confessions  of  persons  accused,  unless  it  may  be  in  the 
stof^  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft.  May  every  man  liable  to  act  as  a  ju- 
ror mto  whose  hands  these  pages  shall  faU,  learn  from  them  to  beware 
of  a  hasty  judgment* 


AMOS    FURNALD, 

rOR     THE     MURDER     OF     HIS     C  H  I  £  D  » 

V  Wfi  now  record  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  savagely  atrocioui 
homicide  ever  committed  in  a  christian  land.  Putting  to  death  by 
starving  is  a  thing  not  unknown,  but  that  a  father  should  so  dei^tcB 
his  own  offspring  is  almost  incredible,  and  what  adds  io  the  guilt  of 
the  offender  is,  tnat  his  barbarity  endured  five  years ;  from  his  child's 
birth  to  its  death.  Neither  the  ties  of  nature  nor  the  helpless  and  un-> 
protected  condition  of  his  victim  could  make  him  relent  for  a  momeilti 

Amos  Furnald  was  a  husbandman  and  resident  of  Gilmanton  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  married  in  the  year  1807,  and  had. 
several  children  by  nis  wife ;  but  this  did  not  hinder  lum  from  an  illi- 
cit intercourse  with  a  young  girl  named  Mary  Wadleigh,  a  servant  Itl 
his  house,  by  whom  he  had  two  children.  On  the  27th  of  June,  I8l9 
tUs  girl  complained  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  that  she  was  about  to  be- 
come the  mother  of  a  second  child  of  which  Amos  Furnald  would  be 
the  &ther.  A  warrant  was  accordingfly  issued  by  virtue  of  which  Amo9 
Furnald  was  arrested,  and  made  to  give  a  bond  for  the  maintemuBCe 
of  the  infant. 

The  cluld  was  born  on  the  last  of  July  following,  and  received  die 
name  of  Alfred  Furnald.  ,  The  day  after,  its  father  went  to  the  house 
where  it  was,  and  desired  the  nurse  to  let  him  see  it.  He  took  itin  his 
arms  and  carried  it  away,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  mother^ 
telling  her  she  should  never  see  it  agsun.  Though  it  rained  violently 
he  carried  it,  uncovered,  to  his  own  house,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile. 

The  day  following  he  carried  the  child  back  to  its  distracted  moth^ 
er.  He  told  her  she  might  keep  it  three  weeks,  but  no  longer,  unless 
she  would  promise  to  come  to  his  house  and  remain  there.  She  prooh* 
ised,  and  Furnald  came  higsin  for  the  child  as  he  had  threatened. 
Rather  than  be  separated  from  her  infant,  Mary  Wadle^h  went  to 
Fumald's  house,  where  she  remained  as  its  nurse,  till  it  was  eight 
months  old.  About  this  time  Furnald  said  repeatedly,  in  the  pres-> 
ence  of  his  wife  and  her  children,  that  he  would  use  the  child  luce  a 
dog,  that  it  should  have  neither  food,  clothing,  nor  a  bed  to  lie  on ; 
that  it  should  obey  his  legitimate  children ;  that  they  should  chastise  H 
in  case  of  disobedience  ;  that  he  would  chastise  it  after  they  were 
weary,  and  that  if  itdied  under  this  treatment  it  should  not  be  bdried. 
Terrified  bv  these  threats^  Mary  Wadleigh  ran  away  from  his  boostf 
with  her  child,  and  carried  it  to  her  father's  dwelling,  as  a  pjftoe  ojf 
safety.  The  morning  after  she  reached  her  parent's  house  Furnald 
came  and  seized  the  child  before  it  was  dressed,  swearing  he  would 
have  its  body  or  its  heart's  blood.   Mary  Wadleigh  resisted,  but  after 
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a  stni^gk,  in  which  he  bit  her,  he  prevailed  and  carried  the  child 
back  to  his  own  house.  The  mother  then  complained  to  one  of  the 
selectmen,  after  which  she  went  to  Furnald's  house,  where  she  found 
the  child  naked.  Furnald  refused  to  let  her  have  the  infant's  clothes, 
and  she  therefore  went  away  as  she  came* 

A  mother's  love  is  not  easily  extinguished,  and  she  watched  an  op* 
portunity  to  carry  off  her  infant  by  stealth.  She  found  one  and  car- 
ried it  home  again.  In  the  March  following  Furnald  seized  it  once 
more  and  carried  it  home. 
^  The  20th  of  March,  Mary  Wadjeigh  saw  Furnald  and  persuaded 
him  to  give  her  the  child  for  a  short  time.  When  she  received  it,  it 
was  extremely  pale  and  emaciated,  and  appeared  to  have  been  burnt 
or  frozen  in  various  parts  of  its  body.  She  kept  and  tended  it  till  the 
next  fourth  of  July,  during  which  time  it  regained  its  health,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  other  children  of  its  age.  Furnald  then  came,  and 
notwitnstanding  the  entreaties  of  the  mother,  carried  the  child  away 
once  more.  She  never  saw  it  again,  but  their  criminal  intercourse 
was  renewed,  and  she  had  two  more  children  by  him,  both  of  which 
died. 

From  the  last  time  Furnald  obtained  possession  of  his  child,  he  and 
his  wife  treated  it  with  extreme  cruelty.  Its  barbarous  usage  and 
forlorn  condition  became  known  to  a  Mrs.  Susan  Sanborn,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  christian  charity,  offered  to  take  the  child  home  and  keep 
it  a  year  for  ten  dollars.  "Furnald  assented,  and  she  carried  the  sickly 
and  feeble  infant  home  with  her.  It  soon  became  robust  and  healthy, 
and  appeared  to  be  a  very  sprightly  and  promising  boy.  About  the 
last  of  September,  1822,  Furnald  carried  the  child  back  to  his  own 
house. 

From  this  time  till  the  death  of  the  child,  which  happened  on  the 
8th  of  Apiil,  1824,  a  course  of  cruelty  more  barbarous,  of  inhumanity 
more  depraved,  has  not  found  a  place  in  the  annals  of  crime.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  formal  words  of  indictment  must  have  literally  been 
made  good  by  Amos  Furnald  and  his  wife.  They  had  no  fear  of  God 
or  man  before  their  eyes,  but  were  seduced  and  instigated  by  the  devil. 

The  clothing  of  the  unfortunate  child  of  sin  and  shame,  was  a  thin 
outside  frock,  as  revolting  as  filth  and  long  use  could  make  it.  For 
two  winters  it  was  compelled  to  sleep  in  a  box  four  or  five  inches 
shorter  than  its  person,  on  straw,  and  covered  with  dirty  rags.  Its 
apparel  was  not  changed  for  months  together,  and  in  the  coldest 
weather  the  unhappy  infant  was  shut  up  in  a  room  without  fire,  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  and  bidden,  with  threats  to  bear  its  psuns  in  silence. 
It  was  often  heard  to  utter  those  moans  and  complaints  which  agonv 
extorted  in  spite  of  fear,  for  hours,  while  Furnald  and  his  family  took 
not  the  smallest  notice.  Furnald  had  a  child  by  his  wife  about  th» 
same  age  in  the  house,  who  was  fed,  cla<l  and  lodged  comfortably ; 
all  his  legitimate  children  partook  of  such  aliments  as  he  had  abund- 
ant means  to  provide,  but  the  miserable  memento  of  his  shame  was 
23 
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never  allowed  to  eat  with  them.  Nay,  he  was  often  driven  into  the 
street  without  shoes  or  covering,  in  the  coldest  of  winter,  till  his  feet 
froze  and  several  of  his  toes  dropped  off.  In  this  forlorn  plight,  txf 
physician  was  called  to  visit  him.  When  he  was  permitted  to  eat  in 
the  sam«  apartment  with  his  half  hrethren,  he  was  seated  on  a  block 
m  the  co'rner,  from  which  he  dared  not  depart,  and  fed  on  the  rinds 
of  the  potatoes  which  the  other  children  had  swallowed.  Sometimes 
he  was  allowed  gravy,  bnt  never  a  spoon,  knife  or  fork. 

Nor  was  this  aB ;  hunger,  filth  and  vermin  were  not  considered  suf- 
ficient to  eom^msis  hfe  destnrction.  His  head  and  face  were  constantly 
Seen  scarred  with  blows,  and  often  bleeding.  He  was  unmercifully 
tfeaten  by  parents  and  children.  The  young  Fumalds  (they  ought  to 
be  called  infernals)  were  seen  to  throw  him  down,  tie  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  and  drag  him  backward  and  forward  across  the  floor,  till  his  face 
"*iras  black  with  strangulation.  When  the  victim  of  this  unheard  of 
Cruelty  was  released,  he  lay  for  several  minutes  motionless,  and  appa- 
rently lifeless. 

In  the  severity  of  win?tcr,  Fitrnald  wa«  seen  to  take  his  hapless  child 
out  of  doors,  strike  him  down  with  his  fist,  and  throw  him  into  a  pud- 
dle. He  wats  seen  to  whip  the  infant  with  a  raw-hide  scourge,  with 
as  much  violence  as  a  man  would  punish  a  refractory  korse.  He  was 
known  to  drive  the  child  out  of  doors  when  so  weak  that  it  eould 
hardly  stand,  and  to  knock  it  down  with  snowbaHs^  These  acts  of 
continuous  barbarity  at  last  accomplished  Amos  Furnald's  purpose.  • 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1824,  Ftfrnald  began  to  frame  a  wood-shed 
and  shoemaker's  stop  near  his  house.  Those  who  worked  on  the 
frsTme"  and  boarded  in  hii^  family,  saw  the  child  lAit  once,  and  it  was 
then  standing  leaning  against  the  door,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  bloodless  skeleton.  For  three  days  after,  none  of  the  family  men- 
tioned his  name,  and  though  the  laborers  looked  for  him,  they  did  no< 
see  him.  But  they  convinced  themselves  that  he  was  either  in  the 
garret  or  the  cellar.  On  the  8th,  while  they  were  at  breakfast,  a  faint 
moan  was  heard  in  the  garret.  Mrs.  Furnald,  after  looking  her  bus* 
band  in  the  face,  left  thie  table  without  speaking,  and  went  up  stairs^ 
Furnald  foltoWed  her,  but  in  eight  or  ten  minutes  6ame- forth  and  went 
to  work  as  usual,  without  saying  a  word  about  the  child  to  any  one. 
A  little  after,  Mrs.  FumaM  raised  the  window  and  asked  her  husband 
to  come  in.  He  asked  her  what  she  wanted,  and  she  replied,  '*  nothing 
particular.''  Furnald  entered  the  house,  came  out  again,  and  told  one 
of  the  workmen  that  Mrs.  Furnald  wanted  him.  The  man  asked  him 
what  she  wanted,  and  he  replied,  that  the  child  was  dying.  The  maa 
tvent  in  just  in  time  to  sec  the  infant  expire. 

Neither  Furnald  nor  any  of  his  family  expressed  the  least  concern^ 
matters  went  on  as  if  no  one  were  sick  or  dead,  and  no  physician  was 
summoned.  When  the  corpse  was  laid  out  for  burial,  it  was  an  ob- 
ject too  shocking  to  look  twice  upon.  It  was  literally  skin,  bone  and 
muscle,  covered  with  filth  and  vermin.     News  of  the  Fact  spread  all 
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•Ter  tbc  country,  and  the  voice  of  an  unanimous  community  demanded 
an  inquest  on  the  dead  body  of  Alfred  Furnald.  The  guilty  father 
fled.  The  corpse  was  dissected  by  an  able  surgeon^  and  it  was  at 
once  apparent  that  the  child  had  died  of  inanition.  The  inquest  pro^ 
aounced  Amos  Furnald  and  his  wife  guilty  of  murder.  After  some 
resistance  he  was  arrested,  and,  with  hts  wife,  examined  by  the  proper 
authorities  and  committed  to  prison.  The  grand  jury,  after  heanng 
witnesses,  j^rpught  a  true  bill  against  them  for  wilful  murder,  and  they 
w-ere  arraigned  before  the  Superior  court  of  Judicatiye,  in  September, 
1824.  They  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  trial  was  postponed  till  th« 
next  term,  when  they  were  brought  up  agadn. 

These  facts  were  fully  proved,  if  the  witnesses  for  the  government 
are  to  be  credited.  The  prisoners'  eldest  daughter,  however,  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  testified  that  the  deceased  was  well  treated  in  every  particular. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter. 

Alfred  Furnald  was  notwithstanding  believed  tb  have  been  taken 
off  by  foul  and  damnable  means.  We  think  that  a  deep  stain  was  im- 
printed on  the  escutcheon  of  New-Hampshire,  no  less  oy  his  inhuman 
death  than  by  the  mitigated  verdict  of  the  jury.  The  circumstances 
of  the  prisoners  being  poor,  and  the  parents  of  a  large  familv,  should 
not  have  been  of  any  advantage  to  them.  Their  jeopardy  and  distress 
were  of  trifling  consequence  to  the  community  eOmpared  with  the  in- 
fluence of  a  too  lenient  verdict  on  the  morals  .and  character  of  the  ri- 
sing generation.  Judging  from  the  evidence  on  record,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  their  guilt  was  beyond  a  doubt,  and  that  the  jury  should 
have  foi^tten  to  pity.  If  pity  should  have  been  felt,  it  was  for  society 
at  large,  and  not  for  the  stony  hearted  monsters  who  beheld  a  helpless 
infant  perishing  slowly  by  cold,  disease  and  famine,  and  who  neither 
soothed  its  parting  spirit,  nor  followed  its  body  to  the  grave. 
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PERJURER. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  this  wretch,  is,  that  he  entered  as  « 
foremast  hand  on  board  the  schooner  Jones  Eddy,  of  Portsmouth, 
Richard  Sutton,  master.  The  vessel  was  bound  to  the  West-Indies. 
During  his  stay  on  board,  Goodrich  behavedln  a  very  disorderly  man- 
ner, was  habitually  disobedient,  and  more  than  once  endeavored  to 
bring  about  a  mutiny.  The  Jones  Eddy  touched  at  Mcvi9,  St.  Chris- 
topher, and  St.  Croix,  at  which  latter  place  Goodrich  deserted,  and 
the  master  considered  himself  fortunate  in  beiog  rid  of  him.  Beside 
this  account,  Mr.  Sutton  deposed  that  his  character  W93  wholly  bad, 
and  that  he  was  unworthy  of  the  least  confidence. 

We  next  find  turn  established  as  a  merchant  at  Bangor,  in  Maine, 
and  enjojdng  bonsiderable  credit.  In  December,  1816,  be  left  Ban- 
gor in  a  single  sleigh  for  Boston,  and  reached  Brunswick  without  mis- 
chance. Here  he  gave  the  first  proof  of  that  fertility  of  invention 
which  has  rendered  him  so  distinguished,  and  might  have  insured  him 
a  high  rank  among  the  American  poets,  had  it  been  properly  directed. 
He  told  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  he  put  up,  that  he  had  made  his 
fortune  the  spring  before  by  catching  shad,  and  his  method  of  taking 
these  fishes  was  truly  ingenious.  He  had  moored  a  scow  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  he  said^  and  built  a  rail  fence  round  it.  Finding 
theu*  passage  up  stream  obstructed,  the  shad  would  leap  into  the  scow 
as  fast  as  ten  men  could  secure  them. 

He  tarried  long  enough  at  Portland  to  buy  a  pair  of  pistols  of  Mr. 
E.  Wyer.  He  also  oflfered  a  number  of  soldiers'  land  patents  for 
sale,  but  was  unable  to  shov  any  of  them  when  asked.  At  Alfred,  Mr, 
Goodrich  put  up  at  a  tavern  where  he  had  a  conversation  with  the 
landlord's  son  on  the  topics  of  lumber  and  ship-building.  In  thb  dis- 
course he  again  indulged  his  predilection  for  the  marvellous,  saying  he 
had  built  a  large  ship  entirely  of  wild  juniper,  and  sent  her  to  Boston, 
When  on  the  point  of  departure,  as  the  young  man  was  putting  his 
baggage  into  his  sleigh,  he  desired  him  to  be  careful  of  the  pistols,  and 
observed  that  it  was  very  dangerous  for  a  gentleman  in  his  capacity  to 
travel  unarmed.  Before  he  left  the  place,  however,  he  stopped  to 
breakfast  at  another  inn,  where  he  expressed  his  fear  of  being  robbed, 
but  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  had  an  excellent  pair 
of  pistols  about  him,  At  Berwick  he  again  threw  the  reins  on  the 
neck  of  his  fancy,  and  told  a  very  worthy  landlady  that  he  had  lived 
m  Bangor  ten  years,  had  made  his  fortune,  and  was  now  returning 
home  m  style,  as  became  him,  with  between  four  and  five  thousand 
dollars  m  his  pockets.     He  again  avoved  his  apprehension  of  robbery,. 
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but  said  it  would  take  at  least  four  stout  men  to  plunder  him,  as  be 
was  well  armed. 

At  Dover,  Goodrich  put  up  for  the  night  at  Mr.  Riley^s  inn.  In 
the  morning  he  brought  his  portmanteau  from  his  bed  chamber  into 
the  room  where  Mr.  Riley  was  sitting,  and  producing  a  pocket  pistol, 
said,  "  Old  daddy,  are  you  not  afraid  of  this  1"  Mr.  Riley,  though  a 
very  old  man,  was  nothing  daunted  by  this  very  uncivil  question,  and 
coolly  replied,  **  No,  boy,  nor  of  you  either.  I  have  seen  more  gun- 
powder burnt  when  America  was  fighting  for  her  independence,  thi^i 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life.''  Satisfied  with  this  courageous  demonstra- 
tion, Goodrich  put  up  his  pistol  and  departed. 

When  he  arrived  at  Exeter,  he  called  for  a  dinner,  and  put  up  his 
sleigh,  having  resolved  to  perform  the  rest  of  his  journey  on  horseback. 
He  sent  a  boy  to  buy  him  some  very  small  pistol  balls,  which  when 
he  had  gotten  he  found  too  small  for  his  puq)ose,  and  the  youth  then 
procured  some  still  less.  He  next  asked  for  a  private  apartment,  in 
which  he  managed  to  make  it  sufficiently  public  tnat  he  was  loading  a 
pocket  pistol,  probably  the  same  he  had  show9  to  Mr.  Riley.  Thua 
prepared  to  resist  any  attempt  at  violence,  he  inbunted  his  horse  amidst 
the  laughter  of  the  bystanders,  and  set  off  on  the  road  to  Boston. 

He  reached  Kensington  before  dark,  and  then,  in  passmg  through 
Salisbury,  missed  his  way — as  he  swore.  It  is  probable  he  was  again 
misled  by  his  imagination'  in  this  particular,  as  there  was  but  one  road 
too  plain  to  be  missed.  He  reacned  Essex  Bridge  in  safety  just  before 
nine  o'clock,  paid  Us  toll  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Pearsou» 
and  passed  over,  Two  waggons,  driven  by  two  men  named  Keysei: 
and  Shaw,  passed  immediately  after,  and  before  these  got  to  the  top  o^ 
the  hill  next  beyond  the  bridge,  the  mail  stage  overtook  and  passed 
them.  As  to  what  happened  to  the  Major  after  he  crossed  the  oridge^ 
we  must  take  his  own  word,  and  we  are  sorry  its  authority  is  no  better^ 

As  be  was  riding  up  the  hill,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  he  swore  that  a  man  sprang  toward  him  fron^ 
the  side  of  the  road.  His  horse  started  and  had  nearly  thrown  him^ 
The  man  seized  his  bridle,  presented  a  pb^tol,  and  demanded  his  mon-L 
ey.  The  Major  desired  him  to  wait  till  he  could  get  it,  and  ui^dei:- 
pretence  of  feeling  for  his  valuables,  cocked  a  pistol,  and  tried  to  strike 
the  robber's  weapon  aside.  The  thief  fired  just  as  the  Major  was 
presenting  his  pistol,  and  at  the  same  moment  saw  two  others  ap^ 
proaching.  He,  at  that  moment,  became  insensible,  from  some  cause 
not  specified. 

Wnen  his  senses  returned,  the  robbers  were  dragging  him  into  the 
field  hard  by.  He  cried  for  help — and  they  choked  him.  He  at- 
tempted to  bite,  but  finding  resistance  vain,  at  last  became  passive. 
They  jumped  on  Jiim,  stripped  him,  turned  him  over  and  finally  left 
him.  He  then  again  cried  for  help  and  they  returned.  He  rushed 
on  thera  and  seized  one,  but  was  overpowered  in  the  struggle  and  . 
again  left  senseless. 
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Mark,  reader,  while  this  violent  transaction  was  going  on,  while 
Major  Goodrich  was  being  maltreated  by  the  robbers,  while  he  was 
crying  for  help  and  struggling  with  them,  the  mail  stage  ftdl  of  pas- 
sengers, and  tne  two  teamsters  passed  the  spot,  without  hearing  the 
slightest  noise,  though  the  night  was  very  still.  All  was  as  quiet  as  the 
grave. 

Major  Goodrich  had  no  recollection'  of  what  happened  to  him  after 
his  final  struggle  with  the  robbers  till  he  found  himself  at  the  bridge, 
shot  through  the  hand,  badly  wounded  in  the  side,  his  head  aching  with 
))low8,  and  his  hip  sprained.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  passed  several  houses  where  the  people  were  up  and  lights 
burning  on  his  way  from  the  scene  of  robbery  to  the  bridge,  and  that 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Perhaps  the  reason  may  be  this  i  it  was 
necessary  to  get  rid  ot  the  above  mentioned  pocket  pistol,  and  it  was 
not  safe  to  throw  it  where  it  might  be  found  again.  He  probably 
thought  it  best  to  hide  it  in  the  river,  and  therefore  returned  to  the 
bridge. 

It  appears  by  other  and  better  testimony  than  Goodrich's  oath,  that 
a  little  before  ten  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Ebenezer  Pearson's  house  again. 
Mr.  Pearson,  jr.  went  out  of  the  door  and  met  this  much  abused  per- 
sonage, who  Itiid  hands  on  him,  exclaiming,  "  You  are  the  d — r-d  rob- 
ber.'^ Mr.  Pearson,  senior,  then  came  forth  and  Goodrich  was  taken 
into  the  house,  apparently  delirious,  and  raving  about  robbers  and  his 
gold  watch.  Here  he  received  every  possible  attention,  and  a  physi- 
cian was  immediately  sent  for. 

When  the  physician  (Dr.  Moses  Carter)  arrived,  Goodrich  was 
walking  about  the  room  into  which  he  had  been  introduced,  talking 
incoherently.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  the  place  where  he  had 
been  robbed  to  look  for  his  watch,  and  Mr.  Elias  Jackman  and  some 
others  went  with  him.  He  walked  sturdily  along  till  he  was  near  the 
place,  when  he  became  faint,  and  the  others  carried  him  a  little  far- 
ther and  then  set  him  down.  He  desired  them  to  take  his  pistol  and 
shoot  him  rather  than  drag  him  along  so.  They  carried  him  back  to 
the  house,  in  what  they  thought  an  expiring  condition,  but  Dr.  Carter 
on  feeling  his  pulse,  said  it  was  as  healthy  as  that  of  any  one  present, 
and  that  it  was  no  dying  case.  The  people  were  nevertheless  much 
agitated,  for  Goodrich  complained  of  severe  bruises  on  the  back  of  his 
head  and  on  his  body.  The  doctor  dressed  his  hand  and  then  exam- 
ined him  strictly,  but  found  no  external  mark  of  injury  except  the 
aforesaid  wound  in  the  hand  and  a  very  slight  scratch  on  the  arm. 
He  then  said  that  he  had  fired  his  pistol  and  nearly  knocked  down  one 
of  the  robbers,  that  some  one  had  searched  his  bosom  and  taken  his 
watch  from  his  fob. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  unfortunate  Major  continued  ^anxious 
about  his  watch,  some  of  the  neighbors  went  to  the  field  of  battle  at 
his  req^uest,  for  he  had  by  this  time  somewhat  recovered.  They  found 
his  whip  and  pistol  in  the  road,  and  in  the  field  his  pocketbook,  valise> 
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portmanteau,  clothes,  papers,  hat  and  some  money.  The  hat  was 
beat  in,  and  there  was  blood  on  it.  His  watch  they  found  laid  care- 
fully tinder  a  board,  with  the  face  upward  and  going. 

Those  who  went  the  next  morning  to  the  spot  where  the  robbery 
was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  found  in  the  field  a  screw  be- 
longing to  the  pistol  Goodrich  had  left  in  the  road.  Query,  if  the  pis- 
tol left  his  hand  in  the  first  scuffle,  how  came  the  screw  in  the  spot 
where  the  second  took  place  1  Moreover  there  was  blood  on  the  head 
of  the  screw  corresponding  with  more  on  the  stock  of  the  pistol.  On 
the  very  spot  where  the  Major  said  he  first  lost  his  senses,  a  horse  had 
staled.'  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  beast  would  hav6  performed  this 
operation  while  a  person  was  robbed  on  liis  back  or  near  him. 

This  morning  Dr.  Israel  Balch  was  summoned  to  consult  with  Dr. 
Carter.  He  found  Goodrich  lying  in  bed  raving.  While  Dr.  Carter 
was  describing  the  case  the  patient  watched  him  closely,  in  silence?, 
but  when  he  caught  Dr.  Balch's  eye,  he  appeared  confused  a&d  look- 
ed in  a  dificrcnt  direction.  This  led  Dr^  Balch  to  believe  that  his  de- 
lirium was  mere  pretence.  No  bruii<cs  or  wounds  besides  those  above 
mentioned  could  be  discovered.  Presently  the  patient  called  foV 
Jerry  Balch  and  the  last  named  physician  answered  that  he  wa«  Jerry 
Balch.  Goodrich  said,  "No,  you  are  not  Jerry  Balch/'  Being 
strongly  persuaded  that  this  incoherence  was  mere  sham.  Dr.  Balch 
adopted  a  stratagem  to  come  at  the  truth.  He  went  down  stairs,  took 
off  nis  boots,  stole  softly  up  again  and  peeped  in  at  the  door.  He 
heard  the  bed  clothes  move,  and  saw  Goodrich  raise  himself  up  and 
look  cautiously  around.     Before  this  he  had  pretended  to  be  in  such 

Sun  that  it  took  three  or  four  persons  to  turn  him  in  his  bed.  Dr. 
alch  saw  him  adjust  his  hair  and  very  composedly  spit  on  the  floor. 

That  afternoon  he  was  removed  to  Newburyport,  and  the  next  day 
he  again  pretended  delirium.  He  became  rational  again  soon,  and 
never  after  showed  any  appearance  of  insanity. 

On  examining  the  clotnes  he  wore  at  the  time  of  the  stoom  rojbbery, 
it  was  found  that  a  ball  had  entered  the  inside  of  the  cuff  of  the  sur- 
tout,  indicating  that  the  weapon  from  which  it  came  had  been  directed 
perpendicularly  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  must  have  been  fired  very 
nign  for  the  garment  was  burnt  and  blackened.  After  the  attending 
physician  told  him  he  might  go  abroad  safely,. Goodrich  kept  his  cham- 
ber a  week. 

Goodrich  went  from  Newburyport  to  Danvers.  the  belief  had  now 
become  prevalent,  that  his  account  of  the  robbery  was  a  fiction,  and 
as  he  took  no  measures  to  discover  the  robbers,  the  opinion  gained 
ground.  Some  of  his  friends  told  him  that  his  reputation  was  suffer- 
ing, and  he  was  thereby  induced  to  take  more  active  measures.  Better 
authority  being  now  beyond  our  reach,  we  must  take  the  Major^ 
word  for  what  followed. 

Some  one  told  him  that  a  certain  Reuben  Taber  was  a  person  Kkc- 
ly  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  robbery,  and  upon  mature  delibera- 
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tion,  he  recollected  that  a  person  answering  to  TabeFs  description  bad 
taken  his  horse's  bridle  when  he  stopped  at  Exeter.  He  also  learned 
that  Taber  frequented  certain  cellars  about  the  market  in  Boston. 
He  repaired  to  Boston,  found  Taber,  identified  him  by  name,>and 
asked  him  to  step  into  Bowden's  tavern  in  order  to  converse,  but 
Taber  chose  rather  to  go  into  the  back  yard.  After  some  conversa- 
tion Taber  said  he  had  formed  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  rob* 
bery,  that  it  would  endanger  his  life  to  point  out  the  robbers,  but  for 
three  hundred  dollars  he  would  disclose  all  he  knew.  He  made  an  ap« 
pointment  with  Taber  to  meet  a  second  time,  but  Taber  did  not  keep 
it.  Goodrich  therefore  consulted  with  Mr.  William  Jones  and  other 
friends,  who  advised  him  to  disguise  himself,  in  order  to  meet  Taber* 
He  did  so. 

Mr.  Jones,  as  he  afterwards  testified,  accompanied  Goodrich  to  the 
market,  where  the  Major  left  him  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Good- 
rich found  hb  man  in  Ann-street,  who  agreed  to  give  him  the  names  of 
the  robbery  for  four  hundred  dollars,  payable  in  case  his  information 
should  prove  correct.  Goodrich  accepted  the  terms,  and  Taber  gave 
him  the  names  of  Laban  and  Levi  Kenniston,  of  Ipswich,  who,  he  said, 
must  have  some  of  the  money,  if  they  had  not  already  spent  it.  Du- 
ring the  time  spent  as  thus  alleged,  Mr.  Jones  was  watching  Gtxxl- 
rich,  and  actually  saw  him  conversing  with  a  person  whom  he  believed 
to  be  Taber.  When  Taber  was  afterwards  produced  before  a  court, 
Mr.  Jones  swore  he  believed  him  to  be  the  same  man. 

Major  Goodrich  then  went  to  Danvers,  and  communicated  these 
particulars  to  a  Mr.  Page,  who  consented  to  assist  him  in  finding  and 
apprehending  the  Kennistons.  They  were  accordingly  apprehended 
and  committed  for  trial.  The  Major's  suspicions  next  fell  upon  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Pearson,  senior,  the  good  Samaritan,  who  had  so  kindly  re- 
ceived and  sheltered  him  on  the  night  of  the  pretended  robbery.  He 
caused  this  gentleman  to  be  arrested  and  hired  a  quack  to  go  to  his 
residence  with  a  divining4X)d,  to  search  for  gold  and  silver.  It  seems 
he  had  more  faith  than  is  common  in  this  our  Israel,  as  he  believed 
there  was  virtue  in  a  forked  branch  of  hazel  to  discover  what  never, 
probably,  was  lost.  Nothing  was  found,  and  Mr.  Pearson  was  dis- 
charged without  a  trial.  Goodrich  seems  to  have  been,  for  a  while, 
ashamed  of  this  conduct,  for  he  oflFered  to  make  every  atonement  in 
his  power  for  the  aflFront  to  Mr.  Pearson.  This  interval  of  good  feel- 
ing did  not  last  long.  He  came  again  to  the  house  with  a  sheriff,  and 
searched  from  garret  to  cellar.  While  the  inquest  was  going  on,  Good- 
rich was  seen  ^oing  to  the  privy,  and  on  his  return  proposed  and  ui|;ed 
that  that  buildmg  should  be  searched.  The  search  took  place,  and 
some  papers  were  found  which  Goodrich  swore  were  his.  Some 
pieces  of  money  were  also  discovered  in  such  circumstances  as  ahnost 
amount  to  proof  positive,  that  Goodrich  dropped  them  himself. 

The  Major  also  entertained  suspicions  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jackman,  a 
gentleman  who  lived  near  Essex  Bridge,  who  had  gone  to  New- York, 
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Immediately  after  the  robbery.  Him  he  followed  and  arrested,  and 
found,  as  he  afterwards  swore,  several  wrappers  of  money  in  his  pos* 
session,  which  he  identified  as  his  own.  He  wrote  from  New- York, 
that  Mr.  Jackman  made  a  strenuous  resistance,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  false. 

The  Kennistons  were  put  to  the  bar  with  Reuben  Taber  on  an  in» 
dictment  for  robbery^  Taber  moved  for  a  separate  trial*  which  was 
granted^ 

From  the  evidence  It  appeared,  in  favor  of  Goodrich,  that  the  mon« 
ey  of  which  he  said  he  was  robbed,  was  his  own,  and  that  what  he 
saved  belonged  to  other  persons.  Several  witnesses  testified  to  bis 
general  good  character.  It  was  proved  that  the  Kennistons  were  in 
Newburyportthe  evening  of  the  robbery,  and  they  gave  no  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  passed  the  time  from  seven  o'clock  to  ten. 
Different  witnesses  swore  to  the  following  facts.  A  Mr.  Leavitt  who 
assisted  to  search  their  house,  swore  that  he  went  into  a  certain  apart- 
ment thereof,  before  any  other  one  of  the  party,  opened  a  drawer  and 
found  in  it  a  ten  dollar  bill  of  the  Boston  bank,  carefully  rolled  up. 
Suspecting  it  to  be  a  counterfeit  he  threw  it  back,  and  did  not  mention 
the  circumstance  to  any  one.  Shortly  after  another  of  the  assistants, 
named' Upton,  went  to  the  draw,  found  a  ten  dollar  bill,  and  carried  it 
away.  On  seeing  it,  Goodrich  claimed  it  as  his  own,  knowing  it,  as  he 
said,  bv  certain  words  written  on  the  back.  Upton  also  took  down  a 
pair  of  pantaloons,  from  a  bed  post  on  which  they  were  hanging,  and 
ibund  in  the  pocket  a  pocket-book  containing  gold.  Now,  as  the  Ken- 
nistons were  very  poor,  shiftless  men,  it  was  not  probable  they  could 
have  obtained  gold  honestly.  Again,  Upton  in  searching  the  cellar, 
found  several  pieces  of  gold. 

It  seems,  also,  that  when  Levi  Kenniston  was  arrested,  he  ^ap»' 
pcared  agitated,  and  perspired  profusely,  though  the  weather  was  cold, 
looking  guilty,  and  frequently  changing  countenance  when  urged  by 
those  around  him  to  confess  what  he  knew  of  the  robbery." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  story  about  Taber 
was  a  sheer  falsehood,  for  the  man  was  on  the  limits  of  the  Boston 
jail  at  the  time  of  the  robbery,  and  long  after.  An  alibi  was  also 
proved  in  the  case  of  Jackman.  It  was  shown  that  the  Kennistons 
nad  no  means  of  knowing  that  a  man  was  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the 
robbery  with  money.  At  the  moment  Goodrich  was  exhibiting  hia 
pistol  in  Exeter,  the  Kennistons  were  in  Newburyport,  where  they  re-- 
mained  the  next  day,  without  fear  or  alarm.  It  appeared  that  they 
lived  together  in  the  same  house  with  their  sister,  and  their  father  lived 
in  another  ^art  of  the  same  house.  When  the  house  was  searched, 
gold  was  found  in  two  places,  where  Goodrich  had  previously  been» 
where  he  might  have  put  it.  As  to  the  bill,  the  sheriff  and  Upton 
both  saw  writing  on  the  back  of  it  before  Goodrich  saw  it.  It  was 
proved  that  when  the  sheriff  first  saw  the  bill,  he  left  it  where  he  found 
It,  and  that  Goodrich  was  alone  in  the  room  before  it  was  finally  taken, 
24 
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ftway.     After  this  he  recognised  the  writing  as  his  own.     Thus  he  Iiad 
an  opportunity  to  take  away  the  bill  first  seen  and  substitute  another^ 

From  the  robbery  to  the  time  of  their  arrest,  an  interval  of  six 
weeks,  the  prisoners  exercised  their  usual  employment,  and  were  not 
Reen  or  known  to  have  any  money.  Moreover,  it  is  a  little  suspicious 
that  in  each  of  his  several  searches  Goodrich  identified  every  article 
found,  every  scrap  of  paper  as  his  own.  One  of  the  witnesses  said^- 
that  the  pistol  found  imthe  road  appeared  not  to  have  been  fired  at 
all,  and  he  did  not  account  for  the  smaller  one  he  loaded  at  Exeter: 

The  jury  unanimously  found  the  prisoners  not  guilty,  and  they  were 
discharged. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  Mr.  Pearson.  His  character  was  so  well 
established  that  his  arrest  produced  a  strong  excitement.  When  he 
was  discharged,  he  was  drawn  in  a  wheel  carriage  to  his  house  by  the 
populace  in  triumph.  He  brought  an  action  against  Goodrich  for  def- 
amation, recovered  two  thousand  dollars  damages,  and  the  Major  was 
committed  to  jail.  It  took  the  jury  but  five  minutes  to  agree  upon  a 
verdict. 

What  was  Goodrich's  motive  for  inventing  his  tale  of  robbery  we 
are  unable  even  to  guess.  Perhaps  he  owed  money  in  Boston,  wa» 
unable  to  pay,  and  was  willing  to  adduce  a  plausible  apology.  Many 
inclined  to  thi»  belief.  Perhaps  his  conduct  was  the  effect  of  a  strong 
desire  of  distinction.  Other  men  have  been  known  to  prefer  infamy 
to  obscurity.  Besides,  it  is  probable  he  did  not  foresee  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  ill-contrived  deception.  He  might  not  at  first  1iave  thought 
he  should  be  obliged  to  prosecute  any  one,  or  seal  his  falsehood  with 
perjury.  He  manifested  no  zeal  in  the  pursuit,  but  appears  to  have 
taken  every  step  at  the  instigation  of  others. 

A  tragedy  resulted  from  the  farce  commonly  called  the  Goodrich 
robbery.  There  lived  in  Salisbury  an  old  man  named  Colbum  or 
Colby,  who  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  revolution.  Some  time  before 
the  events  we  have  recorded  took  place,  he  made  affidavit  of  his  mili- 
tary services,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pertsion.  He  unwittingly  foreswore 
himself,  saying  he  had  served  in  1775,  whereas  the  fact  was,  he  had 
been  a  soldier  in  1776.  This  was  excusable,  for  his  memory,  as  well 
as  his  other  faculties,  were  much  impaired  by  age.  Yet,  when  he  dis* 
covered  his  mistake,  it  bore  heavily  on  his  mind  ;  he  believed  himself 
guilty  of  perjury,  and  liable  to  suffer  its  penalties.  He  frequently 
spoke  on  the  subject,  and  several  thoughtless  young  persons  in  the 
neighborhood  made  sport  of  and  increased  his  apprehensions. 

After  the  trial  of  the  Kennistons,  the  people  erected  a  gibbet  and 
hanged  Goodrich  in  effigy,  near  the  house  where  Colby  lived.  The 
gallows  stood  for  a  long  time,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  old  man,  who 
imagined  it  was  intended  for  himself,  in  case  he  should  be  convicted  of 
perjury.  He  imagined  every  stranger  he  saw  was  an  officer  come  to 
arrest  him.  Those  about  him  amused  themselves  by  confirming  his 
fears,  till  the  old  soldier,  driven  frantic  by  the  fear  of  infamy,  actually 
hanged  himself. 
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MADMAN. 

Tins  miserable  person  was  a  poor  husbandman  of  the  township  of 
Sullivan,  in  New-Hampshire.  His  was  a  case  of  hereditary  insanity. 
His  father  was  derant^ed  in  mind  and  so  was  one  of  his  sisters.  Dan* 
iel  Corey  had  also  several  severe  falls  on  his  head,  sufficient  alone  to 
have  induced  alienation  of  mind  He  did  not  refrain  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  as  under  such  circumstances  he  should  have  done,  and 
it  is  probable  that  his  habits  tended  to  increase  and  irritate  his  con* 
stitutional  infirmity.  f 

Some  time  in  the  year  1829  he  imagined  he  had  discovered  a  mine 
of  gold  and  silver  on  his  farm,  which  piece  of  good  fortune  he  made 
known  to  his  neighbors.  He  dug  a  hole  in.the  ground  five  feet  long, 
and  two  deep,  and  exhibited  sand  which  he  beleived  to  be  gold  dust. 
To  those  who  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject  he  said  that  the  met- 
al extended  over  his  farm,  his  house,  and  was  fast  getting  into  his 
neighbors  ground.  He  declared  himself  the  richest  man  in  the  world, 
and  averred  that  he  and  his  wife  were  to  be  crowned  king  and  queen 
of  America.  Once  he  directed  his  son  to  cover  his  mine  with  boards, 
and  it  was  done.  Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  his  delusion,  he  was,  it 
seems,  a  firm  believer  in  witchcraft,  and  was  convinced  that  the  ghost 
of  an  Indian  kept  watch  over  his  treasure  in  the  form  of  a  snake.  He 
thought  his  black  cat  was  bewitched,  and  shot  her  with  a  silver  coin ; 
nay,  took  many  precautions  against  soraery.  At  one  time  he  said  his 
wife  bad  engagoa  a  dozen  men  to  come  from  Walpole  to  kill  him,  and 
that  they  had  attacked  him  with  guns,  but  did  not  prevail,  for  his 
guardian  angel  protected  him.  Sometimes  his  language  was  profane, 
at  others  he  imagined  himself  called  to  preach  the  gospel.  Many  and 
various  were  the  indications  of  his  mental  derangement,  beside  what 
we  have  related. 

About  the  first  of  June  he  went  to  work  in  a  wood,  but  soon  re- 
tamed,  affirming  that  he  had  been  shot  at  with  an  air  gun,  and  had 
heard  a  bullet  whistle  by  hb  hea'd.  He  said  his  life  was  in  danger,  and 
would  not  return  to  the  wood.  About  the  same  time  he  declared  that 
he  had  been  thrown  from  a  log  in  his  wood,  and  fell  upon  his  head, 
which  made  him  think  the  Devil  was  seeking  to  destroy  him.  A  bee 
flying  into  the  window  put  him  in  great  distress — ^he  said  it  was  a  spirit 
come  to  carry  him  to  hell. 

On  the  eighth  of  June  he  declared  that  the  country  was  at  war,  that 
the  British  had  attacked  the  Americans,  and  was  of  opinion  that  eve- 
ry man  ought  to  fight.  He  asked  the  iierson  to  whom  he  delivered 
this  intelligence  if  he  had  not' seen  strange  sights  and  heard  singular 
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noises.  The  next  day  he  labored  at  his  mine,  and  the  day  after  show- 
ed it  to  several  of  his  neighbors.  On  the  twelfth  he  kept  his  wife  and 
children  confined  all  the  forenoon.  He  behaved  this  day  in  such  a 
manner,  that  his  wife,  fearing  for  her  life,  procured  a  letter  to  be  writ- 
ten to  the  selectmen,  describing  the  situation  of  her  family,  and  desir- 
ing them  to  take  care  of  her  husband.  She  sent  this  letter  to  Mr.Dan- 
iel  l^ash,  with  a  request  that  he  would  carry  it  to  the  selectmen,  but 
he  neglected  to  do  so. 

About  noon  Corey  left  the  house  and  went  to  see  his  wife's  mother. 
He  told  her  he  could  not  rest  at  home  because  his  wife  was  crazy,  or 
bewitched,  or  had  the  devil  in  her.  He  laid  down  for  about  an  hour, 
with  his  eyes  shut,  but  did  not  sleep.  After  this,  he  asked  his  mother- 
in-law  to  go  to  his  house  and  see  if  she  ^'could  not  make  his  wife  more 
reconciled."  She  went,  as  he  desired,  and  in  a  short  time  Corey  came 
home.  He  went  off  again  and  returned  about  dusk,  saying  he  had 
gotten  a  new  wife.  Then  he  prayed  for  his  wife  and  spoke  incohe- 
rently about  her,  -That  n^ht  Mrs.  Corey  and  her  motner  occupied 
one  bed,  but  could  get  no  rest  for  his  ravings.  Toward  morning  he 
slept  for  a  Uttle  while.  When  he  arose  he  went  to  his  mine,  returned^ 
and  said  his  angel  had  told  him  to  take  off  his  black  jacket  and  put  on 
his  red  one.  He  put  on  the  red  garment  and  began  to  talk  about  h]& 
mine.  His  angel,  he  said,  was  in  it  or  about  it ;  it  was  full  of  silver 
and  gold,  his  house  was  covered  with  it,  but  his  brother  Ben's  had 
none.  After  eating  a  scanty  breakfast  he  went  out  with  his  staff.  A 
block  with  a  hole  in  it  was  lying  before  the  door.  He  put  his  cane 
into  this  hole,  lifted  the  block,  and  walked  about  with  it. 

After  gcNUg  round  his  field  he  came  back  and  sat  down  on  his 
threshold.  After  sitting  awhile,  be  put  his  arm  round  his  wife's  n^ck 
and  said,  **now  we  shall  always  live  m  peace,  now  I  have  conquered ;. 
we  shall  always  live  happy."  She  soothingly  replied,  "  I  guess  we 
•haU.'» 

His  wife  and  children  would  have  left  the  house,  but  he  would  not 
suffer  them,  and  said  if  they  did  he  would  knock  them  down  with  his 
staff.  He  ihen  took  down  his  gun,  looked  in  the  pajd,  and  seeing  Uiere 
was  no  priming  put  it  up  again.  He  thus  kept  his  family  wimin  an 
hour  and  a  half,  when  he  at  last  went  off  himself.  They  watched  him. 
till  he  was  out  of  sight  and  then  fled  to  Mr.  Daniel  Nash's  house. 
Here  Mrs.  Corey  asked  Mrs.  Matilda  Nash,  the  mother  of  Dianiel,  ta 
go  to  her  house,  and  unhappily  for  herself,  the  old  lady  complied: '  To 
make  Corey  think  she  had  come  on  an  errand  Mrs.  Nash  took  a  bun- 
dle of  flax.     Her  grandaughter  lUizabeth  Nash  went  with  her. 

When  Mrs.  Nash  reached  Corey'a  bouse  she  found  the  lunatic  ly- 
ing on  his  bed.  She  entered  and  inc^^uired  after  his  health.  He  repli- 
ed, •'Get  out  of  the  house,  or  I'll  loll  you,'^.  whereupon  the  old  kdy 
and  her  grandaughter  took  to  flight.  He  snatched  his  gun  from  the 
niace  where  it  had  been  hanging  and  followed.  When  he  overtook 
fiiis.  Nash  he  .knocked  her  down  with  the  butt  of  his  gun,  and  repeat- 
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cd  the  blow.  He  then  followed  the  child,  crying,  "  Stop  her,"  but 
soon  gave  up  the  chase.  The  little  girl  went  din&ctly  home  and  in- 
formed her  father  of  what  had  happened.  He  repaired  to  the  spot  and 
found  hb  mother  dead.  Her  skull  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  tne  bro- 
ken^butt  of  the  gun  was  lying  on  her  cheek. 

After  killing  Mrs.  Nash,  Corey  went  toward  hb  mine,  and  at  a  short 
distance  met  three  men,  one  his  brother,  who  had  been  attracted  that 
way  hy  the  cry  of  murder.  He  had  a  pail  on  his  arm  and  a  g^-bar- 
rel  in  his  hand,  bloody,  as  were  his  sleeves.  His  brother  asked  Um  what 
he  had  been  doing  1  and  he  replied,  H  don't  know-r-what  have  1 1**. 
He  gave  up  the  gun-barrel  without  resistance,  and  as  they  thought  he 
had  onlv  kilted  his  dog  they  left  him.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
body  of  Mrs.  Nash,  they  followed  him,  accoippanied  t>v  Daniel  Nash, 
■      ■  '    '  the  ■     ' 


who  by  this  time  had  come  up.  They  found  nim  in  the  bushes  neai' 
his  mine.  He  picked  up  stones,  but  did  not  throw  them,  and  thev 
laid  hands  on  hrm.  Nash,  who  had  the  breech  of  the  gun  in  his  hand, 
told  him  that  if  he  attempted  to  get  away,  he  would  smite  him.  Nash 
also  said,  ^'youhave  killed  my  mother,"  to  which  he  replied,  *4  hav'nt.' 
I  was  crazy.  ** 

He  was  arraigned  for  this  homicide  before  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1829.  Many  proofs  of  his  insan- 
ity besides  diose  we  have  related,  were  adduced  before  the  jury,  which, 
with  the  apparent  want  of  motive,  and  absence  of  malicious  intent,  in« 
duced  the  jury  to  acquit  him  on  the  score  of  insanity. 


CAPTAIN    DREW, 

FOR     THE     MURDER     OF     CUARLES     F.      CLARK. 

No  principle  in  criminal  law  is  more  universally  admitted  than  that 
the  insane  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  acts ;  that  guilt  does  not  at* 
tach  to  the  individual  who  is  unconscious  of  his  deeds ;  that  it  is  the 
criminal  nund,  the  wicked  intent,which  makes  him  the  subject  of  pun* 
ishment,  and  yet  this  principle  must  be  received  with  some  qualifica- 
tion. Voluntary  insanity,  brought  on  by  indulgence  and  excess,  is  no 
excuse  for  crime.  A  homicide  committed  in  the  phrenzy  of  intoxica- 
tion subjects  the  offender  to  punishment.  And  here  insanity  and  its 
cause  must  not  be  confounded.  The  law  discriminates  between  the 
delirium  of  intoxication  and  the  insanity  which  it  sometimes  produces. 
While  the  drunkeness  continues,  the  person  under  its  influence  is  re- 
eponsible  as  a  moral  agent,  though  reason  in  the  meantime  has  lost 
)^er  dominion  ;  but  when  the  intoxication  ceases,  if  insanity  immedi- 
ately follow  as  a  consequence  of  the  vice,  he  is  in  the  eye  of  criminal 
justice,  no  longer  amenable  for  his  acts.  This  legal  distinction  in  the 
criminality  of  acts  in  relation  to  insanity  and  its  causes,  is  exemplified 
in  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  a  species  of  madness  which  often  deprives 
the  sufferer  of  the  power  of  distmguishing  between  right  and  wrong ; 
which  medical  writers  attribute  to  frequent  intoxication,  or  the  sudden 
cessation  firom  habitual  drinking,  or  to  the  combined  effect  of  both  upon 
the  system.  But  however  just  the  distinction,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  judicially  settled  before  the  decision  of  Justices  Story  and  Davis, 
in  a  late  case,  which  it  is  the  design  of  these  few  preliminary  remarks 
ito  introduce. 

At  the  May  term,  A.  D.  1828,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Alexander  Drew,  commander  of  the  whaHng  ship  John  Jay, 
was  indicted  and  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  second  mate,  Charles  F. 
Clark,  while  upon  the  high  seas.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  previ- 
ously to  the  voyage,  during  which  the  fatal  act  took  place,  Drew  had 
sustained  a  fair  character,  and  was  much  respected  in  the  town  of 
Nantucket,  where  he  belonged.  It  was  proved  that  he  was  a  man  of 
humane  and  benevolent  disposition,  but  that  for  several  months  he  had 
been  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  for  weeks  during  the 
voyage  had  drunk  to  excess ;  that  he  made  a  resolution  to  reform. 
and  suddenly  abstainmg  from  drinking,  he  was  seized  with  the  delirium 
tremens,  and  that  while  under  the  influence  of  the  disease  he  made  an 
attack  upon  Clark,  and  gave  him  the  stab  of.which  he  afterwards  died. 

The  nrst  witness  who  .testified  in  the  case  was  George  Galloway, 
the  cooper  on  board  the  ship.  He  stated  that  he  joined  the  ship  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  that  he  found  Capt.  Drew  to  be  an  amiable  man, 
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kind  to  his  crew  and  attctitive  to  his  business,  hni  that  he  often  inddlged 
to  excess  in  spirituous  liquors.  During  the  latter  part  of  August, 
1827,  he  had  oeen  in  the  habit  of  drinking  very  freely ;  that  they 
spoke  a  ship  from  which  Capt.  Drew  obtained  a  keg  of  liquor,  and 
after  he  returned  to  his  own  vessel  he  drank  until  he  became  stupified ; 
that  soon  after  he  recovered  a  little  from  his  intoxication,  and  ordered 
the  keg  with  its  contents  to  be  thrown  overboard,  and  it  was  accor- 
dingly done.  There  being  now  no  more  liquor  on  board  of  the  ship, 
and  none  to  be  procured,  Capt.  Drew,  in  two  or  three  days  discovered 
signs  of  derangement.  He  could  not  sleep,  had  no  appetite,  thought 
the  crew  had  conspired  to  kill  him,  expressed  great  fears  of  an  Indian 
who  belonged  to  tnc  ship,  called  him  by  name  when  he  was  not  pres- 
ent, begged  he  would  not  kill  him,  saying  to  himself  he  would  not 
drink  any  more  rum.  Sometimes  he  would  sing  obscene  songs,  and 
sometimes  hymns,  would  be  found  alternately  praying  and  swearing. 
In  the  night  of  the  31st  of  August,  Drew  came  on  deck  and  attempt- 
ed to  jump  overboard,  and  when  the  witness  caught  hold  of  him  he 
sunk  down  trembling  and  appeared  to  be  very  weak.  His  appearance 
the  next  morning  the  witness  described  to  be  that  of  a  foolish  person. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  the  wit- 
ness, Capt.  Drew,  and  others,  were  at  breakfast  in  the  cabin,  when 
Drew  suddenly  left  the  table  and  appeared  to  conceal  something  under 
his  jacket  which  was  on  the  transom  in  another  part  of  the  cabin. 
He  immediately  turned  round  to  Mr.  Clark  and  requested  him  to  go 
upon  deck ;  the  reply  of  Clark  was,  "  when  I  have  done  my  break- 
fast, sir.*'  Drew  said,  "  go  upon  deck,  or  I  will  help  you,"  and  im- 
mediately took  fi*om  the  transom  a  knife  which  had  been  covered  over 
by  his  jacket,  and  before  another  word  was  spoken  by  either,  he  stab- 
bed Clark  in  the  right  side  of  his  breast.  Clark  was  rising  from  his 
chair  at  the  time  the  knife  struck  him,  and  immediately  fell  upon  the 
floor.  lie  afterwards  rose  up  and  went  upon  deck  alone.  As  the 
witness  left  the  cabin.  Drew  cocked  his  pistol,  and  pointed  it  at  him, 
and  snapped  it  but  it  missed  fir^.  Capt.  Drew  followed  them  upon 
deck,  and  addressing  the  chief  mate  said,  '^  Mr.  Coflin,  in  twenty-tour- 
hours  from  this,  the  ship  shall  go  ashore." — He  was  then  seized,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  over  him.  His  whole  de- 
meanor for  some  time  after,  was  that  of  an  insane  perscti.  He  would 
frequently  call  upon  persons  who  were  not  on  board,  and  who  nevjer 
had  connexion  with  the  ship.  Some  weeks  after,  when  Drew  first 
appeared  to  be  in  his  right  mind,  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
Clark  and  its  cause,  he  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  that 
when  he  awoke  he  found  himself  handcuffed,  and  that  it  all  appeared 
to  him  like  a  dream.  There  had  not  been  for  months  any  quarrel  or 
high  words  between  Clark  and  Capt.  Drew. 

The  second  witness  was  Moses  Coffin,  the  first  mate  of  the  ship. 
Coffin  stated  that  Capt.  Drew  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  and 
that  it  was  by  the  order  of  Drew  that  the  keg  of  spirits  was  thrown 
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'overboard.  He  recounted  nuiDerous  instances  In  addition  to  those 
before  stated,  of  frivolous  complaints  made  by  Drew  of  his  counter* 
manding  his  orders,  of  his  fear  of  being  left  alone,  and  his  conversation 
with  imaginary  beings  by  whom  he  supposed  himself  surrounded,  all 
«oing  to  prove  physical  weakness  and  alienation  of  mind.  Though 
familiar  with  his  nabits,  the  witness  had  not  before  this  affair  supposed 
him  insane. 

With  regard  to  Clark,  the  witness  dressed  his  wound  and  took  care 
of  him.  Two  physicians  at  a  Spanish  port,  which  they  reached  soon 
after,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  tnat  it  was  not  dangerous,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  in  a  few  days ;  but  Clark  himself  had  said,  in  describing' 
his  complaint  to  witness,  that  the  wound  caused  an  internal  flow  of 
blopd.     It  healed  externally  before  Clark  expired. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  the  Court  asked  the  District  Attor^- 
ney  if  he  expected  to  change  the  posture  of  the  case.  He  admitted  that 
unless  upon  the  facts  stated,  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  this  insan- 
jyty,  brought  .on  by  the  antecedent  drunkenness  constituted  no  defence 
for  the  act^  he. could  not  expect  success  in  the  prosecution.  After 
'soine /consultation  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  as  follows : 

**  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  upon  these  admitted  facts 
cannot  be  maintained.  The  prisoner  waA  unquestionably  insane  at 
the  time  of  committing  the  offence.  And  the  question  made  at  the 
bar  is  whether  insanity  whose  remote  cause  is  habitual  drunkenness,  is 
or  b  not  an  excuse  in  a  Court  of  Law  for  a  homicide  committed  by 
the  party,  yrhWt  so  insane,  but  not  at  the  time  intoxicated  or  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  .We  are  cteariy  of  opinion  that  insanity  is  a'coro- 
petei^t  excuse  in  such  a  case.  In  general,  insanity  is  an  excuse  for 
the  CQ^mission  t>f  aqy  crime,  because  the  party  has  not  the  posses- 
sion of  his  reason  which  includes  responsibility.  An  exception  is  when 
the  crime  is  committed  by  a  party  while  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  the 
law  not  permitting  a  man  to  avail  himself  of  the  excuse  of  his  own 
gross  sin  and  misconduct,  to  shelter  himself  from  tbe  legal  conse- 
quence^ of  such  crime.  But  the  crime  must  take  place  and  be  the 
immediate  result  of  the  fit  of  intoxication,  and  while  it  lasts,  and  not 
as.  in  this  case  a  ]remote  consequence,  superinduced  by  the  antecedent 
exhaustion  of  the  party,  arising  from  gross  and  habitual  drunkenness. 
However  criminal,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  such  an  indulgence  Is, 
and  however  justly  a  narty  may  be  responsible  for  his  acts  arising 
from  it  to  Almighty  Goa,  human  tribunals  are  generally  restricted  from 
punishing  them,  since  they  are  not  the  acts  of  a  reasonable  being. 
Had  the  crime  been  committed  while  Drew  was  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
he  would  have  been  liable  to  be  convicted  of  murder.  As  he  was  not 
then  intoxicated)  but  merely  insane  from  an  abstinence  from  liquor, 
he  cannot  be  pronounced  guilty  of  the  offence.  The  law  locks  to  the 
immediate,  and  not  to  the  remote  cause,  to  the  actual  state  of  tbe 
party,  and  not  to  the  cause  which  produced  it.  Many  species  of  in- 
sanity arise  remotely  from  what,  in  a  moral  view,  is  a  criminal  neglect 
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or  fitult  of  the  party,  as  from  religious  melancholy,  undue  exposure, 
extravagant  pride,  ambition,  &c.  &c.  Yet  such  msanity  has  always 
been  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  any  crime  done  under  its  influ- 
ence.'* 

The  jury  without  retiring  from  their  seats,  returned  a  verdict  o(not 
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Mutiny  on  board  the  ship  globe. 

The  ship  Glofee  belonged  to  Nantucket,  and  sailed  from  Edgarton 
on  the  15th  of  Decetuber^  182^2,  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  She  was  commanded  hy  Mr.  Thomas  Worth.  The  name» 
of  the  other  officers  were  as  follows : — William  Beetle,  first  mate  ; 
John  Lumbard,  second  mate,  and  Nathaniel  Fisher,  third  mate.  The 
others  of  her  crew  were  Samuel  B.  Comstock,  Stephen  Kidder,  Gil^ 
bert  Smith,  Peter  Kidder,  Columbus  Worth,  Rowland  Jones,  John 
Cleveland,  Constant  Lewis,  Holden  Henman,  Jeremiah  Ingham,  Jo- 
seph Prass,  Rowland  Coffin,  George  Comatock,  brother  of  Samuel, 
Cyrus  M.  Hussey,  and  William  Lay.  We  are  thus  particular  in  re- 
co>r<£ng  tfaeir  names,  be.eause  we  shall  have  something  to  say  of  each. 

Shortly  after  leaving  port,  Samuel  B.  Comstock  "scuffled  with  Mr. 
Fisher,  the  third  mate,  who  proved  much  too  strong  for  him.  Com«» 
stock,  finding  himself  worsted,  lost  his  temper  and  struck  the  mate, 
who  thereupon  seized  and  threw  him  very  roughly  upon  the  deck.. 
This  quarrel  led*  to  a  result  unhappy  for  both^ 

The  alup  reacfaett  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  following  May,  and 
obtained  supplies  at  Oahu.  Here  six  of  the  crew  deserted,  and  five 
atrocious  villains  were  shipped  in  their  places.  They  were  Silas  Payne, 
John  Oliver,  Anthony  Hanson,  a  native  of  Oahu,  William  Humphriea 
a  black,  and  Thomas  LiUiston.  After  this  the  vessel  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  Japan,  where  some  of  the  crew  began  to  grumble  because 
their  alk>wance  of  meat  was  not,  in  their  estimation,  always  sufficient. 
There  was  no  just  cause  of  complaint  beside  this.  The  men  were 
never  abused  by  the  officers,  or  treated  with  further  severity  than  waa 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  These  remarks  do  not, 
however,  apply  to  the  wretches  shipped  at  Oahu,  who  received  fre- 
qnent  repnmands,  and  on  one  occasion  one  of  them  was  severely 
whipped.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  crew  resolved  to  leave  the  ship 
in  case  she  should  touch  at  Fanning's  Island,  but  this  determination 
was  superseded  by  another  more  desperate  and  bloody. 

In  the  whaling  ships  of  the  Pacific,  the  master  and  the  first  and  sec- 
ond mates  stand  no  watch  unless  there  is  blubber  to  be  boiled.  The 
boat  steerers  and  their  respective  boat's  crews  divide  the  watches. 
Some  whale  ships  have  six  boats^  but  the  Globe  had  but  three,  and 
consequently  but  three  watches  were  set  on  board.  This  explanation 
is  necessary  to  explain  what  happened  after  the  Globe  left  the  coast 
of  Japan,  near  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She  was  cruising  for  whales 
in  companv  with  the  ship  Lyra  ;  and  the  masters  had  agreed  to  set  a 
light  at  night  as  a  signal  for  tacking,  in  order  that  the  vessels  might 
not  part  company.  On  the  night  when  the  terrible  event  we  are 
about  to  relate  took  place,  Gilbert  Smith  a  boat  stecrer,  had  the  first 
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watch.  He  was  relieved  by  Samuel  B.  Comstock,  ako  a  boat  steerer, 
and  the  first  watch  retired  to  their  berths.  G^eorge  Comstock  took 
the  helm.  When  his  time  was  out  he  announced  the  fact  with  a  rattle 
an  instrument  used  on  board  whale  ships  ^  that  express  purpose. 
While  thus  employed,  his  brother  came  to  him  and  peremptonly  com- 
manded him  to  desist,  threatening  to  slay  him  if  he  made  the  least 
D<nse,  after  which  he  went  into  the  steerage  with  a  lighted  lamp. 
Alarmed  at  this  conduct,  George  was  about  to  sound  his  rattle  again, 
but  Samuel  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  him,  and  so  awed  him  by  his 
threats  that  he  dared  not  stir.  Samuel  Comstock  then  laid  a  large 
sharp  two  edged  whaling  knife  on  a  bench  near  the  companion  way, 
and  went  to  summon  his  fellow  conspiratcNrs.  He  came  back  with 
Payne,  Oliver,  Humphries  and  Lilliston.  The  latter  came  no  farther 
than  the  companion  ladder,  and  then  went  forward  again  to  his  berth. 
According  to  his  own  account  he  only  went  so  far  to  show  himself  m 
courageous  as  the  rest,  and  retired  because  he  did  not  believe  iktey 
would  carry  their  designs  into  effect.  The  rest  went  into  the  cabin 
with  Comstock.  The  captain  was  asleep  in  his  hammock,  when 
Comstock  struck  him  a  blow  with  an  axe  which  nearly  severed  his 
head  in  two.  The  stroke  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  man  at  the 
helm.  After  repeating  the  blow  he  joined  Payne,  who  was  stationed 
ready  to  attack  the  first  mate  as  soon  as  he  should  awake,  armed  with 
the  whaling  knife  before  mentioned.  Payne  awoke  him  with  a  thrust. 
**0  !  Payne!*'  he  exclaimed,  "O  !  Comstock  !  is  this— Don't  kill 
me — don't.  Have  I  not  always?" — "Yes,"  cried  Comstock,  "you 
have  always  been  a  d — d  rascal.  You'll  tell  lies  of  me  out  of  the  ship 
will  you  ?  It's  a  good  time  to  beg  now  but  too  late."  He  accompa* 
nied  these  words  with  oaths  and  blasphemies  which  we  do  not  care  to 
repeat.  Mr.  Beetle  finding  all  expostulation  vain,  sprung  at  him  and 
eaught  him  by  the  throat.  The  light  was  struck  out  in  the  scuffle  and 
the  axe  fell  from  Comstock's  hand.  Payne  felt  for  the  weapon  on  the 
floor,  and  put  it  into  the  hand  of  the  murderer,  who  managed  to  free 
his  right  arm  and  struck  Mr.  Beetle  a  blow  that  fractured  his  skulU 
and  beat  him  to  the  floor.  By  this  time  Humnhries  had  brought  a 
lamp  and  by  its  light  Coipstock  and  Oliver  mangled  the  yet  growing 
mate.  In  the  meanwhile  the  second  and  third  mates  were  lying  in 
their  respective  state  rooms,  the  doors  of  which  )iad  been  fastened  by 
the  mutmeers. 

The  light  was  again  accidentally  extinguished,  and  Comstook,  after 
posting  a  guard  at  the  second  mate's  door,  went  to  the  binaole  to  light 
it.  His  brother,  who  still  remained  at  the  helm,  there  asked  him  if  he 
intended  to  kill  Smith,  the  other  boat  steerer.  The  mutineer  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  asked  where  Smith  was.  Oeorge  answered  in 
tears,  that  he  had  not  seen  him,  whereupon  Samuel  asked  why  he  was 
weeinng.  "I  am  afraid,"  said  George,  "that  they  will  hurt  me!" 
•*  I  will  hurt  you,"  his  brother  replied,  "  if  you  talk  so."  He  then  re^ 
turned  to  the  cabin  to  complete  nis  bloody  work. 
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He  began  by  firing  a  musket  bullet  through  the  door  of  one  of  the 
state  rooms,  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge  in  the  direction  of  the  cheers. 
He  then  called  to  know  if  either  was  hit  Fisher  replied  that  he  was 
shot  in  the  mouth.  The  conspirators  then  opened  the  door  and  ea- 
tered>  Comstock  foremost.  The  officers  seized  him,  and  Mr.  Fisher 
took  the  gun  out  of  his  hands,  and  presented  the  bayonet  to  his  breasts 
Had  he  plunged  the  weapon  in  his  heart,  it  had  been,  better,  but  or 
being  assured  his  life  should  be  spared,  if  be  would  submit,  be  gave  it 
up.  Comstock  took  it,  and  deliberately  ran  Mr.  Lumbard  through  the 
body  several  times.  He  then  told  Mr.  Fisher  there  was  no  hope  for 
hhn.  *^  You  must  die,"  he  said,  "  remember  the  scrape  vou  got  me 
into."  Finding  his  case  indeed  hopeless,  Mr.  Fisher  sdd  he  would  at 
least  die  like  a  man.  Comstock  bade  him  turn  his  back  to  hin, 
which  he  did,  and  firmly  said  **  I  am  ready."  The  mutineer  put  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  in  contact  with  his  head,  and  fired. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Lumbard,  though  mortally  wounded,  was 
begging  lor  life.  Having  despatched  Mr.  Fisher,  Comstock  said  to 
hkn,  ^'  I  am  a  bloody  man ;  I  nave  a  bloody  hand,  and  I  will  be  re* 
venged."  With  that  he  gave  him  another  stab.  The  wounded  man 
begged  for  water.  ^'  PU  give  you  water,"  replied  the  savage,  and  with 
one  more  thrust  left  hioi  senseless. 

The  Conspirators  then  went  on  deck,  and  Comstock  called  for 
Smith,  the  other  boat  steerer.  He  came  forward,  resolved  either  to 
save  his  life  bv  supplication,  or  sell  it  dearly.  On  meeting,  the  mur- 
derer threw  his  bloody  arms  round  his  neck,  and  asked  if  he  would 
not  be  one  of  his  crew.  Smith  replied  that  he  would  be  obedient  in 
all  things.  All  hands  were  then  called  to  make  sail,  and  a  light  was 
then  set  for  the  Lyra  to  tack,  while  the  Globe  kept  on  her  course,  by 
which  ^means  the  ships  parted  company. 

The  master's  body  was  next  shockingly  mutilated  by  the  mutineers, 
and  then  committed  to  the  deep.  This  done,  Comstock  ordered  the 
bodies  of  the  mates  to  be  brought  up.  Beetle  was  not  quite  dead» 
but  they  threw  him  overboard  notwithstanding.  Fisher  was  next 
dragged  up  by  a  rope  fastened  round  his  neck.  Lumbard  was  drawn 
up  by  the  feet,  and,  strange  to  relate,  he  had  strength  enough  to  lay 
hold  of  the  plank  sheer,  as  they  were  putting  him  into  the  sea.  In 
this  posture  be  reminded  Comstock  of  his  promise  to  spare  his  life,  but 
the  monster  forced  him  to  quit  his  hold,  and  he  fell  into  the  water« 
As  he  appeared  able  to  swim,  Comstock  ordered  a  boat  out  to  des- 
patch him,  lest  he  should  be  picked  up  by  the  Lyra,  but  countermanded 
the  order  before  the  crew  had  time  to  obey.  They  then  shaped  their 
course  for  the  Mulgrave  Islands.  Wlule  on  the  passage  thither  they 
effaced  all  the  marks  of  murder,  and  appointed  ofiieers.  Comstock 
was  captain,  Payne  mate,  the  black,  Humphries,  was  called  purser, 
and  Oeorge  Comstock  was  appointed  steward  in  bis  place.  Five  days 
after  the  mutiny,  the  new  steward  saw  his  predecessor  loading  a  pistol 
in  the  cabin.     On  being  asked  what  he  was  about,  the  black  replied 
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that  he  had  heard  something  very  strange,  and  would  be  ready  to  meet 
what  was  to  follow. 

George  immediately  informed  his  brother  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  the  elder  mutineer  went  to  the  cabin  with  Payne  and  asked 
the  black  what  he  intended  tp  do  with  the  pistol.  The  negro  said  he 
had  heard  something  that  had  put  him  in  fear  for  his  life.  To  this 
Comstock  answered  that  if  Humphries  had  heard  anything  of  the  kind, 
it  was  his  duty  to  have  come  to  hrni  with  a  complaint,  instead  of  load- 
ing pistols.  He  then  demanded  to  know  what  tne  soi  disant  purser  had 
heard.  His  replies  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but  the  substance 
of  them  was  that  Peter  Kidder  and  Gilbert  Smith  the  boat  steerer  in- 
tended to  retake  the  vessel.  Comstock  then  convened  a  council  of 
war  at  which  he  presided  himself,  and  summoned  the  accused  before 
him.  They  utterly  denied  the  intention  imputed  to  them.  The  next 
morning  Comstock  appointed  two  men  to  act  as  a  jury,  and  Huibph- 
ries  was  brought  befoie  them  in  chains.  Smith  and  Kidder  were  sum- 
moned as  witnesses.  The  trial  began^with  some  questions  put  to  the 
unfortunate  negro  by  Comstock,  which  his  confusion  and  terror  pre- 
vented him  from  answering  distinctly.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
Comstock  rose  and  made  a  speech.  *Mt  appears,''  said  the  barbarous 
and  ignorant  wretch,  **that  William  Humphries  has  been  accused 
gpuilty  of  a  treacherous  and  base  act,  in  loading  a  pistol  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  Mr.  Payne  and  myself.  Having  been  tried  the  jury  wiU 
now  give  in  their  verdict,  whether  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  guilty,  he 
flhall  be  hanged  to  a  studding  sail  boom  rieged  out  eight  feet  upon  thc^ 
fore-yard,  but  if  found  not  guifty  Smith  and  Kidder  shall  be  hung  upon 
the  aforementioned  gallows." 

This  morsel  of  logic  left  no  doubt  in  the  .minds  of  the  jury  of  the. 
guilt'  of  the  prisoner,  and  they  found  him  guilty.  That  sentence  si»<i 
punishment  might  be  consistent  with  each  other,  preparations  wem 
instantly  made  for  his  death.  His  watch  was  taken  *(rom  him  and  he 
was  forc^  forward.  Comstock  then  compelled  him  to  seat  himself 
on  the  vessel's  gunwale ;  the  rope,  reeved  to  the  end  of  the  studdin^> 
sa3  boom,  was  fastened  round  his  neck,  and  a  cap  was  drawn  over  kv^ 
face.  The  whole  crew  was  ordered  to  take  hola  of  the  rope,  whiio- 
Comstock  stood  ready  to  ring  the  ship's  bell  as  a  signal  to  run  him  up^ 
He  was  then  told  that  he  hi^  but  fourteen  seconds  to  live,  and  asked 
if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  for  himself.  He  began,  *^  Little  did  I  think 
l^was  bom  to  come  to  this."  The  bell  struck,  he  was  instantly  at 
the  yard  arm,  and  died  without  a  stru^le.  After  be  had  hung  a  few 
minutes,  the  rope  was  cut  to  let  him  £ll  overboard,  but  became  en-, 
tangled,  and  the  body  was  towed  some  distance  alongside.  A  weight 
was  then  attached  to  it,  and  it  sunk.  Thus  died  one  of  the  mutineers, 
while  the  blood  of  bis  murdered  officers  was  scarcely  dry  upon  hia. 
hands. 

Two  days  after  the  session  of  this  notable  court  of  justice,  the> 
Globe  passed  the  King^s  Mill  Islands,  near  Marshall's  Island,    A  boat 
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was  despatched  to  the  shore,  but  did  not  land,  as  the  natives  appeared 
hostile.  Some  of  them  came  off  toward  the  boat  in  a  canoe,  but  taking; 
a  sudden  fright,  paddled  back  again.  Just  as  they  turned,  Ae  boat's 
'  crew  fired  a  volley,  and  killed  or  wounded  several.  The  white  sav- 
ages then  gave  chase  to  a  canoe  in  which  were  two  of  the  islanders, 
on  whom  they  fired  as  soon  as  they  came  within  gunshot.     On  ap- 

froaching  more  nearly,  it  was  seen  that  one  of  the  natives  was  wounded, 
n  an  agony  of  fear  they  held  up  their  garments,  and  some  beads,  giv- 
ing their  inhuman  pursuers  to  understand  by  signs,  that  they  would 
give  all'for  tBeir  lives.  The  boat  returned  on  board  without  doing  them 
any  further  injury. 

Three  days  after  this  wanton  and  unnecessary  act  of  cruelty,  the 
vessel  made  Jhe  Mulgi^ave  Islands.  Comstock  sent  a  boat  on  shore, 
which  returned  with  some  of  the  native  women,  some  cocoa  nuts  and 
fish.  The  next  day  the  mutineers  looked  about  for  some  spot  fit  for 
cultivation,  and  at  last  came  to  a  low,  narrow  island,  where  they  de- 
termined to  anchor  the  ship.  On  the  15th  of  February,  four  days 
after  their  arrival,  all  hands  were  set  to  work  to  construct  a  raft  of  the 
spare  spars,  on  which  the  provisions,  etc.  might  be  conveyed  on  shore. 
Comstock's  statistic  talents  no^  produced  a  penal  code,  by  which  the 
conduct  of  his  subjects  should  be  regulated.  The  penalty  for  one  of- 
fence was  as  follows. 

If  any  one  saw  a  sail  in  the  offing  and  did  not  report  it  instantly,  he 
was  to  be  bound  band  and  foot,  put  into  the  ship's  caldron,  and  boiled 
in  oil. 

Every  man  was  obliged  to  sign  and  seal  the  instrument  of  which  this 
was  a  p^rt  The  mutineers  sealed  with  black  seals,  and  the  rest  with 
blue  and  white  ones. 

The  raft  being  completed,  it  was  anchored  with  one  end  resting  on 
the  rocks,  while  the  other  was  kept  seaward  by  an  anchor.  A  s:ood 
part  of  the  provisions  were  sent  on  shore,  as  well  as  most  of  the  snip's 
sails.  While  this  was  going  on,  Comstock  was  on  shore,  while  Pajrne, 
the  second  in  command,  remained  on  board,  to  attend  to  discharging 
the  lading.  Comstock,  it  seems,  was  much  elated  ai  the  acquisition 
of  so  much  property,  for  he  gave  the  natives  the  officers'  clothing  and 
other  articles.  Payne  took  umbrage  at  this,  and  sent  him  woid  that 
if  he  did  not  change  his  conduct,  he  would  do  no  more,  but  would 
leave  the  ship.  Comstock  was  much  irritated  at  this  message,  and 
sent  for  him.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  Comstock  said,  *'  1  helped 
to  take  the  ship,  and  have  navigated  her  to  this  place.  I  have  done  all 
I  could  to  get  the  sails  and  rigging  on  shore,  and  now  you  may  do 
what  you  please  with  her.  But  if  any  one  wants  any  thing  of  m«, 
I'll  take  a  musket  with  him."  "That,"  replied  Payne,  "is  what  I 
want.  I  am  ready."  This  reply  cooled  Comstock's  courage,  and  hq 
ended  the  debate  by  saying  he  would  go  on  board  the  vessel  once  more, 
and  after  that  Payne  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  her.  Accordingly 
he  went  on  board,  abused  the  crew,  and  challenged  them  to  fight  with 
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him.  lie  destroyed  the  paper  o&  which  he  had  recorded  his  laws, 
and  possessed  himself  of  a  sword,  which  he  said  he  would  keep  by  him 
as  long  &•  he  lived.  Then,  as  he  left  the  ship,  he  bade  those  on  board 
look  to  themselves,  as  he  was  going  to  leave  them. 

He  then  left  his  companions,  and  joined  a  party  of  the  natives 
whom  he  endeavored  to  persuade  to  destroy  Pay&e  and  the  rest.  Be- 
fore dark  he  passed  their  tents  with  fifty  of  the  savages,  which  made 
Pajrnc  believe  he  meditated  some  mischief.  Payne,  therefore,  posted 
sentinels,  with  orders  to  shoot  any  one  who  should  attempf  to  pass 
without  giving  the  countersign.  However,  the  night  passed  witnout 
any  disturbance. 

In  the  morning  Comstock  was  seen  coming  towards  the  tents,  and 
Pajrne  proposed  to  Smith  to  shoot  him.  As  he,  and  those  who  had 
'not  been  concerned  in  the  mutiny,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  bu- 
siness, Payne  and  the  other  mutineers  loaded  their  muskets,  and  stood 
in  front  of  the  tents  to  await  his  arrival.  He  advanced  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  in  a  menacing  fashion,  but  when  he  saw  their  mus- 
kets levelled,  he  cried  to  them  not  to  shoot  him  for  he  would  not  hurt 
them.  Nevertheless  they  fired  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Two  balls 
struck  him,  one  in  the  breast,  and  the  other  in  the  head.  Fearing  that 
he  would  rise  again,  Payne  ran  to  him  with  an  axe,  and  almost  severed 
his  head  from  his  body.  So  died,  by  the  hands  of  his  own  instruments, 
the  wretch  who  conceived  and  carried  into  effect  the  most  abomina- 
ble  mutiny  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  His  former  followers 
buried  him  as  well  as  they  were  able.  They  sewed  his  body  in  a 
shroud  of  canvass,  and  dug  a  gravp  in  the  ^and,  in  which  they  put  with 
his  body  every  article  that  had  belonged  to  him,  excepting  his  watch. 
The  funeral  ceremonies  concluded  with  reading  a  chapter  m  the  bible, 
and  firing  a  musket  over  him. 

In  the  afternoon  Payne  sent  Smith  on  board  with  six  men,  to  take 
care  of  the  ship.  This  man  had  plotted  to  carry  her  off,  and  this  or- 
der afforded  him  a  fair  opportunity. ,  In  the  evening,  be  furnished  his 
men  with  weapons  to  keep  the  mutineers  off,  in  case  they  should  at- 
tempt to  board,  and  cleared  the  running  rigging.  A  handsaw  was 
greased,  and  laid  by  the  windlass  to  saw  of  the  cable,  and  a  hatchet 
was  placed  by  the  mizzen  mast  to  cut  the  stem  fast.  Smith  then  took 
one  man  with  him  upon  the  fore-top-sail-yard,  loosed  the  sail  and  shook 
out  the  reefs,  while  two  others  were  loosing  the  main  and  main-top- 
sails. This  they  did  with  the  greatest  nossible  celerity,  fearing  that 
the  mutineers  would  come  off  and  put  tnem  all  to  death.  When  the 
sails  were  all  ready.  Smith  descended,  took  the  handsaw  and  sawed 
off  the  cable.  The  ship's  head  fell  away  from  the  land,  and  a  favora- 
ble breeze  filled  the  canvass.  The  stem  fast  was  then  cut,  and  the 
Globe  departed  from  the  Mulgrave  Islands  forever.  We  will  follow 
her  for  a  while  before  we  return  to  thode,  left  on  shore. 

After  a  long  and  stormy  voyage  she  reached  Valparaiso,  whci;p  the 
American  consul  took  possession  of  her  and  sent  her  scanty  crew  on 
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board  a  French  frigate,  in  irons.  They  were  shortly  after  examined 
and  gave  the  same  account  of  the  mutiny  and  subsequent  proceeding 
that  we  have  related  above.  They  all  agreed  that  Joseph  Thomas, 
who  had  come  with  them  to  Valparaiso,  was  privy  to  the  mutiny;  The 
ahq»  was  then  new  rigged,  and  sailed  under  the  command  of  a  Mr. 
King,  who  brought  her  safe  to  Nantucket,  where  Thomas  was  com- 
mitted Co  jail  to  awut  Us  trial. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Mulgrave  Islands.  While  Smith  was  pre- 
paring for  escape,  Payne  set  a  watch  to  guard  c^ainst  the'natives,  and  the 
crew  lay  down  and  slept.  Suddenly  they  were  awakened  by  the  cry, 
**  The  ship  has  gone  !  The  ship  has  gone !"  They  hastened  to  the 
beach  ana  found  that  the  news  was  true.  When  morning  came,  no^ 
thing  was  to  be  seen  of  her.  Payne  vented  his  rage  in  execratk>n8, 
but  finally  recovered  his  temper,  and  set  about  building  a  boat.  He 
told  the  natives,  indeed,  that  the, wind  had  forced  the  ship  to  sea,  and 
that  she  would  never  return,  but  in  reality  he  feared  she  would  reach 
aome  port,  whence  his  own  punishment  would  soon  come. 

The  natives  were  about  them  in  great  numbers  eyeine  their  proceed- 
ings with  no  little  curiosity.  Up  to  this  time  their  deportment  had 
been  friendly ;  they  gave  the  wnites  bread  fruit,  fish,  cocoanuts  ;  in 
short,  every  thinx  they  had,  and  received  in  return,  tools,  pieces  of 
iron,  and  such  other  articles  as  could  conveniently  be  spared. 

The  small  islands  which  compose  the  Mulgrave  group,  are  in  many 
tnstances  separated  from  each  other  by  reefs  of  coral,  extending  from 
die  extreme  point  of  one  to  another.  These  reefs  are  nearly  dry  at 
low  water,  and  the  inhabitants  pass  from  one  island  to  another  on  foot. 
This  fiict  was  discovered  on  the  20th  of  the  month  by  a  party  of  the 
whites,  who  crossed  over  to  the  next  island.  After  following  the  tracks 
of  the  savages  seven  miles,  they  came  to  a  village  where  they  were 
hospitably  received.  The  natives  presented  them  with  bread  fruit  and 
cocoanut  milk ;  and  the  wonder  or  those  who  had  not  yet  seen  a  wlute 
man,  was  excessive!  The  women  and  children  expressed  their  aston- 
ishment by  uncouth  grimaces  and  boisterous  lau^ter,  dancing  and 
shouting  for  joy.  What  surprised  them  most  was  the  cok>r  of  the 
skins  of  their  visitors.  At  last  the  whites  left  them  and  returned  to 
their  tents. 

The  next  day  another  party  went  to  the  village,  carrying  with  them 
firearms,  the  use  of  which  they  domonstrated.  The  natives  were 
struck  dumb  with  wonder  at  the  reports  of  the  guns,  and  the  effect 
of  the  bullets.  Yet  though  thus  convinced  of  the  power  of  the  "v^hites 
they  continued  to  vimt  the  tents  on  the  most  amicable  terms.  The 
maripers,  too,  lived  without  fear ;  placing  the  utmost  confidence  in 
them. 

Payne  and  Oliver  took  <me  of  the  boat^  and  set  out  to  explore  the 
group.  The  next  day  they  returned,  bringing  with  them  two  young 
woif  en,  whom  they  took  to  wife.  These  females  at  first  showed  no 
dissatisfaction.    The  mutineers  now  abandoned  all  distrust,  and  no 
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l6iiger  posted  a  g^ard,  and  perhaps  had  matters  rested  there,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  any.  But  one  morning  Payne's  wife  was 
missing,  at  which  he  was  greatly  enraged.  He,  OUver  and  LUIiaton, 
set  out  in  search  of  her,  armed  with  moskets.  They  reached  the  tU-* 
lage  in  the  night,  and  hid  themselves,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  absentee 
in  the  morning.  When  day  broke,  they  saw  that  one  of  the  huts  was 
thronged  with  the  natives,  and  the  woman  they  sought  was  among 
them.  One  of  the  whites  fired  a  blank  cartridge,  and  they  all  showed 
themselves  at  once.  The  natives  were  frightened  and  fled,  but  Payne 
followed  till  he  came  tip  with  the  one  he  sought,  and  laid  hands  on  her. 
He  took  her  back  witn  him  to  his  tent,  where  he  first  gave  her  a  se- 
vere whip^Mng  and  then  put  her  in  irons.  This  treatment  he  repeated 
several  times,  till  the  savages  became  irritated,  and  retaliated  by  theft 
and  other  petty  vexations. 

One  morning  it  was  found  that  the  tool  chest  had  been  broken  open 
in  the  night,  and  that  some  of  the  tools  had  been  taken  away^  This 
pat  Payne  in  an  outrageous  passion,  and  he  vowed  vengeance  on  the 
thieves.  He  informed  several  of  the  natives  of  his  loss,  and  made 
them  comprehend  that  something  terrible  would  happen  if  the  articles 
were  not  restored^  The  savages  were  about  the  tent  all  day,  express- 
ing their  concern,  and  at  night  one  of  them  brought  back  the  half  of 
a  chisel  that  had  been  broken.  Instead  of  thanking  him^  for  his  pains, 
Payne  put  him  in  irons,  and  told  him  that  he  mu3t  go  With  him  to  the 
village  in  the  morning,  to  point  out  where  the  rest  of  the  articles 
might  be  found,  as  well  as  the  person  who  had  stolen  them.  In  the 
morning  he  armed  four  men,  and  gave  them  powder  and  small  shot. 
He  refused  them  balls,  because,  as  he  said^  the  mere  report  of  their 
g^ns  would  be  enough  to  frighten  the  savages  into  submission.     He 

Kt  the  prisoner  iiito  their  hands,  and  ordered  them  to  bring  the  things 
it,  ana  the  thief  or  thieves. 

They  succeeded  in  getting  a  hatchet,  but  as  they  were  about  to  re- 
turn, the  natives  attacked  them  in  a  body,  with  stones.  They  retreated, 
and  the  savages  overtaking  the  hindmost,  named  Jones,  killed  him  on 
the  spot  Tney  threw  their  missiles  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  three 
survivors  reached  the  tents  with  great  difficulty,  bruised  and  bleeding. 
They  were  followed  by  the  enemy,  prepared  for  war.  No  time  was 
lost  in  arming,  and  the  motions  of  the  whites  were  none  the  more  tar- 
dy, that  they  saw  the  islanders  collecting  from  all  quarters.  The  ene- 
my stopped  a  short  d'istance  before  the  tents,  and  appeared  to  hold  a 
connciL  After  some  deliberation,  they  began  to  tear  to  pieces  th« 
boat  Pavne  had  been  building,  than  which  nothing  could  have  grieved 
ibe  mutineer  more.  To  stay  theii; .proceedings  he  ventured  to  go  among 
them,  and  after  a  long  comerence,  he  returned  to  (Communicate  thc^ 
conditions  he  had  been  able  to  procure.     These  were  as  follows ) 

The  islanders  were  to  have  all  the  property  of  the  whites,  even  their 
tents,  and  the  latter  were  to  go  with  the  savages  to  their  villages,  and 
live  among  them,  governed  by  their  customs.  These  terms  weft  en* 
26 
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forced  by  menacing  gestures,  and  the  brandishing  of  clubs  and 
iltiean. 

After  this  treaty,  the  islanders  began  the  pillage,  and  pulled  the  tents 
down*  This  dcme,  they  fell  unon  theirjprisoners  with  tm  ntmost  iury^ 
Two  only  escaped  with  life  ;  William  Lay,  and  Cyrus  Hdssey.  The 
former  had  been  wkhdrawn  from  the  tents  before  the  fray,  by  an  old 
man  and  his  wife,  who  now  eottred  his  body  with  their  own,  to  pro* 
tect  htm  from  the  rest     Hussey  was  saved  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 

These  two  men  remained  among  the  Mulgrave  Idands  some  mcmths, 
living  with  the  natives,  wearing  their  dress  and  speaking  their  lan- 
guage. After  the  first  ebullition  of  their  rage  haa  subsided^  the  na- 
tives treated  them  well,  though  they  were  always  suspicious  of  some 
injury  to  be  done  by  them.  At  last,  on  the  2Sd  of  .December,  182^, 
a  vessel  hove  in  sight,  to  the  alarm  and  concision  of  the  islanders.  Af- 
ter mature  deliberation,  they  agreed  to  swim  on  board,  one  by  one, 
sod  when  two  hundred  shoidd  have  gained  the  deck,  to  assail  ana  mas- 
sacre the  crew.  But  the  sight  of  the  cannon  and  the  arguments  of 
their  prisoners  induced  them  to  forego  their  design.  The  vessel 
proved  to  be  the  United  States'  schooner  Dolphin,  which  had  been 
sent  in  ouest  of  the  mutineers.  Lay  and  Hussey  were  soon  released, 
and  the  Dolphin  left  the  Mu%raves. 

An  account  of  these  islands,  and  erf*  the  adventures  of  the  prisoners 
would  no  doutft  be  interesting,  but  as  these  matters  do  not  fall  within 
Ae  scope  of  our  plan,  we  refer  our  reader  to  a  little  book  written  by 
Lot  and  Hussey. 

yVe  have  no  means  to  ascertain  what  became  of  Joseph  Thomas, 
the  only  surviving  motmeer  of  the  Globe.  Our  impression  is,  that  he 
was  tried  and  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence. . 

These  unhappy  adventures  have  been  commemorated  by  an  Ameri- 
can poet,  whose  name  we  do  not  remember.  We  believe,  however, 
he  may  frequentiy  be  seen  in  Washington  street.  The  last  four  lines 
of  his  poem  must  conclude  our  article. 

**  Let  this  example  a  warning  be 
To  all  young  men  as  follow  the  sea ; 
Let  your  correction  be  ever  so  severe. 
Stick  to  your  duty,  and  don't  mutineer.'^ 


JAMESPORTER, 

ROBBER, 

Was  an  Irishman,  and  a  weaver  by  trade.  He  had  been  a  robber 
in  his  own  country.  We  know  not  what  events  induced  him  to  seek 
a  refugee  in  America,  or  what  were  his  first  adyentures  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  We  first  find  him  in  Philadelphia,  ostensibly  working  at 
his  trade,  but  in  reality  gaining  his  livelihood  by  dishonest  practices. 
He  had  two  accomplices,  George  Wilson  and  Abraham  Poteet,  weav« 
ers,  who  had  learned  their  trade  in  the  penitentiary.  The  former  was 
hut  twenty*three  years  of  age,  yet  though  his  days  were  few  his  in- 
iquities were  many.  Poteet  had  been  convicted  at  the  Baltimore  City 
Court,  of  stealing  four  handkercUefs,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
five  years  imprisonment.  For  a  second  theft  he  was  sentenced  to  ini« 
prisonment.  He  had  also  been  convicted  of  breaking  prisoOt  of  at- 
tempting a  stage  robbery  and  wounding  the  driver,  and  of  shooting  at 
the  keeper  of  the  Baltimore  penitentiary.  He  was  a  native  of  Bald- 
more,  and  Wilson  also  was  an  American.  They  became  acquainted 
in  the  penitentiary,  and  were  jointly  concerned  in  the  attempt  to  break 
out,  in  which  the  life  of.  the  keeper  was  endangered.  Such  were 
James  Porter  and  his  associates. 

Porter  and  Poteet  became  tired  of  stealing  we  thingiy  for  so  diver 
upoons  were  denominated  by  Porter,  and  resolved  to  rob  the  Reading 
mail,  in  order  to  make  their  fortune  at  once.    To  prepare  for  this  ex- 

Sloit,  Porter  and  Wilson  crossed  the  Schuylkill  on  tne  20th  of  Novem- 
er,  1829,  and  broke  into  the  shop  of  Mr.  Watt,  a  gunsmith.  They 
took  thence  five  pistols  and  two  powder  flasks,  Amr  this  the  three 
<KomjMmions  repeatedly  practised  with  their  pistols  to  ascertain  tb^ 
quahties. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  mail  stage  started  from  Philadelphia, 
at  two  in  the  morning,  driven  by  one  Samuel  M'Crea.  There  were 
nine  passengers  inside,  and  another  on  the  box  with  the  driver.  The 
night  was  dark  and  cloudy.  When  the  stage  had  got  two  mDes  firom 
the  city,  and  was  nearly  opposite  Tumer^s  lane.  Porter  started  from 
the  road  side,  took  the  off  leading  horse  by  the  head,  and  turned  ^n^ 
round.  At  the  same  time  Wilson  and  Poteet  came  up,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  coach,  with  presented  pistols,  bidding  the  driver  ntgp^  <<or 
diey  would  blow  his  d  *■■  d  guts  out.''  He  struck  the  horses  witfi  his 
whip,  but  could  not  make  them  go  forward.  Poteet  then  ordered  the 
driver  and  the  passenger  who  sat  beside  lum  to  come  do^n.  The  dri* 
ver  obeyed  ana  the  passenger  was  about  descending,  when  Porter 
swore  at  lus  eomrades  for  not  putting  out  the  lamps.  Poteet  pat  oat 
the  lamp  on  his  side  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol ;  Wilson  merely  broke 
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the  g^lass  of  the  lamp  next  him.  Porter  then  left  the  Horses*  beads, 
ran  up  and  dashed  the  light  out  with  his  pistol*.  He  asked  the  passen* 
ger  if  he  had  any  weapons,  and  heing  answered  in  the  negative,  took 
his  handkerchief  and  tied  his  hands  with  it.  The  robbers  then  rifled 
the  passenger  and  bound  the  driver.  Potect  asked  the  driver  if  he  dkl 
not  think  this  a  verv  rough  introduction.  He  answered  that  it  was. 
The  robber  then  assed  him  if  be  got  his  living  by  stage  driving,  and 
he  replied  that  he  did,  and  "  it  was  a  hard  way  too."  "  Well,**  said 
the  ruffian,  ^'  this  is  the  way  we  get  our  living,  and  His  very  hard  with 
us  sometimes.."  While  these  matters  were  going  on,  Poteet  and  Wil- 
son held  their  pistols  in  their  hands,  but  Porter,  more  collected,  thrust 
his  into  his  bosom. 

This  done.  Porter  and  Poteet  went  to  the  doora,  while  Wilson 
watcCied  the  two  bondmen.  Porter  told  the  passengers  they  should 
receive  no  injury  if  they  did  not  resist,  A  Mr.  Clarke  proposed  to 
attack  the  robbers,  but  was  overruled  by  the  rest  of  the  passengers. 
The  gentlemen  then  concealed  some  of  their  valuables^  Porter  aisked 
if  any  of  them  were  armed,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  an8«- 
wered  sneeringly,  "  that  it  was  a  pity." 

The  thieves  next  compelled  tne  true  men  to  alight,  one  by  one. 
Porter  searched  them,  and  tied  their  hands  with  their  kerchiefs.  As 
fast  as  he  tied  them  he  turned  them  over  to  Poteet,  who  kept  them 
quiet  with  his  pistol.  One  of  the  passengers  being  tied,  asked  th^ 
robbers  for  a  quid  of  tobacco,  which  was  readily  put  into  his  mouth  by 
Poteet.  Another  was  very  reluctant  to  part  with  his  watch,  which 
he  said  had  been  long  in  his  family,  and  at  his  urgent  entreaty  Poteet 
restored  it.  From  another,  who  was  a  physician.  Porter  took  the  seal 
of  a  corporation,  and  a  case  of  lanoets,  but  put  them  back  into  the 
doctor's  pockets  on  being  told  what  they  were.  The  gentleman  then 
asked  Poteet  for  half  a  dollar  to  pay  for  his  breakfast,  and  the  robber 
complied.  Another  of  the  passengers  asked  Porter  to  restore  his  pa- 
pers. ^'  O,"  said  the  ruffian,  ^'  I  dare  say  9M  this  business  will  be  pub- 
lished, and  then  I  shall  know  where  to  direct  the  papers.  I  will  send 
jdxk  a  letter." 

Mr.  Clarke  was  the  last  but  one  who  came  out  of  the  coaeh.  As 
Porter  was  plundering  him,  he  said  that  if  the  other  p^assengers  had 
followed  his  advice,  they  would  not  have  been  robbed.  "  Well  done,** 
replied  the  robber,  "  I  like  to  see  a  man  of  spunk."  After  being  tied, 
Mr.  Clarke  walked  up  to  Poteet  in  order  to  be  able  to  recognise  him, 
if  they  ahould  meet  again.  The  rogue  bade  him  stand  off.  **  I  hope,** 
said  Mr.  Clarke,  ^^  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  small  man,  and  he  bound 
too.'*  "  No  air,"  said  Poteet,  "  but  I  don't  want  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  you."  ^*  I  hope,^  rejouxed  Mr,  Clarke,  "that  we  shall^have  a 
longer  acquaintance  than  this  yet."  ^\  I  hope  not  sir,"  said  Poteet 
.On  Mr.  Clarke's  again  observing  that  the  passengers  would  have  done 
better  to  resist.  Porter  remarked  that  if  tney  bad,  t^^  would  have 
seen  the  consequences. 
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After  the  passengers  had  aU  been  ezaminedi  the  robbers  took  the 
baggage  out  of  the  coach,  and  from  before  and  behind  it.  They  then 
tried  to  open  the  boot  in  which  the  mail  bags  were  contained,  but  find- 
ing some  difficulty,  they  compelled  the  driver  to  do  it.  Mr.  Clarke 
now  remarked  that  another  stage  would  soon  be  along,  and  this  in- 
telligence quickened  their  proceedings.  One  of  them  busied  himself 
in  rifling  the  mails  and  trunks,  while  the  other  two  put  the  passengers 
into  the  coach  without  untying  them.  They  tied  the  driver  again  and 
fifted  him  into  his  seat,  after  which  tiiey  tied  the  leading  horses  to  the 
fence,  by  thejroad  side.  This  done,  the  robbers  went  off,  so  softly  that 
neither  the  driver  nor  any  of  the  passengers  were  aware  of  their  de- 
parture. 

The  gentlemen  sat  still  in  the  coach  some  minutes  after  they  were 
gone,  tiU  one  of  them  contrived  to  untie  himself,  and  unbound  the  rest. 
After  some  consultation  it  was  thought  best  to  return,  to  the  city.  - 
When  they  arrived  at  the  post«>ofBce,  a  person  was  despatched  to  the 
soene  of  the  robbery,  where  he  found  the  mail  bags  cut  open,  and  the 
packages  and  newspapers  scattered  around,  but  the  villains  had  carried 
away  the  letters. 

On  Uie  16th  of  December,  Wilson  carried  one  of  the  watches  they 
had  taken,  to  Crosswel  Holmes,  a  pawnbroker,  and  pledged  it  for 
twenty  dollars.  He  said  he  was  a  carpenter,  unable  to  get  employ- 
ment, and  was  therefore  obliged  to  raise  money  on  his  watch.  He 
agreed  to  repay  Mr.  Holmes  in  —  days,  with  two  dollars  commission, 
and  signed  tne  obligation  John  James,  North  Second  street. 

On  the  21st,  Porter  carried  another  watch  (a  golden  one)  to  a  Mr. 
Prentiss,  a  pawnbroker,  and  asked  sixty  dollars  on  it.  Mr.  Prentiss 
refused  to  s^vance  more  than  forty-five,  when  Porter  left  him,  saying 
he  could  get  fifty  anywhere.  On  this  occasion  he  represented  himself 
as  a  carpenter,  who  wanted  money  to  repair  his  house.  The  next 
day  Wili^n  called  on  Mr.  Prentiss,  with  tne  same  watch,  saying  the 

Sntleman  who  owned  it  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  forty-fi^e 
liars  offered,  and  that  he  would  act  as  his  agent.  Mr.  Prentiss  gava 
him  the  money,  and  wrote  a  receipt  which  Wilson  signed,  *^  George 
Brown,  for  John  Keys." 

Nothing  occurred  to  direct  suspicion  to  either  of  our  rogues  as  the 
robbers  of  the  mail,  till  the  middle  of  January,  when  a  Mr.  Jeffers,  a 
police  officer  of  Baltimore,  found  reason  to  believe  that  Poteet  and 
Wilson  were  the  persons  who  shot  at  the  keeper  of  the  penitentiaiy 
and  at  the  stage  driver  before  mentioned.  He  sought  them  and  found, 
Wilson  first,  in  a  tavern.  The  robber  drew  a  [>istol  from  his  pocket 
and  bade  Mr.  Jeffers  stand  off,  but  the  latter  seized  him  by  the  wrist 
and  collar  and  held  him  till  the  landlord  came  into  the  room.  The 
luidlord  took  the  pjstol  from  Wilson  at  the  request  of  Jeffers,  who 
then  asked  the  culprit  for  the  other,  but  he  denied  having  any.  Howi^ 
ev«r,  ^Sev  the  police  officer  had  nearly  strangled  him  he  gave  up  an- 
other,    Mr,  Jeffers  thrust  him  into  a  chi^iri  when  he  said|  **]et  me  u^ 
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and  ni  give  it  to  you."    With  the  landlord's  aasistance  Mr.  Jefiers 
toak  him  to  a  magistrate's  office.     He  was  committed  to  prison. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Jeffers  visited  him  and  told  him  he  had  heard 
that  two  men  had  offered  to  pawn  a  gold  watch,  and  he  believed  from 
the  description  that  he  was  one  of  them.  At  the  same  time  he  gare 
Wilson  a  oescription  of  the  other  roan.  Wilson  replied  that  it  was 
Porter,  and  but  for  him,  he,  Wilson,  would  not  have  been  in  this  diffi- 
culty. He  added^that  Porter  had  a  better  right  to  suffer  than  himself, 
and  he  would  therefore  disclose  the  whole  matter.  His  story,  as  toU 
to  Mr.  Jeffers,  was  as  follows. 

He  had  gone  out  three  several  times  with  Porter  to  rob  the  Lan> 
.caster  mail,  but  his  heart  failing  him,  they  returned  without  effecting 
their  purpose.  When  Porter  and  Poteet  proposed  to  him  to  rob 
the  Readmg  mail,  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  had  he  not 
feared. that  Porter  would  kill  him  if  h^  ^refused.  He  then  described 
the  robbery,  and  the  part  each  bad  taken  in  it,  pretty  much  as  we 
have  related  above.  Vhile  the  pillage  was  going  on,  he  said,  he  was 
very  anxious  to  get  away^  but  Porter  declared  he  would  not  hnnj 
himself.  He  added  that  be  was  sorry  he  had  ever  seen  Porter.  He 
was  steady  at  wo;rk  in  Philadelphia,  till  he  came  and  seduced  him 
from  his  employ^e^t.  He  believed  Portier  would  as  lief  kill  a  man  as 
isat  his  breaKfast.  All  this  confession  too^  place  without  any  induce- 
ment on  the  part  of  Jeffers. 

This  confession  put  the  police  of  Baltimore  on  the  lookout  for  Por- 
ter and  Poteet.  On  the  9th  of  February,  Mr.  Stewart,  a  constable, 
met  Porter  in  the  street,  and  accosted  him  with  a  question  concerning 
his  health.  He  added  that  be  had  been  looking  for  him  all  day  and 
must  now  take  him  with  him.  JPorter  asked  what  he  wanted,  and  on 
what  authority  he  arrested  him.  The  officer  replied  that  he  carried 
his  authority  in  his  face,  and  then  asked  if  he  knew  Wilson  or  Poteet, 
or  cQuld  teU  where  they  might  be  found.  He  denied  all  knowledge 
of  them,  but  followed  Mr.  Stewart  quietly  to  his  house.  The  officer 
isearehed  him,  and  took  from  Inm  a  powdf^r  flaslc  and  a  pair  of  pistols. 
Porter  asked  him  if  he  meant  to  keep  them,  and  the  constable  replied 
that  he  did.  Porter  very  sternly  saia,  **  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  buy  an.i 
other  pair  for  somebody."  He  admitted  before  a  ma^strate  that  be 
knew  Poteet. 

While  in  prison  at  Baltimore,  Wilson  was  visited  by  Mr.  Reeside, 
the  mail  contractor.  Wilson  offered  to  tell  him  the  whole  story,  bat 
Mr.  Reeside  told  Um  expressly,  that  if  he  did  it  must  be  ifithout  fefl 
pr  reward.  Wilson  said  that  as  he  had  mentbned  the  matter  to  an- 
other person  before,  he  had  no  objection  to  repeat  it.  Porter,  Ike  sta? 
ted,  had  said  to  him  that  it  was  better  to  rob  the  mail  and  get  somtMng 
at  onee^  than  remain  in  the  city  picking  up  ^ver  spoons  as  tbey  were 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  After  some  deliberation,  l^e  replied  mat  be 
would  not  engage  in  the  undertaking  unless  Poteet  would  join  in  it 
At  first  Porter  objected  to  taking  in  a  third  partner,  but  finally  ooq^ 
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sented  that  Peleet  shcmldjoin  them.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
l^ncaster  mail  waa  a  very  valuable  one,  and  went  out  three  times  to 
tab  it  But  hia  heart  failed  him ;  he  did  not  wish  to  commit  robbery  or 
murder,  and  told  Porter  so.  The  third  time  they  went  to  attack  the  Lan^ 
caster  sti^  it  was  full  of  passengers,  and  this  time  Porter  threatened  to 
kill  him  u  he  flinched.  Through  fear  of  Porter  he  feigned  himself 
aieki  and  sat  down  by  the  road  side,  and  said  he  could  not  walk.  Por- 
ter threatened  to  murder  him  if  he  ever  flinched  again,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  attempt  the  Kimberton  mail,  saying  there  would  not  be  so 
many  passengers  or  so  great  a  risk.  At  last  they  committed  the  rob* 
bery  we  have  related,  and  when  they  had  finished.  Porter  said  to  lum, 
^Gheorge,the  six  o'clock  stage  is  coming  along.  We  may  as  well 
give  them  a  touch  as  noU*  On  his  refusal,  Porter  got  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  cursed  him  for  a  coward.  Alarmed  at  Porter's  threats, 
Wilson  quidcened  his  pace  toward  the  city,  the  other  abusing  him  all 
the  way. 

Mr.  Stewart  conducted  Wilson  to  Philadelphia  first,  and  Porter  af» 
terwarda.  After  they  got  into  the  stage,  Wilson  said  that  he  believed 
his  case  was  hopeless,  and  that  he  would  plead  giiilty  to  every  charge 
brought  aninst  him.  Mr.  Stewart  asked  him  if  he  were  not  afraid 
to  undertaKe  to  rob  a  stage  so  full  of  passengers^  *^  No,''  replied  the 
villain,  **  three  good  men  could  rob  a  dozen  at  any  time."  Mr.  Stew- 
.  art  aaid  he  supposed  they  had  made  good  provision  of  ropes  to  tie  the 
passengers,  but  Wilson  replied  that  they  had  not ;.  they  presumed 
each  passenger  had  a  handkerchief,  with  which  he  might  be  tied.  Mr. 
Stewart  asked  what  they  would  have  done  if  the  passengers  had  re- 
nsted.  "  Why,"  said  Wilson,  "  if  they  had,  I  suppose  we  should  have 
shot  two  or  three  of  them,  and  that  would  have  damped  the  rest'* 
As  they  came  toward  Philadelphia,  Wilson  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
he  and  his  compfinioBs  had  robbed  the  Kimberton  mail,  and  afterwards 
the  shop  they  had  broken  open  to  procure  weapons.  ^ 

Foteet  was  also  arrested,  and  consented  to  save  his  life  by  becoming 
ilate's  evidence^ 

Porter's  demeanor  after  his  arrest  was  marked  by  that  cool  couram 
that  seems  to  have  been  the  onlv  favorable  trait  in  his  character.  He 
qwke  fi^eely  of  his  past  life,  without  showing  the  least  compunction, 
and  aaid  that  if  the  passengers  had  resisted,  he  would  not  have  scru- 
pled to  shed  blood. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1830,  James  Pdrter  and  George  Wilson  were 
broQf^t  befim  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  grand  jury  presented  six 
bills  of  indictment  aninst  them. 

For  robbing  the  lumberton  mail,  and  putting  the  carrier  thereof  in 
jeopardy  of  his  life. 

For  robbing  the  Kimberton  mail. 

For  obstractmg  the  Kimberton  mail. 

For  robbing  the  Reading  mail,  and  putting  the  carrier  in  jeopardy 
of  hia  life. 
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For  robbing  the  Reading  mail.     For  obstructing  the  Reading  tnttlli 

They  pleaded  not  guilty  to  all  these  indictments,  and  applied  for 
separate  trials,  which  was  granted.  Wilson  was  first  arraigned  on  the 
fourth  indictment ;  for  robbing  the  Reading  mail,  and  putting  the  csar* 
rier  in  jeopsurdy  of  his  life.  The  indictment  was  divided  into  three 
counts. 

The  law  touching  this  offence  is,  **  That  if  any  person  shall  rob  any 
carrier  of  the  mail  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person  entrusted 
therewith,  of  such  mail,  or  of  part  thereof  such  offender  or  offenders 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  five  or  exceeding  ten 
years;  and  if  convicted  a  second  time  for  a  like  offence,  he  or  they 
shall  suffer  death ;  or  if  in  effecting  such  robbery  of  the  mail  the  first 
time,  the  offender  shaU  wound  the  person  having  custody  thereof,  or 
put  his  life  in  jeopardy  by  the  use  df  dangerous  we-apons,  such  offender 
or  offenders  shall  suffer  death.  And  if  any  person  shall  attempt  to 
rob  the  mail  of  the  United  States,  by  assaulting  the  person  having 
custody  thereof,  shooting  at  him,  or  his  horse,  or  mule,  or  threatening 
him  with  dangerous  weapons,  and  the  robbery  is  not  effected,  every 
^sttch  offender,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  imprison* 
"ment  not  less  than  two  nor  exceeding  ten  years." 

On  the  trial,  Wilson  was  identified  as  one  of  the  robbers,  by  the  ev- 
idence of  some  of  the  passengers,  as  well  as  that  of  Poteet.  The 
watches  taken  from  the  passengers,  and  pawned  by  him,  were  pro»> 
duced  in  court  and  sworn  to.  So  were  the  weapons  stolen  from  Mr. 
Watt's  shop.  The  other  facts  relating  to  the  robbery  were  proved,  in 
substance,  as  we  have  given  them. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

Porter  was  next  arraugned,  and  found  guilty  on  the  same  evidence. 
Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him  and  Wilson.  After  sentence 
Porter  sho^ved  contrition,  but  suffered  with  the  same  hardihood  he  had 
exhibited  throughout.  We  can  accord  him  no  pity.  He  was  the 
master  spirit,  the  ringleader,  the  captain  of  a  band  of  highway  rob- 
bers. He  had  coUected  a  gang  about  him,  drilled,  marshalled,  and 
equipped  them,  and  led  them  forth  to  an  unholy  warefare  against  the 
peace  and  interest  of  society. 

Wilson  was  pardoned  by  President  Jackson,  for  what  reason  we 
cannot  pretend  to  divine.  The  pardon  set  forth  that  certmn  disclo- 
sures were  expected  from  him,  but  we  never  heard  that  he  made  any. 
A  great  many  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  were  much  irritated  at 
this  partiality,  and  expressed  their  resentment  in  a  rather  ludicrous 
manner.  A  tavern  keeper  in  the  city  had  lately  adorned  his  sign  post 
with  an  eflSgy  of  the  reforming  president,  and  the  mob  assembled  to 
destroy  it.  The  publican  begged  them  to  pause,  and  consider  that  the 
sign  had  cost  him  thirty-five  dollars,  but  the  angry  citizens  were  re- 
solved that  this  should  be  no  objection.  They  collected  the  amount 
on  the  spot  by  subscription,  tore  down  the  portrait,  and  made  a  bon- 
fire of  its  (ragmerits. 
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We  know  not  that  we  can  close  our  article  better  than  by  copying 
some  remarks  of  Mr.  Dallas,  the  district  attorney,  on  the  importance 
of  the  mail. 

*•  The  mail,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  medium  by  which  the  bene* 
fits  and  charms  of  social  intercoui*se  are  maintained ;  and  in  a  trading 
community  like  ours,  the  commerce,  the  wealth,  the  comfort,  the  se- 
curity of  almost  every  individual  depend  upon  the  mail.  "  The  mail** 
carries  through  this  vast  continent  every  day,  property  to  an  immense 
amount.  It  holds  communion  with,  and  draws  together  distant  friends. 
It  apprises  far-off  merchants  of  the  successor  the  hazard  of  their  spec- 
ulations. It  produces  a  sympathy  of  feeling,  an  identity  of  interest, 
and  a  fellowship  of  knowledge,  between  those  separated  by  an  almost 
frightful  space.  Like  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  human  system,  it 
cannot  be  assailed  without  injury  ;  to  rob  a  single  channel  of  its  ac- 
customed succour,  is  to  draw  the  very  life's  blood  from  the  social  and 
trading  intercourse  of  mankind.  Severe  penalties  are  therefore  im- 
posed in  order  to  protect  it.  These  penaltie's  are  justified  by  other 
considerations.  In  this  country  the  facilities  for  plunder  are  so  great* 
that  if  connived  at,  or  unpunished  when  detected,  no  man  can  esti- 
mate the  wide-spread  and  fatal  Ci#nsequences. 

'*  In  the  United  States  there  are  not  less  than  nine  thousand  different 
post-offices,  and  the  length  of  road  over  which  the  mails  traverse,  cm- 
braces  an  extent  of  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  miles  in  a  cont|;iiued 
line  !  These  mails  are  carried  in  coaches,  on  horseback,  in  steam- 
boats, and  by  other  conveyances,  travelling,  within  the  most  moderate 
computation,  the  enormous  space  of  fourteen  millions  of  miles  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year  ! 

**  How  fearfully  and  constantly  exposed  then  is  this  instrument  of 
intercourse  in  trade,  civilization,  and  feeling !  How  necessary  to 
protect  it — ^not  as  you  would  an  almost  valueless  piece  of  personal 
property — a  hat,  a  spoon,  an  umbrella — ^which  administers  to  a  mo- 
mentary comfort,  but  as  you  would  that  which  is  the  very  life  and  soul 
of  all  that  contributes  to  comfort,  security,  and  happiness. 

**  In  no  country  on  the  globe,  perhaps,  is  the  mail  exposed  to  great:;, 
er  danger  than  in  this.  This  danger  arises  from  the  nature  of  our 
country,  its  vast  extent,  and  the  comparative  spareness  of  its  popu- 
lation. We  are  but  on  the  threshold  of  a  boundless  and  unexplored 
continent.  Some  of  our  mails  travel  through  dark  and  dismal  for- 
ests and  deserts,  over  mighty  rivers,  through  gloomy  swamps,  and  on 
untenanted  mountains,  continually  incuiring  all  kinds  of  danger,  and 
that  danger  hopeless,  unless  the  powerful  ^rm  of  the  law,  and  the 
still  more  powerful  arm  of  Providence  be  lifted  for  its  protection. 

**  The  voice  of  our  citizens  imperatively  demands  the  protection 
of  the  mails  :  and  this  demand  is  made,  because  every  man  feels  that 
he  has  a  right  to  do  with  his  property  what  he  pleases  ;  he  has  a  right 
to  move  about  himself  and  to  transfer  his-  worldly  substance  when, 
and  as  often  as  he  pleases.'' 
27 
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rOR      THE      HVRDiMt      OF      MR.      WHITE. 

On  the  eyenhig  of  the  6tb  of  April,  1830,  Mr.  Joseph  White,  a 
respectable  and  very  rich  citizen  of  Saleoi,  Essex  county,  Massachu-i^ 
setts,  retired  to  Ins  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  his  usual  hour.  The  only  in- 
mates of  his  house  beside  himself,  were  Beajamin  White  and  Lydia 
Kimball,  his  servants,  and  Mrs.  Beckford,  his  iuec6/  who  officiated  as 
his  house-keeper.  This  night  Mrs.  Beckford  was  absent,  on  a  visit 
to  her  family  at  Wenham.  In  the  morning  Mr.  White  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  His  skull  had  been  fractured  by  a  violent  blow,  and 
he  had  recdved  several  stabs  with  a  dagger  in  his  breast  and  left  side. 
.Either  the  fracture  in  his  skull  or  the  stabs  were  sufficient  to  bave 
caused  his  death. 

Tbis  bsirbarous  murder  done  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  awakened 
the  wildest  alarm  in  the  eommunity.  Such  utter  atrocity  had  never 
been  known  in  Massachusetts.  Here  was  no  purpose  of  revenge,  no 
burst  of  passion,  no  provocation  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  the  assassin. 
It  w^  apparent  from  all  circumstances  that  the  crime  was  premedit- 
ated. No  force  had  been  used  in  effecting  an  entrance.  The  win« 
dow  by  which  the  assassin  had  entered  was  unbarred,  and  the  person 
who  slept  nearest  Mr.  White  was  out  of  the  way.  The  object  of  the 
murderer  had  been  blood,  not  plunder,  for  nothing  was  taken  away* 
There  appeared  to  have  been  no  motive.  The  excitement  was  trc- 
aendous.  A  great  reward  was  offered  by  the  government  for  the  dis- 
eovery  of  the  assassin,  and  Mr.  Stephen  White,  the  nephew  of  the  de- 
ceased, offered  another.  Some  of  the  citizens  of  Salem  formed  them* 
selves  into  a  Committee  of  Vigilance,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inves- 
tigation; but  for  awhile  no  discovery  was  made. 

Shortly  after  the  two  persons  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  rode  to  Wenham  m  a  chaise.  On  their  return  they  reported 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to^rob  them  near  Wenham  Pond,  by 
two  men.  They  bad  resisted  manfully  and  saved  their  purses^  and 
the  robbers  had  taken  to  flight.  This  account  appeared  in  one  of  the 
Salem  newspapers^  which  at  the  same  time  vouched  for  the  respecta- 
bility oC  the  Knapps.  No  one,  for  a  while,  doubted  it.  On  the  con- 
trary the  belief  gamed  ground  that  Essex  county  was  infested  by  an 
organized  band  of  robbers  and  murderers. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  proper  authorities,  was  to  arrest  a  young 
man,  ii^  nephew  of  Mrs.  Beckford.  Nothing  appeared  against  him  -, 
besides,  he  proved  an  alibi  and  was  discharged. 

About  the  fifteenth  of  &f^y,  a  letter  was  found  m  the  Salem  post- 
affice  directed  to  J,  J.  Knapp.    The  father  of  the  young  man  bore  the 
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same  name,  and  took  the  letter  from  the  office,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  mtended  for  himself.     We  let  this  letter  speak  for  itself. 

"^  Belfast,  Mayl2y  ISSO. 
**  Dear  Sir-^I  have  taken  the  pen  at  this  time  to  address  an  utter 
stranger,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
requesting  the  loan  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  whicn  I  can 
give  you  no  security  but  my  word,  and  in  this  ease  consider  this  to  he 
sufiieient  My  call  for  money  at  this  time  is  pressing  or  I  would  not 
trouble  you  ;  but  ^ith  that  sum  I  have  the  prospect  of  turnifig  it  to  so 
much  advantage,  as  to  be  able  to  refund  it  with  interest  in  the  course 
of  six  months.  At  all  events  I  think  that  it  will  )^e  for  your  interest  to 
comply  with  my  request,  and  that  immediately — that  is,  not  put  off 
any  longer  than  you  reeeive  this.  Then  sit  down  and  enclose  me  the 
money  with  as  much  despatch  as  possible,  for  your  own  interest.  This, 
sir,  is  my  advice,  and  if  you  do  not  comply  with  it,  the  short  period 
between  now  and  November  will  convince  you  that  you  have  denied 
a  reoviest,  the  granting  of  which  will  never  injjire  you,  the  refusal  of 
which  will  ruin  you.  Are  you  surprised  at  this  assertion — ^rest  assur- 
ed that  I  make  it,  reserviog  to  myself  the  reaso^s  and  a  series  of  facts, 
which  are  founded  on  such  a  bottom  as  will  bid  defiance  to  property 
or  quality.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  facts  w^lcn 
must  inevitably  harrow  up  your  soul — no — Iwill  merely  tell  you  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  your  brother  Franklin,  and  also  the  business  that 
he  was  transacting  for  you  on  the  2nd  of  April  last ;  and  that  I  think 
that  you  was  very  extravagant  in  giving  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
person  that  would  execute  the  business  for  you — ^but  you  know  best 
about  that,  you  see  that  such  things  will  leak  out.  To  conclude,  sir, 
I  will  inform  you,  that  there  is  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  in 
Salem,  that  will  observe  that  you  do  not  leave  town  before  the  1st  of 
June,  giving  you  sufficient  time  between  now  and  then  to  comply  with 
my  request;  and  if  I  do  not  receive  a  line  from  you,  together  with  the 
above  sum,  before  the  22nd  of  this  month,  I  shall  wait  upon  you  with 
an  assistant.  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you  of  my  knowledge, 
and  merely  inform  you  that  you  can,  when  you  answer,  be  as  brief  as 
possible.    Direct  yours  to  Charles  Grant,  Jr.  of  Prospect,  Maine." 

Mr.  Knapp  Senior  handed  this  letter  to  the  Committee  of  Vigilance. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  J.  J.  Knapp,  Jr.  informed  one  Allen 
that  his  father  had  received  an  anonymous  letter  "from  a  fellow  down 
east,"  which  contained  a  great  deal  of  trash  and  had  given  it  to  the 
Committee  of  Vigilance  at  his  request.  He  then  gave  Allen  two,  one 
superscribed  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barstow  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Stephen 
White,  and  desired  him  to  put  them  in  the  post-office,  in  order,  he 
Kud,  **  that  this  silly  affair  might  be  nipped  in  the  bud"  Allen  did  as 
ke  was  desired.  That  to  Mr.  Barstow  was  directed  inside  fo  the  Com«» 
.mittee  of  Vigilance,  and  rajQ  as  follows. 
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"Jtfiiy  IS,  1830. 
•'Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance — Hearing  that  you  have 
taken  up  four  young  men  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  White,  I  think  it  time  to  inform  vou  that  Stephen  White 
came  to  me  one  night  and  told  me  if  I  would  remove  the  old  gentle- 
man, he  would  give  me  five  thousand  dollars  ;  he  said  he  was  afraid 
he  would  alter  bis  will  if  he  lived  any  longer.  I  told  him  I  would  do 
it,  but  I  was  afeared  to  go  into  the  house,  so  he  said  heM  go  with  me, 
that  he  would  try  to  get  into  the  house  in  the  evening  and  open  the 
window,  would  then  go  home  and  go  to  bed  and  meet  me  again  about 
11.  I  found  him  and  we  both  went  into  his  chamber.  I  struck  him 
on  the  head  with  a  heavy  piece  of  lead,  and  then  stabbed  him  with  a 
dirk  ;  he  made  the  finishing  stroke  with  another.  He  promised  To 
send  me  the  money  next  evening,  and  has  not  sent  it  yet,  which  is  tb& 
reason  that  I  mention  this.     Yours  &c.  Grant." 

The  letter  sent  Mr.  Stephen  White  was  in  these  terms* 

'' Lym,  May  I2y  1830. 

"  Mr.  White  will  send  the  five  thousand  dollars  or  a  part  of  it  be- 
fore to-morrow  night,  or  suffer  the  painful  consequences. 

N.  Claiton,  4th." 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Belfast,  signed  Grants 
the  Committee  of  Vigilance  sent  a  letter  directed  according  to  request. 
At  the  same  time  they  despatched  a  police  officer  with  orders  to  watch 
the  post-office,  and  arrest  the  person  who  should  apply  for  the  letten 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  a  person  by  the  name  of  Palmer 
was  taken.  He  was  a  man  of  infamous  character,  and  had  been  two 
years  in  Thomastown,  where,  as  he  said,  he  had  been  "  occupied  in 
cutting  stone  for  the  state."  In  other  words  he  had  passed  two  yeara 
in  the  state  prison.  Upon  the  strength  of  information  obtained  from 
this  gallows  bird  six  persons  were  apprehended,  viz  : — ^John  Francis 
Knapp,  Joseph  Jenkins  Knapp,  his  brother,  Richard  and  George 
Crowninshield,  also  two  brothers,  Benjamin  Selman,  and  one  Chase. 

The  Knapps  were  both  very  young  men,  mariners  by  profession. 
Joseph,  the  younger,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Mrs^  Beckford,  the 
niece  of  Mr.  White  before  mentioned.  The  Crowninshields  belonged 
to  a  highly  respectable  family,  but  were  both  desperate  villains,  Rich- 
ard especially.  He  had  been  suspected  of  several  daring  robberies 
before.  He  was  ostensibly  a  machinist,  but  in  reality  one  who  lived 
by  depredations  on  the  public.  On  searching  his  premises  a  quantity 
of  stolen  goods  were  found,  which  discovery  and  the  belief  that  his 
case  was  hopeless  reduced  him  to  despair.  He  therefore  hung  him- 
OBlf  with  his  neckcloth  to  the  grating  of  his  cell,  and  died  as  he  had 
lived,  obdurate  to  the  last.     He  left  two  letters  in  which  he  acknow-^ 
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ledged  the  excessive  wickedness  of  his  character  in  general  terms,  but 
made  no  direct  avowal  of  his  participation  in  the  slaughter  of  Mr. 
White. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Colman  was  anxious  for  the  salce  of  their  family 
that  one  of  the  Knapps  should  confess,  and  save  his  life  by  becoming 
state's  evidence.  He  therefore  went  to  J.  J.  Knapp's  cell  to  advise 
him  to  this  course.  He  told  him  that  unless  he  confessed  before  the 
arrival  of  Palmer's  pardon,  he  would  be  too  late*  Joseph  agreed  to 
confess,  provided  the  consent  of  his  brother  could  be  obtained.  In 
this  interview  Mr.  Colman  learned  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  mur- 
der, particularly  where  the  club  with  which  the  first  blow  was  struck^ 
was  hidden.  He  afterwards  went  to  see  John  F.  Knapp,  and  told 
him  that  if  Joseph  did  not  confess  theae  would  be  no  chance  of  saving 
his  life,  but  if  he  did,  he  might  thereby  escape,  and  he,  John  Francis, 
might  be  pardoned  on  account  of  ms  youth.  He  moreover  asked 
Francis  at  what  time  the  murder  was  done.  He  replied,  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  evening,  and  that  but  one  'person  was  in  the  house  at  the 
time.  That  person  was  Richard  Crowninshield.  He  also  stated  that 
the  club  before  mentioned  was  in  a  rat-hole  under  the  steps  of  the 
Howard  street  Church,  and  that  the  dagger  had  been  worked  up  in  a 
factory^ 

It  had  been  intended  at  first  to  indict  Richard  Crowninshield  as 
principal  in  the  munjer,  and  the  Knapps  as  accessaries,  but  the  d^ath 
of  Crowninshield  frustrated  this  arraugeroent  As  the  law  stands,  n<?^ 
person  can  be  convicted  as  an  accessary  to  any  crime  before  the  prin- 
cipal has  been  convicted.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  indict  one 
ol  the  Knapps  as  principal.  The  law  itself  is  absurd  :  Here  was  a 
very  valuaUe  citizen  slaughtered  in  his  bed  by  a  hired  bravo,  tha 
bravo  dead,  and  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  one  of  those  who  instil. 
gated  and  paid  him  was  present  aidmgand  abetting  at  the  perpetration 
,  of  the  deed,  this  dreadful  crime  must  have  remained  unpunished^ 
The  Knapps  though  more  guilty  than  their  miserable  tool,  must  have, 
gone  at  large,  and  might  haye  avowed  their  sin  with  impunity.  Lucki* 
ly,  evidence  was  found,  sufficient  to  obviate  this  difficulty. 

The  grand  jury  found  an  indictment  against  John  Francis  Knapps 
as  principal  in  the  murder  of  Joseph  Jenkins  Knapp  and  Geoi^e 
Crowninshield  as  accessaries  before  tne  fact.  One  count  described 
the  wounds  as  having  been  given  by  J.  F.  Knapp,  Richard  C^ownin-^ 
shield  being  present  aiding  and  abetting.  Another  reversed  these  cir-. 
cumstances.  J.  F.  Knapn  ws^  arraigned  before  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Salem  in  Jutv  and  pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  fact  of  the  murder  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  White's 
domestics.  Benjamin  White  stated  that  when  he  arose  the  morning 
after  the  murder,  he  found  the  window  of  an  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  open.  The  shutter  of  this  window 
was  veiT  hard  to  open,  and  fastened  with  a  bar,  which  he  found  stand- . 
ing  by  dae  side  of  the  window.    A  plank  was  leaning  against  the  out- 
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side  of  the  house  under  the  window,  as  if  for  some  one  to  climb  in 
upon,  and  foot-prints  were  discernible  on  the  ground. 

The  government  bad  been  pledged  to  pardon  J  oseph  Jenkins  Knapp, 
in  case  he  would  bear  witness  against  his  companions.  He  was  now 
called  into  court,  but  refused  to  testify,  on  which  the  court  recalled  the 
pledge  of  government,  and  Benjamin  Leighton  was  called  and  sworn. 

He  stated,  that  being  at  Wenham,  he,  about  a  week  before  the 
murder,  sat  down  behind  a  certain  wall.  In  this  situation  he  heard 
voices,  and  looking  out,  beheld  the  two  Knapps  approaching.  When 
they  came  nigh  him  he  heard  Joseph  say,  "  When  did  you  see  Dickl" 
John  replied,  "  I  saw  him  this  morning.'*  Joseph  rejoined,  "  When 
is  he  going  to  kill  the  old  man  1"  John  answered,  "  I  don't  know.'* 
Joseph  said,  "  If  he  does  not  kill  him  soon  I  will  not  pay  him.'*  After 
this  conversation  they  turned  about  and  Leighton  neither  saw  nor 
heard  more  of  them  at  that  time. 

The  day  after  the  murder  Leighton  made  Use  of  some  inadvertent 
(Expressions  which  induced  a  belief  that  he  knew  something  of  the 
matter.  He  was  examined  and  declared  all  he  knew.  However,  but 
for  this  examination  he  would  have  disclosed  nothing,  for  he  stood  in 
mortal  fear  of  the  Knapps. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Colman  was  next  called.  He  said  that  on  the 
28th  of  May  he  went  to  John  F.  Knapp's  cell  with  his  brother  Phip- 
pin  Knapp,  at  the  request  of  Phippen.  On  entering,  Phippen  said, 
**  Well  Frank,  Joseph  has  determmed  to  make  a  confession,  and  we 
want  your  consent.?'  The  prisoner  replied  that  he  thought*  it  hard 
Joseph  should  have  the  benefit  of  confession  when  the  deed  was  done 
for  his  benefit.  He  said  that  when  Joseph  first*  proposed  the  thing  to 
him  that  it  was  a  silly  business  and  would  only  get  them  into  difficul- 
ty. Phippen  then  said  that  if  Joseph  should  be  convicted  there  would 
he  no  chance  for  him,  but  he,  Francis,  might  hope  for  pardon,  and 
appealed  to  Mr.  Colman.  Mr.  Colman  replied  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  hold  out  any  improper  encouragement. 

'  Mr.  Colman  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  testimony  when  Mr.  Dex« 
ter,  the  prisoner's  counsel,  objected  to  the  continuation  of  this  con* 
Session,  on  the  ground  that  an  inducement  had  been  held  out  to  the 
prisoner.  The  court  sustained  the  objection,  but  directed  Mr.  CoU 
man  to  state  all  that  was  said  relative  to  encouragement. 

He  said  that  in  the  course  of  the  interview  Phippin  Knapp  more  than 
once  told  his  brother  that  there  might  be  a  hope  of  pardon.  Frank 
asked  him,  the  witness,  to  use  his  influence  in  his  behalf.  Mr.  Col- 
man replied  that  he  could  promise  nothing,  but  thought  his  youth  might 
be  in  his  favor.  He  received  precise  directions  from  Frank  where  tp 
find  the  club  before  mentioned,  and  found  it  accordingly. 

When  Palmer,  the  convict,  was  called,  Mr.  Gardiner,  also  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  objected  to  his  evidence,  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of 
religious  beliei^  but  on  declaring  his  faith  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
imd  punishments  he  was  permitted  to  testify.     He  stated  that  on  t|ie 
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second  of  April  he  saw  the  pHsoner  in  company  with  George  Grown* 
inshield  at  Danvers.  On  the  same  day^  the  witness  had  a  conTersation 
iv'ith  the  two  Crowninshields  touching  the  proposed  assassination  of 
Mr.  White  They  had  been  moved  to  the  undertaking  by  Frank-- 
Knapp.  George  Crowninshield  proposed  to  Palmer  to  tSke  a  part  in 
the  murder,  and  offered  him  a  third  of  the  reward  promised  by  Joseph 
Knapp,  if  he  would  consent.  The  reward  was  a  thousand  dollars. 
George  said  that  Mr.  White  was  then  at  his  farm,  and  Richard  urged 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  meet  ^im  and  overturn  Us  carriage  that  very 
night.  George  told  Palmer  that  he  was  poor  and  needy,  and  that  this 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  supply  his  wants.  He  added  that  the 
house-keeper  toould  be  away  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  Joseph 
Knapp's  object  in  the  affair  was  understood  to  be  to  have  a  will  des* 
troyea  which  was  contrary  to  his  wife's  interest  as  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Mr.  White*  The  will  was  said  to  devise  all  Mr.  Whitens  property  to 
Mr.  Stephen  White,  and  it  was  intended  to  destroy  it  at  the  time  of 
the  murder. 

In  the  afternoon  Frank  Knapp  came  again  to  Danvers  in  a  chaise 
and  Richard  Crowinshield  went  away  with  him.  After  this  Palmer 
went  to  Belfast,  whence  he  sent  the  letter  already  mentioned  to  Jo- 
seph Knapp.  He  did  not  positively  know  when  he  wrote,  that  Joseph 
Knapp  had  any  hand  in  the  crime,  but  wished  to  know.  At  the  time 
the  Urowninshields  proposed  the  murder  to  him,  Palmer  thought  it  a 
mere  joke  and  did  not  change  his  opinion  till  after  the  deed  was  done. 

The  testimony  of  Allen,  who  put  the  letters  written  by  Joseph 
Knapp  into  the  post-oiBce,  corroboi-ated  that  of  Palmer,  as  far  as  it  re*- 
latea  to  the  alleged  visit  of  Frank  Knapp  to  Danvers.  The  keeper  of 
a  livery  stable  in  Salem  also  certified  that  Frank  Knapp  had  had  from 
him,  first  a  saddle-horse,  and  afterwards  a  horse  and  chaise  on  the  2nd 
of  April. 

Stephen  Mirick  kept  a  shop  near  Mr.  White's  dwelling.  A  little 
before  nine  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  he  saw  a  man  who  he  be* 
lieved  to  be  Frank  Knapp,  standing  leaning  on  a  post  before  his  shop« 
When  any  one  came  along  in  the  direction  from  Mr.  White's  houscj 
this  man  left  his  post,  met  him,  and  returned  to  his  place.  The  wit- 
ness stood  awhiie  to  see  if  any  one  would  meet  ana  accost  him,  but 
as  no  one  did,  closed  his  shop,  and  went  away,  leaving  the  man  on  his 
poet. 

If  Richard  Crowninshield  was  at  that  time  committing  or  attempt- 
ing to  commit  the  murder,  and  if  Frank  Knapp  was  waiting  for  him 
in  the  street,  the  conduct  of  the  latter  would,  it  is  probable,  have  been 
like  that  of  the  man  seen  by  Mirick« 

Near  ten  o'clock  on  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Peter  Webster  was  pas- 
sing through  Howard  street,  and  passed  two  persons  in  company,  one 
of  whom  he  took  to  be  Frank  Knapp.  Tney  were  walking  very 
slowly,  and  appeared  to  be  waiting  for  some  one. 

Several  more  persons  saw  the  same  man  standing  at  the  post  before 
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mentioned,  and  all  believed  him  to  be  Frank  Knapp,  though  none 
could  swear  positively  to  his^identity.  Two  of  them»  thinking  his  ap- 
pearance suspicious,  watched  him.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Bray,  saw  a 
person  come  up  to  him.  They  stood  a  few  moments  together,  and 
then  ran  oflf",  one  down  Howard  street,  and  the  other  in  an  opposite 
direction.  From  the  place  where  the  first  was  watching,  Mr.  White's 
windows  could  be  seen. 

Joseph  Bums  was  a  Spaniard,  who  had  lived  in  this  country  many 
years,  and  kept  a  stable.  He  testified  that  sometime  after  the  murder 
Frank  Knapp  came  to  him  and  asked  if  any  one  was  in  the  stable  be* 
side  himself.  On  being  answered  in  the  negative,  Knapp  asked  Bums 
to  go  with  lum,  into  the  stable  loft,  as  he  had  something  private  to  say 
to  him.  Bums  assented,  and  when  they  had  gained  the  loft,  Knapp 
asked  him  if  he  knew  any  thing  concerning  the  murder.  He  rephed 
that  he  did  not — ^he  wished  he  did,  for  he  would  -soon  make  it  known. 
Knapp  then  said  that  the  Committee  of  Vigilance  had  heard  that  Bums 
was  aoroad  after  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  He  advised 
him  if  he  had  been  out  himself,  or  had  seen  any  of  his  friends  out, 
and  should  be  questioned,  to  keep  what  he  knew  to  himself.  He  ob* 
served  that  he  and  his  brother  were  friendly  to  Bums  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  money.  He  added  that  the  committee  would  leara  one  thing 
or  other  by  pumping.  Bums  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  answer  any 
thing  the  committee  might  ask.  He  then  asked  Knapp  what  he 
thought  of  the  two  Crowninshields,  who  were  then  in  prison.  Knapp 
Implied,  "  They  are  as  innocent  as  you  or  I."  Burns  asked  him  who 
he  thought  was  the  murderer,  and  was  answered  that  Stephen  White 
was  one.  Burns  said,  "  Don't  tell  me  about  Stephen  Wnite,  I  have 
known  him  since  he  was  eighteen  years  old.'*  At  these  words 
Knapp  laid  his  hands  on  the  hilt  of  a  dirk,  but  Burns  told  him  he  did 
not  care  for  him  and  twenty  dirks.  Knapp  then  said  he  had  come  as 
a  friend  to  Burns,  to  put  him  on  his  guard.  Here  the  conversation 
ended. 

Mary  Weller,  an  infamous  prostitute,  and  keeper  of  a  brothel,  was 
introduced  to  prove  an  alibi  in  the  case  of  George  Crowninshield. 
As  far  as  her  evidence  was  credible  she  established  the  fact. 

Another  person  proved  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Joseph  White  with 
Stephen  Wnite  and  with  the  Knapps.  Stephen  White  was  his 
nephew. 

ralmer  being  recalled,  stated  that  after  the  murder  George  Crown- 
inshield told  him  that  he  and  his  brother  had  no  hand  in  it.  Richard, 
speaking  on  the  same  subject,  said  they,  the  Crowninshields,  were 
suspected,  and  that  they  meant  to  leave  home,  as  it  was  a  bad  plan  to 
be  arrested.  He  also  said  that  they  had  melted  the  dagger  with 
which  the  murder  was  committed. 

Mr.  Webster,  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  now  moved  for 
a  reconsideration  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  court  had  excluded  the 
confession  made  by  Frank  Knapp  to  Colman  as  evidence.     After  a 
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long  argument  the  court  decided  that  the  confession  should  be  given 
in  eyidencCy  and  Mr.  Coknan  was  called  to  the  stand.  The  amount 
of  his  testimony  was  that  John  Francis  Kna{q>  had  admitted  his  guilt, 
and  assented  to  every  thing  his  brother  had  confessed. 

There  was  some  discrepancy  between  the  testimony  of  Phippeu 
Knapp  and  that  of  Mr.  Colman,  and  it  was  attempted  to  prove  an 
alibi,  but  the  endeavor  was  fruitless. 

A  very  eloquent  defence  was  made  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  it 
aridled.  The  jiiry  could  not  agree  on  a  verdict.  A  second  jury  hav- 
ing heard  the  same  testimony,  found  John  Francb  Knapp  guilty,  and 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him. 

It  appears  that  the  property  of  Mr.  White,  had  he  died,  without  a 
will,  would  have  descended  to  Stephen  White  and  Mrs.  Beckibrd. 
Joseph  J.  Knapp,  however,  understood  there  was  a  will  in  favor  of 
Stepnen  White,  and  of  course  unfavorable  to  his  mother-in-law.  It 
was  his  object  and  purpose  to  destroy  Mr.  White  and  the  will,  and  he 
succeeded  in  both.  Unluckily  for  him  another  will  was  found,  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  the  one  destroyed.  It  is  known  that  Richard 
Crowninshield  killed  Mr.  White  while  Frank  Knapp  kept  watch  with- 
oat.  The  old  gentleman  was  probably  slain  outrignt  by  the  first  blow 
with  the  club,  but  to  make  sure,  the  assassin  lifted  his  left  arm  and 
gave  him  thirteen  stabs.  Even  then  he  was  not  satisfied  that  his  vic- 
tim was  dead,  till  he  had  consulted  lus  pulse,  and  found  that  it  had 
ceased  to  beat.  He  never  got  even  the  miserable  bribe  that  had  been 
promised. 

At  the  trial  of  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  his  written  confession  was  pro- 
duced, and  he  was  convicted  as  an  accessary  before  the  fact  He  also 
received  sentence  of  death, 

Frank  Knapp  showed  no  fear  during  his  trial  or  afterwards.  He 
received  spiritual  consolation  in  prison,  and  by  his  own  request  was 
executed  as  soon  as  he  appeared  on  the  gallows.  His  brother  was 
not  so  firm.  He  died  many  times  before  his  death,  and  it  was  neces- 
sarv  to  support  him  at  the  place  of  execution. 

6eorge  Crowninshield  was  tried  as  an  accessary  before  the  fact, 
and  acquitted.  According  to  the  confession  of  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  he 
knew  what  was  intended  long  before  it  took  place. 

The  prevailing  opinion  respecting  this  dark  transaction,  is  wonder 
that  New-England  should  contam  four  persons  base  enough  to  have 
engaged  in  it 
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JOHN    VAN    ALSTINE, 

^OR      THE      MURDER     OF     WILLIAM     H  U  D  D  L  E  S  T  O  17  ^ 

Van  Alstine  was  born  at  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  county,  New- 
Vork,  in  the  year  1779.  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  father,  and  on 
that  account  was  treated  with  injudicious  indulgence.  He  was  a  youth 
of  strong  natural  parts,  ambitious,  and  so  active  and  industrious  that 
from  the  age  of  twelve  years  his  parent  confided  the  management  of 
l^s  farm,  and  the  chief  control  of  his  afitairs  to  him.  His  education 
was  such  as  is  usually  given  to  the  sons  of  husbandmen ;  he  couldt 
read  and  write,  and  knew  something  of  figures.  In  1795,  the  family 
removed  to  Sharon,  in  Schoharie  county,  and  the  year  after  the  elder 
Van  Alstine  died,  leaving  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  to  support  a  mother  and  three  sisters. 

His  worldly  aflfairs  prospered;  his  anxiety  to  acquire  property  stiin<< 
ulated  him  to  uncommon  exertions  which  were  crowned  witn  success. 
He  gained  considerable  money,  by  the  barter  of  petty  articles,  and 
finally  became  a  jockey  and  swapper  of  horses.  In  all  these  matters, 
he  held  fast  to  his  integrity,  but  his  desire  of  getting  and  keeping  mon- 
ey, grew  by  habit  into  a  passion,  which  finally  brought  him  to  an  un- 
timely and  ignominious  death.  Nevertheless,  h^  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  one  of  the   most  respectable  men  in  the  neighborhood. 

After  a  courtship  of  five  years  he  married  a  young  woman  to  whom 
he  was  warmly  attached,  and  whose  character  iustified  his  afTection. 
Their  harmony  was  never  interrupted,  and  in  all  his  crosses  and  a£Dic* 
tions  she  sustained  her  proper  part  >  that  of  a  kind,  tender,  and  obli- 
ging helpmate.  One  aiQiction  only  had  its  source  in  his  marriage. 
Two  years  after  it  took  place,  a  dispute  arose  between  his  wife  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family.  Van  Abtine  took  part  with  his  wife, 
and  in  consequence  his  itibther  and  sisters  left  his  house.  Afterr  this 
event  his  fortune  seemed  to  undei^o  a  change,  and  his  affairs  did  not 
prosper  as  before. 

This  change  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  his  peculiar  character. 
He  was,  though  a  man  of  kind  and  warm  feelings  very  irritable  and 
obstinate.  He  was  close  and  prudent  in  his  affair^,  but  the  poor  man 
never  went  away  empty  from  his  doors.  He  was  easily  moved  by  per- 
suasion, but  could  not  be  swayed  in  the  least  by  opposition  or  harsh- 
ness ;  on  the  contrary  he  became  more  inflexible  as  difliculties  thick- 
ened around  him.  His  stubbornness  was  so  great  that  when  engaged 
kt  laVsuits  with  his  neighbors,  he  would  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than 
Aiake  the  slightest  advance  toward  an  amicable  arrangement  His 
-temper,  we  have  said,  was  violent,  but  he  was  easily  appeased,  and 
it  never  caused  him  to  raise  his  hand  to  strike,  but  in  two  instances. 
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'Once  he  killed  a  refractory  horse  of  his  own  in  a  moment  of  passion ; 
the  other  instance  will  presently  come  under  consideration.  Dclib- 
erate  injury  he  never  committed,  unless  when  he  had  been  previously 
mrronged.  In  such  cases  he  often  carried  his  revenge  so  far  as  to  hurt 
himself.  His  character  was  partly  constitutional,  partly  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  The  only  other  fault  with  which 
he  can  be  charged  was  an  inordinate  fondness  for  horse-racing,  which 
led  him  into  many  troubles.  He  was  so  fond  of  this  pastime,  that  he 
trould  ride  sixty  miles  to  enjoy  it,  neglecting  his  business.  This  con- 
duct brought  embarrassments  on  his  property,  which  had  become  con- 
siderable, and  these  rendered  him  more  irritable  and  morose  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  been.  It  is  painful  to  see  a  man  so  estimable 
in  many  things,  so  led  astray  by  passion  as  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  a  fellow  creature.  ' 

In  the  year  1818  Van  Alstine  was  involved  in  lawsuits,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  a  part  of  his  property  was  advertised  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  one  Horning,  his  creditor.  At  a  former  sale  of  part  of 
his  property  on  a  like  account,  Van  Alstine  had,  or  thought  he  had 
just  cause  of  complaint  against  William  Huddleston,  the  sberiiF.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  sale  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  19th 
of  October,  and  on  that  day,  Van  Alstine  remained  in  his  house  till 
the  afternoon,  but  finding  that  no  person  came,  he  went  into  one  of 
his  fields  and  began  to  harrow  it.  While  he  was  thus  at  work,  four 
persons  came  up  on  horseback,  and  he  went  with  them  to  his  house, 
leaving  his  horses  in  the  field  in  their  harness.  One  of  them  asked  if 
there  was  not  to  be  a  vendue  at  his  house,  and  he  replied,  "  Yes,  they 
are  always  having  vendues,  but  they  may  sell  and  be  d— d.  If  they 
take  my  property  they  will  be  glad  to  bring  it  back."  He  also  abused 
Mr.  Huddleston  in  no  measured  terms.  While  they  were  thus  con- 
versing, the  unfortunate  sheriff  rode  up,  and  Van  Alstine  asked  why  h6 
had  not  come  before,  as  they  had  been  wmting  for  him.  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston said  it  was  time  enough,  and  asked  if  Van  Alstine  had  any 
money  for  him.  He  replied^  "No,  and  I  do*nt  want  any.''  The 
others  then  rode  off  leaving  Van  Alstine  and  the  sheriff  together. 

Mr.  Huddleston  told  Van  Alstine  that  the  sale  was  postponed  for  a 
week,  but  that  he  had  another  execution  against  him  and  asked  if  he 
could  pay  a  small  sum  on  an  old  one.  He  answered  that  perhaps  he 
could,  and  Mr.  Huddleston  then  proposing  to  give  his  horse  some  oats, 
they  went  to  the  barn  together.  They  had  to  pass  through  a  fence, 
and  Van  Alstine  let  down  the  bars.  While  the  sheriff  was  leading  his 
horse  over.  Van  Alstine  in  a  jocular  manner  remarked  that  he  would 
take  his  own  horse  and  run  away.  Huddleston  answered  he  had  bet- 
ter not,  as  he  should  follow  him.  Van  Alstine  now  gave  the  horse 
some  oats,  and  the  sheriff  sat  down  on  a  bushel  measure  to  calculate 
the  sum  due  on  the  old  execution,  which  amounted  to  about  eight  dol- 
lars. Van  Alstine  asked  to  see  the  last  execution,  and  the  sheriff  show- 
pi  it  to  hiniy  without,  however,  letting  it  go  out  of  his  hands.     He 
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then  said  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  collect  the  whole  sum  due  on  it, 
without  allowing  for  the  payment  of  sums  for  which  Van  Alstine  held 
receipts.  These  words  put  the  miserahle  man  in  an  outrageous  pas- 
sion, and  without  the  least  hesitation  he  struck  Huddleston  a  violent 
blow  with  an  oaken  bar  that  he  held,  and  felled  him  to  the  floor.  He 
then  repeated  the  blow,  beat  out  one  eye  and  fractured  the  skull  of  his 
victim.  The  weapon  was  a  heavy  one,  being  the  bar  used  to  fi^sten 
the  bam  doors. 

Compunction  succeeded  anger;  he  dropped  his  club  and  at  the 
same  moment  perceived  his  two  sons  coming  toward  him.  Thinking 
they  had  seen  something  he  jerked  the  body  into  the  bam  by  the  foot 
and  ran  to  meet  and  prevent  them  from  coming  nigh.  Halving  sent 
them  away  on  other  errands,  he  returned,  dragged  the  corpse  of  his 
victim  into  a  comer  of  the  barn,  and  covered  it  with  straw.  Then  to 
divert  suspicion  he  busied  himself  in  chopping  wood,  all  the  while  re- 
solving in  his  mind  the  means  of  cohcealing  the  body.  Had  he  dug  a 
grave  in  the  green  sod  it  would  have  attracted  immediate  notice,  and 
be  therefore  determined  to  bury  Huddleston  in  the  ploughed  field  he 
had  been  harrowing.  Having  formed  this  resolution  he  went  home  to 
sup,  and  a,wait  the  darkness. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  as  the  homicide  was  executing 
his  purpose,  conscience  raised  up  a  thousand  witnesses  of  his  doings. 
After  oigging  the  grave  he  went  to  the  bam,  took  what  yioney  was  in 
the  pockets  of  the  deceased  and  shouldered  the  body.  He  carried  it 
by  a  round  about  way  to  the  grave,  to  avoid  being  seem,  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  yards,  without  once  stopping.  On  the  way  he  was 
.obliged  to  climb  over  a  fence  with  his  load  on  his  shoulder.  At  everr 
sound  he  fancied  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  a  pursuer.  He  then  took 
off  his  victim's  boots,  threw  him  into  the  hole  and  covered  him  up. 
He  hid  the  boots  under  a  stone,  and  an  inkstand  that  had  been  m 
Huddleston's  pocket  under  a  fence.  All  the  bills  he  had  taken,  ex- 
cepting a  three  dollar  note,  he  put  into  a  stump,  where  they  were  af- 
terwards found  nibbled  by  mice.  Notlung  now  remained  but  to  dis* 
pose  of  the  sheriff's  horse,  and  had  he  attended  to  this  on  the  swie 
night  he  might  have  escaped  detection.  Instead  of  so  doing  he  went 
home  and  went  to  bed. 

He  rose  in  the  morning  at  day-break,  and  rode  the  horse  about  half  a 
mile  from  his  house  to  a  bridge,  under  which  he  hid  the  saddle.  He  next 
took  the  animal  into  a  swamp  and  tied  him  to  a  sapling,  returned^  and 
harrowed  over  the  grave.  He  also  endeavored  to  efface  the  stwns  of 
blood  from  the  fence  over  which  he  had  clomb.  A  little  before  sunset 
he  went  and  loosened  the  horse  which  ran  half  a  mile  before  he  could 
lay  hands  on  him  again.  Just  as  he  had  caught  the  horse  he  s^yf  that 
he  was  observed  by  a  woman,  and  putting  ahold  face  on  the  matter  he 
led  the  animal  directly  toward  her.  After  this  he  bid  the  horse  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  places. 

When  Huddleston  was  missed  suspicion  fell  upon  Van  Alstine.* 


JOHN  VAN   ALSTINE.  Ml 

He  bad  passed  the  bill  he  took  from  th^  deceased,  and  it  was  obserred 
to  be  stained  with  blood.  On  the  16th  of  the  month,  conversing  with 
a  neighbor  on  the  subject,  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  sheriff  had 
nbsconded  with  the  money  he  bad  collected.  He  said  it  had  been  in* 
timated  to  him  that  he  had  killed  Huddleston,  that  he  had  received  the 
bill  before  mentioned  from  a  friend  whom  he  could  produce  if  that^ 
would  give  any  satisfaction.  Having  learned  that  a  search  for  the 
body  was  to  be  made  the  next  day,  he  went  and  hid  Huddleston's 
horse  in  what  he  thought  a  safe  place  in  the  woods,  and  returned  home« 
He  went  to  bed  without  any  intention  of  escaping. 

He  woke  about  midnight  and  hb  wife  observed  that  he  had  been 
Bpeaking  about  removing,  and  if  he  chgse  to  go  and  look  for  a  place 
sne  was  willing  and  would  take  good  care  of  his  affairs  in  his  absence. 
He  asked  her  why  she  spoke  in  this  manner,  and  she  answered  that 
every  thing  seemed  to  turn  against  him.  He  demanded  to  know  if 
she  believed  him  guilty  of  the  murder.  She  replied  that  she  did  not 
know..  Guilty  as  he  was,  Van  Alstine  could  not  bear  to  lower  him* 
self  in  this  affectionate  woman's  esteem  by  acknowledging  his  crime* 
He  said  he  should  probably  be  apprehended  the  next  day  on  suspicbn» 
and  that  he  would  as  lief  be  in  nell  as  in  jail.  He  added,  howevera 
that  if  he  took  to  flight  suspicion  would  be  stronger.  Finding  that  she 
wished  him  to  escape,  he  arose,  carried  a  saddle  to  Huddleston's  horse, 
and  took  the  road  to  Canada. 

The  search  took  place  the  nex^t  day,  and  the  body  was  found,  as 
well  as  the  bills  and  other  articles  Van  Alstine  had  secreted.  Blood 
was  observed  on  the  fence  and  in  the  bam  where  the  murder  bad  been 
perpetrated. 

The  homicide  reached  Kingston,  in  Canada,  in  safety,  passing  by 
the  name  of  John  ADen.  Here  he  fell  in  with  one  Page,  who  showed 
him  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension.  Thence 
ha  went  to  Buffalo  and  embarked  on  board  a  schooner,  intending  to^ 
proceed  to  Sandusky,  or  some  other  remote  town  in  the  we^ten^ 
states.  Opposite  Long  Point  a  head  wind  compelled  the  vessel  to  aun 
chor,  and  mcreased  in  violence  till  she  parted  her  cable.  There  waa^ 
a  passenger  on  board  named  Slocum,  who  compared  Van  Alstine'i^ 
person  with  the  description  in  the  govemor'a  proclamation,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  fugitive  inmcated*  As  soon  as  the 
schooner  reached  the  shore,  which  she  did  at  Black  Rock,  Bloc^pn^ 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  lodged  in  Buffalo  jaiL  He  persisted  in 
calling  himself  AUen,  till  he  was  identified  by  a  person  who  had  seen 
him  before.  He  then  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  concealment,  and  was 
conveyed  to  Schoharie. 

He  avowed  that  when  apprehended  at  BufiSeJo,  he  was  strongly 
tempted  to  commit  suicide,  and  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  strangle 
himself  with  his  neckcloth.  He  thought  more  than  once  on  the  road 
to  Schoharie,  of  throwing  bunself  headlong  out  of  the  carriage,  but  the 
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thoughts  of  what  must  be  the  punishment  of  such  a  crime  in  the  next 
world,  deterred  him. 

On  the  16th  of  November  he  was  arraigned,  and  pleaded  not  guilty. 
It  was  proved  that  the  spectacle  case  of  Huddleston  was  found  in  the 
straw  where  his  body  ha4  lain  ;  and  that  Van  Alstine  had  pretended 
to  have  paid  the  executions  aj^inst  him,  wishing  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  sheriff  had  absconded  with  the  money.  It  appeared  too,  in  evi-^ 
dence,  that  he  had  made  use  of  ambiguous  expressions  toucfaang  the 
intended  sale  of  his  property,  which  were  now  construed  unfavorably 
for  him.  The  fact  of  his  having  fled  on  Huddleston's  horse,  was  also 
clearly  established.  His  guilt  was  made  apparent  by  other  incontest-^ 
ible  evidence,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  veniict  of  guilty.  The  chief 
justice  then  asked  him  if  he  had  any  reason  to  offer  why  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  pronounced,  and  he  repUed  that  he  had  none. 
Sentence  was  then  rendered. 

The  suggestions  of  avarice  and  passion  had  not  been  able  to  eradi- 
cate the  good  principles  in  which  the  unhappy  man  had  been  educated. 
His  penitence  was  as  signal  as  his  guilt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  re- 
ferring his  burden  of  sin  to  him  most  able  to  bear  it,  he  made  an  ac^ 
ceptable  atonement. 

He  was  executed  pursuant  to  his  sentence. 


EDWARD    TINKER. 

I'liis  man  belonged  to  Newbern,  Craven  county,  North  Carolina. 
He  there  married  a  Miss  Durand,  by  whom  he  ha4  children.  He  was 
the  master  of  a  small  schooner,  and  was  engaged  in  the  toasting  trade. 
Peter  Durand>  his  brother-ih-law,  was  one  of  his  crew  and  scaled  with 
him.  .  . 

In  1810,  while  his  schooner  was  lying  at  Baltimore,  an  Irish  lad, 
pnly  known  by  the  name  of  Edward,  came  on  board  and  desired  to 
be  received  as  an  apprentice.  He  seemed  to  be  about  seventeen 
years  old.  After  some  conversatioa  Tinker  agreed  to  receive  him» 
and  he  became  one  of  the  crew.  No  indentures  were  made  out,  but 
it  was  understood  that  they  were  to  be  prepared  on  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  at  Newbum. 

The  vessel  was  insured  to  her  full  value,  and  before  she  sailed  from 
Baltimore,  PottSj  the  mate,  and  Peter  Durand  bored  holes  in  her  hot* 
tom  with  an  inch  auger,  and  stopped  them  with  wooden  plugs  by  Tin- 
kei^s  orders.  He  said  it  would  be  very  lucky  if  she  ever  reached 
Newburn.  She  smled  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  while  on  the  passage 
Tinker  treated  the  boy  Edwai^  kindly,  lippeftritig  to  be  attached  to 
him.  Once  when  Potts  was  al^out  to  chastise  him  Tinker  prevented 
it  When  the  schooner  had  passed  Ocraeock  Bay,  Tinker  ran  her 
on  a  reef,  and  ordered  the  plugs  to  be  taken  out,  which  service  was 
performed  by  Potts  and  Durand^  The  master  and  erew  saved  them* 
selves  and  a  large  sum  in  s{)ecie  in  the  boats.  When  they  came  to 
Roanoke  Island,  Tinker  waited  on  the  Notary  Publie  with  a  written 
declaration  that  his  vessel  had  been  cast  away  in  a  gale  of  vrind.  To 
this  statement  he  made  oath,  and  persuaded  Durand  to  do  the  same, 
telling  him  it  was  a  matter  of  no  more  moment  than  drinking  a  glass 
of  grog..  Truly  these  men  had  but  small  respect  for  the  awiul  name 
they  thus  took  in  vain.  Durand  was  indeed  a  young  man,  and  under 
many  obligations  to  his  brother-in-law.  Potts  perjured  himself  with-* 
out  scruple,  following  the  example  and  advice  of  his  principal,  as  did 
another  sailor  named  Smith.  These  persons,  with  Edward,  consti« 
tuted  thie  whole  crew.  Edward  was  the  only  one  who  would  not 
swear,  and  his  virtue  made  it  necessary  for  Tinker  to  get  gid  of  him. 

When  they  reached  Newbum  they  all  went  to  board  with  Tinker  in 
his  house,  till  he  should  get  another  vessel,  which  he  soon  did.  For 
some  reason  unknown  Edward  became  dissatisfied,  and  on  the  7th  of 
AprU  applied  to  Captain  Cook  of  the  revenue  cutter,  for  employment. 
Captain  Cook  shipped  him  at  sixteen  dollars  per  month.  Tnis  in- 
creased Tinkers  enmity,  and  he  resolved  to  destroy  the  unfortunate 
lad. 
On  Sunday  evening  the  8th  of  April,  Tinker  went  to  church,  and 
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after  hia  return  desired  Peter  Durand  to  procure  some  rum.  He  did 
so,  and  on  -his  return  Tinker  desired  him  to  awaken  the  hoy  Edward 
without  disturbing  tbe  rest  of  the  family,  and  tell  him  they  were  going 
to  ^oot  ducks.  Durand  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  while  Ed- 
ward was  dres»ng  Tinker  got  his  gun.  When  about  to  start  the  lad 
said  he  had  left  h^  hat  in  the  kitchen,  but  Tinker  told  him  not  mind 
that  for  he  would  not  want  it,  which  imhappily  proved  but  too  true. 
The  boy  tied  his  handkerchief  round  his  head  and  they  all  stiaurted  to- 
Ijether. 

As  they  went  along  the  street  they  met  two  watchmen.  One  of 
them  said,  **  What  brother  !  are  you  going  to  your  vessel  at  this  time 
of  night  1"  Tinker  nodded  in  token  of  assent.  They  then  left  the 
watchmen,  and  when  they  had  reached  Tinker's  boat,  the  wretch 
proposed  to  go  to  a  Aeigbboring  marsh  to  kill  ducks.  Durand  said 
that  if  he  was  going  down  the  river  they  had  better  proceed  without 
delay^  but  Tinker  insisted  on  going  to  the  marsh  first,  saying  they 
ahould  have  time  enough. 

When  they  reached  the  marsh  Tinker  bade  Edwaid  go  forward  and 
eee  if  there  were  any  ducks  in  the  creek.  The  boy  obeyed,  and  when 
be  had  proceeded  five  or  six  yards  Tinker  levelled  his  gun  and  lodged 
the  whole  charge  of  coarse  shot  in  his  back.  He  fell  dead  without  ut- 
tering a  Syllable. 

Durand  was  terrified  at  beholding  this  ruthless  deed,  and  cried  out 
for  very  fear.  The  savage  bade  him  *^  hold  his  jaw,"  and  offered  him 
a  glass  of  spuits,  having  first  taken  one  himself.  He  then  cut  ofi*  the 
boat's  painter,  and  with  that  and  a  cord  tied  two  stones  weighing  to- 
gether upwai^s  of  sixty  pounds  to  the  body.  He  then  threw  it  into 
the  water,  tied  it  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  ordered  Durand  to  push 
the  boat  off.  When  they  had  towed  the  corpse  into  deep  water,  Tin- 
ker cut  the  rope,  and  it  sunk.  On  this  Durand  was  greatly  agitated 
land  told  his  brother-in-law  he  would  disclose  the  murder.  Tinker 
bade  him  hold  his  peace,  and  said  he  would  leave  the  country,  that  hia 
motive  for  killing  the  boy  was  his  intention  to  quit  him  and  ship  on 
board  the  revenue  cutter.  They  then  rowed  back  to  the  town  and  went 
home. 

To  avenge  this  most  foul  and  unnatural  murder  the  stream  gave  up 
its  dead.  The  body  of  the  slaughtered  youth  rose,  with  all  the  weight 
attached  to  it  It  was  discovered  floating  and  brought  to  the  wharf  at 
Newburn,  a  foul  and  disgusting  spectacle,  in  the  last  stages  of  putre- 
faction. Many  mortal  shot  wounds  were  plainly  discernible,  it  was 
at  once  recognised,  but  though  the  public  excitement  was  great,  Tin- 
ker showed  no  anxiety,  no  curiosity  to  behold  the  mangled  remains  of 
his  apprentice.  Guilt  had  sealed  his  lips.  His  first  care  was  to  take 
boat  and  descend  the  river  to  his  vessel.  Suspicion  necessarily  fell  on 
him,  and  Captun  Cook,  who  it  will  be  remembered  had  also  a  claim 
on  the  boy,  followed  him.  When  he  reached  the  vessel's  deck,  and 
tokl  Tinker  he  was  a  prisoner  the  latter  said,  **  What  the  devil  b  all 
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this  about?''  but  asked  no  further  questions  touching  the  cause  of  his 
arrest  One  of  the  posse  remarked  that  if  he  had  any  orders  to  give 
concerning  his  vessel  he  had  better  do  it  then,  as  it  would  probably  be 
long  before  he  would  see  her  again,  but  this  elicited  no  answer. .  He 
was  then  taken  to  Newburn  and  committed. 

In  due  time  he  was  arr^gned  before  the  Superior  Court  of  Craven 
county,  but  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  jurors,  no  trial  took 
place,  and  the  prisoner  applied  to  have  his  trial  removed  to  Carteret 
county,  giving  such  reasons  as  satbfied  the  presiding  judge.  He  was 
removed  to  Carteret  county,  and  soon  after  broke  jail  and  fled  to 
Philadelphia.  The  sheriff  of  Craven  county  offered  a  nigh  reward  for 
his  apprehension,  and  he  was  shortly  recognised,  taken,  and  carried 
back  to  Newbum. 

While  he  was  awuting  his  trial,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Peter  Durand, 
entreating  him  by  the  love  he  bore  hb  sister  and  her  children,  to  re- 
tract the  admissions  he  had  made  when  examined  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  to  swear  the  murder  to  Potts.  On  this  condition  he  prom- 
ised to  leave  the  country,  and  added  that  it  would  be  better  to  tell 
twenty  lies  than  persist  in  a  true  story  to  his  brother's  dbadvantage. 
In  another  letter  to  a  Mr.  Haywood  he  offered  to  give  any  sum  pro- 
vided he  would  procure  a  witness  tp  swear  that  Peter  Durand  shot 
the  boy,  and  said  that  one  good  witness  in  his  behalf  would  be  enough 
to  clear  him.  He  also  wrote  to  a  Mr.  Hamburg  to  request  that  he 
would  procure  witne  sses  in  his  favor.  In  a  second  letter  to 
Peter  Durand  he  besought  him  to  consider  the  distress  of  Mrs.  Tinker 
and  her  children,  put  mm  in  mind  that  he  owed  Potts  money,  and 
again  entreated  him  to  charge  Potts  with  the  murder.  In  case  they 
snould  be  convicted  of  perjury,  the  worst  he  said,  that  could  happen 
to  either  would  be  the  loss  of  a  piece  of  one  ear.  A  fourth  letter  to 
his  sister  pointed  out  the  person  he  wished  her  to  suborn,  and  whom 
he  proposed  to  reward  with  "  a  likely  negro."  None  of  these  letters 
were  received  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed  excepting 
those  to  Peter  Durand,  and  they  were  all  afterwards  produced  in  court^ 
to  his  confusion. 

Tinker  was  tried  at  the  Carteret  Superior  Court  in  September, 
1811. 

The  positive  testimony  of  Peter  Durand  to  the  facts  above  related^ 
was  corroborated  by  much  circumstantial  evidence.  To  counteract 
the  testimony  of  Durand,  it  was  urged  that  he  had  no  respect  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath,  as  he  had  before  peijured  himself  in  his  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  vessel.  It  was  also  truly  alleged,  that  for  ten  days 
after  the  murder,  he  had  said  nothing  concerning  it,  and  that  he  had 
himself  been  apprehended  on  suspicion.  His  testimony  before  th^ 
magbtrates  at  the  time  of  hb  arrest,  differed  from  that  he  gave  on  the 
trial.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  received  many  favors  from  Tinker, 
was  hb  near  connexion,  and  could  have  had  no  motive  to  kill  the  boy 
himself. 
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While  tbe  trial  was  proceeding,  Tinker^s  wife  appeared  as  a 
spectator,  in  mourning  weeds,  surrounded  by  her  cnildren,  and 
made  the  hall  of  justice  resound  with  her  lamentations.  This  appeal 
io  the  feelings  of  the  jury,  could  not  prevail  against  a  perfect  chain 
of  evidence.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  sentenced,,  and  in  due 
time  banged. 


ROBERT  H.  STERLING. 

VOR  THE  MURDER  OF  GENERAL  r.  MORGAN. 

Tmi8  persoR  was  a  lawyer  of  fsdr  repute  in  Monroe,  Ouachita^ 
Ltouinana.  We  give  the  foUowii^  account  of  his  tiial  for  a  cold- 
blooded and  inhuman  murder,  because  it  serves  to  show  in  what  es- 
teem human  life  is  held  in  Louiaana,  and  to  what  fatal  results  partj 
ceml  may  lead.  It  may  be  proper  to  state,  by  way  of  preliminary, 
that  General  Ferdinand  Morgan,  the  man  slain  by  Sterling,  was  elected 
a  Senator  of  Louisiana  in  ttie  summer  of  1830.  Colonel  Morhouse, 
Sterling's  brother-in-law,  was  the  rival  candidate.  In  the  course  of 
ike  contest  G^eneral  Morgan  gave  some  ofience,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  is  unknown  to  us,  to  a  Captain  Hemkin,  who  thereupon  sent 
him  a  challenge  by  Morhouse,  on  the  6th  of  September.  Grcneral 
Morgan  refused  to  receive  it,  and  what  ensued  may  best  be  learned 
from  the  following  report  of  Sterling's  trial  which  took  .place  in  De- 
eemher. 

The  faets  of  the  case  as  stated  by  Dr.  Savary  Lewis,  an  eye  wit- 
Ress,  who  was  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  street  at  the  time,  were, 
substantially,  that  on  the  7th  September,  1830,  General  Morgan  was 
passing  the  door  of  Colonel  Morhouse's  office,  in  company  wifti  M«i 
Alexander,  when  Col.  Moihouse  came  out  of  his  office,  and  presented 
a  note  or  commumcation  to  Morgan,  which  he  refused  to  receive. 
Morhouse  spoke  mildlv  and  politely,  but  Morgan  was  loud  and  angry* 
The  witness  did  not  hear  what  was  said  while  they  were  together. 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Alexander  proceeded  down  the  street,  the  way  they 
were  walking  wken  accosted  oy  Moihouse.  When  they  had  gone  about 
forty  feet,  Moihouse,  who  had  moved  up  at  the  aajne  time  a  few  steps 
above  the  door  of  his  office,  said  to  hiih,  **  I  believe  you  to  be  a  d-*-(d 
coward."      Morgan  instantly  turned  round  and  started  back.     The 
doctor  then  looked  and  saw  that  Morhouse  was  standing  with  his  side 
to  General  Morgasi,  his  right  arm  extended,  and  a  pistol  in  his  hand 
presented  at  Moi^an,  who  continued  to  advance  with  his  caae  in  one 
nand,  wUch  he  thought  was  his  left,  raised  about  level  with  his  breast 
When  he  came  within  about  eight  ftet^  Morhouse  snapped  the  pistcd 
at  Morgan,  who  still  advanced  and  struck  a  blow  over  his  right  moul- 
der.     Some  blows  then  passed,  without  much  apparent  effect,  and 
they  became  separated.     Morhouse  then  threw  his  pistol  at  Morgan, 
and  hit  him  on  the  head  ;  being  at  that  time  too  far  from  him  to  hit 
without  throwing  the  pistol.     Morgan  staggered  back  about  three  pa- 
ces, recovered  himself,  and  was  advancing  towards  Morhouse,  when 
Sterling  shot  him  in  the  back  from  the  office  door.     About  the  time 
Morgan  was  making  the  first  step,  after  being  stunned  by  the  blow  of 
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the  pistol.  Dr.  Lewis  observed  Sterling  in  the  door  of  the  office.  At 
the  time  he  shot,  only  his  arm  was  seen,  and  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol 
was  three  or  four  feet  from  Morgan's  back  when  he  fired.  Mor- 
gan made  one  step  forward  and  put  his  left  hand  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  shot  The  Doctor  did  not  see  the  sword-cane  drawn  ;  he  saw 
only  the  wooden  part  uutill  after|tbe  first  blow  was  given.  When  the 
cane  fell  it  was  unsheathed.  He  saw  the  cane  in  his  hand,  from  the 
time  he  turned  till  he  fell,  and  was  positive  he  saw  no  blade  till  he  was 
falling.     Morgan  could  not  have  seen  Sterling  when  he  fired. 

Dr.  McGuire,  who  examined  the  wound,  stated  that  the  ball  entered 
near  the  back  bone,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs,  and  that  he 
found  it  lodged  under  the  skin,  near  the  left  pap,  a  little  above,  and 
cut  it  out.  The  ball  was  exhibited  in  court,  and  was  not  flattened  or 
bruised.  He  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  Morgan  must  have  been  half 
bent  when  he  was  shot,  from  the  direction  which  the  ball  took.  The 
floor  of  the  office  where  Sterling  stood,  was  eighteen  inches  above  the 
street. 

Wm.  Robinson  proved  that  General  Morgan  had  dislocated  his  right 
wrist  some  months  before  his  death,  and  that  he  continued  to  carry  his 
right  hand  in  a  sling.  The  day  before  his  death  he  tried  to  lift  a  ham* 
mer  with  his  right  hand,  in  which  he  failed,  and  was  obliged  to  use  his 
left  hand  to  drive  a  nail.  About  the  middle  of  August  the  same  wrist 
was  hurt  again  by  his  horse,  which  took  fright. 

Dr.  Mason  stated  that  he  had  attended  him  as  surgeon  and  set  his 
wrist ;  tjiiat  the  ligaments  were  much  lacerated  :  that  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  be  could  not  shut  his  right  hand  ;  the  muscle  had  be- 
come rigid,  and  he  used  a  pen  with  much  difficulty  with  his  thumb  and 
fore  finger.  He  had  habitually  carried  it  in  a  sling  in  public.  Three 
or  four  days  before  his  death,  he  knew,  from  a  particular  examination, 
that  the  joint  was  enlarged,  and  the  ligaments,  though  not  so  rigid  as 
they  had  been,  did. not  en'able  him  to  close  his  hand.  It  was  the  Doc- 
tor's opinion,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  General  Moiigsn  could 
not  use  a  sword-cane  with  any  effect,  and  that  he  was  neither  left 
handed  nor  ambidexter. 

Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Filhiol,  who  were  standing  together  a  little  up 
street,  were  also  eye  witnesses  of  the  affair.  Dr.  Holmes  heard  the 
epithet  coward  uttered  by  Morhouse,  at  the  time  he  thought  he  was 
going  into  his  office ;  at  which,  Moi^an  turned  and  advanced  towards 
Morhouse,  who  was  thirty  or  forty  feet  off.  Morgan  appeared  to  have 
his  sword-cane  in  both  hands.  As  Morgan  was  in  the  act  of  advan- 
cing, Morhouse  drew  a  pistol  and  presented  it  at  him  ;  be  held  it  to- 
wards Morgan  some  time.  When  Morgan  arrived  (as  it  appeared  to 
him,  who  was  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  parties)  within  three  or  four 
feet,  the  pistol  flashed  ;  Morgan  still  advanced,  and  Morhouse  either 
threw  the  pistol  at  General  Morgan,  or  struck  him  with  it  without 
throwing.  At  that  instant  a  pistol  was  fired  fiom  the  neighborhood  of 
the  office,     General  Moi^an  fell  in  a  short  time,  and  the  spear  or  blade 
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fell  f fom  bU  hand.  When  MQrg;an  turned^  as  the  word  coward  was 
uttered,  it  appeared  to  the  witness  that  he  was  either  placing  himself 
in  an  attitude  of  striking  or  of  drawing  the  blade*  Cou>nel  Morhouse 
held  his  pistol  at  Moigan  sometime  before  he  flashed  it.  General 
Moi^an  evinced  a  great  deal  of  courage  in  advancing  on  a  presented 
pistol  in  that  way.  Dr.  Holmes  was  confident  he  did  not  see  the  cane 
drawn  ;  yet  he  might  be  mistaken.  He  saw  the  blade  for  the  first 
time  when  it  fell  from  Morgan's  hand.  The  whole  was  done  very 
quickly  and  produced  conriderable  confusion. 

Mr.  Filhioly  who  was  examined  for  the  prisoner,  stated  nearly  as 
others  did/  the  interview  at  the  door  of  Morhouse's  office.  He  said 
that  when  Mon^  and  Alexander  had  got  about  ten  or  twelve  paces 
from  the  office,  and  Colonel  Morhouse  made  two  or  threee  paces  tow-' 
ard  where  he  and  Dr.  Holmes  were  standing,  he  heard  the  word  caw- 
ard  uttered  by  Morhouse.  At  that  moment.  General  Morgan  wheel- 
ed and  started  towaod-Morhouse.  He  thought  that  Morgan  had  made 
one  or  two  steps,  before  Morhouse  discovered  that  he  was  coming  to- 
ward htm ;  he  might  have  advanced  three  or  four  yards,  before  this 
witness  discovered  that  Morhouse  was  presenting  a  pistol ;  after  Mor- 
gan came  prettv  near,  he  heard  the  pistol  snap.  At  that  moment  Gen. 
Moi^n  rushed  at  Morhouse,  and  gave  him  a  blow ;  from  Filhiol's 

Ksition  he  could  not  see  how.  Moi^n  then  made  a  pass  at  Mor- 
use  ;  he  saw  Morhouse  give  a  blow  with  his  pistol ;  he  could  not 
say  whether  on  the  head  or  shoulder  ;  it  appeareo  that  the  blow  made 
Morgan  retreat  about  two  paces  ;  it  appeared  to  him  that  Morgan  waa 
rushing  again  on  Morhouse  ;  at  that  moment  he  heaid  the  pistol  firdn 
the  dooT  of  Morhouse's  office.  When  Morgan  wheeled' he  held  the 
cane  in  both  hands  ;  he  could  not  see  whether  it  was  drawn  or  not : 
he  was  much  confused  by  the  occurrence.  On  his  cross-examina- 
tion, he  stated  that  he  did  not  see  the  blade  of  the  sword-cane,  and 
that  he  could  not  see  in  which  hand  Morgan  held  the  cane. 

Dand  Powell,  who  was  standing  near  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Filhiol, 
stated  that  as  Morgan  wheeled,  he  drew  the  sword  from  the  scab^ 
bard ;  that  Morhouse  turned  round  and  drew  a  pistol,  and  while  Mor^ 
gan  was  advancinff,  snapped  it ;  that  Morgan  advanced  with  the  spear 
in  his  right  hand,  oraced  against  his  own  body,  and  the  scabbard  part 
in  his  left  hand  uplifted ;  that  Morhouse  struck  as  if  to  ward  off  a 
thrust  from  his  breast ;  that  the  pistol  did  not  escape  from  his  hand : 
that  Morgan  raised  the  scabbara  with  his  left  hand,  as  if  to  ward  off 
the  blow,  and  knocked  off  his  own  hat,  which  fell  with  the  scabbard. 
-  He  saw  Morgan  give  no  blow,  but  as  soon  as  Morhouse  had  struck,  to 
ward  off  the  thrust,  he  threw  the  pistol  at  Morgan,  which  hit  his  head. 
At  this  time  Powell  said  he  was  running  up  to  prevent  mischief,  and 
ran  from  five  to  fifteen  steps,  when  he  heara  the  report  of  a  pistol,  cast 
his  eye  on  Morgan  and  see  that  he  was  hurt.  He  saw  the  spear  in 
Morgan's  right  hand^  and  at  the  time  Morgan  was  shot,  ne  had 
the  blade  part  of  the  cane  in  that  hand.      He  was  farther  from  the 
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combatants  than  Dr.  Holmes  or  Mr.  Filhiol,  and  was  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  combatants.  He  stated  that  the  throwing  of  the  pistol  by 
Morhouse,  and  the  report  of  the  other,  were  at  the  same  instant.  He 
stated,  on  his  cross-examination  that  he  was  rather  near  sighted. 

Three  or  four  witnesses  were  introduced  to  discredit  Powell,  who 
swore  positively,  that  from  a  general  knowledge  of  his  character,  they 
did  not  think  him  worthy  of  belief,  on  oath. 

Colonel  Morhouse,  who  was  engaged  as  principal  in  the  rencounter, 
and  who  was  indicted  at  the  same  term,  for  an  assault  on  General  Mor* 
gan,  with  intent  to  kill,  was  examined  as  a  witness.  He  stated  that 
when  General  Morgan  and  Alexander  were  passing  his  office  door,  he 
presented  him  with  a  communication  from  Captain  Hemkin,  and  told 
nim  it  was  the  same  which  he  had  presented  him  the  day  before^  and 
which  he  had  refused  to  receive.  General  Morgan  wheeled  round 
very  abruptly  and  stepped  forward,  staring  him  full  in  the  face,  and 
nearly  treading  on  his  toes.  The  witness  steppedtba^k,  and  presented 
him  the  note  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Greneral  Morgan  observed 
that  he  would  receive  no  communication  from  him,  wlien  he  told  him 
it  was  a  communication  from  Captain  HemkiR.  He  replied,  the  Col- 
onel thought,  with  an  oath,  that  **  he  would  be  d-ii^ — -d  if  he  would  re- 
ceive any  communication  from  either  of  them.*'  He  was  asked  if  he 
objected  to  Hen^kin,  or  the  bearer.  He  said,  to  both,  but  also  said» 
**  send  your  principal — I  will  see  him.'*  He  declined  saying  who  he 
meant  by  the  principal.  The  witness  then  told  General  Morgan  he 
should  expect  him  to  assign  his  reasons  for  not  receiving  the  commu- 
nication. Morgan  made  some  equivocal  reply,  not  recollected,  as  that 
he  would  give  them  in  due  form,  or  when  he  pleased.  Morhouse  re- 
peated that  he  should  expect  it,  and  Morgan  said,  •*  You  do,  hey  ;*• 
and,  thereupon,  passed  on  down  the  street.  When  he  had  proceeded  be- 
tween eight  and  twelve  paces,  he  (Morhouse)  turned,  with  his  back 
iowards  Morgan,  and  made  two  or  three  steps  up  the  street,  remailc- 
ing,  "  The  only  reason  you  can  have,  (or  he  can  have,)  for  not  re- 
ceiving it,  is  that  you  are  a  coward.**  His  voice  was  not  high,  and  he 
thought  his  back  was  towards  Morgan  when  he  said  it.  The  expres- 
sion was  used,  to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders,  and  he  did  not  think  his 
voice  had  reached  General  Morgan.  Turning  to  go  into  his  office,  he 
«aw  that  Morgan  had  turned,  or  was  in  the  act  of  turning,  and  when 
he  first  observed  him,  thought  he  had  the  blade  in  his  right  hand,  and 
the  scabbard  in  the  left.  He  continued  to  advance  rapidly,  with  the 
cane  in  that  position,  as  he  thought.  Morhouse  said  he  then  drew  a 
^mall  pistol  from  his  podcet  and  presented  it  at  Morgan,  aiming  to 
show  the  general  that  he  was  armed.  He  thought  Morgan  advanced 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  after  the  pistol  was  presented.  He  had 
no  expectation  he  would  continue  to  advance,  but  when  he*  had  ap- 
proached within  about  six  feet,  perhaps  a  little  more,  his  pistol  snap- 
ped or  flashed.  At  that  instant  Morgan  rushed  on,  with  the  blade  m 
the  right  hand,  held  crosswise,  and  the  scabbard  in  the  left.    H*5  made 
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a  side  thrust  with  the  spear,  which  passed  within  eighteen  Inches  or 
three  feet  of  Morhouse ;  and  their  snoulders  came  in  contact  The 
witness  raised  the  pistol,  the  same  way  he  held  it  when  it  snapped,  and 
struck  Morgan  over  the  head.  As  be  struck,  Morgan  threw  up  the 
sheath  and  either  the  sheath  or  the  pistol  knocked  off  Morgan's  hat. 
During  this  conflict  their  bodies  were  not  more  than  a  foot  apart.  On 
receiving  the  blow,  Morgan  retrograded  two  short  steps,  and  he  (Mor- 
house) stepped  back  about  the  same  distance,  to  ffet  out  of  the  range  of 
the  sword-cane ;  as  Morgan  was  in  the  act  of  advancing  with  the 
spear,  and  Morhouse  finding  he  could  not  reach  him,  turned  the  pistol 
in  his  hand,  threw  it,  and  mt  Moigan  on  the  head ;  as  he  was  about 
to  throw,  Morgan  bent  down  and  threw  up  his  left  hand  to  ward  off 
the  blow.  After  he  was  hit  on  the  head  Morgan  recovered  his  posi- 
tion, and  as  he  threw  himself  up,  braced  his  body  back  one  step ;  then 
advanced  a  little,  bending  forwaid,  (about  two  paces)  with  the  spear 
presented,  and  pointed  at  Morhouse.  He  was  in  that  position  when 
the  pistol  was  fired  tcom  the  door  oi  the  ofBce.  When  snot,  the  point. 
of  the  spear  was  within  eighteen  inches  or  three  feet  of  Morhouse's 
breast. 

One  witness,  Duval,  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  sta- 
ted that  the  parties  had  separated,  and  he  tnought  the  fight  over,  when 
the  piatol  was  fired  from  the  office.  He  did  not  see  the  blade  of  the 
sword-cane,  but  thought  that  Morgan  was  trying  to  draw  it  during  the 
conflict  Dr.  Angel  testified  that  a  person  stepping  in  with  a  chair 
might  have  separated  the  combatants.  When  he  saw  the  blade  in 
Morgan's  hana,  he  was  neither  in  the  act  of  lunging  or  stabbing  ;  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  ;  he  did  not  think  either  in  danger  from 
the  other.  After  the  flash  of  the  pistol  he  saw  the  sword-cane  in  Mor- 
gan's hand  in  the  awkward  position  mentioned. 

Mr.  Alexander,  who  was  m  company  with  Oeneral  Morgan,  stated 
porithrely  that  he  did  not  draw  his  sword-cane ;  that  the  scabbard  flew 
off  in  stnking  the  first  blow,  which  was  struck  with  the  left  hand,  over 
Colonel  Morhouse's  right  shoulder ;  and  he  could  not  say  whether  it 
hit  him  or  not.  When  Colonel  Morhouse  threw  the  pistol,  Morgan 
stooped,  half  bent,  to  avoid  die  pistol.  While  he  was  m  that  posture^ 
Sterling  shot  from  the  door  of  tne  office  ;  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  was 
within  from  three  to  six  feet  from  General  Morgan's  back,  when  it 
was  discharged ;  and  Morgan  could  not  have  seen  who  shot  him. 

The  sling  was  on  his  neck  when  he  was  killed,  and  he  was  buried 
with  the  bfrndaee  on  his  wrist.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  evi- 
dence. The  cnarge  of  Judge  Overton,  who  presided,  was  very  posi- 
tive. He  told  the  jury,  that  a  third  person  mterfering  in  a  sudden 
quarrel  or  affray,  without  givmg  notice  of  his  intention,  and  taking 
sides  with  one  of  the  parties,  and  killing  the  other,  without  an  abso- 
lute necessity  tb  save  ufe,  was  guilty  of  either  murder  or  manslaughter, 
according  as  circumstances  show  malice  or  otherwise. 
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.    The  jury  retired,  and  in  about  two  hours  returned  with  a  verdict  of 
Not  Guiltt. 

This  iqurder  seems  to  us  to  hare  been  clearly  proved.  Morfaouse 
enga^d  in  a  personal  rencounter  with  General  Mor^n  in  the  highway, 
near  lus  own  office.  Sterling,  seeing  the  affray,  but  without  havmg 
received  any  personal  provocation,  gave  Morgan  a  deadly  wound  from 
a  place  of  ambudi.  He  could  not  plead  that  the  life  or  limbs  of  his 
relative  were  in  any  such  danger  as  to  require  his  interference.  Sup- 
posii^  his  interposition  to  have  been  necessary,  he  was  by  no  means 
justifiable  in  killing  Morgan.  If  this  trial  be  an  example  of  the  way 
m  which  Justice  is  administered  in  Loubania,  we  desire  to  be  thankftil 
that  we  do  not  reside  there. 


LIFE    OF    JOHN    DAHMEN, 

1  WAS  born  in  Cologue,  on  the  river  Rhine,  on  the  24th  September^ 
1791,  of  respectable  parents;  whose  names  I  shall  never  disclose; 
lest  my  unhappy  fate  should  reach  their  ears,  and  bring  down  their 
^^y  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  John  Dahmen  is  the  name  by 
which  I  have  ever  passed,  since  I  left  my  native  country.  My  pt« 
rents  were  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  in  which  rehgion 
I  was  taught,  from  my  childhood  implicitly  to  believe.  My  father  was 
a  wine  merchant  and  distiller,  till  the  year  1812,  when  he  was  ap» 
pointed  Commissary  under  the  Prussian  govenunent  I  had  every 
attention  paid  to  my  education  that  the  fostering  care  of  indulgent 
parents  eould  bestow ;  but  neither  the  force  of  precept  or  example 
could  eradicate  the  natural  perverseness  of  my  disposition^  To  want 
I  was  a  stranger ;  yet,  being  governed  by  a  natural  propensity  to  in* 
fringe  upon  and  violate  the  rights  of  others,  I  commenced  when  quite 
young  to  pilfer  small  trifles  from  my  playmates ;  such  as  our  coramoA 
playthings,  penknives,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  From  trifles  I  proceeded 
to  things  of  more  value,  till  at  length  it  became  my  ruling  passion.  I 
stole  from  my  father  eight  guineas  at  one  time,  which  being  missed^ 
was  chaiged  on  me.  I  laid  it  to  my  cousin,  on  account  of  which  we 
had  a  severe  quarrel,  and  he  threatened  to  kill  me,  which  I  never 
foi^ot. 

When  at  the  age  of  little  more  than  twelve  years,  I  joined  a  gang  of 
twenty-nine,  of  whom  I  was  the  youngest,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing, 
robbing,  &c.  I  only  met  with  them  in  the  night  time,  after  my  pa- 
rents had  retired  to  rest.  We  made  a  place  of  deposit  at  the  house 
of  one  Elizabeth  Wirts,  who  lived  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town,  and 
who  bought  of  us  our  booty*  Each  of  us  had  a  key  by  which  we 
could  enter  her  house  at  any  time  we  chose.  We  first  commenced 
our  career  by  tearing  the  lead  from  the  gutters  of  houses ;  but  this  we 
soon  abandoned,  it  being  laborious  and  of  little  profit.  We  then  ap- 
pointed one  Walter  our  chieftain,  on  account  or  his  superior  skill  m 
the  art. 
'  A  plan  was  laid  for  robbing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  for 
which  purpose  ten  of  us,  with  necessary  arms  and  utensils,  attended 
evening  meeting,  and  concealed  ourselves  in  the  confession  boxes ; 
the  rest  remained  without  to  await  our  signal.  Service  was  ended— 
the  people  retired  and  we  were  not  discovered.  We  then  todc  from 
the  church  all  its  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  furniture  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  Uiousand  dollars,  which  we  sold  to  Elizabeth  for  three 
thousand  in  money.  The  next  Sunday,  myself  and  some  others  went 
to  church  to  hear  what  the  minister  would  say.  *  After  bewailing  the 
loss  and  imprecatmg  curses  on  the  heads  of  the  sacreligious  perpetra- 
30 
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tors,  he  softening  his  tone  a  little,  said  if  there  was  any  person  present 
who  had  any  concern  in  it,  they  ought  to  confess  it ;  if  they  would  be 
would  keep  it  a  secret,  and  forgive  them  and  pardon  their  sins.  We 
thought  we  had  better  keep  our  own  secrets,  not  having  much  faith  in 
his  power  to  remit  sins.  The  next  day  the  minister  called  on  my  fa- 
ther who  was  a  member  of  his  church  and  his  particular  friend ;  and 
in  my  presence  conjured  Heaven  to  send  down  curses  on  the  heads  of 
the  villains  who  had  robbed  his  church.  I  thought  it  would  be  weB 
for  him  to  look  to  his  confession  money,  for  we  would  give  that  a  trial 
next.  A  few  days  after,  myself  and  mne  of  my  companions  repaired 
to  his  house  in  the  night  time,  which  was  enclosed  with  a  high  walL 
We  had  prepared  ourselves  with  a  ladder  made  of  leather ;  on  the  end 
of  wWch  were  iron  hooks,  which,  by  throwing  over  would  fasten  on 
the  other  side.  When  we  came  there  we  found  to  our  disappointment 
that  our  ladder  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  wall ;  we  ttien  retired 
to  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  killed  a  cow,  skinned  her,  and  with 
straps  we  tooK  from  the  hide,  lengthened  our  ladder.  By  this  means 
we  passed  the  wall.  In  attempting  to  force  the  window,  we  awoke  an 
old  woman,  who  served  in  the  capacity  of  kitchen  maid ;  she  came  to 
the  door  and  &ske<]^  who  was  there  t  Without  answering  a  word,  we 
seized  her,  stopped  her  mouth,  and  threw  her  into  a  vault  in  the  yard, 
which  led  mto  the  Rhme  and  fled.  In  conseauence  of  the  narrow-^ 
ness  of  the  passage  near  the  bottom,  the  old  ladv  stuck  fast.  Her 
cries  being  heard  in  the  monnng,  she  was  liberated  from  her  loathsome 
situation.  Not  long  after  this,  the  minister  visited  my  father  again, 
and  related  what  had  happened ;  but  he  had  no  suspicion  of  me.  He 
solicited  my  father  to  let  me  live  with  him  awhile,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  Catechise,  and  other  religious  instruction.  My  father  who  was 
ignorant  of  mv  conduct,  at  this  time,  readily  consented ;  and  I  was 
pleased  with  the  opportunity.  I  remained  with  him  eight  days,  attend- 
rog  to  instruction  only  one  hour  in  each  day.  I  did  every  thing  I 
could  to  please  him,  by  which  I  had  access  to  every  part  of  Ws  house. 
I  discovered  where  his  trunk,  service  plate,  &c.  were,  and  also  die 
secret  avenues  to  his  house,  and  then  returned  to  my  father^s.  Two 
or  three  weeks  after,  we  again  repaired  to  the  minister's  house,  which 
We  entered  by  crawling  throi^  a  drain  which  communicated  with 
the  cellar ;  from  thence  we  passed  on  till  we  reached  his  sleeping 
room.  We  found  him  m  a  profound  sleep ;  and  under  his  bed  his 
trunk  which  contained  his  money.  Mysell  and  one  other  drew  our 
pistols,  cocked  them,  and  stood  ready  to  shoot  him  if  he  awoke ;  while 
two  others  took  and  conveyed  away  the  trunk,  and  the  rest  went  into 
the  other  apartments  for  the  date.  Fortunately  he  did  not  awake, 
and  we  bore  away  our  booty  to  Elizabeth's,  our  place  of  deposit.  In- 
asmuch  as  we  had  plenty  of  money  at  this  time,  we  gave  the  plate  to 
Elizabeth. 

After  continuing  in  this  way  about  eighteen  months,  robbing  and 
plundering  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  by  night,  and  dissipatmg 
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Ibe  rest  of  the  time  ;  we  found  that  Elizabeth  had  become  rich,  but 
We  were  poor.  We  were  in  want  of  more  money.  Myself  and  three 
others  went,  in  the  day  time,  to  a  jeweller's  shop — ^took  a  quantity  of 
jewelry  which  hung  at  the  door,  and  made  off  undiscovered — as  we 
were  opposite  Elizabeth's,  seeing  us  and  elated  with  her  supposed 
prize,  she  cried  out,  "  come  over  boys,  get  all  you  can."  She  was 
overheard,  and  suspicion  excited.  We,  Elizabeth  and  six  others  (as- 
sociates) wore  arrested  and  tried.  Three  were  sentenced  to  the  pen- 
itentiary (at  hard  labor)  for  six  months,  and  the  rest  were  acquitted. 
Through  the  influence  of  my  father  I  w^  aoiong  the  number  ac- 
quitted. 

My  father  then  kept  me  for  some  time,  closely  at  home ;  of  wUch 
confinement,  I  soon  became  tired.  While  I  was  thus  constrained  by 
the  commands  of  my  father  and  the  solicitations  of  my  mother,  whom 
I  tenderly  loved,  to  stay  at  home  ;  I  had  almost  resolved  to  relinquish 
my  vicious  habits,  and  abandon  my  wicked  companions  forever. 
While  in  this  train  of  contemplation,  an  uncle  called  and  reprimanded 
me  in  the  most  severe  terms  for  my  conduct,  in  the  affair  of  the  jew- 
elry. At  the  very  mention  of  which,  my  indignation  was  raised,  and 
I  was  determined  on  revenge.  I  had  then  been  steadily  at  home  about 
three  months.  One  night,  soon  after,  I  entered  his  house  through  a 
door  which  was  not  fastened.  I  passed  into  a  small  reading  chamber, 
and  opened  the  door  of  a  closet,  in  which  he  kept  bis  money,  in  ci 
trunk.  I  opened  the  trunk  by  means  of  a  key,  (an  assortment  of 
which  I  kept  by  me,)  from  which  I  took  ^800  in  money*  From  a 
box  which  I  found  in  the  bame  cupboard,  1  took  several  pair  of  silver 
shoe-buckles ;  and  returned  home  by  ten  o'clock.  My  mother  asked 
me  where  I  had  been — I  told  her  at  the  neighbors,  which  she  believed. 
I  concealed  the  money  near  my  father's  house,  and  from  time  to  time 
spent  it  in  gambling ;  a  habit  to  which  I  was  very  much  addicted. 

The  next  day  my  uncle  came  and  told  my  father  of  how  much  he 
had  been  robbed  the  night  before  :  and,  weeping,  said,  ^^  Oh  my  God, 
forgive  them."  I,  pleased  with  his  distress,  told  him  it  was  very  nat- 
ural for  us  to  call  on  God  after  having  been  robbed ;  but  this  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  heard  him  call  on  God  in  this  way.  He  seemed 
somewhat  piqued,  and  soon  went  home. 

In  a  few  days  he  returned,  having  some  suspicions  of  me,  and  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  know  something  about  it.  I  firmly  and  angrily  told 
him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  ask  me  such  a  question. 
He  laughingly  replied,  well,  they  were  poor  thieves  at  any  rate,  John, 
as  they  left  a  watch  and  iM>me  jewelry  which  they  might  bb  well  have 
taken  also.  Nothing  more  passed  between  us,  but  I  thought  he  had 
not  better  boast  as  it  might  not  be  too  late  vet  A  we^k  or  ten  days 
after  I  visited  the  house  of  my  good  old  uncle  again.  I  found  the  door 
where  I  had  entered  before  barred ;  with  difiiculty  I  got  round  to  the 
back  door,  whieh  I  found  unfastened.  I  entered  the  house  and  went 
ton  room  in  the  second  story,  where  I  expected  these  things  were.   I 
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found  the  door  locked,  but  I  soon  found  a  key  with  which  I  opened  iL 
While  searching  for  the  property  in  the  dark,  I  upset  a  chair,  which 
my  uncle  overheard,  and  soon  came  into  the  room  with  a  lighted  can- 
dle.    He  did  not  know  me  as  I  was  masked.     I  presented  my  pistol, 
which  so  frightened  him  that  he  dropped  his  candle  and  ran  out  of  the 
room  crying  for  help.     I  then  jumped  out  of  the  window  with  my  pis-* 
tol  cocked  in  my  hand  ;  in  doing  which  it  was  dischai^ed.     I  instantly 
reloaded  and  ascended  the  wall — as  1  came  to  the  top,  my  uncle  rush- 
ed into  the  yard,  and  demanded  who  was  there  1    I  replied,  **  none  €3€ 
your  business — clear  out,  or  I  will  blow  you  through/*    As  he  did  not 
move,  I  fired  and  shot  him  through  the  arm,  and  leaped  from  the  wall 
leaving  uncle  hallowing  help !  help  !     Before  I  jumped  from  the  wall 
I  told  him  if  he  knew  how  to  secure  his  property  as  well  as  he  did  to 
hoard  it  up,  he  would  not  be  crying  help  !  help  !  now.     This  excited 
his  suspicions.     1  did  not  go  home  that  night,  but  went  to  a  bawdy 
house.      The  next  day  he  had  me  arrested,  brought  before  a  justice, 
but  unable  to  make  any  proof,  he  discharged  me-^but  1  founa  it  was 
only  with  a  view  of  watching  me,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  make 
some  discovery ;  for  in  a  few  hours  I  was  agam  arraigned  and  brought 
before  the  same  justice^    I  was  examined  much  more  closely  than  be- 
fore.    He  asked  me  where  I  was  the  night  before — I  told  him  at  ^ 
certain  bawdy  house.     Four  of  its  tenants  were  brought  into  court  ; 
they  swore  I  was  with  them,  all  night.     However  I  was  committed  to 
prison  for  twenty-one  days.     In  a  few  days  I  was  taken  out  and  ex- 
amined again ;  finding  out  nothing,  1  was  re-committed,  and  two  oth- 
ers (pretended  robbers)  were  put  in  the  same  room  with  me.     After 
having  been  in  a  short  time,  tney  said  to  me,  ^^  well  messmate,  what 
are  you  in  here  for."     I  suspected  the  plan,  and  told  them  if  they 
wanted  to  know,  they  mtist  ask  the  justice,  for  I  knew  not  jivhat  it  was 
for  unless  it  was  for  telling  the  truth.     They  called  in  wine  and  tried 
to  ^et  me  drunk,  by  drinking  freely  and  urging  ihe  to  do  the  same.    I 
took  my  glass  about  with  them,  but  instead  of  drinking  it  all,  I  turned 
it  into  my  bosom.     Despairing  of  getting  any  thing  out  of  me,  they 
were  taken  out,  and  1  removed  to  another  room,  where  I  fared  very 
well. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  was  taken  before  the  Mayor  of  the 
town,  who  sent  for  my  father,  and  told  him  he  must  take  me  home 
and  keep  me  there.  He  took  me  home,  confined  me  to  the  house  and 
ordered  that  I  should  have  three  severe  whippings  each  day ;  which 
was  promptly  attended  to.  I  remained  in  tnis  situation  about  two 
weeks,  when  I  found  means  of  escape,  and  went  to  an  uncle  who 
lived  in  a  little  town  about  fifteen  miles  distant  He  had  some  aus* 
mcions  of  me,  and  asked  me  why  I  came  there ;  I  told  him  to  see  him. 
The  ninth  Rej^ment  of  Dragoons  was  quartered  in  different  pfaices 
about  the  town  ;  one  of  them  in  my  uncle's  house.  Hearing  the  con- 
versation between  my  uncle  and  me,  he  spoke  to  me  in  French,  whieh 
my  uncle  did  not  understand,  and  said  you  have  been  a  bad  boy  as 
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well  as  myself.  We  soon  became  acquainted,  and  I  found  his  ideas 
and  mine  corresponded  very  well.  We  took  a  passage  together  in  the 
stage  ;  when  at  about  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  my  uncle's,  we 
came  across  an  old  associate  of  mine,  who  had  books  to  sell — we 
stopped  with  him  at  a  tavern ;  there  was  a  rich  superstitious  old  farm- 
er present,  who  asked  the  book-seller  if  he  had  any  books  which  would 
tell  him  how  to  drive  the  Devil  out  of  his  house,  as  he  said  his  house 
was  haunted ;  and  every  night  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  the  devil 
appeared  in  his  cellar.  We  told  him  we  could  drive  him  out.  The 
farmer,  pleased  with  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  his  unwelcome  guest, 
invited  us  home  with  him.  After  we  had  eat  supper,  and  drank  pretty 
freely  of  wine,  we  prepared  for  our  undertaking.  We  prepared  our- 
selves  with  wax  candles  which  would  burn  about  one  hour ;  at  the 
bottom  of  which  we  placed  a  9ort  of  volatile  spirits,  which  would  ex- 
plode as  soon  as  the  iire  came  in  contact  with  it ;  these  we  put  in  die 
cellar— ^we  directed  the  rest  of  the  family  to  remain  above  stairs,  and  to 
keep  constantly  at  prayer,  and  took  the  old  man  into  the  cellar— -pla- 
ced mm  upon  his  knees  in  the  centre,  and  charged  him  to  think  ofno- 
thing  but  his  prayers.  We  then  commenced  reading  aloud  in  the  bi- 
ble and  some  other  books.  We  read  and  prayed  alternately — we  had 
continued  but  a  short  time  in  this  way,  before  the  old  man  cries  out 
violently,  "  there,  don't  you  see  the  devil !  how  ho  flashes,  and  hov 
strong  he  smells  of  brimstone !"  We  doubled  our  vehemence,  aji^ 
continued  reading  and  praying  till  at  last  the  candles  burned  down, 
and  the  spirits  exploded  ;  when  one  of  us,  named  George  Flack, 
knocked  down  the  old  man,  who  believing  it  to  be  the  devil,  lay  mo- 
timiless  with  fear  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  I  went  immediate^ 
np  to  the  family  ;  the  old  woman  asked  what  was  the  noise  in  the  cel- 
lar. I  told  her  it  was  the  devil,  and  I  was  afraid  she  had  not  been  con- 
stant at  prayer.  I  then  led  her  into  the  cellar  half  petrified  with  ^ar. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  her  husband,  who  yet  lay  motionless,  she  shrieke^ 
find  cried  so  piteously,  that  my  heart  almost  misgave  me  for  intruding^ 
so  far  on  their  credulity — ^however,  with  the  aid  of  some  camphorateq 
ajMrits,  which  they  had  in  the  house,  we  soon  roused  up  the  old  man^ 
and  raised  him  on  his  feet ;  he  looked  round  with  a  wild  and  vacant 
stare,  and  cried,  **  Where  is  he  !  is  he  gone  1"  We  told  him  we  had 
not  succeeded  in  consequence  of  his  want  of  faith — ^that  he  had  not 
been  fervent  in  his  prayers.  He  acknowledged  his  head  had  been 
filled  with  other  things  than  prayer.  We  tamed  with  him  till  morn- 
ing, when  the  old  man  wished  us  to  call  and  try  again  ;  we  told  him 
it  would  cost  much  more  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  dri- 
ving him  out  the  second  time  than  the  first ;  as  he,  being  a  cunning 
old  fellow,  would  now  be  on  his  guard  against  our  operations.  He 
asked  what  the  cost  would  be  ;  we  told  him  we  thougnt  we  could  do 
it  for  five  hundred  dollars,  but  it  would  take  some  time  to  make 
the  preparations.       He  paid  us  the  money  and  we  left  him,  as 
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S^  id  to  get  where  we  could  indulge  ourselves  in  laughter,  as  he  would 
ve  been  to  have  had  the  devil  driven  out  of  his  cellar. 

Having  divided  our  money,  and  spent  it  in  gambling  and  dissipation 
of  every  kind,  we  were  soon  in  want  of  more.  We  went  on  from 
there  to  Alsace,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles — ^we  entered  the  vil- 
lage in  the  dusk  of  the  evening — ^we  heard  a  noise  and  carousing  in  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  vSlage,  which  we  learned  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  master  of  thj^  house.  We  repaired  thith- 
er, and  found  the  corpse  in  a  coffin  in  one  room,  with  a  lamp  sus- 
pended over  it,  and  in  another  people  were  drinking  and  frolicking.  I 
entered  the  room  where  the  corpse  lay  through  a  window  ;  unlocked 
a  cupboard  and  took  from  it  some  plate  and  money,  which  I  handed 
out  at  the  window  to  my  comrade.  I  then  took  the  corpse  from  the 
coffin,  braced  it  up  against  the  door,  blew  out  the  lamp  and  withdrew. 
We  went  away  and  concealed  our  plunder,  and  returned  to  see  how 
they  came  on  at  the  wake.  They  nad  discovered  that  the  lamp  was 
out,  and  as  they  opened  the  door  to^^-light  it,  the  corpse  fell  in  upon 
ihem,  which  so  frightened  them,  that  they  left  the  house  crying  and 
shrieking.  At  this  time  we  came  up  and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
They  told  us  what  had  happened,  and  believed  a  spirit  had  done  it. 
No  one  dared  to  touch  the  dead  body ;  we  endeavored  to  allay  their 
fears,  and  told  them  we  would  assist  them  in  replacing  the  corpse  in 
the  coffin ;  which  being  done,  they  expressed  much  gratitude,  gave 
us  something  to  drink,  and  we  left  them  and  went  to  our  lodgings, 
which  we  had  previously  bespoke.  In  the  morning  the  plate  and  mon- 
ey was  missed  from  the  cupboard.  The  two  persons  at  the  house  the 
night  before,  were  suspected  of  course  ;  but  none  of  them  could  des- 
cribe us. 

We  purchased  horses  and  proceeded  to  Mentz,  where  we  remained 
till  WjS  Bad  spent  our  money,  and  were  obliged  to  sell  our  horses  to 
raise  enough  to  bear  our  expenses  away.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
suit  in  court  relative  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  woman  who  was  very 
rich ;  the  question  was,  who  was  the  legal  heir  to  the  estate  1  I  at- 
tended the  trial — ^it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  who  lived 
some  distance  in  the  country.  We  discovered  his  lodgings  and  watched 
him.  He  purchased  a  quantity  of  goods  ;  in  loading  them  in  a  wag- 
on, I  discovered  he  put  a  basket,  in  which  was  a  bag  containing  ms 
money,  in  the  centre  of  his  load.  We  concerted  our  plan  ;  after  he 
had  been  gone  a  short  time,  my  companion  followed  auer  him,  and  I 
soon^  after  followed  him.  He  overtook  the  wagoner,  and  entered 
Into  conversation  with  him,  who  being  on  one  of  his  hind  horses,  in- 
vited him  to  ride  the  other.  In  this  situation  I  came  up,  and  climbed 
into  the  hind  end  of  the  wagon,  and  while  he  was  diverting  the  own- 
er with  his  anecdotes,  I  took  the  bag  from  the  basket ;  it  wt^  very 
heavy,  but  I  eased  it  down  with  a  rope,  sunk  it  in  a  pond  of  water 
near  the  roadf  and  retired  into  a  neighboring  field.  After  passing  on 
iome  distance,  my  comrade  told  the  wagoner  he  must  stop  a  few  min- 
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utefl  but  would  overtake  him  shortly.  When  the  wagoner  was  out 
of  sight  he  came  back  to  me — ^we  took  the  bag  of  money  into  a 
neighboring  rye^field,  and  took  from  it  as  much  as  we  could  convenient-' 
ly  carry,  and  returned  to  town  by  another  road.  We  went  to  a  mer- 
chant and  bought  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  silk  lace 
and  other  fine  goods ;  obtained  license  from  government,  and  a  paa» 
from  the  police  ;  bought  us  horses — ^went  back  to  the  fields  divided 
our  money,  and  started  for  Utrecht,  about  one  hundred  and  tixtf 
miles  from  Mentz. 

Here  we  found  our  old  book-seller.  The  old  farmer  hearing  of  us, 
applied  to  us  again  to  drive  the  devil  out  of  his  cellar.  We  complied 
with  his  wishes,  and  went  through  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  be- 
fore, with  the  same  effect.  This  we  did  out  of  mere  sport.  We 
tarried  with  him  till  morning,  and  then  went  to  Aylon,  aoout  six  or 
eight  miles  distant.  Two  days  after,  the  farmer,  suspecting  we  had 
pkyed  a  trick  upon  him,  had  us  arrested  and  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate. We  told  the  court  the  old  man  requested  us  to  assist  him  in 
driving  the  devil  out  of  his  cellar,  and  that  we  were  willing  to  humor 
him  in  his  whim,  but  had  not  been  able  either  to  effect  that^  or  cure  him 
of  his  folly.  This  answer  connected  with  the  weakness,  credulity,  and 
superstition  of  the  old  man,  occasioned  a  loud  and  long  continued  burst 
of  laughter  throughout  the  whole  court.  We  were  acquitted,  and  th« 
devil-haunted  farmer  had  to  pay  the  costs. 

One  of  my  old  associates,  (Cornelius  Conrad,)  who  lived  at  this 
time  twenty-four  miles  from  Utrecht,  happening  to  be  present  at  the 
trial,  came  to  me,  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  mvited  me  home  with 
him.  He  illuminated  his  house  and  we  had  a  great  frolic.  His  wife 
left  the  house  on  account  of  our  conduct.  The  next  day  I  left  them^ 
and  fell  in  company  with  George  Flack.  We  then  went  direct  to 
Brussels,  where  we  became  acquainted  with  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Bormantz,  a  polisher  of  diamonds.  We  stole  from  him  a  box  con- 
taining all  the  unwrought  diamonds  he  had ;  being  pursued,  we  cov- 
ered it  lightly  with  earth  and  left  it.  It  was  uncovered  by  the  rooting 
of  swine  and  the  next  day  found  ;  a  strong  guard  was  placed  over  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  thieves.  In  returning  for  it  the  next 
night,  we  were  puirsued  by  the  guard,  and  Flack  was  taken  ;  but  I, 
although  dosely  pursued  and  fired  upon,  made  my  escape.  I  took 
our  horses  and  went  to  Lamiens  about  forty  miles ;  put  them  in  livery, 
and  returned  to  see  how  it  fared  with  Flack.  I  found  him  in  custody. 
In  about  six  weeks  he  had  his  trial,  and  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years 
hard  labor.  I  then  formed  an  acquaintance  with  an  elderly  lady,  who 
had  a  son  in  the  same  prison.  She  was  suffered  to  visit  her  son  occa* 
sionally.  I  contrived  to  send  him  a  letter  by  her,  but  he  sent  me  back 
word  that  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  what  I  had  proposed.  I  pro- 
posed to  the  old  lady  to  visit  the  prison  with  her,  and  pass  with  the 
Keeper  as  her  nephew.  In  this  I  succeeded,  but  did  not  speak  with 
Flack  at  first.     I  talked  with  my  new  cousin  sometime,  till  he  under* 
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stood  my  errand,  and  acted  his  part  well.  I  then  talked  wkh  othel^ 
and  last  of  all  with  Flack.  He  told  me  if  I  would  wait  in  town,  he 
would  feign  himself  sick,  by  which  means  he  should  get  removed  to 
the  hospital,  when  I  could  sefe  and  converse  with  him,  as  every  one 
was  allowed  to  visit  and  assist  the  sick.  He  did  so,  and  was  removed 
to  the  hospitd.  But  when  I  visited  him  I  found  him  so  chained  to  his 
bedstead  and  wall,  that  he  could  not  move  more  than  three  or  four 
steps.  I  saw  the  only  chance  for  him  to  escape  was  through  the  pas« 
isage  by  turning  the  key,  which  was  frequently  left  in  the  door,  and 
^despatching  the  porter  If  he  should  resist.  This  I  communicated  to 
him  and  he  agreed  to  make  the  attempt.  I  went  to  a  gun-smith's  and 
stole  a  file,  (I  did  not  buy  one  for  fear  of  suspicion,)  which,  with  a 
kniife,  I  concealed  in  my  bosom  and  conveyed  ttiem  into  his  room  and 
plac^  them  under  his  bed  ;  with  which  he  freed  himself  of  his  irona 
and  unlocked  the  door — the  porter  happened  to  be  near^^he  seized 
him  and  gave  the  alarm.  Flack  plunged  his  knife  into  bis  breast^— he 
let  go  his  hold  and  fell  dead  on  the  floor.  Flack  was  taken  by  the  pa« 
trole  and  re-committed  to  prison.  He  had  thrown  the  file  into  the 
vault  of  the  necessary.  They  asked  him  how  he  had  got  his  irons  of^ 
he  told  them  with  his  knife,  but  did  not  tell  them  how  he  came  by  it. 
He  was  again  tried,  condemned  and  guillotined. 

As  soon  as  Flack  was  condemned,  I  went  to  Lameur,  sold  our  hor^ 
ses,  and  returned  to  Cologne.  I  did  not  call  on  my  father,  but  put  up 
at  a  boarding  house,  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town — (I  was  then  fit- 
teen  years  old.)  I  had  been  there  five  or  six  weeks,  when  my  father 
hearing  of  me,  called  to  see  me  and  took  me  home.  He  asked  me 
where  I  had  been  and  what  about.  I  told  him  I  had  been  a  waiting 
boy  in  the  army. 

He  then  put  me  out  to  learn  the  cooper's  trade.  I  worked  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  my  father  was  well  pleased,  as  I  learned  very  (bsI  ; 
but  I  soon  became  tired  of  work.  While  I  was  at  my  trade  I  learned 
that  my  cousin,  who  had  formerly  threatened  to  kill  me,  and  who  now 
lived  in  the  country,  was  coming  into  town  on  a  certain  day  to  receive 
a  sum  of  money  from  his  father.  I  thought  this  a  good  time  to  be 
avenged  on  him.  I  concealed  myself  in  a  cleft  of  rocks  beside  the 
road,  and  on  his  return  I  shot  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse — I  sallied 
forth,  dragged  him  from  the  road  and  cut  his  throat.  I  then  caught 
his  horse,  led  him  into  the  woods  out  of  sight,  and  fastened  him.  I 
then  returned  to  my  cousin  and  took  from  him  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five guineas  and  his  watch.  I  then  dragged  him  to  a  deep  pond, 
some  distance  from  the  road,  in  which  I  sunk  him.  I  then  led  his 
horse  to  the  same  pond,  shot  him,  and  returned  home.  At  night  I 
procured  a  strong  rope,  went  back  to  the  pond,  and  by  tying  one  end 
of  the  rope  to  the  horse's  neck,  the  other  to  a  large  rock,  which  was 
pending  over  the  pond,  and  rolling  it  down,  thus  all  went  to  the  bottom 
together ;  I  then  went  home.  Nothing  was  ever  heard  of  my  cousin, 
and  he  was  supposed  to  have  run  away. 
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1  then  formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  guards  of  the  cus-* 
torn  house,  where  was  deposited  all  confiscated  British  goods.     Five 
of  ds  entered  an  apartment  where  was  deposited  a  large  quantity  of 
coffee,  which  was  at  that  time  very  dear^      There  was  a  brewer  with 
us  in  whose  cellar  we  concealed  our  coffee.     We  had  been  busy  the 
principal  part  of  five  nights,  in  carrying  coffee   from  the  store-rootn 
to  the  cellar,  when  we  were  discovered  and  brought  befoi'e  a  mag- 
istrate, and  the  brewer  confessed  the  whole  plot»      On  trial,  the 
other  four  were  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  twenty  years, 
and    I   till   Iwas  twenty-one    years    of   age — I    was    then  in  my 
sixteenth  year.     The  chief  justice  wrote  to  the  overseer  to  keep  a  good 
watch  over  me,  ad  I  was  a  bad  fellow.     I  was  put  into  a  work  room 
with  two  others,  one  Prencker  and  Isaac  Aplau,  but  in  the  night  we 
had  separate  cells^     We  were  compelled  to  work  till  late  at  night,  be* 
fore  we  were  taken  to  our  cells.   Our  work  was  picking  cotton.    We 
hit  upon  many  expedients  to  try  to  effect  our  escape,  but  abandoned 
them  all  as  hopeless,  till  at  last  we  decided  on  the  following :  we  made 
a  ladder  of  ropes,  of  which  there  were  a  plenty  of  pieces  lying  about 
our  room  ;  when  the  guard  or  overseer  came  round  we  covered  it  with 
cotton.     Having  completed  our  ladder,  wc  fixed  On  a  night  to  effect 
our  escape.      Isaac  took  the  ladder  into  his  room— one  of  the  over- 
seers came  round  and  locked  all  our  doors ;  afterwards^  as  was  the 
common  custom,the  superior  officer  came  round  and  each  one  had  to 
answer  to  his  name.      He  then  retired  and  all  was  quiet.     We  waited 
till  the  dead  hour  of  night,  when  Isaac,  who  had  with  him  an  instru- 
ment  prepared  for  that  purpose,  opened  his  door  and  came  into  the 
haU  or  passage,  opened  the  door  of  our  cells,  and  we  came  out.     The 
doors  were  all  locked  after  us.     Through  each  story  there  was  a  hall 
or  passage,  ruiming  the  whole  length  of  the  building ;  in  each  of  these 
halls  there  was  a  trap  door  beside  the  wall,  which  opened  into  the  one 
below.     We  got  a  pole  which  was  used  to  hang  yam  on ;  it  would  not 
reach  to  the  floor  of  the  next  story.      We  set  it  up  against  the  wallj 
and  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  it,  and  they  shoved  me  up  higher  and 
higher  till  I  reached  the  door  and  entered  the  passage  ;  I  then  let 
down  the  ladder  which  I  took  up  with  me,  and  they  ascended.     In  this 
way  we  ascended  to  the  fourth  story  ;  but  here  we  found  rjore  diflQ- 
culty  than  all  we  had  encountered  before.      It  was  hov/  to  get  unto 
the  eaves  of  the  house  ;  but  it  was  now  neck  or  nothir.g.     We  set  the 
pole  up  in  the  door  of  the  passage,  the  other  end  reo'jhed  to  the  eaves ; 
they  braced  the  bottom  with  their  feet,  and  held  it  higher  up  with  their 
hands — I  then  climbed  the  pole  till  I  got  hold  cf  the  eave  gutter  with 
my  hands  and  drew  myself  mto  it.     I  was  then  in  a  situation  perfectly 
safd — I  let  down  the  tedder  aiid  they  rarae  up  in  safety.     The  next 
thing  was  to  get  on  the  top  of  the  honse.     Our  pole  would  not  reach. 
We  laid  it  on  the  roof  ivith  the  bottom  resting  in  the  gutter  :  I  then 
climbed  up  and  with  my  hands  hold  of  the  top,  lay  upon  it ;  one  of 
them  then  shoved  it  up  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  and  then  lay  upon 
31 
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the  roof,  the  foot  of  the  pole  resting  on  his  shoulders  ;  the  othef 
clambered  up  beside  him,  and  standing  with  his  feet  on  his  shoulders 
shoved  me  up  to  the  top — I  then  let  down  the  ladder  to  them.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  top  of  the  house,  we  eased  ourselves  down  into  the 
eave  gutter  on  the  other  side  without  much  difficulty.  The  wall  which 
surrounded  the  prison  on  this  side  was  but  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
house,  and  was  five  or  six  feet  higher  than  the  ffutter.  We  laid  our 
pole  across,  and  got  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  We  then  fastened  a  hook 
which  we  had  brought  up  with  us,  into  the  top  oi'  the  wall ;  and  having 
fastened  our  ladder  to  one  end  of  the  pole,  we  placed  the  other  on  the 
book--4)oth  together  reached  down  sixty-five  or  seventy  feet,  I  went 
down  first ;  when  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  I  had  about  twenty- 
five  feet  to  drop.  Not  knowing  on  what  I  might  fall,  I  let  go  my  hold 
with  my  hands  upon  the  wall.  The  skin  was  nearly  all  scraped  from 
them.  The  others  dropped  down  in  the  same  way  without  injury, 
other  than  Isaac  sprained  his  ancle  a  little.  We  had  now  nothing  to 
fear  except  the  passing  of  a  sentinel,  who  was  stationed  at  a  bridge  over 
which  we  were  obliged  to  pass ;  but  it  being  a  rainy  night,  be  had 
ffone  into  his  box,  and  was  probably  asleep.  We  passed  Urn  without 
being  discovered.  We  then  laid  our  course  for  Bodan,  in  Holland. 
The  next  morning  we  heard  the  report  of  cannon,  as  a  signal  that 
some  df  the  prisoners  had  escaped. 

When  we  arrived  at  Budan  Isaac  obtiuned  some  money  from  an  ae- 
quaintance,  which  he  divided  liberally  between  us,  and  we  raised  some 
small  sums  by  gambling.  After  having  been  there  three  or  four  weeks 
we  found  means  to  get  into  the  office  of  a  pawnbroker,  with  whom  we 
had  become  acquainted.  We  took  from  him  several  watches,  and 
pipes,  silver  capped,  which  we  sold  to  a  jew  in  town,  and  made  off. 

They  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  I  never  saw  them  again.  I  dare  not 
go  home,  but  went  to  Nameur  and  joined  a  regiment  of  dragoons  which 
was  stationed  at  that  place,  on  recruiting  service.     My  principal  ob- 

J'ect  in  joining  the  army,  was  to  perfect  myself  in  horsemanship  and 
earn  the  sword  exercise.  I  there  found  Anthony  Turwell,  who  was 
one  of  my  old  associates  in  Cologne — ^I  was  now  about  seventeen 
years  of  age.)  He  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  market  and 
other  public  places  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  and  picking  pockets. 
He  invited  me  to  ioin  him,  which  I  accordingly  did.  We  pursued  it 
for  some  time,  and  were  tolerably  successfiil.  I  called  with  Anthony 
one  day  at  a  gold-smith's  shop,  to  get  an  old  watch  repaired ;  he  told 
him  it  would  cost  more  to  repair  it  than  it  would  be  worth  when  it 
was  done.  Anthony  wanted  to  see  some  of  bis  low  priced  watches  ; 
while  they  were  looking,  at  the  watches  and  bantering  each  other,  I  was 
looking  about  the  room.  I  saw  an  elegant  gold  repeating  watch  hasg*- 
mg  near  me,  and  others  of  less  value,  so  high  that  they  were  not  tone 
reached  without  stepping  upon  a  shelf.  I  told  him  that  I  wbhed  to 
see  those  watches ;  while  he  was  taking  them  down,  I  slipped  the  re- 
peater into  my  pocket.    We  did  not  exactly  agree  about  tne  price  of 
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the  watches — I  told  him  I  would  call  and  look  at  them  agdn,  and  bade 
him  good-by.  I  sold  the  watch  to  a  French  colonel  for  two  hundred 
and  tiAy  dollars. 

While  lounging  through  the  market  one  day,  I  saw  an  old  farmer 
from  the  country  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  his  produce. 
He  sent  his  boy  on  with  his  waggon,  and  called  at  a  grocery  to  get 
something  to  eat  and  drink ;  Anthony  and  I  called  in  and  joined  him 
in  bis  repast.  When  we  were  through,  we  asked  him  which  way  he 
was  going  ?  He  told  us.  We  told  him  we  were  going  the  samy  way. 
He  said  he  was  very  glad  to  have  company.  We  went  on  together  a 
short  distance,  and  called  at  another  grocery,  and  drank  mely  of 
brandy — the  old  man  got  quite  merry.  We  filled  our  bottle  and  went 
on ;     after  going  a  little  way  we  took  another  dram,  and  he  became 

auite  intoxicated,  so  much  so,  that  we  were  obliged  to  bear  him  up  by 
le  arms,  one  on  each  side.  We  soon  became  tired  and  sat  down. 
The  old  man  fell  asleep,  and  we  took  his  money  and  went  back  to  the 
tavern.  We  were  absent  at  roll  call,  for  which  we  were  put  in  the 
guard-house  and  kept  over  night,  and  then  liberated. 

We  tarried  here  about  two  years,  during  which  time  nothing  inter- 
esting in  my  life  occurred,  other  than  what  is  common  amon^  soldiers, 
drinking,  carousing  and  gambling,  and  occasionally  some  httle  petty 
thefts,  and  being  freauently  absent  at  roll  call ;  for  which  we  were 
generally  punished  by  imprisonment.  We  were  kept  under  very 
close  discipline,  as  the  object  of  our  officers  was  to  perfect  us  in  the 
sword  exercbe.  They  aid  not  discourage,  or  rather  winked  at,  any 
little  encounters  we  might  have  with  our  swords.  During  this  period 
I  had  several  personal  encounters  of  that  kind  ;  in  one  of  which  I  got 
slightly  wounded  in  my  breast,  but  in  all,  being  very  expert  with  the 
sword,  I  vanquished  my  antagonists,  and  although  I  severely  wounded 
several,  never  took  the  life  of  any.  .  Our  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Paris  to  join  the  army,  where  we  remained  about  three  months,  when 
we  were  ordered  to  Hanover. 

On  our  way  there  we  stopped  at  a  town  called  Danderstandt  wheic 
we  lay  a  short  time,  and  quartered  among  the  inhabitants.  I  obtained 
leave  of  the  colonel  to  quarter  with  my  mess  at  a  farmer's  house, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  town.  When  we  arrived  there,  we 
asked  the  owner  of  the  house  if  he  had  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink  1  He 
told  us  he  had  not.  We  then  examined  the  house  and  out-houses— « 
we  found  a  smoke-house  full  of  bacon,  and  made  them  cook  some  for 
us.  When  we  had  satisfied  our  hunger,  we  demanded  of  him  some- 
thing to  drink.  We  threatened  to  shoot  him  through  if  he  did  not  tell 
us  the  truth.  He  declared  he  had  nothing.  We  searched  his  cel- 
lar and  found  none.  We  demanded  of  him  where  we  could  find  some. 
He  told  us  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  near  by  had  some  wine.  We  took 
his  oxen,  cart  and  a  barrel,  and  drove  to  his  house.  ,  The  good  wo- 
man came  to  the  door,  and  wondered  what  we  could  want  there,  as 
the  Social  Savior  lived  there.    We  told  her  we  did  not  care  who  the 
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devil  liyed  there  ;  to  tell  faim  to  come  to  the  door.  He  came^  and  I 
thought  he  looked  more  like  the  devil  than  a  Social  Savior.  We 
asked  him  if  he  had  any.  wine  1  He  said  he  had  only  a  little  which  he 
used  while  reading  mass.  We  told  him  he  must  let  us  have  it,  and 
use  water  while  reading  mass.  He  said  he  could  not.  I  pricked  his 
side  with  my  sword,  and  demanded  his  wine,  or  I  would  run  him 
through.  He  then  gave  us  the  key,  and  went  into  the  cellar  with  us. 
We  found  a  hogshead  of  good  red  wine,  out  of  which  we  filled  our 
barrel.  I  told  him  we  must  have  some  white  wine  too.  He  shewed 
us  a  hogshead ;  we  took  one  of  his  tuhs  and  filled  it,  and  then  drove 
oflf  to  the  farmer's.  Before  we  reached  his  house  we  spilled  the  greater 
paft  of  our  white  wine.  As  we  approached  the  farmer's,  he,  his  wife 
and  two  daughters  left  the  house  and  fled  to  the  woods.  We  drank 
freely  of  the  wine,  and  hoiled  our  hams  in  it  while  we  stayed.  I  dis- 
covered the  farmer  before  he  took  to  the  woods,  looking  under  his  bam, 
i  went  and  examined,  and  found  a  trunk  full  of  fine  goods,  and  three 
hundred  dollars  in  money.  We  took  some  of  the  dimity  to  make  us 
pantaloons,  and  destroyed  the  rest.  We  then  went  to  the  woods  and 
made  them  return  to  the  house.  They  cooked  us  some  supper,  and 
though  loth,  we  made  them  all  sit  down  and  eat  with  us.  Our  object 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  keep  the  daughters  with 
us.  We  upbraided  him  very  roughly  for  lying,  by  telling  us  he  had 
nothing  to  eat.  They,  terrified,  started  again  for  the  woods — ^wc 
paught  the  daughters  and  made  them  stay  and  cook  for  us.  We  also 
compelled  them  to  prostitute  their  bodies  to  gratify  our  impure  desires. 

In  six  days  we  were  ordered  back  to  the  regiment,  and  moved  on 
for  Hanover.  From  this  time  till  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  return  of  Liouis  the  eighteenth  to  the  throne  of  France,  wc  were 
too  busily  engaged  to  admit  of  any  individual  enterprise. 

I  was  fifteen  months  in  Spain,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  hard  fighting. 
We  then  returned,  and  I  was  attached  to  the  army  through  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  campaign — was  personally  engaged  in  all  the  impor<t 
tant  battles  fqught — in  that  of  Smolensko  and  Borodino.  I  was  also 
at  Moscow  soon  after  its  conflagration.  And  on  our  retreat  back  to 
France,  I  was  at  the  great  battle  of  Liepsick  ;  where  I  had  two  hor-» 
ses  shot  from  under  me,  and  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  left  leg»  but 
not  sufficient  to  disable  me.  When  Louis  ascended  the  throne,  our 
regiment,  to  a  man,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alleg^apce,  and  were 
consequently  discharged. 

I  i-etumed  to  my  father  in  Cologne,  who  was  now  a  commisaaiy 
under  the  Prussian  government.  He  employed  me  as  his  clerk ;  In 
which  capacity  I  officiated,  and  was  tolerably  contented  till  Bonaparte 
made  his  escape  fit>m  Elba.  A  draft  was  immediately  made,  t  had 
a^  younger  brother  who  was  drafted.  He  never  having  seen  any  ser- 
vice, and  I  preferring  it  to  any  other  life,  it  was  agreed  that  I  mould 
tftke  his  place. 

We  immediately  marched  to  IVaterloo,  where  we  joined  the  army 
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under  General  Blucher.  The  event  of  that  battle  is  well  known. 
When  the  anny  was  disbanded,  I  returned  again  to  my  father's, 
where  I  remained  some  time ;  but  being  out  of  business,  and  having 
some  dissentions  with  my  brother  and  sister,  I  determined  on  leaving 
home.  I  went  to  Amsterdam  with  a  view  of  getting  employment  as 
a  distiller  ;  but  not  succeeding  to  my  wishes,  I  for  the  first  time,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  going  to  America. 

There  is  one  occurrence  which  I  had  forgotten  to  mention.  On  our 
retreat  from  Moscow,  myself  and  three  omers  loitered  a  little  behind, 

for  the  purpose  of  getting  something  to  eat.     Major  C came 

up,  and  nnding  us  behind  the  rest,  caned  us  all.  I  was  determined  to 
take  his  life  for  it.  I  watched  every  opportunity.  We  were  sent  up 
a  creek  one  evening  to  find  a  convenient  place  to  ford  it ;  the  Major 
was  along  with  us,  and  fortunately  but  one  soldier  who  had  not  been 
caned  by  him.  When  we  had  gone  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  main  body,  I  knocked  him  down  with  the  breach  of  a  musket, 
which  I  received  from  one  of  my  T:omrades,  and  run  the  bayonet  sev- 
eral times  through  him.  I  then  took  from  him  a  gold  watch,  nineteen 
guineas,  and  thirteen  dollars  in  silver.  He  was  not  missed  till  the  next 
day,  and  was  supposed  to  have  deserted,  or  to  have  been  taken  a  pris- 
oner. We  swore  this  soldier,  who  had  not  been  caned,  not  to  disclose 
the  transaction  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  He  promised  he  would  not,  but 
would  take  none  of  the  booty.  The  next  day  I  saw  him  in  conversa- 
tion with  an  ensign,  and  suspected  he  was  about  to  disclose  it.  I  • 
called  to  him,  and  diverted  his  attentfon  from  the  ensign,  and  kept  with 
him  through  the  day,  that  he  might  not  have  another  opportunity  with 
him.  I  was  resolved  he  should  die  that  night.  We  had  now  pn>» 
ceeded  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  miles  from  Moscow.  It  was  a 
dark  and  stormy  night,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  when  we  halted  our 
march  and  encamped.  One  of  our  mess  was  sergeant  of  the  guard ; 
from  Urn  I  obtained  the  countersign,  and  passed  some  distance  wiih^ 
out  the  encampment.^  Soon  after  the  others,  with  the  devoted  soldier^ 
having  the  pass  word  also,  came  out.  They  knew  about  where  I  waa 
concealed.  When  they  came  opposite  me,  they  separated  from  him» 
and  I  rose  and  knocked  him  down  ;  he  cried  murder !  but  the  others 
immediately  stopped  his  mouth,  while  I  ran  him  through  several  timea 
with  my  sword,  and  left  him  dead,  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery. 

In  Amsterdam,  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  three  of  mv 
countrymen.  We  agreed  to  take  passage  in  an  American  vessel,  which 
then  lay  in  port,  and  was  to  sail  m  a  few  days  for  America.  We  had 
several  times  attended  the  Roman  Catholic  meeting.  When  we  con^ 
eluded  on  going  to  America,  we  formed  a  design  of  robbing  the  church 
of  its  ffold  Jesus  and  cross.  We  visited  the  house,  and  took  the  fsi^ 
tern  of  the  key  in  putty,  by  which  we  made  a  pewter  key,  which  we 
hardened  by  melting  it  over  a  number  of  times.  With  this  key  wo 
opened  the  door  of  the  church,  and  took  the  Jesus  and  cross.  We 
bad  provided  ourselves  with  some  varnish,  for  the  purpose  of  making^ 
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it  black  ;  but  It  only  turned  it  of  a  reddish  color,  indeed,  it  looked  like  a 
little  Indian  boy.  We  carried  them  to  the  water's  edge,  and  concealed 
them  near  where  the  vessel  was  lying.  How  to  get  tjie  Jesus  and 
cross  aboard,  undiscovered,  we  did  not  know  ;  our  trunks  we  had  ta- 
ken on  board  when  we  first  engaged  our  passage.  At  length  we  hit 
on  this  method,  in  which  we  succeeded  ;  the  night  before  we  were  to 
sail,  we  took  a  ski£f,  tied  to  them  a  line  one  hundred  feet  long,  passed 
by  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  came  along  side,  passed,  our  line  through 
the  main  chains,  made  fast  to  the  Dolphin  and  went  on  board.  The 
vessel  got  under  sail  a  little  before  day-light,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  November,  1817.  As  they  were  preparing  to  get  off  and  in  a 
bustle,  I  pulled  up  my  line,  hauled  in^my  charge,  and  put  it  into  my 
trunk,  which  was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  undiscovered.  We  then 
set  sail  with  a  fair  wind.  After  we  had  been  out  twenty  days,  I  stole 
from  a  fellow  passenger  fifty  guineas,  in  which  I  was  detected  and 
brought  up,  tied  to  the  main-mast,  and  most  unmercifully  whipped.  I 
was  8evei*al  days  confined  to  my  b»d,  extremely  ill,  in  consequence  of 
this  whipping ;  deserted  by  every  one,  except  a  young  German  fe- 
male, wnom  I  had  never  seen  tul  I  came  on  board.  She  seemed,  as 
it  were,  from  the  impulse  of  nature,  to  sympathise  with  me,  and  ren- 
dered me  every  assistance  that  her  situation  would  admit  of— by  her 
kind  attention,  and  anxious  solicitude  for  my  welfare,  she  won  my 
heart.  It  was  then,  that  I  first  felt  the  tender  passion  of  disinterested 
love,  it  was  then  that  I  first  vowed  to  make  her  my  wife,  as  soon  as  I  was 
r^3tored  to  health  and  liberty.  After  having  been  to  sea  about  ten 
^eeks,  we  were  compelled  by  head  winds,  to  put  in  at  Annapolis — 
Baltimore  was  our  destined  Dort.  Soon  after  we  landed,  my  uiends, 
as  I  supposed  them  to  be,  wnose  names  I  shall  not  mention,  as  I  sup- 
pose they  are  now  living  in  the  United  States,  took  from  my  trunk  tne 
Jesus,  cross  and  all  the  money,  leaving  me  without  one  dollar  to  pay 
my  passage — and  I  have  never  seen  them  since.  I  was  then  sold  to  a 
Mr.  Moore,  for  two  years  to  pay  my  passage.  I  then  started  with  my 
master,  for  Washington.  At  Baltimore,  I  met  with  the  female  for 
whom  I  had  contracted  such  a  fondness ;  her  name  was  Mary  Luraix. 
I  could  not  think  of  being  separated  from  her ;  and  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Moore  to  buy  her.  We  then  went  to  Washington,  wnere  our  services 
were  transferred,  by  Mr.  Moore,  to  Col  Fletcher,  a  gentleman,  then 
a  member  of  Congress,  f^om  the  state  qf  Kentucky.  We  went  on 
with  him  to  his  plantation,  and  he  proved  to  be  a  very  good  master, 
Mary  and  I  were  there  married,  and  lived  happily  together. 

When  I  had  lived  with  Col.  Fletcher  nearly  on^  year  and  a  half, 
the  Colonel  having  occasion  to  leave  home  a  short  time,  apd  his  over-* 
seer  being  absent,  directed  me  to  take  charge  of  the  plantation.  The 
negroes  thinking  me  to  be  a  slave,  as  well  tnemselves,  were  very  sau« 
c^ — this  I  put  up  with.  But  they,  one  day,  while  I  was  in  the  house, 
picked  a  quarrel  with  a  young  countryman  of  mine — my  wife  beinep 
out  at  the  door,  took  his  part ;  upon  which  they  called  her  a  Dutch 
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bitcb,  and  threw  her  down  upon  the  ground.  This  I  could  not  bear- 
I  rushed  out,  seized  a  large  stone,  and  threw  it  at  the  head  of  the  fore- 
most negro,  and  fractured  his  skull.  The  rest  now  assailed  me  with 
axes  and  hoes,  with  a  view,  as  1  supposed,  to  kill  me.  I  flew  into  the 
house,  caught  my  rifle,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  one  down, 
who  should  move  forward  one  inch ;  upon  which  they  left  the  yard. 
When  Col.  Fletcher  came  home,  we  lelt  his  service,  fearing  the  ne- 
groes would  kill  us.  ♦ 

We  went  to  Augusta,  on  the  Ohio  river;  .eighteen  miles  below 
Maysville  ;  where  we  lived  one  year,  and  I  followed  the  barbaring 
business — ^by  which,  together  with  gambling  a  little  occasionally,  I  sup- 
ported my  family  tolerably  well.  I  then  moved,  with  my  family,  (at 
this  time  we  had  two  children,)  seven  miles  back  of  Augusta,  where  I 
leased  a  piece  of  ground,  built  a  cabin  on  it,  and  made  some  little  im« 
prove  meht.  I  had  lived  on  this  about  one  year,  when  the  landlord 
sold  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  seek  another  place  to  liVe. 

A  short  time  before  I  left  there,  I  went  into  town,  where  I  fell  m 
company  with  a  Frenchman,  who  had  lately  come  down  the  riven 
As  I  could  talk  French,  we  soon  became  acquainted.  We  stayed 
there  and  frolicked  together  three  days— I  then  invited  him  to  go  home 
with  me — it  was  in  the  night.  When  we  had  arrived  within  about  one. 
mile  of  home,  we  sat  down  on  a  log,  beside  the  road  to  rest.  I  drew 
my  pistol,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  He  struggled  a  little,  and 
died.  I  took  from  him  a  silver  watch  and  three  hundred  dollars  in 
money ;  then  dragged  him  down  under  a  bank,  and  covered  him  with 
leaves,  earth  and  brush.  I  then  arranged  my  little  concerns,  and  start* 
ed  in  a  boat,  with  my  family,  down  the  river.  We  landed  at  Brinley's, 
about  sixteen  miles  below  the  falls,  in  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  get* 
ting  some  provisions.  My  wife  was  very  tired  of  being  on  the  water, 
and  begged  of  me  to  go  no  further.  The  people  joined  in  with  her, 
and  offered  me  every  encouragement  if  I  would  settle  with  them.  Ad 
it  was  a  good  country  of  land,  and  the  inhabitants  appeared  so  very 
hospitable,  I  concluded  to  go  no  further.  I  leased  a  piece  of  land,  on 
which  was  a  c(ibin,  f»nd  went  to  work.  I  had  been  several  times  to 
Shippingport,  (at  the  falls,)  on  business,  and  bad  crossed  the  river  and 
seen  Nolte,  who  was  my  countryman,  and  came  over  in  the  same  ves- 
sel. 

The  day  previous  to  the  fatal  night,  on  which  I  murdered  Nolte,  I 
fell  in  company  with  him  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  River--iwe  were 
verjr  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  he  invited  me  to  go  home  with  him 
and  stay  over  night ;  which  invitation  I  very  willingly  accepted.  We 
spent  the  evening  in  relating;  anecdotes  of  our  lives,  and  he,  frequent- 
ly sinnng  and  playing  on  lus  flute.  He  told  me  he  was  doing  very 
Kood  busmess — he  said  he  owed  no  person,  but  had  considerable  due 
nim,  and  eighty  dollars  in  specie  by  nim,  which  he  shewed  me.  We 
chatted  together  till  it  was  late,  when  1  went  to  bed  in  a  small  adjoin- 
ix^  room,  where  Nolte  was  accustomed  to  sleep ;  and  he,  after  pre- 
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paring  a  batch  of  bread,  to  bake  early  in  the  morningy  lay  d6wn  ilOptl 
a  bufialo  robe,  on  a  bench  in  his  back  room  and  fell  asleep.     As  soon 
as  I  knew  by  his  snoring  that  he  was  sound  asteep^  the  Devil  I  believo 
it  was,  put  it  into  my  head  to  kill  him  and  get  his  money  and  other 
property,     t  raised  up  in  bed,  and  something  seemed  to  pull  iQe  hack^ 
and  tell  me  not  to  do  it.     I  was  agun  prompted  to  go  and  kill  him^ 
and  again  was  restrained  by  somethings  I  Knew  not  what.     I  was  now 
vexfsd,  and  accused  myself  with  cowardice.  I  then  sprang  up  and  felt  no 
restraint.     There  was  a  light  in  the  shop— 'I  took  his  shop  axe,  and 
after  aiming  deliberately,  I  felled  a  blow  which  simk  the  edge  of  the 
axe  deep  into  his  forehead.     He  rolled  from  the  bench  without  a  groan* 
I  then  pulled  up  one  of  the  planks  of  the  floor,  and  with  his  own  ra-» 
zor,  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear.     He  bled  amazingly  ;  I  thought  I 
never  saw  a  man  bleed  half  as  much  in  my  life.     I  then  cut  a  hole  in 
his  bed  sack  and  put  him  in — ^placed  him  on  my  shoulder  and  started 
for  the  river.     As  I  passed  the  house  of  General  Faxon,  I  was  bese^ 
by  his  dogs  most  furiously.     When  I  had  gone  about  one  third  of  tfie 
way  to  the  river,  I  was  obliged,  trom  his  weight  and  the  trouble  of  the 
dogs,  to  throw  him  down.     I  went  back  to  the  shop  and  got  a  rope 
which  I  had  seen  hanging  there.     When  I  returned,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  I  could  get  to  the  body  for  the  dogs.     It  seemed  as 
though  they  would  tear  me  in  pieces^.     I  was  at  one  time  on  the  p<»nt 
of  abandoning  it ;  but  this  I  dare  not  do.     At  last  I  succeeded^  and 
tied  the  rope  around  his  legs,  and  drew  Um  to  the  river ;  the  dogs  fol* 
lowed  me  all  the  way.     I  put  him  into  a  6kiff,^then  put  some  stones  in 
the  sack,  rowed  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  tumbled  him  over- 
board— m  doing  which,  I.  came  very  near  uupsetting  the  ski£E^  and 
being  drowned  myself.     I  then  rowed  to  the  shore,  fastened  the  skiff, 
and  went  back  to  the  shop«;  the  dogs  following  me  quHe  to  the  door, 
and  barking  all  the  way.     I  cleaned  the  blood  from  the  floor  as  much 
as  I  could,  and  scattered  flour  and  ashes  over  it — ^locked  the  door,  put 
the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  crossed  the  river. 

This  was  on  Thursday  night.  May  25th,  1820,  My  clothes  were 
bloody — when  I  had  crossed  the  river,  in  Portland,  I  wallowed  in  the 
mud,  till  every  place  which  was  bloody,  was  covered.  As  soon  as  it 
was  light,  I  called  at  a  house  where  I  had  had  washing  done  before^ 
changed  my  .clothes,  and  got  a  young  woman  to  wash  them.  She 
asked  me  what  made  my  clothes  so  muddy  1  I  told  her,  I  had  had  a 
scuffle  with  some  boatmen,  and  had  been  thrown  in  the  mud.  I  then 
went  to  Shippingport,  and  spent  a  part  of  the  day  among  my  country- 
men, with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  cross* 
ed  over  to  New- Albany,  went  into  Nolte's  shop,  and  saw  ibaA,  all  was 
well.     I  then  went  home. 

Sunday  mormng  I  started  up  the  river  in  a  large  skifl^  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  down  his  shop  furniture,  &c.  I  landed  that  night  at 
Portland,  and  went  up  to^Shippingport.  The  next  day  I  went  over, 
with  two  of  my  friends,  and  one  of  them  an  old  German,  by  t^  name 
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of  John  Jenzevy  who  had  agreed  to  go  home  with  me.  I  found  every 
things  safe,  and  no  suspicion  of  Nolte's  fate.  I  took  the  goods  all  out 
of  the  shop,  cut  down  his  sign  and  sold  it,  together  with  several  cords 
of  wood.  I  was  asked  what  had  become  of  Nolte.  I  told  them  that 
be  had  gone  ^own  the  river — ^that  he  was  owing  me  a  sum  of  money, 
and  had  turned  out  his  shop  furniture  to  pay  me.  This  seemed. to 
satisfy  them.  I  hired  the  goods  carried  down  to  the  river,  put  them  in 
my  skiff,  and  started  for  the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  had  gone  but 
a  little  way,  before  I  saw  a  skiff,  full  manned,  comipg  after  us.  My 
feelings,  at  that  time,  can  be  better  felt  than  described — I  thought 
all  was  gone  !  The  skiff  came  up  ;  there  was  a  constable  on  board 
— he  told  me  he  had  a  landlord's  warrant  against  those  goods  for  rent; 
I  asked  how  much  it  was  1  he  told  me.  I  paid  it  cheerfully,  and  they 
returned. — ^We  landed  at  the  opposite  shore  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  rowed  down  the  river. 

The  old  man,  Jenzer,  had  with  him  a  trunk  of  watches  and  some 
notes ;  one,  signed  by  a  man  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  for  three  hundred  dol- 
lars.     I  was  determined  to  have  them.     After  we  had   proceeded 
down  a  few  miles,  I  proposed  that  we  should  go  ashore,  and  take  a  lit- 
tle hunt.     My  object  was  delay,  that  night  might  overtake  us  before 
we  got  home.     When  we  returned  to  our  boat,  it  was  nearly  dark. 
I  told  Jenzer  we  could  not  get  home  that  night,  and  we  might  as  well 
encamp  there.     This  was  agreed  upon.     We  then  collected  fuel,  and 
struck  up  a  little  fire.     I  told  Jenzer  if  he  would  attend  to  the  fun»,  I 
would  go  to  a  house  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  ^et  some  tobaeto, 
to  smoke  after  supper.    It  was  now  quite  dark.     When  I  had  gone  a 
little  distance,  I  turned  round,  found  he  was  busy  at  the  fire,  with  his 
back  towards  me ;  I  leveled  my  gun  and  shot  him  through  the  head. 
I  then  took  the  axe,  and  beat  him  several  times  on  tte^heSd.     I  fast- 
ened him  to  the  stem  of  my  skiff  with  a  rope,  and  proceeded  down  the 
river.     I  intended  to  have  towed  him  home  before  I  cut  the  rope ; 
but  after  having  gone  down  a  few  miles,  I  saw  some  men  a  little 
ahead,  fishing.     Fearing  I  could  not  ^^i  by  them  without  suspicion,  I 
cut  the  rope  and  let  him  go.     I  then  went  on  with  my  booty.     It  was 
late  when  I  got  home.     I  took  Nolte's  furniture  into  my  house,  and 
buried  the  trunk  of  watches  in  a  cabin,  which  I  occupied  as  a  stable. 

Nolte's  body  having  been  found  and  recognized,  suspicion  rested  on 
me.  On  the  7th  day  of  June,  I  was  taken,  at  my  own  house,  by  a 
party  of  gentlemen  from  New-Albany.  Nolte's  goods  were  found 
with  me ;  and  I,  bound,  was  conducted  to  that  place,  where  I  was 
examined  before  three  magistrates,  and  committed  to  jail.  I  was 
soon  joined  by  one  Williams,  who  was  committed  for  horse  stealing ; 
and  aoout  the  middle  of  July,  by  one  Linthecomb,  who  was  commit- 
ted for  the  same  crime.  Linthecomb's  wife  was  in  the  daily  habit  of 
visiting  the  jail,  and  sometimes  in  the  night,  though  she  was  never  al- 
bwed  to  come  within.  Soon  after  he  was  confined,  his  wife  came  to 
the  jail,  and  he  was  taken  out  to  sec  and  talk  with  her.  She  then  hand- 
#  32 
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«d  him  a  file,  which  he  kept  concealed  about  him.  Soon  after,  she 
ciune  in  the  night ;  it  was  dark  and  rainy.  She  came  to  the  window, 
undiscoTefed  by  the  guard,  and  handed  in  an  auger,  which  I  conceal- 
ed about  my  bed.  From  that  moment  I  considered  our  escape  cer- 
tain.  We  commenced  our  boring  immediately,  and  continued  it 
whenever  we  had  ao  opportunity.  We  only  bored  in  One  day  time, 
when  the  guard  were  absents  They  would  frequently  be  gone  an  hour 
or  two,  and  at  other  times  we  would  send  them  after  water.  We  then 
improved  our  time  in  boring,  keeping  one  on  the  watch^  Whenever 
they  returned,  or  any  other  person  came,  the  place  was  covered  witk 
a  blanket,  on  which  I  lay,  stretched  at  full  length,  preteadmg  to  be 
sick ;  and  I  really  was  quite  unwell.  In  thi&  manner  we  continued 
for  twenty-eight  days,  till  at  length  our  work  was  done^  We  had  a 
block  from  one  of  tne  logs,  which  constituted  the  floor,  so  that  we 
could  take  it  out  at  anytime  we  chose.  With  the  file  I  had  so  nearly 
disengaged  the  irons  from  my  feet,  sometime  before,  that  I  eould  take 
them  off  at  any  time.  I  had  obtained  some  umber  from  Dr.  Youngs 
for  the  avowed  object  of  destroying  the  vermin,  of  which  we  had  plen* 
tv.  With  this,  I  so  filled  up  the  marks  of  the  file  on  my  irons,  that 
they  were  several  times  examined  without  discovery.  On  the  night 
of  the  21st  .of  August,  there  were  several  men  at  the  jail,  with  the 
i;uard.  They  brought  with  them  whiskey,  and  frolicked  till  it  was 
▼ery  late.  They  appeared  to  be  very  drunk — at  length  all  was  stilt 
We  waited  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  when  I  disengaged 
my  irons  from  my  feet,  and  slipped  off  one  of  my  hand-cu& ;  my  other 
hand  was  so  swollen,  I  could  not  get  it  off.  I  then  removed  the  block 
and  crawled  out — ^Williams  followed  me.  We  started  for  the  river, 
and  left  Linthecomb  in  the  act  of  getting  out.  We  never  saw  him 
more:     We  came  to  the  river  near  the  ship-yard ;  here  we  found  the 

Cwl  of  the  steam-boat  Post-Boy,  which  was  at  that  time  lying  a  little 
low,  on  the  rocks.  There  was  no  oars  in  her — we  procured  some  . 
pieces  of  boards  to  paddle  with,  and  set  off.  It  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  manage  her ;  Williams  having  irons  on  both  hands,  could  do 
little  more  than  steer ;  and  I,  before  I  could  do  much  at  paddling  wiih 
my  board,  had  to  tie  my  hand-cuff,  which  hung  loose,  to  my  arm  with 
a  piece  of  an  old  handkerchief  which  I  had  about  me.  Alter  floating 
down  as  far  as  Fontaine's  ferry,  we  landed.  We  then  took  up  the 
river  road  to  Portland,  and  from  there  on  the  turnpike,  leading  to  Lou- 
isville. About  half  a  mile  from  Louisville,  we  left  the  road,  and  pass- 
ed by  the  burying-ground,  leaving  the  town  to  the  left.  We  stopped 
about  sunrise  in  a  field  of  com,  about  five  miles  beyond  LouisviUe ; 
where  we  stayed  till  ni^ht,  and  hammered  off  our  irons  with  stones. 
At  ni^t  we  started  again,  in  the  direction  of  Lexington.  We  were 
very  hungry,  as  we  had  eat  nothing  since  the  night  before  we  left  the 
jaul,  except  a  little  green  com.  After  having  travelled  about  two  miles, 
wc  stopped  at  a  spring  house,  where  we  found  a  smaD  quantity  of  milk, 
and  some  fresh  meat ;  we  drank  the  milk,  and  took  the  meat  along 
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With  MB.  In  about  three  miles,  as  I  should  judge,  we  came  to  a  cleai^- 
ing,  where  there  was  fire.  Here  we  stopped  and  roasted  our  meat  i 
we  abo  got  some  corn,  which  we  roasted,  and  made  a  very  good  meed. 
We  travelled  on  till  morning,  when  we  went  into  the  woods,  about 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  road,  and  lay  concealed  in  a  large  hol- 
low log,  till  night.  Williams  had  become  so  sore  from  travelling,  that 
it  was  now  with  difficulty  he  could  walk.  He  proposed  steiuing  a 
horse — I  told  him  no ;  it  would  increase  our  danger  of  being  taken. 
He  said  he  must  do  it,  for  he  could  not  walk.  I  then  bid  him  good 
bye,  and  left  him.  *  What  become  of  him  I  know  not. 

I  proceeded  on  in  this -way,  travelling  in  the  night,  and  lying  by  in 
tiie  day  time,  fill  I  reached  the  house  of  a  friend  about  two  miles  from 
Lexington.  Where,  being  sick,  I  remained  three  weeks,  undiscov- 
ered by  any  person  except  the  family,  till  some  time  in  the  third  week. 
I  passed  with  their  little  child,  as  her  uncle.  One  of  the  neighboring 
women  came  in  one  day,  and  the  little  chattering  innocent  opened  die 
door  to  my  room,  and  said  to  her,  "  don't  you  want  to  see  my  uncle  f 
he  is  sick."  She  enquired  who  I  was  1  My  friend's  wife  told  her  I 
was  a  cousin  of  her  husband's  who  lived  in  Vir^nia  ;  that  I  had  come 
there  the  night  before,  and  being  fatigued  with  my  journey,  had  lain 
down  to  take  a  little  rest. 

My  friend  having  furnished  me  with  a  good  suit  of  clothes  through- 
out, shirts  excepted,  I  left  there  the  next  day,  and  went  to  George- 
town and  called  on  an  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  stayed  three  days. 
He  owed  me  thirty  dollars.      I  got  from  lum  three  shirts,  a  pair  of 
small  pistols,  some  powder  and  bullets,  and  twenty  dollars  in  money ; 
and  started  (or  Maysville.     Five  or  six  miles  from  Washington  I  was 
overtaken  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by  a  man  on  horse-back,  gen- 
teely  dressed — I  suspected  he  had  money.      He  slackened  his  horse, 
and  enquired  how  far  it  was  to  Washington — I  told  hinv      He  com- 
plained of  being  very  tired.     We  travelled  together  some  distance.    I 
nad  a  flask  of  brandy  with  me.      We  turned  a  little  from  the  road  to 
a  stream  of  water,  where  he  dismounted  and  we  took  a  drink  t(^etber. 
As  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  I  shot  him  through  the  head  with  one 
of  my  pistols.     He  fell  and  struggled  very  much,  but  soon  died.     He 
had  onfy  fourteen  dollars  in  money. .   I  put  him  under  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  and  covered  him  with  stones.      1  then  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  to  Maysville.      The  next  morning  I  sold  my  horse,  saddle  and 
bridle  for  sixty  dollars,  crossed  the  river, — and  steered  my  course  for 
Canada. 

I  went  that  day  no  farther  than  West  Union ;  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles.  Started  the  next  morning,  and  went  by  the  way  of  CUIieothe 
and  Columbus.  About  two  miles  before  I  reached  the  latter  place,  I 
fell  m  company  with  a  Scotch  pedlar,  who  had  a  large  wallet  of  goods 
upon  his  shoulders.  We  travelled  together  through  the  day,  and  put 
up  together  at  night.  The  next  day  we  pursued  our  journey.  He 
lived  in  the  neighbprhood  of  Detroit.    Wc  travelled  on  till  some  time 
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after  noon,  when  we  left  the  road  and  went  to  a  spring  some  distance 
o%  to  take  a  drink  of  grog,  and  a  bite  of  something  to  eat.  As  he 
was  laying  down  to  drink,!  gave  Wm  several  blows  across  the  bacsk 
part  of  his  head  with  my  waiting  cane.  Notwithstanding  which,  be- 
ing a  very  laige  man,  he  arose  and  grappled  in  with  me.  I  had  like  to 
have  been  overpowered.  He  held  mc  so  close  I  could  not  get  my 
pistols — I  however  got  out  a  jack-knife,  which  I  had  in  my  pocket, 
and  plunged  it  into  Um.  He  struggled  with  me  some  time ;  I  repeated 
the  tnrust,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  I  then  sprang  upon  him  and 
cut  his  throat.  My  knife  was  very  dull,  and  I  made  mangling  work 
of  it ;  but  I  did  it  effectually.  I  then  looked  round  for  a  place  to 
conceal  his  body.  Some  distance  off  I  found  a  sink  hole,  about  five 
feet  deep.  I  dragged  lum  there,  and  tumbled  him  in.  I  then  covered 
him  witn  stones,  which  lay  in-abundance  around  the  borders  of  the 
sink  hole.  I  then  thought  him  safe.  I  took  from  his  pocket-book 
sixty-nine  dollars ;  returned  to  the  spring,  put  his  wallet  on  my  shoul- 
ders, and  went  on.  ' 

The  load  was  very  heavy,  and  I  soon  commenced  peddling ;  I  was 
unacquamted  with  the  real  value  of  the  goods.  The  first  place  at 
which  I  offered  them  for  sale,  I  was  suspected  of  having  stolen  them, 
on  account  of  offering  them  so  cheap.  I  told  them  that  I  had  bought 
them  in  Columbus  at  auction,  when  drunk ;  and  although  I  had  bought 
them  at  a  reduqed  price,  I  had  paid  out  all  my  money ;  that  my  busi- 
ness required  that  I  should  be  at  Detroit  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
to  pay  me  for  my  folly  in  getting  drunk,  I  must  do  the  best  I  could  to 
raise  money  to  bear  my  expenses. 

But  I  profited  by  this  lesson ;  thereafter  I  was  sure  to  put  on  a  good 
price,  ana  then  to  fall  to  what  they  were  willing  to  give.  When  I  ar- 
rived at  the  next  town,  the  name  I  do  not  recollect,  I  sold  them  to  a 
merchant  in  this  way :  he  chose  one  man  and  I  another,  and  if  they 
could  not  agree,  they  were  to  choose  a  third,  and  we  to  abide  by  their 
decision, 

They^were  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars,  and  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents.  I  then  pursued  my  journey  for  Canada. 
Whilejpassing  through  the  Black  Swamp  I  was  overtaken  by  a  gen- 
tleman on  horse-back ;  it  being  a  considerable  distance  to  a  house, 
and  it  becoming  dark,  we  concluded  to  camp  out.  Accordingly  we 
struck  up  a  fire  and  cooked  a  little  meat,  which,  together  with  some 
bread  I  nad  in  my  pack,  made  a  meal.  After  eating  our  supper, 
drinking  a  little  whiskey,  and  cracking  a  few  jokes,  on  what  he  called 
the  novelty  of  our  situation,  we  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep.  He  had 
a  pair  of  horseman's  pistols,  which  on  lying  down,  he  put  under  his 
head. 

Sometime  in  the  night  we  were  awakened  by  the  howling  of  wolves 
near  by  us ;  I  was  really  frightened..  We  sprung  up,  brightened  our 
fire,  and  he  handing  me  one  of  his  pistols,  we  fired  them  off,  and  loaded 
and  fired  several  times.     It  had  the  desired  effect — the  wolves  retired. 
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We  loaded  the  pistols  and  lay  down,  I  keeping  one  of  them.    We  had 
not  lain  long  before  they  commenced  howhng  again ;;  I  woke  him-— he 
was  very  sleepy  and  said  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger.     I 
told  him  I  dare  not  go  to  sleejp.     He  said  if  I  would  stay  up  and  watch 
awhile,  when  I  was  tired,  if  I  would  wake  him  he  would  take  his 
w^atch — ^to  this  I  agreed^      He  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.      I  then 
put  the  pistol  close  to  his  ear  and  fired  it  off,  which  killea  him  dead. 
Bo  close  was  the  pistol  to  the  side  of  his  head,  that  it  burnt  his  hair 
considerably.      I  took  from  him  a  watch  and  about  fifty  dollars,  and 
dragged  him  some  distance  fix>m  the  road,  and  left  him  a  prey  to  the 
wolves.      To  hear  the  fighting,  the  snapping  and  the  growling  of  the 
inrolyes,  as  they  seized  upon  the  dead  body,  made  my  hair  stand  erect. 
I  hurried  back  to  the  horse,  mounted  him,  and  rode  on  as  fast  as  the 
darkness  of  the  night  would  permit.     I  rode  into  Detroit  where  I  sold 
the  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  for  ninety  dollars,  and  passed  over  into 
Canada.     I  took  his  portmanteau,  which  contained  a  few  articles  of 
wearing  aM>arel,  and  his  pistols  into  Canada  with  me.     I  then  passed 
down  on  tne  borders  of  tne  lake,  till  I  arrived  at  a  place  called  the 
New  Settlement^  in  Colchester  township,  about  eighteen  miles  below 
.  Maiden.     I  passed,  ever  after  I  left  jail,  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Win- 
ter.    In  this  place  I  got  employment  in  a  distillery,  with  a  German  bv 
the  name  of  Hoffman  ;  they  were  very  fine  people  and  treated  me  wim 
a  great  deal  of  kindness.      I  was  fifty-one  days  on  my  journey  from 
the  jail  in  New  Albany,  to  this  place.     I  now  considered  myi^lf  per- 
fectly safe,  believing  my  retreat  would  not  be  known ;  and  if  it  was, 
that  they  could  not  take  me  from  here  without  a  permit  from  the  gov- 
ernor, who  lived  at  Kingston,  a  distance  I  was  told  of  more  than  three 
hundred  miles,  which  I  believed  would  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
elude  their  vigilance.      My  whole  anxiety  now  was  to  get  my  family 
here.     How  to  get  intelligence  to  them  without  danger  of  discovery  I 
did  not  know ;  but  my  anxiety  to  see,  and  be  with  them  was  so  greats 
I  determined  to  run  the  risk.      After  I  had  been  here  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  days,^  I  saw  a  man  who  was  going  into  Indiana.     I  wrote 
a  letter  to  my  wife  in  German,  and  enclosed  it  in  another  to  Mr.  Brin- 
lejr,  who  lived  near  neighbor  to  her,  which  I  gave  to  this  gentleman, 
with  directions  to  put  it  into  some  post-office  in  Indiana.      I  directed 
it  to  Mr.  Brinley,  because  he  had  been  very  kind  to  us ;  and  from  what 
I  knew  of  him,  I  believed  he  would  hand  it  directly  to  her,  also  know«i 
big  he  could  not  read  German. 

Receiving  no  answer,  I  became  impatient,  and  wrote  another  letter, 
which  I  had  mailed  at  Detroit  and  sent  directlv  on,  written  in  English. 
I  have  since  learned  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  my  first  letter  reach* 
ed  Mr.  Brinley ;  and  when  it  did,  he,  not  being  able  to  read  it,  gave  it 
to  another  man  t6  read ;  this  man  had  some  suspicions.  The  letter 
was  sent  to  New  Albany,  where  my  wife  then  lived,  and  handed  to 
a  Gkrman,  who  translated  it.  With  this  information  they  repaired  to 
Corydon,  where  they  found  my  other  in  the  post  office;  this  gave 
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them  my  place  of  residence,  and  every  tlung  necessary  to  guide  them 
in  their  pursuit,  which  was  immediately  undertaken  by  Mr.  Besse, 
Sheriff,  and  John  Eastburn.  While  I  was  waiting  with  great  anxiety 
to  hear  from  my  family,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  man  I  did  not  know, 
stating  that  the  bearer  (who  was  Mr.  Eastburn)  had  brought  my  wife 
and  children  to  his  house,  and  wished  me  to  came  over  for  them.  I 
was  on  fire  to  see  them,  and  yet  I  had  some  suspicions.  I  questioned 
him,  and  he  gave  such  answers  as  removed  my  fears  principally ;  how- 
ever, I  had  no  idea  of  going  into  the  States.  '  When  we  came  to  the 
L^ke,  within  one  mile  of  Maiden,  I  told  the  stranger  I  did  not  like  to 
50  over ;  that  I  had  deserted  from  that  side ;  but  if  he  would  ^  over 
and  bring  my  family,  as  soon  as  he  returned,  he  should  have  his  price 
for  bringing  them,  which  was  fifty  dollars.  He  agreed,  and  leaving 
his  horse  with  me,  went  over  in  a  skiff  with  a  Frenchman.  I  wentto 
bed  full  with  the  idea  of  seeing  my  family  soon.  About  one  o'clock . 
m  the  morning,  the  stranger  came  into  my  chamber — awoke  me,  and 
told  me  I  must  go  down  and  see  my  family.  I  got  up,  and  while  put- 
ting on  my  clothes,  in  came  Mr.  Besse  with  a  guard  and  seized  me  as 
his  prisoner.  My  God  !  how  sudden  was  the  transition  !  Instead  of 
my  friend  with  my  family,  it  was  my  betrayer  with  my  executioner  I 
Death,  ignominious  death,  then  stared  me  mil  in  the  face  ;  I  felt  as 
though  I  should  sink  under  it. 

Mr.  Besse  told  me  I  must  put  on  my  clothes  and  go  with  him.  As 
soon  as  I  recollected  myself  a  little,  I  told  him  he  had  no  power  to  ar- 
rest me  in  Canada ;  he  said  they  had  taken  Canada.  I  then  cried 
murder !  with  the  hope  of  raising  assistance — this  they  soon  stopped 
by  seizing  me  by  the  throat  and  chocking  me — I  was  forced  to  suomit 
and  go  with  them.  The  only  gleam  of  hope  I  then  had,  was  that  I 
possibly  might  make  my  escape.  I  was  then  taken  over  to  Detroit, 
and  put  into  prison,  where  I  remained  three  days;  during  which  time 
^ey  put  an  iron  collar  round  my  neck,  with  a  chain  running  down 
each  arm,  fastened  to  a  ring  above  my  elbows;  and  anodber  one 
ficross  my  back,  connected  with  each  of  these,  which  they  could 
/ihorten  or  lengthen  at  their  pleasure.  Accoutred  in  this  way  we 
atarted  for  Cincinnati,  they  on  horseback,  and  I  on  foot.  I  had  a 
hard  time  of  it ;  particularly  in  travelling  through  the  Black  Swamp, 
in  which  we  travelled  the  most  of  one  night  It  was  a  cold,  damp, 
dafk  night,  in  a  road  lately  cut  out  through  a  thicket  of  saplings ;  the 
stumps  were  mostly  left  sharp  and  several  inches  high,  and  I  with 
deer-skin  mockasins  on  m^  feet. 

What  I  suffered  that  night,  was  almost  beyond  human  endurance^ 
In  the  bitterness  of  my  anguish,  I  several  times  cursed  my  Maker, 
end  every  thing,  and  every  body  else.  But  I  believe  my  guides  suffer- 
ed nearly  as  much  as  I  d^d,  except  my  trouble  of  mind.  When  we 
arrived  at  Cincinnati,  they  bought  sn  flat-bpat,  in  which  we  descended 
the  river. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  shaving  my  comrades,  (for  so  I  called  them) 
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611  our  passage.  I  several  times  thought  while  riiaVing,  of  killing 
them;  out  I  knew  if. I  cut  the  throat  of  one,  the  other  who  aiwaysf 
stood  by,  would  be  sure  to  kill  me — and  I  still  had  some  little  hope, 
that  after  I  got  to  New  Albany,  J  might  again  escape.  We  arrivea  at 
New  Albany  on  the  29th  of  March,  1821.  Here  I  find  myself  so 
strongly  ironed,  and  my  prison  so  clo^iejy  guarded,  that  I  give  up  aH 
idea  of  escape.  I  know  I  shall  die,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  be  hanged, 
m  cheat  the  people  of  New  Albany  out  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me 
hanged  yet 

Oh  !  my  poor  tnfe  and  children  !  if  it  was  not  for  f&em,  I  would 
not  care — ^for  I  have  got  to  die,  and  I  would  as  soon  die  now  as  any 
time.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  family,  I  should  not  have  been  here 
now.  My  love  for  them  will  break  my  neck  I  Oh!  that  cursed 
letter ! 


A   SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OP 
•     THIS  EXTRAORDINARY  MAN. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1821,  he  was  brought  into  courts  to  plead  to 
an  indictment  which  had  been  found  by  the  body  of  grand  inquest,  ko' 
the  county  of  Floyd,  against  him,  for  the  murder  of  Frederick  ^olte* 
The  Hon.  David  Floth,  presiding  judge,  and  Clement  Nants  and 
Srth  Woodruff  Esqrs.  associates. 

To  this  indictment  he  plead  not  guilty,  and  placed  himself  upon 
God  and  his  country  for  trial.  Reuben  Kidder,  John  N.  Dunbar, 
and  William  P.  Thommasson,  Esqrs.  were  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
and  Mason  C.  Fitch,  Esq.  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  government. 
His  trial  was  long  and  te^ous.  The  case  did  not  go  to  the  jury  till 
late  on  Friday  evening,  the  IStk  During  the  whole  trial,  the  court 
manifested  that  patience,  and  a  disposition  to  g^nt  every  indulgence 
to  the  prisoner  which,  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of,  that  does 
honor  to  our  judiciary — and  the  prisoner,  as  much  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, as  though  he  had  been  a  disinterested  spectator.  The  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  availed  themselves  of  every  legal  advantage  the  case 
could  present.  A  motion  was  made  for  a  continuance,  on  affidavit 
filed,  of  the  absence  of  material  Witnesses. — (The  object  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  stated  to  be,  to  prove  an  Alibi.)  The  motion  was  over- 
ruled by  the  court.  The  prisoner  being  a  foreigner,  a  motion  was 
then  made  ibr  a  jury  *^  de  me<Uat€Ue  lingua :"  which  was  granted. 
Much  time  was  occupied,  and  much  altercation  took  place  between 
the  counsel,  relative  to  the  mode  of  challenge  ;  and  it  was  not  till  forty 
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jurors,  set  aside,  for  cause,  and  twenty-four  by  percmtory  challenge, 
that  the  pannel  was  completed. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  was  then  entered  into ;  which  occu- 
pied the  principal  part  of  two  days.  The  evidence  consisted  princi- 
pally of  his  own  confessions,  strongly  and  clearly  corroborated  by 
circumstances.  The  prisoner  had  been  seen  with  Nolte  in  his  shop, 
late  the  night  before  he  was  missing — ^he  had  afterwards  been  seen  to 
remove  all  his  goods  ;  to  cut  down  and  sell  his  sign  and  wood,  and  to 
take  the  goods  down  the  river.  The  body  of  Nolte  had  been  found 
and  recognized,  with  the  print  of  an  axe  sunk  in  his  forehead,  and  his 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  eai^^a  large  quantity  of  bJood  was  found  under 
the  floor  of  his  shop.  The  body  of  Jenzer,  who  went  down  the 
the  river  with  him,  had  been  found  floating  down  the  river  barbarous- 
Iv  mangled.  Nolte's  goods  were  found  in  the  house  of  Dahmen,  and 
the  bunaloe  robe,  on  which  he  lay  at  the  time  he  was  murdered, 
bloody— even  his  purse  of  small  change  was  found  with  him.  Jen- 
zer's  trunk  of  watches  was  found  buried  under  his  stable ;  in  which 
was  found  the  note  for  $300.  All  this,  connected  Vith  a  full  confes- 
sion, when  on  examination  before  the  magistrates,  was  such  convin- 
cing, damnjpg  proof,  as  could  not  fail  to  remove  all  doubts  from  the 
mind  of  every  reasonable  man.  The  case  was  ably  and  ingeniously 
argued  to  the  jury  on  Friday  evening.  It  was  contended  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  that  his  confession  could  be  taken  for  nothing, 
having  been  made  when  he  was  in  duresse  of  imprisonment — and  al^ 
that  he  was  in  a  state  of  derangement  when  he  made  it 

Ahout  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  the  case  was  given  by  the  court,  to  the 
jury,  and  they  retired  to  their  room.  In  the  morning  they  returned 
into  court,  with  a  verdict  of  Guiltv  !  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
then  moved  the  court  for  new  trial ;  alleging^  by  affidavit,  that  they 
believed  if  time  was  allowed  them  to  procure  absent  witnesses,  they 
could  clearlyprove  an  alibi.  The  prisoner  was  remanded  to  prison,  and 
the  case  laid  over  till  afternoon,  to  be  argued.  The  motion  was  finally 
ruled,  and  the  court  adjourned  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At 
which  time,  the  prisoner  having  been  brought  into  court,  was  addressed 
by  the  presiding  judge  in  these  words :  "  John  Dahmen,  what  have 
you  to  say  why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  not  be  awarded  against 
you,  according  to  the  verdict  V*  He  stood  awhile,  and  seemed  almost 
suffocated  with  passion,  and  then  said,  **  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
which  the  court  will  hear — you  would  not  allow  me  time  to  get  my 
witnesses — I  have  been  deprived  of  a  fair  hearing,  and  treated  like  a 
barbarian."  Both  the  court  and  spectators  were  much  affected  to  see 
a  fellow  creature,  who  was  about  to  receive  that  awful  sentence  of  the 
law,  which  was  to  set  bounds  to  his  forfeited  life,  raging  and  raving 
•with  the  passion  of  a  madman — and  drew  tears  of  regi'ct,  for  the  de- 
pravity of  thfe  human  heart,  from  almost  every  one  within  the  sound 
of  his  voice.     The  court,  in  a  feeling  and  impressive  manner,  reminded 
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him  of  the  awfulness  of  his  situation — that  he  ought  to  be  making  his 
peace  with  his  God — ^that  he  had  forfeited  his  liie  by  a  crime  of  the 
most  aggravated  nature,  which  had  been  most  clearly  proven  against 
him.  "  Yes,*'  interrupted  he,  "  by  a  pack  of  damned  lies  !"  The 
court  then  proceeded : — "  It  is  considered  by  the  court,  that  you,  John 
Dahmen,  be  taken  to  the  jail  of  the  county  from  whence  you  came, 
and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  on  the  6th  day  of  July, 
1821,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four  o'clock  of  said  day ;  and 
there  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  be  dead,  dead,  dead ;  *  and  go 
to  hell,  and  be  damned  too/  rejoined  the  prisoner.  May  God  have 
mercy  on  your  soul ;"  "  and  the  Devil  too,"  said  he. 

He  was  then  re-conducted  to  prison,  cursing  and  execrating  the 
court  and  witnesses  all  the  way.  An  instance  of  such  hardened  and 
Heaven  daring  depravity  of  mind,  under  like  circumstances,  was  nev- 
er before  witnessed  in  civilized  society.  During  the  whole  period  of 
his  confinement  thereafter,  he  manifested  a  stoic  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence about  his  a|)proaching  fate,  that  astonished  every  one  who  had 
any  communication  with  him.  Whenever  the  clergy  or  any  pious 
person  conversed  with  him,  relative  to  his  situation,  he  treated  them 
with  a  becoming  respect,  and  was  willing  to  hear  theii:  prayer  :  but 
as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  would  turn  the  subject  into  ridicule,  and 
cursing  and  swearing  most  blas])hemously,  would  say,  he  ^^  wished  they 
would  keep  away  from  him  with  their  Methodist  Salvation  ;  that  he 
wanted  to  go  to  nell,  and  he  was  determined  he  would  go  there." 

Each  morning  he  would  say  to  the  guard,  ^*  well,  John  has  so  many 
more  days  to  live,  when  the  people  of  New- Albany  wfll  have  a  frol- 
ick  in  seeing  me  hanged  ;  but  I  will  cheat  them  out  of  their  fun  yet.** 
In  this  manner  he  continued  till  the  morning  of  his  execution.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  two  days  before  his  execution,  it  rained.  He  seemed 
gratified,  and  said  to  the  guard,  *^  they  have  a  wet  day  for  their  cele- 
bration, but  I  will  have  a  clear  day  for  mine."  The  night  before  his 
execution,  he  was  taken  from  the  jail  to  the  sheriff's  office,  and  closely 
confined,  lest  he  should  in  some  way  put  a  period  to  hi^  own  existence ; 
which  he  had  ever  declared  he  would  do.  The  morning  was  cloudy 
and  wet,  but  before  noon  it  cleared  away,  and  the  weather  became  fine 
and  pleasant.  Curiosity  to  see  so  extraordinary  a  man,  brought  peo- 
ple from  a  great  distance  in  the  country  ;  and  before  twelve  o'clock, 
the  town  was  filled  with  from  four  to  five  thousand  people,  who  had 
collected  to  witness  the  awful  spectacle.  As  they  thronged  around 
the  house  in  which  he  was  confined,  and  the  military  began  to  parade, 
he  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  smiling,  said,  **  they  make  a  great 
fuss  about  it ;  but  I  am  as  glad  to  see  them  as  they  are  me  !"  He  was 
attended  by  several  clergymen,  but  evinced  no  material  change  in  his 
mind  or  conduct  He  told  one  of  them,  a  Catholic,  who  conversed 
with  him  in  the  French  language,  that  his  punishment  was  just,  and 
that  it  was  right  he  should  die  ;  but  that  he  should  make  no  puVlic 
SS 
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confession — that  he  should  make  but  one,  and  that  would  be  of  all  his 
crimes  to  his  God. 

The  sight  of  his  coffin  and  the  knocking  off  of  his  irons,  seemed  not 
to  affect  him  at  all ;  but  when  his  clothes  were  presented,  he  seemed 
a  little  disconcerted,  and  reauested  that  he  might  wear  his  hat  and 
coat,  but  when  told  by  the  sheriff  that  he  could  not,  he  made  no  fur- 
ther objection.     The  procession  was  formed  precisely  at  one  o'clock. 
When  he  came  out  and  ascended  the  cart,  his  countenance  was  pale 
and  wan,  and  strongly  bespoke  the  inward  commotions  of  his  mind. 
The  dead  march  was  then  played,  and  the  procession  moved  with  slow 
and  solemn  pace  to  the  place  of  execution.      The  cart  halted  under 
the  gallows,  when,  in  a  voice  low  and  indistinct,  he  said  that  he  had 
told  many  stories,  some  of  them  true  and  some  of  them  false  ;  that 
there  was  a  book  of  his  a<itenture» published,  but  that  they  must  not  be- 
lieve it ;  it  was  not  true,  and  was  aone  for  speculation — and  that  there 
had  been  stories  in  circulation  of  improper  conduct  in  the  guard, 
which  were  not  true.     He  then  shook  hands  with,  and  took  his  leave 
of  those  nearest  to  him,  and  ascended  the  scaffold,  with  a  firmness 
which  astonished  the  beholders.     He  was  then  prayed  with  by  a  num- 
ber of  Reverend  gentlemen,  and  instructed  one  of  them  to  tell  the 
people  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say — ^that  he  left  the  world  in 
peace  with  all  mankind,  and  he  wished  them  to  forgive  him.     The  cap 
was  then  pulled  over  his  face,  when  the  sheriff  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  thing  more  to  say  1  He  replied,  na     The  cart  was  then  remove^ 
and  he  launched  into  eternity. 


JESSE  STRANG, 

FOR  THE  MURDER  OF  MR.  WHIPPLE. 

What  we  have  to  relate  concerning  the  celebrated  murder  of  Mr. 
Whipple,  is  founded  on  the  facts  disclosed  at  Strang's  trial,  and  on  his 
confessions  while  under  sentence  of  death. 

Jesse  Strang  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  was  brouefat  up  to 
hard  labor.  When  he  arrired  at  man's  estate  he  married,  but  -being 
naturally  of  a  restless,  depraved  disposition,  he  soon  left  his  spouse  to 
shift  for  herself,  and  went  to  Ohio.  Becoming  tired  of  the  western 
country  he  returned  to  the  east,  and  in  July,  1826,  arrived  in  Albany, 
whence  he  went  to  Cherry  Hill,  near  the  residence  of  P.  P.  Van  Rens- 
selaer, and  hired  himself  to  a  Mr.  Bates.  To  avoid  recognition  by 
any  of  his  former  acquaintance  he  took  the  name  of  Joseph  Orton. 

Mr.  Bates  kept  a  nublic  house.  About  the  beginning  of  August, 
Strang  being  in  the  bar-room,  saw  two  females  enter,  one  of  whom 
was  young,  handsome,  and  very  giddy  and  playful.  This  person  was 
not,  as  he  supposed  from  her  demeanor,  a  girl,  but  a  married  wo- 
man. She  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Whipple,  who  was  much  her 
senior.  As  to  her  character,  it  appears  that  though  her  husband  treat- 
ed  her  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  affection,  and  though  she  had 
borne  him  a  son,  she  was  the  slave  of  animal  passion, which  influenced 
her  conduct^the  more ;  that  she  was  totally  devoid  of  religion  and  mor- 
al principle/  Such  was  the  famous,  or  more  properly,  infamous  Elsie 
D.  Whipple,  the  first  sight  of  whom  lighted  the  flaipe  of  lawless  love  in 
Strang's  bosom. 

About  the  end  of  August,  Strang  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Van  Rens- 
*  selaer,  who  dwelt  in  a  house  in  which  Mr.  Whipple  and  his  wife  were 
boarders.  For  a  long  time  no  particular  intimacy  too^  placfe  between 
Strang  and  the  object  of  his  desires,  nor  did  any  part  of  her  conduct 
encourage  him  to  declare  his  feelings  toward  her,  which  were  daily 
gaining  strength.  But  near  the  end  of  October  she  held  a  conversa- 
tion with  him,  in  which  she  displayed  so  much  levity,  as  to  induce  him 
to  think  that  she  reciprocated  his  feelings. 

Strang  went  by  the  name  of  "the  Doctor"  in  the  family.  A  few 
hours  after  the  conversation  above  mentioned,  Mrs.  Whipple  proved 
herself  capable  of  making  the  first  advances.  She  accosted  him  with 
*•  Doctor,  I  want  you  to  write  me  a  letter."  Supposing  that  she  could 
not  write,  he  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  "  What !  I  write  you  a  let- 
ter 1"  "  Yes,"  she  rejoined,  "  1  hate  to  write  the  first  one."  Then 
desiring  him  to  consider  the  matter  and  write  that  very  night,  she  left 
him.  For  awhile  he  doubted  whether  this  her  proposal  might  not  be 
a  device  to  entrap  him,  but  the  recollection  of  her  manner  toward 
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him,  and  his  own  passion  gave  him  courage  to  comply.  We  subjoin 
this  model  of  epistolary  writing  to  show  what  qualifications  were  ne- 
cessary to  command  the  love  of  Mrs.  Whipple.     It  ran  thus, 

Dear  Elsie — I  have  seriesly  considred  on  it  as  you  requested  of  me 
yesterday  and  I  have  concluded  two  compose  a  few  lines  two  You  and 
I  thought  it  was  not  my  duty  two  right  very  freely  not  nowing  Your 
object  perhaps  it  is  two  get  sum  of  my  righting  two  show  two  your 
husband  as  you  ar  a  marid  woman,  and  If  that  is  your  intenshun  It  is 
mywhish  for  you  two  let  me  now  it  fore  it  is  a  thing  that  I  skoin  two 
make  a  disturbance  between  you  and  your  husband  but  If  in  the  outher 
band  It  is  out  of  pure  ofTections  I  should  be  quite  hapy  for  two  have 
the  information  in  your  hand  riting  and  I.  hope  that  you  will  not  take 
any  oflFen  in  my  maner  of  riting  to  you  as  -we  ar  pirfict  strangers  two 
each  outher,  but  I  hop  that  thoes  few  lines  may  find  free  exceptan  with 
you  and  after  I  find  out  your  motive  I  can  right  mour  freely  on  the 
subject  and  as  for  my  offections  thay  ar  quite  favorible  I  shall  expact 
an  answer  from  you  If  that  is  your  motive,  sow  I  remain  your  well- 
wisher.  Joseph  Orton. 

The  morality  contained  in  this  beautiful  piece  of  composition  was 
suggested  by  the  reflections  of  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the  letter  was  de- 
livered thereon.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  sufficed  Mrs.  Whipple  to 
indite  an  answer,  which  began  with,  ^*  Dear  Doctor,"  and  assured  him 
that  she  had  no  evil  design  toward  him.  Her  motive,  she  said,  was 
pure  love,  elicited  by  the  first  sight  of  ^his  beautiful  eyes.  Since  that 
moment  she  had  enjoyed  neither  happiness  nor  comfort.  She  had 
waited  long,  hoping  that  he  would  declare  himself,  and  now  desired 
him  never  to  leave  the  place  without  taking  her  with  him.  She  had 
long  been  of  opinion  that  the  passion  of  love  had  no  real  existence,  hot 
he  had  convinced  her  of  her  error,  and  she  solicited  a  continuation  of 
his  correspondence.  She  subscribed  herself  Elsie  D.  Whipple,  his 
ti-ue  and  affectionate  lover  till  death. 

In  answer  to  this  Strang  wrote  her  a  proposal  to  elope  with  him, 
promising,  if  she  would  consent,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  support  and 
protect  her.  She  accepted  the  offer  without  hesitation,  saying  she 
would  go  to  the  end  of  the  earth  to  get  him.  However,  she  was  un- 
willing to  start  till  she  should  have  obtained  twelve  hundred  dollars  for 
their  expenses.  In  a  subsequent  conversation  she  explained  her  plans 
more  fully  by  word  of  mouth.  She  had  always  been  desirous  to  keep 
a  public  house,  and  thought  the  sum  she  had  mentioned  would  h^ 
enough  to  begin  with.  Strang  objected  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
business,  but  thought  that  he  might  turn  his  hand  to  it  as  well  as  to 
anything  else.  He  proposed  that  they  should  go  first  to  Montreal,  and 
remain  there  till  Mr.  Whipple  should  be  reconciled  to  his  loss,  and 
then  proceed  to  Sandusky  in  Ohio,  where  they  might  be  married  by 
fictitious  names,  and  carry  their  project  into  execution. 
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The  wretches  had  little  opportunity  for  conversation,  and  therefore 
continued  their  intercourse  by  letter.  The  topics  of  these  were  the 
means  of  raising  money,  and  being  unable  to  hit  on  any  feasible  plan, 
the  infatuated  woman  at  last  proposed  directly  that  Strang  should  foi^e 
a  check,  in  Mr.  Whipple's  name,  on  the  bank  in  which  his  money  was 
deposited.  Strang  did  not  want  the  will,  but  his  education  had  not 
qualified  him  for  such  an  act  of  villainy.  Impatient  of  delay,  his  par- 
amour entreated  him  to  assassinate  her  husband  ;  thus  proving  that  a 
woman  makes  more  rapid  strides  in  the  path  that  leadeth  to  destruction, 
when  she  has  once  set  her  foot  in  it,  than  a  man.  She  proposed  that 
he  should  hire  some  laboring  man  to  do  the  deed,  or  faihng  in  that,  to 
do  it  himself.  If  he  should  conclude  to  take  the  business  in  his  own 
hands,  she  o£fered  to  procure  her  husband's  pistols  for  him.  This 
wickedness  was  entirely  the  suggestion  of  her  own  mind,  for  Strang 
had  never  intimated  any  such  intention  to  her,  and  though  she  had 
often  wished  for  ft|r.  Whipple's  death,  she  had  never  before  spoke  of 
murdering  him, 

Strang  was  shocked  at  the  proposal,  and  told  her  so.  He  said  that 
though  his  affection  for  her  was  not  susceptible  of  increase,  he  would 
rather  labor  all  hb  life  than  be  guilty  of  a  murder.  He  loved  her, 
not  for  her  property,  but  for  herself;  if  she  loved  him  well  enough  to 
become  his  companion,  he  would  work  himself  to  death  to  piaintain 
her,  but  if  the  possession  of  her  depended  on  the  murder  of  an  inno- 
cent man,  there  was  an  end  of  the  affair.  In  writing  thus  he  still  hoped 
that  her  suggestion  had  not  b.een  serious. 

She  answered  that  she  had  thought  Strang  was  a  man  as  resolute 
as  another  who  had  offered  to  kill  Mr.  Whipple.  This  person  she  did 
not  love,  and  was  confident  that  he  had  no  afiection  for  her,  but  was 
actuated  in  his  oflFer  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  her  property.  If  Strang, 
she  continued,  really  loved  her  as  he  pretended,  ne  would  have  con- 
sented for  the  sake  of  her  person  and  property,  and  that  he  might  live 
without  work  ;  but  as  he  had  refUsed  to  do  her  will,  she  had  concluded 
to  live  on  the  same  terms  with  him  as  before,  until  they  could  other-» 
wise  obtain  the  means  to  elope. 

We  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  while  this  intercourse  was  beings 
carried  on,  Mr.  Whipple  was  absent.  '  In  January  he  returned.  Ono 
day  in  the  February  succeeding,  his  wicked  wife  called  Strang  asid^ 
and  with  every  appearance  of  indignation,  told  him  that  her  husband 
had  struck  her,  which,  probably,  was  false,  as  such  an  action  was  not 
in  keeping  with  the  worthy  man's  character.  Strang  asked  if  he 
should  not  waylay  and  kill  the  supposed  offender,  and  Mrs.  Whipple 
eagerly  assented.  He  said  he  could  not,  and  she  then  desired  him,  if 
he  was  so  faint-hearted,  at  least  to  procure  poison,  which  she  would 
administer  herself,  being  resolved  to  near  such  abuse  no  longer.  Strange 
refused  to  do  this,  too. 

A  lew  days  after,  as  Strang  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Whipn 
pie  passed  through  with  a  bowl  of  milk.      She  stopped  and  told  him. 
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that  her  h«sband  had  just  called  for  the  milk,  and  ohserved  that  had 
he  consented  to  procure  the  poison,  it  would  have  been  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  administer  it  unsuspected. 

Matters  kept  on  in  their  usual  train  till  March,  when  finding  it  im- 
possible to  raise  money,  and  urged  by  Mrs.  Whipple,  Strang  bought  a 
dose  of  arsenic  which  he  gave  her,  and  she  put  it  into  her  husband's 
tea.  They  then  pledged'themsclves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  never, 
ttnder  any  circumstances,  to  betray  each  other ;  as  if  those  capable 
jof  such  a  crime,  would  regard  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.  But  whether 
the  druggist  had  suspected  Strang,  and  given  hipi  a  harmless  potion, 
x)T  whether  Mr.  Whipple's  constitution  was  uncommonly  strong,  the 
dose  had  no  eflfect  on  him.  • 

Strang  then  bought  a  quantity  of  arsenic  at  another  shop,  divided  it 
into  three  equal  parts,  and  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Whipple.  A  week  after, 
she  informed  Strang  that  she  had  given  her  husband  one  of  the  por- 
tions in  sulphur,  and  asked  if  he  thought  it  ^v;ouId  operate  taken  in  that 
manner.  He  replied  that  he  thought  it  would,  and  they  both  impa- 
tiently waited  for  the  result. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Whipple  refused  to  take  a  second  poisoned 
dose  of  sulphur  proffered  by  his  wife,  the  last  having,  as  he  said,  cramp- 
ed his  stomach.  She  told  him  it  had  had  the  same  effect  on  her,  and 
persuaded  him  to  persevere.  He  took  a  part,  and  gave  the  rest  to  his 
son,  while  the  guilty  mother  looked  on,  afraid  to  remonstrate.  By 
Strang's  advice  she  gave  the  boy  salt,  by  way  of  antidote,  but  the  pre- 
caution was  apparently  needless,  for  the  poison  had  no  effect  on  father 
or  child. 

Being  resolved  to  destroy  Mr.  W^hipplc,  Strang  applied  to  a  female 
slave  named  Dinah  Jackson,  and  asked  if  she  would  poison  him  for 
five  hundred  dollars.  She  gave  him  no  direct  reply,  and  on  being 
again  asked  the  next  day  if  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  do  it,  replied, 
**  No,  that  I  wont.  I  wont  sell  my  soul  to  hell  for  all  the  world.  If 
J  should  do  it,  I  should  never  have  any  comfort  after  it."  What  a 
moral  contrast  between  this  poor,  miserable,  degraded  negro  and  the 
young  and  beautiful  Elsie  Whipple  ! 

In  April,  Mr.  Whipple  being  about  to  start  for  Vermont,  his  wife 
requested  Strang  to  take  one  of  his  pistols,  or  a  club,  or  an  axe,  and 
^vaylay  and  slay  him.  She  even  pointed  out  the  spot  where  it  could 
be  done  most  conveniently.  lie  replied  that  he  would  think  of  it,  but 
took  no  measures,  and  Mr.  Whipple  departed  unharmed. 

Despairing  of  being  able  to  work  Strang  to  the  pitch  of  wickedness 
she  desired,  and  desperately  determined  on  murder,  Mrs.  W^hipple 
wrote,  in  the  presence  of  her  paramour,  and  with  his  assistance,  two 
letters  to  different  persons,  offering  them  five  hundred  dollars  to  kill 
her  husband.  But  finding  some  diiliculty  in  directing  them,  they  were 
never  sent. 

Mr.  Whipple's  absence  gave  this  abominable  pair  an  opportunity  to 
carry,  not  their  adulterous  intentions,  but  their  acts,  further  than  they 
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had  ever  done  be  Tore.  The  injured  husband's  return  was  not  suffered 
to  interrupt  their  criminal  enjoyment.  Pretending  to  have  business 
elsewhere,  Strang  left  the  house,  saying  he  should  be  gone  two  days, 
and  met  Mrs.  Whipple  at  a  place  of  assignation.  He  took  her  into  a 
wagon,  and  drove  to  a  public  house  where  they  put  up  for  the  night, 
in  the  characters  of  man  and  wiff».  The  next  day  they  returned  to  Al- 
bany, and  regained  their  house  by  diifcrent  roads.  The  expenses  of 
this  excursion  were  defrayed  by  Mrs.  Whipple,  with  her  husband's 
money. 

They  now  agreed  to  collect  a  hundred  dollars,  due  Mr.  Whipple  from 
one  of  his  tenants,  and  elope  without  further  delay ;  but  not  being  able 
to  persuade  herself  tcf^eave  her  child,  the  guilty  Elsie  desired  Strang 
to  shoot  her  husband  throujjb  his  window,  with  one  of  his  own  pis- 
tols. Strang  replied  that  he  had  never  fired  a  pistol  in  his  life,  and 
should  be  as  likely  to  kill  any  other  of  the  family  as  the  one  intended  r 
he  said  he  could  do  it  with  nothing  but  a  double  barreled  gun,  and  she 
sent  him  to  Albany  to  inquire  the  price  of  the  weapon.  It  proved  too 
high  for  her  means,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  to  buy  a  rifle,  the 
price  of  which  was  lower.  Their  course  being  now  fixed,  Strang  re- 
ported that  he  had  seen  persons  lurking  about  the  house  and  grounds, 
late  at  night,  and  apparently  with  evil  design.  This  he  did  to  divert 
suspicion  from  himself  when  the  deed  should  have  been  dt)ne. 

Mrs.  Whipple  furnished  him  with  money,  and  he  bought  a  rifle, 
which  he  hid  in  the  loft  of  the  privy,  after  which  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  infatuated  woman,  stating  that  all  was  ready,  but  that  if  she  was 
wiDing,  he  would  go  no  farther.  But  she  had  gone  too  far  in  crime 
to  stop  there.  She  desired  him  to  try  his  gun,  and  to  shoot  at  the 
mark  through  a  pane  of  glass,  as  she  had  heard  of  an  attempt  to  shoot 
a  man  through  a  window  which  failed,  by  the  glancing  of  the  ball. 
This,  she  told  him  might  be  his  case,  or  he  might  hit  some  other  per- 
son. She  furnished  him  whh  two  panes  of  glass  and  powder  and  baU 
for  the  experiment.  This  done,  she  dressed  and*  started  for  church. 
(It  was  Sunday.) 

Strang  took  from  the  butt  of  a  whip-stock  a  piece  of  lead  which 
he  cut  into  bullets,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  rifle  and  glass  to  the 
woods.  He  set  a  pane  upon  a  stump,  and  fired  through  it  at  a  mark 
on  a  pine  tree,  which  he  hit.  He  shot  again  through  the  glass  doubled, 
and  then  at  an  angle  with  its  surface,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  sat- 
isfied himself  that  a  bullet  would  not  glance  from  a  window.  After 
this,  he  secreted  his  gun  and  returned  home. 

When  Mrs.  Whipple  returned  from  church  she  questioned  him 
touching  his  experiments,  and  asked  to  see  the  rifle.  He  told  her 
where  to  find  the  weapon,  and  she  went  and  looked  at  it.  As  Strang 
had  expended  all  his  lead,  she  brought  him  a  bullet  saying,  *'  Mr. 
Whipple  is  loading  his- pistol  to  save  his  own  life,  and  I  have  taken  the 
last  ball  he  had  left  for  you  to  kill  him  with.  What  a  wicked  crea- 
ture I  am."    Scarcely  had  this  convereation  ended,  when  Mr.  Whip- 
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pie  entered  and  asked  Strang  what  the  people  said  to  lufk  about  the 
house  could  mean,  and  why  he  did  not  shoot  them.  Strang  said  there 
was  a  gun  hanging  over  the  door  for  that  express  purpose*  Mr.  Wjip* 
pie  told  him  to  be  sure  to  tut  and  hurt  them,  so  that  he  might  be  able 
to  lay  hands  on  them,  and  left  him. 

A  short  time  after,  Mrs.  Whipple  came  to  Strang  and  asked  if  he 
had  loaded  the  rifle  with  the  ball  she  had  given  him.  He  said  he  had 
not,  bi^  was  about  to  do  it,  and  he  did  so.  She  came  again,  and  be- 
ing satisfied  that  preparations  were  thus  far  advanced,  asked  him  fronoi 
what  place  he  intended  to  fire  on  her  husband.  He  answered,  froni 
the  roof  of  a  shed,  that  was  situated  belund  and  close  to  theiivindow  of 
Mr.  Whipple's  room.  She  approved  of  the  project,  and  promised  to 
roll  up  the  window  curtain !  He  asked  for  her  over-shoes,  and  on  be- 
ing told  they  were  so  small  he  could  not  possibly  get  them  on,  said  be 
must  have  a  pair  of  socks,  at  any  rate,  and  she  said  she  would  put 
them  under  his  pillow.  She  demanded  what  he  meant  to  do  with  the 
gun  after  firing,  and  he  replied  he  would  throw  it  Into  the  river,  or  the 
well.  She  also  agreed  to  give  him  certmn  signals  that  he  might  know 
where  the  different  members  of  the  household  should  have  bestowed 
themselves.  They  parted,  and  not  having  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
him  again,  slipped  a  note  into  his  hand,  directing  him  to  throw  tne  gun 
as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  if  any  of  the  family  should  come  out.  If 
we  had  not  read  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  White  we  should  say  that  the 
sangfroid  of  these  two  criminals  was  never  equalled. 

Strang  went  to  Albany  in  the  afternoon  and  lounged  away  his  time 
till  the  hour  for  the  consummation  of  his  crime  had  arrived.  About 
ten  o'clock  he  took  his  fifle,  pulled  off  his  boots  and  hose,  and  donned 
the  socks  Mrs.  Whipple  had  provided  according  to  agreement.  He 
pulled  off  his  upper  garment,  wrapped  his  boots  and  a  bundle  he  had 
brought  from  tne  city  in  it,  and  deposited  it  under  a  fence  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  house.  This  done  he  went  to  the  shed  before  men- 
tioned, and  by  the  aid  of  a  large  box  clomb  upon  the  roof,  and  took 
his  station  opposite  Mr.  Whipple's  window.  The  unfortunate  gentle- 
man was  sitting  at  a  table,  and  Mr.  A.  Van  Rensselaer  was  near  him  ; 
not  so  near  however,  but  that  Strang  could  fire  without  putting  his 
life  in  danger.  After  examining  the  priming,  Strang  put  tne  muzzle 
of  his  rifle  close  to.  the  sash,  took  deliberate  aim  under  Mr.  Whipple's 
left  arm,  and  fired.  Mr.  Whipple  exclaimed  "  Oh  Lord  !"  and  fell 
from  his  chair. 

The  instant  Strang  discharged  his  piece  he  retreated  three  or  four 
steps,  slipped,  threw  the  gun  from  his  hand  and  fell  from  the  shed  to 
the  earth.  He  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  audibly  thanking  God  he 
was  not  hurt  !  picked  up  his  rifle  and  ran  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  his  bundle.  Thence  he  proceeded  at  his  full  speed  to  a  wet  ra- 
vine,  where  he  buried  the  murderous  implement  in  the  mud,  stamped 
it  down,  and  strewed  leaves  over  it.  His  muddy  socks  he  ^sposed  of 
in  the  same  manner,  but  m  another  place.     Havmg  readjusted  his  ap- 


parel,  he  reg^ned  the  main  road  from  Albany,  went  to  the  house  and 
Knocked  at  fne  door.  A  female  slave  let  him  in,  and  told  him  Mr. 
Whipple  had  been  shot.  He  went  into  the  room  where  the  body  wa» 
lying  and  exhibited  the  first  symptom  of  guilt  in  turning  pale  at  the 
sight  of  it,  as  was  afterwards  specified  on  his  trial. 

Mr.Yan  Rensselaer  desired  Strang  to  take  his  gun,  and  go  round  the 
house,  lest,  peradventure,  the  assassin  might  be  still  lurking  about  it. 
Me  went  accordingly,  but  soon  returned,  and  was  sworn  as  one  of 
tlie  coroner*s  jury,  the  sitting  of  which  was  ac^umed  till  the  next 
tnofning. 

The  next  morning  Strang  averred  that  he  suspected  Mr.  Whipple 
bad  been  murdered  by  some  of  the  laborers  on  the  canals  and  gave  a 
minute  account  of  the  persons  he  said  he  had  seen  about  the  house. 
His  zeal  to  fix  the  guilt  on  strangers  aroused  the  suspicions  of  his  fel- 
low jurors^  who,  however  returned  a  vetdict  of  "  murder  committed 
by  some  person  or  persons  unknown.'* 

In  the  afternoon  Mrts.  Whipple  came  to  Strang  as  he  was  sfttmg  in 
the  kitchen,  and  was  asked  if  he  had  secured  "  that  piece**  and  the 
socks,  and  he  said  he  had.  Immediately  after  he  was  summoned  to 
the  Police  Ofiice  and  examined  on  oath,  touching  the  persons  said  to 
have  been  seen  about  the  house.  Here  he  added  perjury  to  the  Est 
of  his  crimes, -and  gave  a  plausible  account  of  the  matter. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Mrs.  Whipple  told  him  they  were 
suspected,  and  immediately  after  they  were  apprehended.  On  hi« 
several  examinations  he  stated  many  falsehoods,  but  at  last  admitted 
the  facts  relative  to  the  journey  to  Schenectady  with  Mrs.  Whipple,  as 
already  related.  He  was  then  fully  committed  on  a  charge  of  murder^ 
and  Mr.  Yates  to  whom  he  applied  to  act  as  his  counsel,  refined  to 
do  so.  He  then  employed  Calvin  Pepper,  Esq.  to  whom  he  confessed 
his  guilt.  He  also  desired  Mr.  Pepper  to  go  to  the  place  where  he 
h^d  left  his  rifle,  and  remove  it,  lest  it  should  be  found  and  furnish 
evidence  against  him.  But  to  his  father  and  step-mother,  who  visited 
him  about  this  time  in  prison,  he  strenuously  denied  his  guilt,  and  they 
engaged  Mr.  Oakly  of  Poughkeepsie,  to  assist  in  his  defence. 

He  was  visited  by  the  grand  jury  in  a  body,  the  next  June,  and  in- 
formed by  them  that  Mrs.  Whipple  herself  had  furnished  sufficient 
proof  of  his  guilt  for  conviction,  and  that  his  case  was  hopeless.  Thus 
reduced  to  despair,  he  sent  for  the  jailor,  and  confessed  his  crime,  with 
all  its  circumstances,  and  told  him  where  the  rifle,  socks,  glass,  balls, 
and  a  part  of  the  arsenic  he  had  procured  for  Mrs.  Whipple  might  be 
found.  The  next  day  he  was  conducted  to  Cherry  Hill  by  the  con- 
stables, accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  people,  and  showed  them  the  frag- 
ments of  the  glass  he  had  used  in  his  dreadful  experiment,  and  the 
marks  of  his  bullets,  which  were  cut  out  of  the  tree  in  his  presence. 
The  socks  could  not  be  found. 

Mrs.  Whipple  w^s  lodged  in  the  same  stoir  in  iail  with  Strang,  and 
near  him.  6y  persuading  the  jailor  to  leave  her  door  open  to  admit  a 
34 
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free  circulation  of  air,  she  was  enabled  to  come  to  tlie  door  of  Strtfng'tf 
apartment,  and  converse  with  him.  She  showed  no  penitence  or  com- 
punction,  but  reprimanded  her  wretche(f  tool  for  making  a  confession, 
saying  that  had  he  been  silent  both  might  have  been  acquitted.  Now 
that  the  dreadful  consequences  of  their  mutual  guilt  had  come  upon  him, 
his  feeling  towards  her  were  wholly  changed,  and  he  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  that  she  might  be  convicted  with  him.  He  hoped  that  in  this 
case,  theinflueipe  of  his  and  her  friends  might  prevail  on  the  governor  to 
commute  their  punishment,  and  save  them  both  from  the  ignomi&y  oC 
a  public  execution.  To  this  effect,  as  he  had  destroyed  her  letters  to 
him,  he  endeavored  to  copy  some  from  memory,  and  endeavored  to 
imitate  her  hand  writing,  but  was  unable.  He  then  copied  one  of  thef 
letters  he  had  written  to  her,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Pepper,  with  a  Be- 
quest that  it  might  be  hidden  at  Cherry  Hill,  so  that  he  might  direct  ai 
search  to  be  made  for  it     Mr.  Pepper  took  the  letter  without  remark. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Pepper  and  the  District  Attorney  visited  the 
prisoner.  The  latter  told  him  that  he  must  not  hope  to  obtain  pardon 
or  favor  by  testifying  against  Mrs.  Whipple,  for  that  he  was  guilty,  and 
he,  the  INstrict  Attorney,  would  be  the  last  person  to  recommend  him 
to  mercy. 

Strang  then  resolved  to  have  his  coftfessions  rejected,  if  posrible, 
and  to  stand  his  trial.  -  When  he  was  arraigned  he  pleaded  not  guilty, 
but  all  the  circumstances  we  have  related,  that  admitted  of  proof,  were 
proved  against  him,  and  he  was  convicted.     He  suffered  accordingly. 

Nopositive  proof,  beyond  Strang's  confession^  could  be  found  against 
Mrs.  Whipple,  and  though  there  was  and  is  no  doubt  of  her  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  guilt  of  her  ignorant  and  miserable  paramour,  sbd 
was  acquitted.    She  has  since  married  again. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  adultery. 


GEORGE    ^WEARINGEN, 

FOR     THE     MURDER     0»     „,g     WIPE. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1800,  in  BeiTyvillQ,of  ^'Mnptown.  Fred 
crick  County,  Virg;inia.  His  father,  besides  being  a  weahi*^  ^*  ^"■' 
longed  to  one  of  the  best  families  in  the  state.  After  attendin^^&J?®" 
to  the  twelfth  year  of  his  life,  young  S wearingen  was  sent  to  the  Acad- 
emy at  BattletowQ,  where  he  comported  himself  to  the  satisfaction'  of 
hb  superiors,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  polite  learning.  Nor 
was  his  religious  education  neglected :  his  parents  were  Methodists,  and 
therefore^procured  for  him  the  instructions  of  the  most  eminent  preach- 
-era  of  that  persuasion. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  father  placed  him  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  county,  where  he  remained  six  months,  and  behaved  so  well  that 
pn  hb  departure  he  obtained  a  certificate  of  his  ability  and  good 
character  trom  his  principal.  After  this  he  remained  a  twelvemonth 
in  his  father's  house,  and  then  obtained  a  place  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  Washington  County  court  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  During 
the  fifteen  months  he  remained  there,  he  attended  so  strictly  to  busier 
ness,  that  a  pulmonary  disease  was  the  consequence,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  situation.  His  eiAployer  was  so  well  pleased 
with  Swearingen,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  expressing  his 
regret  at  losing  his  services. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  time  of  his  iHness  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  after  the  restoration  of  his  health  was  examined  by  the 
competent  authorities,  and  obtained  a  license  to  practice  law  in  Yir^ 
ginia. 

Toward  the  end  of  1821  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  his  un< 
cle,  John  V.  Swearingen  who  was  at  that  time  sheriff  of  Washington 
County  in  Maryland.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  and  boarding  in 
his  uncle's  house  ;  gaining  daily  in  public  esteem  by  his  assiduity  in 
business.  Up  to  this  time  his  character  was  excellent ;  he  was  tem- 
perate, seldom  or  never  profane,  and  not  at  all  addicted  to  the  vices 
common  to  young  men  of  nis  age.  No  event  of  any  importance  occur<r 
red  to  chequer  his  Ufe,  excepting  his  marriage,  and  a  previous  attach- 
ment to  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  engaged  himself.  He  became  es- 
tranged from  her  by  the  intermeddling  of  certun  officious  persons,  and 
the  engagement  was  finally  broken  off  by  mutual  consent. 

In  i  8£S  Mr.  James  Scott  of  Cumberland,  brought  his  daughter, 
Mary  Bcott,  to  Hagerstown,  in  order  that  she  might  attend  the  schools 
in  that  place,  and  boarded  her  with  Mr.  John  Y.  Swearingen,  in  the 
same  house  with  our  hero.  As  she  was  the  child  of  wealthy  parents 
and  of  a  very  respectable  family,  some  of  George  Swearingen's  rela- 
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tions  advised  him  to  make  prize  of  her.  Though  he  wM  at  the  time 
eSSjS  to  the  damsel  before  mentioned,  he  deter»toed  to  follow  their 
cSl.  and  paid  his  addresses  to  Miss  Sr-f  •  When  the  other  en- 
ga^cuicui  »»"  ^^  ^^„o„„*  onrl  i3u<f  were  roamed.  Little  did  the  pa- 
'^^'tfw^l^EZhX^  contribute  to  her  happing 

rent  think  f^\^^^\^^^  prove  her  destruction.  As  for  Swear- 
and  ^^P^^^j^^k^^  common  one,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  moral 
y^S^^^J^lJced  on  an  affectionate  and  inexperienced  girl.  However^ 
il^MSkher  home,  to  his  uncle's  house,  where  they  lived  together  har- 
moniously till  1826  when  he  removed  her  to  a  house  of  his  .own. 

For  awhile  Swearingen's  habits  continued  to  be  regular,  and  if 
be  was  not  a  truly  loving  husband,  he  was  at  least  a  kind  one.  He 
lived  with  her  in  peace,  neither  contradicting,  denying  her  anythuig^ 
nor  setting  bounds  to  her  expenses.  But,  as  she  was  a  thoughtless, 
heedless  woman,  as  might  be  expected  from  her  age,  and  was  con- 
stantly desiring  to  visit  her  relations  in  Cumberland,  their  harmony 
was  ere  long  interrupted.  It  became  apparent  to  his  neighbors  ana 
friends,  that  he  would  gladly  have  been  rid  of  her. 

When  they  had  been  married  nearly  two  years,  she,  being  then  at 
her  father's  house,  gave  him  a  daughter.  Her  own  and  her  child's  ill 
health  kept  her  absent  from  her  husband  six  months,  during  which  he 
more  than  once  transgressed  the  marriage  law,  according  to  his  own 
confession.  At  this  time  he  began  to  associate  with  lewd  and  lascivi^ 
Qus  women,  a  habit  to  which  he  owed  his  utter  ruin. 

As  yet  these  irregularities  were  covered  with  a  veil  of  decent  mys- 
tery, and  his  wife  returned  home  with  him,  unsuspecting.  Shortly 
after  her  return  her  father  died  suddenly,  and  Swearingen  administered 
on  the  estate,  at  the  request  of  his  mother-in-law.  Some  time  ailer 
this,  Mrs.  Scott  sent  another  of  her  daughters  to  school  in  Hagers- 
town,  and  confided  her  to  the  care  of  Swearingen.  .These  circun^- 
stances  serve  to  prove  that  he  had  the  confidence  of  his  mother-in- 
law  up  to  this  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  being  a  candidate  for  the 
sheriffalty,  attended  public  meeting^,  visited  private  houses,  and,  in 
short,  used  every  means  to  ensure  his  election. 

In  June,  1827,  while  his  wife  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  her  mother, 
Swearingen  became  acquainted  with  his  infamous  paramour,  the  since 
celebrated  Rachel  Cunningham.  The  prevalent  belief  that  this  wo- 
man was  exceedingly  beautiful,  well  educated,  and  fascinating  in  h^ 
manners,  is  unfounded.  She  was  an  ignorant,  vulgar  prostitute  of  the 
lowest  grade,  with  no  other  attraction  than  a  very  moderate  share  of 
personal  beauty.  She  had  had  an  illegitimate  son  years  before  Swear^ 
mgen  saw  her>  and  at  the  time  he  first  knew  her  received  the  virits  of 
high  and  low.  It  seems  strange  that  a  man  of  Beimfly,  property  and 
respectability  should  form  an  attachment  to  such  an  object,  but  such 
was  the  case.  Such  as  she  was  Swearingen  saw  and  loved  her. 
He  first  called  at  the  house  where  she  resided  with  her  brother  to 
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liire  her  to  wash  a&d  mend  for  him,  one  of  her  aTOc^tions  being  that  of 
laundress.  Soon  after  he  took  her  with  him  to  a  camp  meeting,  in  a 
barouche.  It  seemif  he  was  but  an  indifferent  driver,  for  on  his  return 
he  ran  the  vehicle  against  a  stump,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  hurt  his  ig- 
noble mistress.  About  this  time  her  conduct  became  so  publicly  scan- 
dalous that  her  landlord  gave  her  notice  to  quit,  of  which  she  com^- 
plained  to  Swearingen,  whose  sympathies  were  thereby  more  stron^y 
excited  in  her  behalf.  He  furnished  her  with  the  means  to  hire  a  sin- 
gle apartment,  where  he  visited  her  constantly,  supported  and  protected 
her.  On  one  occasion  he  severely  horsewhipped  a  negro  woman  for 
speaking  to  her  as  she  deserved. 

Bringing  bis  wife  back  from  Cumberland,  Swearingen  upset  the  gig 
in  which  they  rode,  over  a  steep  bank  on  Martin's  Mountain.  Mrs. 
Swearingen  was  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance,  much*  bruised, 
and  otherwise  sorely  wounded,  but  her  husband  and  child  suffered  no 
injury.  Her  head  struck  foremost  on  an  oak  stump,  was  deeply  cut, 
and  she  bled  profusely.  For  some  days  her  case  was  considered 
doubtfuL  However,  neither  she  nor  her  mother  imputed  the  occur- 
rence to  design.  They  made  no  complaint ;  on  the  contrary,  Mrs. 
Scott  often  solicited  Swearingen  to  give  up  his  pretensions  to  office, 
and  live  near  or  with  her  in  Cumberland.  Mrs.  Swearingen  continued 
to  repose  full  confidence  in  her  spouse,  insomuch  that  she  gave  him  a 
fee  simple  of  her  inheritance,  in  order  to  enhance  his  credit  and  ena-« 
ble  him  to  procure  security  for  the  bonds  he  was  about  16  be  obUg^^ 
to  give. 

His  own  account  of  the  affair  is  this.  As  they  were  about  to  desn 
cend  Martin's  Mountain,  they  discerned  a  dark  cloud  before  them  that 
appeared  to  be  surcharged  with  wind.  Moreover,  it  was  drizzling 
aoQut  them.  Things  being  thus,  Mrs.  Swearingen  desired  her  partner 
to  return  to  a  house  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back,  for  the  sake  of  the 
child.  As  he  was  turning  the  vehicle,  with  Hs  back  toward  the  preci- 
pice, the  horse  caught  one  of  the  reins  under  his  tail,  which  caused 
nim  to  back.  A  wheel  came  off  and  the  gig  went  over  the  bank  ; 
Swearingen  jumped  out  as  it  fell.  He  immediately  ran  to  see  if  his 
wife  and  child  were  injured,  and  found  Mrs.  Swearingen  in  the  condii 
tion  already  related.  The  child  had  been  received  and  protected 
from  harm  by  some  grape  vines.  The  gig  was  turned  bottom  upwards 
and  the  horse  lay  on  his  back  in  the  shdls  as  if  dead, 

Mrs.  Swearingen  was  sensible,  and  exclaimed,  "  O,  George !"  Her 
husband  first  deposited  their  child  in  a  safe  place,  and  then,  lest  the 
horse  should  injure  his  wife  in  trying  to  rise,  cut  die  harness  with  his 
pocket  knife.  This  done,  the  animal  rose  and  ran  down  the  hill. 
Swearingen  then  ran  with  the  child  to  the  house  before  mentioned, 
and  obtained  assistance  to  carry  his  wife  under  cover. 
^  This  accident,  if  it  was  an  accident,  afterwards  did  him  great  preju- 
dice on  h]#  trial.  At  the  time,  his  enemies  imputed  it  to  design,  in 
order  to  hinder  his  election*      His  connexion  with  Rachel  Cunning- 
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ham  was  also  made  an  objection  to  him.  Yet  few  believed  him  capa- 
ble of  murder,  and  though  he  had  several  l^hly  respectable  compete 
itors,  he  was  elected  sheriff  by  a  large  majority.  As  for  our  own 
opinion,  we  think  the  upsetting  of  the  gig  was  accidental.  He  had 
before  upset  one  whom  be  loved  better  than  his  wife,  and  he  had  no 
interest  to  injure  her.  When  under  sentence  of  death,  he  called  his 
Maker  to  witness  his  innocence  in  the  matter,  though  this,  alone,  is  not 
conclusive.     Besides,  men  do  not  become  hardened  in  crime  at  once. 

So  bad  was  Rachel  Cunningham's  character,  that  even  Swearingen, 
infatuated  as  he  was,  had  no  confidence  in  her.  When,  in  the  next 
winter,  she  was  likely  to  become  a  mother,  he  let  her  know  that  he 
believed  she  had  been  faithless  to  him.  Thereupon  she  attempted  su- 
icide, bv  swallowing  a  large  dose  of  Laudanum.  One  of  the  neigh- 
bors inU)rmed  Swearingen  of  it,  and  going  to  the  house  he  found  her 
in  an  apparently  dying  condition.  The  physician  he  called  to  her  re- 
lief refused  to  attend,  swearing  it  would  be  better  that  she  should  die, 
that  Swearingen  was  insane,  and  that  he,  the  doctor,  was  too  much  his 
friend  to  do  anything  for  her.  The  sheriff  then  returned  to  the  house, 
forced  open  her  mouth,  and  administered  an  emetic  that  saved  her 
life. 

His  intercourse  with  this  abominable  woman  led  to  several  occur- 
rences which  afterwards  were  brought  in  evidence  against  him.  Hav- 
ing, at  her  request,  written  a  letter  for  her,  (she  was  incapable  of  wri- 
ting intelligibly  herself)  to  the  father  of  her  child,  he  heedlessly  ngned 
his  own  name  to  it.  Before  the  ink  was  dry,  he  perceived  his  enro^ 
ran  lus  finger  across  the  signature,  to  blot  it,  and  signed  her  name  over 
it.  However,  his  name  was  still  legible^  and  the  letter  was  afterwards 
used  to  his  damage,  as  were  several  others  he  wrote  to  her. 

On  another  occasion,  seeing  some  verses  inscribed  to in  a 

newspaper,  he  cut  them  out,  erased  the  name,  substituted  "  To  Ra* 
chel"  in  its  place,  and  wrote  "  Geoi^"  at  the  bottom.  When  her  ef- 
fects were  seized  by  the  sheriff,  his  successor,  these  verses  were  found 
in  her  trunk,  and  once  more  found  their  way  into  a  newspaper.  Here 
they  are. 

TO    RACHEL. 

I've  seen  the  darkened,  waving  cloud 

Curl  o'er  the  sky  at  night : 
And  still,  beneath  the  mantle  proud 
The  stars  were  dazzling  bright. 
Still  I  can  see  that  lovely  eye 
Though  hid  beneath  the'mantled  sky. 

Still  I  can  view  the  smiling  beam 

That  glows  upon  thy  cheek  ; 
Those  chidings,  which  so  fearful  seem. 
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Id  BW6ete8t  friendship  speak. 

They  tell  that  thou  hast  still  a  heart 
That  ean  the  sweetest  charm  impart. 

Rachel,  I  swear  no  power  above 

Would  make  my  tougue  deceivOf 
Or  make  my  heart  forget  to  love, 
Couldst  thou  my  vows  believe ; 
No  power  but  thine  can  rule  my  heart. 
And  from  thy  charms  I  ne'er  can  part. 

Ask  of  the  angels  in  the  sky 
If  I  can  change  my  love ; 
The  cherubs  would  in  joy  reply, 
"  His  friendship  cannot  rove ; 

Believe  his  vows — thou  ne'er  shalt  sigh* 
Nor  tears  fall  Irom  thine  angel  eye." 

Rachel,  I  love  but  thee  alone  ; 

I  cannot  view  another's  charms ; 
That  love  which  I  can  call  my  own 
Is  that  which  fond  affection  warms. 
Then  -Lady,  smile  again  in  peacet 
And  let  thy  doubts  and  chidings  cease. 

Georok. 

Much  cannot  be  justly  said  in  praise  of  this  namby-pamby,  but  as 
those  lines  which  have  any  meaning  at  all,  happened  to  coincide  with 
Swearingen's  feelings,  the  whole  pleased  his  fancy  prodigiously. 

*'Geoi^e'^  also  employed  a  painter  to  take  her  likeness,  but  the 
artist,  discovering  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties,  became  disgust- 
ed and  refused  to  finish.it.  We  have  seen  a  fac  simile,  and  if  the  out- 
lines, even,  are  correct,  Rachel  Cunningham  had  no  more  pretension 
to  beauty  than  the  female  ourang-outang  lately  brought  over.  Indeed 
the  ape  is  insulted  by  the  comparison. 

Swearingen's  attachment  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  his  almost  broken-hearted  fa* 
ther,  who  was  at  the  time  dangerously  ill.  The  old  gentleman  im- 
plored his  lost  son  in  the  name  of  every  thing  sacred,  for  the  sake  of 
reputation,  family,  friends,  and  self,  to  put  the  wanton  away.  His 
advice  was  disregarded,  and  so  was  that  of  a  committee  of  the  first 
men  in  the  country,  among  whom  were  two  of  his  uncles.  The^  sent 
for  him,  and  after  a  world  of  useless  advice  informed  him,  that  for  the 
honor  of  the  neighborhood,  they  would  take  measures  to  remove  his 
harlot,  if  he  continued  recusant.  To  this  he  replied  that  the  matter 
was  in  nowise  connected  with  his  official  duties  or  obligations,  and  that 
they  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  his  private  aifurs.     Howbeit,  he  was 
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willing  to  resign  his  office  If  they  were  dissatisfied  with  him*  Hid 
uncles  persisted  to  remonstrate,  till,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  wept 
aloud  ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail. 

The  intercession  of  Mrs.  Scott  in  her  daughter's  behalf  had  no 
better  eflTect.  When  she  heard  of  Swearingen's  illicit  connexion  she 
came  to  Hagerstown  and  entreated  him  to  put  Rachel  Cunningham 
away,  at  the  same  time  saying  she  had  no  other  reproach  to  make. 
She  threatened  to  take  her  daughter  home  with  her  if  he  refused. 
He  made  no  answer,  and  she  did  take  Mrs.  Swearingen  away,  with** 
out  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  husband  or  herself.  In  this,  the 
good  lady  was  certainly  indiscreet,  for  no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere 
between  husband  and  wife  in  any  case  but  that  of  personal  violence^ 
but  if  ever  there  was  excuse  for  such  a  proceeding,  she  had  it. 

By  this  time  the  infamous  cause  of  ail  this  trouble  had  removed  to 
a  new  house  that  Swearingen  had  built  expressly  for  her  reception, 
where,  however,  she  did  not  remain  long.  As  soon  as  the  gentleman 
who  was  her  next  neighbor,  discovered  her  residence,  he  wrote  to  re- 
quest her  keeper  to  remove  h^r,  on  account  of  the  bad  example  she 
presented  to  his  daughters.  The  sheriff  promised  to  remove  her,  and 
was  speedily  compelled  to  keep  his  woro.  The  mob  being  about  to 
demolish  the  house,  he  took  her  to  his  own,  and  kept  her  there  five 
days  for  fear  she  should  be  torn  in  pieces.  She  wavnot  safe,  even 
with  him :  the  threat  was  renewed,  and  the  infatuated  man  procured 
weapons ;  resolved  to  defend  her  to  the  last  extremity.  But  by  the 
advice  of  a  friend  he  gave  over  his  desperate  intention,  and  took  her 
to  his  father's  dwelling,  where  there  were  none  but  servants  at  the 
time.  He  then  went  to  Cumberland  and  told  his  wife  he  had  sent 
her  rival  away,  whereupon  she  joyfully  consented  to  return  home  with 
him. 

He  soon  again  sought  the  foul  embraces  of  the  courtezan.  Being 
advised  by  his  father's  overseer  to  abandon  her,  he  promised  to  think 
of  it,  and  took  her  to  a  tavern  near  Charlestown  where  he  left  her, 
provided  with  money,  for  sometime.  During  this  period  she  visited 
Charlestown,  and  calling  herself  Mrs.  Swearingen,  was  invited  to  visit 
several  respectable  famiUes.  The  true  Mrs.  Swearingen,  it  should  be 
observed,  had  never  been  in  that  part  of  the  country.  For  a  while, 
the  shameless  played  her  part  well,  calling  Mrs.  Scott  mother,  and 
answering  all  questions  touching  the  family  with  equal  facility  and  as- 
surance. At  last  she  was  discovered,  and  wrote  to  her  dupe,  who  pro- 
vided her  with  a  new  lodging,  whence  she  was  once  more  compelled 
to  remove,  at  short  warning.  In  short,  after  being  obliged  to  remove 
her  several  times  from  place  to  place,  and  being  himself  threatened 
with  public  shame,  he  finally  fixed  her  with  a  person  named  Bargdoll, 
one  of  his  tenants,  at  a  place  called  the  Tevis  Farm ;  six  miles  from 
Hagerstown.  There  he  continued  to  visit  her,  sometimes  staying 
three  or  foiu*  days  together.  He  accounted  to  his  wife  for  his  absence 
by  pretending  official  business. 
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in  August,  1828,  Mrs.  Swearingen  visited  her  mother  in  Cumber- 
land. In  September  her  huaband  went  to  brinff  ber  home  again. 
They  had  necessarily  to  cross  a  small  stream,  and  there,  it  was  alleged 
on  ms  trial,  the  husband  attempted  to  drown  his  wife.  But  as  she 
said  nothing  of  it  to  one  of  her  relations,  at  whose  house  they  lodged 
that  night,  and  as  she  showed  no  displeasure,  it  is  probable  that  such 
was  not  the  fact. 

They  travelled  on  horseback,  and  the  next  day  their  road  brought 
them  near  the  Tevis  Farm.  They  were  si^en  approaching  it.  This 
was  on  the  8th  of  September. 

A  man  who  was  conducting  a  drove  of  cattle  from  Ha^erstown, 
found  Swearingen  sitting  beside  his  wife's  dead  body,  with  his  child  in 
his  arms,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  house  where  Rachel  Cunningham 
was.  The  sheriff  told  this  person  that  Mrs.  Swearingen  had  been 
thrown  from  her  horse,  and  desired  him  to  keep  on  to  Cresaptown, 
(which  was  near,)  and  send  one  Robert  Kyle  to  bleed  her.  He  did 
so,  and  Kyle  soon  arrived.  They  got  a  cart,  placed  the  corpse  in  it, 
and  carried  it  to  the  house  of  Vlts,  Cresap,  Swearingen's  aunt,  in 
Cresaptown.  The  coroner's  inquest  sat  on  the  bod;^,  and  finding  that 
the  knees  of  the  horse  she  had  ridden  were  cut,  as  if  by  a  fall,  found 
a  verdict  of  **  came  to  her  death  by  an  act  of  Providence.'' 

While  the  jury  were  sitting,  Swearingen  was  informed  that  one  of 
the  women  had  said  his  wife  had  received  an  internal  injury,  but  that 
the  jury  had  paid  no  attetidoia  to  her.     lie  accompanied  the  funeral 

Erocession  to  Cumberland,*  where  the  body  was  interred,  without  ez- 
ibiting  compunction  or  feeling.  ^ 

The  i^xt  day  violent  suspicions  arose,  founded  on  the  remarks  of 
the  women  who  had  seen  the  body,  that  the  deceased  had  come  to  her 
death  by  foul  means.  A  Mr.  Reid  proposed  to  Swearingen  to  have  ' 
the  corpse  taken  up  and  examined,  out  he  refused,  alleging  that  he 
was  averse  to  an  indecent  exposure.  He  said,  however,  he  would 
consult  Mrs.  Scott,  but  did  not  do  so.  He  asked  another  person's 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  was  advised  to  permit  the  examination. 
The  same  man  told  him,  that  Mrs.  Scott  suspected  not  him,  but  Ra- 
chel Cunningham,  of  having  killed  her  daughter.  His  brother  con* 
suited  Mrs.  Scott,  at  his  request,  and  returned  with  the  old  lady's  dec* 
kration  that  rather  than  have  her  daughter  exposed,  she  would  cause 
her  to  be  taken  up,  and  reinterred  in  her  cellar.  They  then  went  to- 
gether to  Mr.  Reid  and  told  him  of  Mrs.  Scott's  determination.  He 
observed  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  Rachel  Cunningham  had  been 
at  Tevis  Farm  when  the  accident  happeped.  The  younger  Swearin- 
gen ixistantly  replied  that  she  was  not  there,  and  that  he  defied  any 
Qxie  to  prove  it.  He  merely  affirmed  what  his  brother  had  told  him 
and  he  oelieved.  The  sheriff  bade  him  hush— -and  told  him  that  she 
was  there,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  spoke  incoherently 
and  in  confusion.  •« 
The  two  Swearing«n%thcn  repaired  to  Mrs.  Scott's  house,  while 
So 
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Mr.  Rcid  went  to  sunniioh  a  juty.  The  body  was  ^yahtteire^  for  dSt* 
eectionv  and  Swcaringen  was  invited  to  attend.  After  the  disscctioD^ 
fh'Q  surgeons  and  physicians  decided  that,  from  the  state  of  the  body, 
they  could  form  no  opinion  respecting  the  causes  of  her  death. 

Fearing  that  the  suspicions  now  prevalent  would  have  consequent 
ees  dangerous  to  his  chere  amie^  the  criminal  went  to  Tevis  Farm  to 
take  her  away.  If  bis  confessipn  is  to  be  believed,  she  said  to  Umr 
"  Georffe,  why,  in  the  namie  of  God,  if  you  had  any  idea  of  killini^ 
Mary,  didn't  you  tell  me  1  I  could  have  told  you  better — that  you 
could  not  do  such  b  thmg  here  without  being  accused  with  it,  especial- 
ly as  I  am  here,  and  so  much  fuss  has  been  made  about  us.^  To 
which  he,  as  he  said,  replied  that  he  would  have  told  her,  if  he  had  had 
any  such  intention,  but  that  his  wife's  death  had  been  sudden,  akiduii^ 
expected  by  him.  He  then  told  her  that  Mrs.  S.  had  been  lolled  by 
an  accidental  ^11  from  hisr  horse,  so  that  it  might  not  be  in  her  power 
to^  become  a  witness-  ag^ainst  him.  What  follows  depends  onoetter 
authority  than  the  word  of  a  convicted  murdterer. 
.  They  started  before  day,  both  riding  on  the  same  Horse,  ihtending' 
to  flee  into  Canada.  They  avoided  every  one  they  saw  by  turning  into 
the  woods,  till  they  came  to'  an  old  man,  of  whom  they  were  not  afraid. 
He  told  them  that  the  grand  jury  had  found  an  indictment  against  botH 
and  that  the  people  of  Cumberland  were  in  quiest  of  them.  lie  alsa 
told  them  of  a  by-road  to  Springfield^  by  which  he  thought  they  might 
escape,  and*  they  started  again  to  gain  it.  In  the  evening  they  were 
upon  it.  They  soon  arrived  at  a  bridge  which  they  believed  was 
watched,  as  indeed  it  was,- but  avoided  the  danger  by  striking  into  tHe 
woods,  where  they  lost  themselves  in  the  darkness.  After  long  tning' 
in  rain  to  regain  the.  road  they  let  the  horse  take  his  own  way,  whico 
brought  them  in  sight  of  Cumberland,  which  they  passed  unobserved, 
and  took  a  road  leading  to  Hagerstown.  At  daylignt  they  turned  int6 
the  woods,  secured  the  horse,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  on  a  blanket  they 
had  brought  with  them. 

A  minute' detail  of  their  adventures  would  be  entirely  uninteresting. 
They  moved  toward  Kentucky,  Swearingen  calling  himself  Campbell 
and  his  companion  passing  for  his  wife.  I'hey  were  often  taken  for 
persons  running  from  their  friends  to  be  married.  When  their  horse 
gave  out  they  exchanged  him  for  two  mean  ponies,  and  went  on  as 
fast  as  they  could.  When  they  started  they  had  but  little  money,  part 
of  which  was  in  eastern  and  part  in  western  bills,  the  latter  not  in 
very  jg;ood  repute.  When  their  current  money  was  spent,  they  had 
much  diflSculty  to  pass  the  rest,  and  whenever  any  dispute  on  the  sub- 
ject occurred,  they  were  always  abused  as  runaways.  But  they  were 
not  suspected  as  to  what  they  were.  At  last  they  arrived  in  Kentucky, 
and  at  Elizabethtown  the  sheriff  was  recognised  by  a  man  he  had 
known  in  Hagerstown.  This  person  asked  him  if  his  name  was  not 
Bwearingen.  He  answered  in  the  negative,  and  succeeded  in  con* 
Tincing  the  fellow  (he  was  a  slave-driver,)  that  he  was  mistaken.     He 
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wu  again  ratpected  ia  Owenville,  but  finely  arrived  safe  among  hb 
relations  in  tiic  Green  River  country.  He  told  them  the  same  story 
respecting  his  wife's  death  that  he  had  told  his  mistress,  adding  that  as 
be  nad  been  suspected  of  murder,  he  had  judged  it  most  prudent  to 
escape.  He  told  them,  too,  that  he  had  since  married  Rachel  Cun^- 
.ningham.  They  believed,  and  pitied  him,  and  he  remained  some  tune 
with  them,  his  concubine  passing  for  his  vi^ife.  He  had  land  there,  and 
thought  of  settling  on  it,  and  probably  would  have  done  so,  but  for  a 
piece  of  information  he  received  from  home. 

He  had  written  lo  his  father  for  money,  and  in  due  time  a  friend 
came  within  fifteen  miles  of  his  place  of  abode,  and  sent  for  him.  This 
person  gave  Swearingen  an  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  told  him 
that  the  governor  of  Maryland  had  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
great  reward  for  his  apprehension^  He  advised  the  fugitive  to  go  to 
Texas  with  all  speed,  and  recommended,  above  all  things,  that  he 
should  not  take  his  soi  disant  wife  with  him.  Swearingen  could  not 
think  of  deserting  her,  and  would  have  preferred  Canada  ^g  a  place  of 
refuge,  but  his  friend  overruled  him  in  both  points. 

When  the  criminal  was  about  to  denart,  a  scene  took  place  between 
him  and  the  partner  of  his  flight,  that  affected  his  friend  to  tears.  They 
went  and  embraced,  and  could  not  tear  themselves  apart.  At  last  ho 
tola  her  that  as  she  could  not  be  happv  without  her  cUld,  bis  friend 
fhould  go  to  Maryland  for  it  and  bring  her  and  it  after  him.  She  re* 
pSed  that  she  did  not  care  for  the  child,  but  was  willing  to  accompany 
nim  without  it.  He  objected  that  the  danger  of  detection  would  be 
doubled  should  they  travel  together,  bade  her  nut  be  uneasy,  and 
promised  not  to  forsake  her  entirely.  He  gave  her  money,  kissed  her, 
and  at  last  they  parted,  his  trifiui  accompanying  him  to  Shawnee^ 
town. 

At  Shawneetown  this  person  promised  to  take  care  of  the  woman, 
and  to  bring  her  child  from  Maryland.  He  was  then  to  take  them  to 
Swearingen,  who  would  wait  for  them  in  New-Orleans.  To  give  him 
more  time  to  do  this,  the  criminal  embarked  in  an  ark  or  flat  boat,  and 
floated  down  stream  very  slowly.  He  found  on  board  this  convey- 
ance a  newspaper,  giving  an  account  of  the  murder,  but  as  his  person 
was  not  described,  and  as  -he  had  called  himself  Joseph  Martin, 
he  did  not  fear  discoverer.  Bf  doing  a  little  writing  for  the  owner  of 
the  boat,  he  obtained  his  passage  gratis. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  New-Orleans,  he  was  seen  and  re« 
cognised  by  one  Ramsay,  who,  however,  at  first  said  nothing  to  him. 
He  might  have  escaped  ;  a  schooner  was  ready  to  convey  emigrants 
to  Texas,  and  he  had  engaged  his  passage,  but  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  leaving  Rachel  Cunningham.  He  prefened  losing  his  passage. 
Daring  this  time  he  saw  Ramsav  several  times  and  recognised  him, 
but  did  not  suspect  that  he  was  himself  known  to  the  other.  Finally 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  had  a  son  settled  in  Tex- 
ts, and  saceeedcd  in  getting  into  his  (ood  graces.      This  person  told 
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bim  that  be  might  get  employment  as  a  school-master,  and  gave  Um 
a  letter  to  his  son  ;  whereupon  he  resolved  to  leave  a  letter,  directing 
his  intended  how  to  follow  bimy  and  start  alone. 

He  bad  taken  lodgings  on  board,  a  flat  boat  and  wiCs  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  depart,  when  one  day  he  saw  a  number  of  police  offi- 
cers approaching ;  Ramsay  among  them.  He  saw  them  go  on  board 
another  boat  and  converse  with  a  man  on  its  deck.  Something 
alarmed  at  this,  Swearingen,  as  soon  as  they  left  the  boat,  slipped  down 
the  bank,  and  passed  along  the  margin  of  the  river  to  speak  with  the 
man  with  whom  they  had  been  conversing.  To  a  question  what  their 
business  had  been,  the  boatmen  replied,  ^<  they  are  looking  for  a  man 
named  Martin.  Is  that  your  name,  sir  1"  The  fugitive  replied,  **no 
sir ;  I  thought  they  wished  to  purchase  some  com.  We  have  some 
in  our  boat  to  sell.^'  With  that  he  returned  and  began  to  get  bis  ef- 
fects in  readiness  for  immediate  departure,  "^yhile  be  ^iras  so  domg^ 
he  looked  through  a  crack  and  saw  the  officers  coming,  tie  hastily 
threw  himself  into  a  corner  and  covered  himself  with  his  ^loak,  desir* 
ing  the  owner  of  the  conveyance  to  tell  any  one  who  might  inquire  for 
him  that  he  was  not  there.  Scarcely  had  he  time  to  do  this  before  the 
officers  entered  the  boat.  One  of  tiiiem  pulled  the  cloak  off  him,  pre- 
sented a  pistol^  and  bade  him  surrender  on  pain  of  death.  He  knew, 
he  said,  tnat  his  name  was  Swearingen,  and  be  had  a  warrant  for  him. 
The  other  confessed  his  name  and  surrendered  without  renstance. 
He,expecte.d  thus  to  put  them  o^  their  guard  and  render  escape  easier 
after  he  should  have  left  the  boat.  They  took  froijn  lum  a  dirk,  pistpl 
and  rifle.  According  to  his  own  story  he  had  procured  two  of  tli^se 
weapons  for.  venr  innocent  purposes.  He  had  bought  the  pistol  in 
Maryland,  to  defend  himself  and  Rachel.  The  rifle  he  had  gotten  to 
hunt  in  Texas,  and  he  had  obtained  the  dirk  as  a  makeweight  in  som^ 
trifling  bargain  on  the  river. 

As  the  officers  were  taking  him  to  the  Mayor's  oJ£ce,  Swearingei^ 
floddenlv  attempted  to  break  from  them.  Thereupon  one  of  theQ^ 
struck  him  a  severe  blow  over  the  eye,  and  the  wound  bled  freely. 
They  then  put  him  into  a  coach  and  took  him  before  the  mayor  wi^« 
out  further  difficulty. 

He  admitted  Uus  name,  and  that  he  was  the  person  indicated  hj  the 
proclamation  before  mentioned,  and  requested  to  be  sent  i9imediate)j 
to  Maryland  for  trial.  He  was  committed  to  jail  and  ^^ne(i,  and  le^ 
mained  there  two  months  without  a  change  of  raiment,  and  covered 
with  vermin.  As  he  did  not  hear  anything  of  his  paramour,  he  for  a 
long  while  thought  she  must  have  been  taken^  but  a  man  was  at  last 
confined  in  the  same  cell  with  ^im  who  told  him  she  was  in  New  Or« 
leans.  On  hearing  this,  he  sent  Tor  the  jailor  and  advised  him  to  have 
her  tak^i  too,  that  they  might  be  sent  to  Maryland  together.  The 
officer  informed  the  mayor  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  the  city  was 
searched  for  her,  but  she  was  not  to-be  found.  The  'fistct  was  tliat  tlw 
rery  precaution  taken  by  Swearingen  to  insure  a  meeting  l»d  caused 
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kim  to  miss  her  altogether.  The  friend  before  mentioned  (his  hroiher) 
had  kept  his  word.  Finding  it  impracticable  to  return  to  Maryland 
for  the  child,  he  had  immediately  taken  its  mother  to  New  Orleans  in 
a  steam  boat,  and  passed  Sweanngen  on  the  way.  Waiting  there  a 
long  while  and  hearing  nothing  of  our  hero,  who  had  not  yet  arrive^ 
they  returned  to  Louisville.     There  they  heard  of  his  apprehension^ 

The  reason  that  his  brother  was  unable  to  bring  the  child  from  Ma-» 
lyland  was>  that  another  brother  opposed  it ;  for  what  reason  does  not 
appear. 

After  having  been  confined  three  or  four  weeks  Swearingen  became 
melancholy,,  and  dropped  some  hints  of  an  intention  to  destroy  himself. 
To  prevent  it  the  keeper  put  him  into  a  very  small,  close  apartmeat, 
called  the  cache  hole.  Here  he  was  more  uncomfortable  than  before, 
and  when  a  ruflfainly  convict  was  put  into  the  cell  with  him  for  an  as- 
sault on  one  of  the  officers,  he  wrote  to  the  keeper  to  remonstrate. 
He  was  then  taken  out  and  lodged  in  the  same  room  with  the  chain 
gang  convicts,  who  are  permitted  to  work  abroad  in  the  city  every 
day.  One  of  them  told  him  that  vessels  often  lay  inany  days  in  the 
fiver  before  the  wind  would  suffer  tlft^v^  tp  depart,  and  offered  him  a 
saw  to  cut  his  uron's  in  such  an  mterim.  If  it  should  occur.  He  might 
gun  the  shore,  the  convict  said,  by  swimming.  But  he  thought  his 
mistress  was  in  prison  in  Maryland,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  her  over- 
came the  sense  of  danger,  and  the  love  of  liberty ;  in  a  wo^,  he  refus- 
ed to  accept  the  implements. 

On  the  6th  of  April  he  was  conveyed  on  board  the  brig  Artie, 
bound  for  Sfaltimore.  As  the  Artie  was  actually  detained  three  days 
in  the  river,  he  might  have  escaped  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  con- 
Tict  In  due  time  he  arrived  in  Baltimore  and  was  conveyed  to  Alle- 
ghany County,  where  he  was  fully  committed  for  trial. 

The  principal  facts  disclosed  in  evidence  on  his  trial  be»de  those 
we  have  related,  were  these.  He  had  told  different  tales  respecting 
the  manner  of  his  wife's  death,  one  of  which  was  that  Rachel  Cun- 
ningham had  struck  Mrs.  Swearingen  from  her  horse  and  IMed  her^ 
Thtt,  he  afterwards  declared,  was  false.  Another  fact  which  endan-, 
gered  Rachel,  was,  that  a  little  before  the  murder,  a  woman,  suppose^ 
to  be  her,  .passed  through  the  drove  before  mentioned,  ia  a  direction 
that  would,  apparently,  bring  \^t  to  the  spot  where  the  body  waa 
foond.  As  for  a  long  time  she  could  not  be  traced,  she  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  Rachel.  Howbeit,  after  Swearingen's  coo-i. 
▼iction  she  was  found,  and  proved  to  be  quite  another  person. 

Several  letteni  that  had  passed  between  the  two  principal  acttnv  ii\ 
the  tragedy  seemed  to  coimrm  the  prisoner's  guilt,  though  by  them- 
selves, thev  would  have  done  him  little  injury.  Blood  was  seen  on  his^ 
ruffles  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  He  explained  this  circumstance  by 
stating  that  it'fell  from  his  wife  as  he  lifted  her  up.  Those  who  saw. 
the  body  deposed  that  it  was  bruised  in  several  places,  as  if  by  blows. 
A  &11  might  have  accounted  for  all  this  excepting  the  marks  on  ber. 
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backy  as  he  had  stated  that  she  fell  on  her  face.  The  women  depoi* 
ed  that  she  had  received  a  severe  internal  injury.  The  strongest  cir- 
cumstance was,  that  Swearingen's  horse  and  that  of  his  wife  were  track- 
ed into  and  out  of  a  thicket  close  to  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
found.  In  the  thicket  a  spot  was  trampled  and  stained  with  blood, 
and  a  club  was  found  at  hand. 

When  Swearingen  was  first  committed  he  consulted  several  persona 
learned  in  the  law,  who  told  him  that  no  jury  would  convict  nim .  on 
the  evidence.  He  therefore  felt  easy  during  the  trial,  and  even  wrote 
to  his  intended  to  come  back,  as  the  trial  had  been  favorable  to  hins. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  she  had  behaved  well  since  their  separatioD» 
and  requested  her  to  bring  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  person 
with  wnom  she  had  been  living.  The  verdict  of  ^^Guiltt  or  murder 
IN  THJE  FIRST  nEOREE  I"  was  as  the  shock  of  a  thunderbolt  to  him* 
He  shuddered  and  wept  aloud. 

He  wTpte  again  to  Kachel.  We  shall  ^ve  her  answer  to  his  first 
letter,  as  it  was  written,  to  a  commas  to  correct  the  impression  that 
she  was  well  educated  and  accomplished. 

//enJertofi,  5th  September^  1829, 

Mr   DRAR, 

I  received  your  letter  the  1st  of  September  I  was  very  much  ssr- 
piseed  for  I  never  had  heard  A  word  of  you  And  never  expected  to 
near  from  you  Agun  it  relieved  roe  very  much  to  hear  from  you  I  seen 
great  eal  ot  truble  since  I  have  seen  you  after  you  left  me  more  than 
I  could  explain.  I  have  had  a  son  since  you  left  me,  three  o|*  fous 
months  which  caused  me  a  great  eal  of  troubel  I  was  A  bout  five  miles 
from  the  yellow  banks  in  the  countrv  I  ain  now  at  hinderson  I  hired 
A  boy  and  went  out  to  see  John  I  hiive  bee^  in  louiisvillp  all  this  sum? 
mer  at  Mr.  Dillers  I  am  afraid  that  letter  you  wrote  to  Mr.  diller  will 
ruin  me  for  I  am  Abliege  to  leave  there  on  the  account  of  that  if  you 
had  of  putt  it  in  crisup  town  the  would  never  been  nothing  mistrusted 
I  was  reseeved  by  evry  person  and  was  taken  in  the  first  (company  bsr 
tween  Frankle  (his  brother)  and  your  aunts  family  the  was  part  of  the 
money  you  left  me  tak^i^  from  me  Franklin  treated  me  scandleousand 
threatened  my  life  add  I  believed  if  it  had  not  been  for  John  he  would 
of  struck  me  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  I  had  got  quite  recon- 
siled  but  since  I  have  heard  from  you  I  am  as  unhappy  as  ever  it  my 
hope  you  will  get  through  all  your  troubled  and  come  to  me  to  bs  as 
happy  as  ever  you  must  know  I  must  love  you  very  much  or  I  would 
not  hav^  followed  ofter  you  the  day  I  left  you  I  thought  I  nevar  should 
have  got  over  it  in  the  world  for  it  had  like  to  have  killed  me. 

I  am  Afrud  after  you  get  cleare  that  you  never  will  think  any  more 
of  me  you  mentioned  in.  your  letter  that  I  must  come  in  there  but  god 
forbid  I  ever  should  for  I  have  seen  troubel  Anough  without  my  com- 
ing there  to  see  more  I  have  caused  my  friends  Anough  troubel  with* 
f>Ut  my  coming  in  there  stere  to  it  Afresh  Among  them  I  would  rath^ 


^r  go  three  thousand  of  miles  further  the  other'^wa j  I  stand  in  need 
of  nothing  at  this  time  I  have  plenty  of  ^vrything  I  have  sufered  A 
ip-eat  eal  on  the  account  of  little  James  I  have  thought  a  thousand 
tunes  I  would  go  in  there  at  the  risk  of  evrything  I  expect  he  has 
aeen  hard  times  since  I  have  left  him  I  intend  to  have  him  at  the  risk 
of  mj  life  let  it  cost  what  it  will  I  expect  the  people  blames  me  more 
thsii  they  did  tod  you  know  and  goa  knows  that  I  am  not  to  blame 
iiiMi  I  am  as  clear  as  an  angel  in  heaven  and  nofir  I  am  Agoing  Away 
And  I  dont  know  where  I  will  go  to  yet  Franklin  is  tnf'ned  evry  one 
of  your  friends  Against  you  so  as  they  told  evpything  About  you  tfiey 
ever  heard  or  knowed  About  vou  evry  body  knows  all  About  it  at  Johns 
Div  dear  I  neer  can  forget  you  know  I  have  seen  hard  times  with  you  you 
still  writs  to  me  you  are  the  same  but  I  am  not  the  same  the  has  A 
great  alteration  took  place  since  you  seen  me  John  will  be  in  there 
soon  t  wish  you  all  the  luck  this  world  can  Afford  I  am  glad  I  did  not 
hear  from  you  sooner  for  believe  it  would  have  killed  me.  god  bless 
you. 

1  remain  your  dearest  until  deth. 
Georgk  Swearingen^ 

Swearingen  received  this  elegant  epistle  a  week  before  his  execu- 
tk>n.     It  had  no  signature  but  he  knew  at  once  whence  it  came. 

He  slew  his  wife  on  the  8th  of  September^  1838,  and  received  sen« 
tence  of  death  on  the  same  day  of  toe  month,  1829.  After  his  con- 
demnation,  the  clergy  visited  him  and  offered  him  the  pardon  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  and  a  peace  the  world  cannot  take  away.  His  sin 
had  been  great — and  so,  eventually,  was  his  repentance.  Perhaps 
wishing  to  unburden  his  conscience — perhaps  wishing  to  leave  as  fair 
a  name  behind  him  as  might  be,  for  the  honor  of  his  family,  he  pro- 
eured  his  life  and  confession  to  be  written  by  a  clergyman.  His  ac- 
clourlt  of  the  murder  was  as  follows. 

When  he  and  his  wife  came  near  the  road  which  turns  off  from  the 
main  road  to  the  Tevis  Farm,  she  proposed  that  they  should  go  thither 
and  see  their  tenants.  He  observed  that  they  had  better  call  as  they 
came  back,  but  she  in^sted  upon  going  on  the  instant.  Accordingly, 
when  they  came  to  the  turn,  Swearingen,  knowing  that  she  must  needs 
see  his  paramour,  again  tried  to  dissuade  her,  but  she  wouM  have  her 
own  way,  as  women  sometimes  will.  Her  husband,  therefore,  dis- 
mounted, and  with  well  assumed  indifference  began  to  pull  down  the 
bars.  Finding  that  she  was  determined,  he  was  compelled  to  twhart 
her,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  just  displeasure.  He  put  up  the  rails  again, 
saying  it  would  be  as  well  to  call  at  another  time.  Mrs.  Swearingen 
then  said  she  had  heard,  and  her  mother  had  received  a  letter,  inform- 
ing her  that  Rachel  Cunningham  was  at  the  Tevis  Farm^  and  that  she 
was  resolved  to  go  there^and  see  if  it  was  so.  She  believed  it,  because 
be  refused  to  go  with  her?    As  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  she  gave  hiBk 
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harsh  words,  which  soon  brought  on  a  hot  quarrel,  and  she  turned  her 
horse  into  the  road,  calling  him  a  deceiver. 

He  took  the  child,  mounted,  and  followed,  while  she  continued  to 
reproach  him,  taxing  him  with  falsehood  and  broken  faith.  At  last, 
boding  with  passion,  he  pushed  his  horse  toward  her,  dropped  the  reins, 
and  struck  her  on  the  oack  of  the  head,  with  his  right  nand  with  all 
his  might.  She  was  just  at  the  beginnmg  of  a  steep  declivity  and  fell 
forward  on  her  forehead  in  the  hard,  flinty  road»  The  horses  did  not 
stop,  and  whether  they  trod  on  her  or  not  he  could  not  say. 

He  dismounted,  and  saw  with  horror  that  she  was  dead.  The  cries 
of  the  child  increased  his  confusion.  He  knew  not  what  to  do,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  infant  beside  the  body  and  flying  for 
life.  Having  at  last  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  he  bethought  him 
that  there  was  a  stony  place  a  little  farther,  and  that  by  taking  the 
corpse  thither,  and  giving  the  alarm ;  he  might  give  a  stronger  color  to 
the  supposition  that  she  had  been  killed  by  an  accidental  fall.  So  he 
pacified  the  child  and  threw  the  corpse  across  the  horsci  to  take  it  to 
the  stony  place.  Before  he  got  there  he  saw  the  drove  before  men« 
tioned,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  to  avoid  being  seen  by  its  conductors. 
Ere  he  reached  the  place  where  Kyle  found  him  with  the  body,  it  fell 
off*  three  times.  In  order  to  corroborate  the  tale  he  intended  to  tell, 
he  scarred  the  knees  of  his  wife's  horse  with  his  knife.  He  supposed 
the  bruises  found  on  the  body,  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  8^v« 
eral  falls,  or  by  the  rough  motion  of  the  cart  that  conveyed  it  to  Cres* 
aptown.  As  to  the  appearances  in  the  wood  he  positively  denied  all 
knowledge  of  them,  saying  he  never  left  the  road.  The  rest  is  already 
known  to  the  reader.  Such  was  his  story,  and  he  persisted  in  it  to  his 
last  breath.  We  again  repeat  that  such  declarations  are  not  entitled 
to  full  credence,  many  having  been  proved  false,  but  in  so  much  of 
this,  we  see  nothing  that  may  not,  possibly,  be  reconciled  with  the  tes- 
timony. 

He  went  firmly  to  the  gallows,  and  sung  a  salm  upon  it.  When 
asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  he  answered  that  he  wished  to  have 
it  understood  that  he  died  in  peace  with  God  and  with  all  the  world. 
He  had  no  fears,  and  had  no  doubt  that  his  repentance  would  be  ac- 
cepted.   The  scene  soon  closed. 

The  life  of  this  felon  presents  one  more  warning  to  the  vicious — 
another  proof  of  the  adage  that  quern  Deas  vult  perderty  prius  demeniai. 
He  came  on  the  stage  of  life  witn  prospects  more  than  commonly  flat-» 
tering)  with  fame  as  bright  as  any  of  nis  young  compatriots,  but  his 
career  has  riven  the  world  a  demonstration  that,  unless  sustained  by 
the  grace  of  God,  no  man  can  stand  long.  It  has  proved  that  the  e^e 
of  Providence  watches  the  path  of  every  one,  and  that  the  very  wis- 
dom of  the  wicked,  their  deep  laid  plans,  their  active  measures  to 
avoid  public  justice,  are  often  made  tne  means  of  divine  vengeance. 
In  this  case,  the  tongue  of  a  babbling  old  woman  proved  more  power- 
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ful  than  the  verdict  of  a  Ieg%l  tribunal,  and  so  excited  the  popular  in- 
dignation that  a  second  inquest  was  held.  When  the  skilful  were  un- 
able to  judge,  and  gave  such  a  verdict,  as,  probably,  would  have  alone 
cleared  Swearingen,  he  fled,  though  no  man  pursued,  frightened  by  his 
own  guilty  conscience.  Far  in  the  west,  and  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  detection,  his  own  brother  was  the  instrument  to  bring  him  to  jus- 
tice. Swearingen  wished  to  go  to  Canada  and  take  the  accomplice  of 
his  sins  with  him.  His  brother  dissuaded  him,  and  sent  him  where  he 
iras  more  likely  to  be  detected.  Again,  another  brother  disturbed  ar- 
rangements which  would  hav»  insured  his  safety,  and  so  managed  that 
he  did  not  meet  his  harlot  in  New-Orleans.  He  shifted  from  place  to 
place,  waiting  for  her,  till  the  avenger  of  blood  was  upon  him.  Let 
the  midnight  maurauder,  the  bloody  assassin  read  this,  and  remember, 
that  while  they  fancy  themselves  most  secure,  the  all-seeii^  eye 
overlooks  all,  notes  their  doings,  while  his  arm  is  uplifted  to  strike. 
We  know  not  what  became  of  Rachel  Cunningham. 
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SETH     HUDSON    AND    JOSHUA    HOWE. 

COMMUNICATED     BT     J  O  S  H  U  A     C  O  F  F  I  N»     ESQ. 

These  men  were  brotbers-in-law.  Hudson  was  a  man  of  goo^ 
edacation,  and  a  physician  by  profession.  They  came  to  Boston  from 
New-York,  in  the  year  1760 — and  began  busuiess  ui  partnersttp. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  previous  history. 

Being  unsuccessful  in  tneir  undertakings,  they  resolved  to  obtain 
money  enough  to  enable  them  to  establish  themselves  in  business  else- 
where, by  undue  means.  Accordingly,  they  forged  an  order  on  the 
treasury  for  a  considerable  sum,  presented  it,  received  the  cash,  and 
absconded.  They  were  pursued  and  apprehended,  however,  within 
the  limifs  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  indicted  for  forgery,  tried,  con- 
victed,, and  condemned;  the  one  to  a  public  whipping  and  the  other 
to  exposure  in  the  pillory. 

The  sentence  was  executed  in  State  Street,  in  the  presence  of  the 
multitude.  While  Howe  was  having  his  back  stripped  Doctor  Hud- 
son delivered  the  following  address  to  the  spectators. 

*'  What  means  this  rout,  this  noise,  this  roat  T 
Did  ye  ne'er  see  a  rogue  before  ? 
Are  villains,  then,  a  sight  so  rare 
Te  needs  must  press  and  gape  and  stare  ? 
Come  forward  ye,  who  look  so  fine, 
With  gains  as  illy  got  as  mine ; 
Step  up — ^you'll  soon  reverse  the  show—' 
The  crowd  above — the  few  below !  % 

**  Well,  for  my  knavery  here  I  stand 
A  spectacle  to  all  the  land, 
High  elevated  on  the  stage, 
The  greatest  rascal  of  this  age ; 
And  for  the  mischief  I  have  done 
Must  put  this  wooden  neckcfoth  on. 

**  There  Howe  his  brawny  back  is  strippiogv 
-Quite  callous  grown  by  Irequent  whipping — 
In  vain  you  wear  your  whipcord  out, 
JTou'II  ne'er  reform  a  rogue  so  stout ; 
To  make  him  honest,  take  my  word 
Tou  must  apply  a  bigger  cord. 

'*  Now  all  that  see  this  shameful  sight, 
That  ye  may  get  some  profit  by  it, 
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Keep  constantly  in  mind,  I  pray, 
The  few  words  that  I  have  to  say : 
Follow  my  steps,  and  you  may  be 
In  time,  perhaps,  advanced  like  me ; 
Or,  like  my  fellow  laborer  Howe, 
May  get,  perhaps,  a  Post  below." 

After  the  execution  of  the  sentence  the  culprits  were  discharged, 
and  what  became  of  them  afterwards  is  unknown. 


ALPHEUS  LIVERMORE  AND  SAMUEL  ANGIER: 

FOR  THE    MURDER   OF   NICHOLAS    CREVAT,   AM.  INDIAN. 

These  cruel  and  wicked  men  were  workmen  in  a  nail  factory  in 
Stoneham.  Tbe  unfortunate  man  they  murdered  was  an  Indian  ot 
the  Penobscot  tribe.  He  had  for  some  time  dwelt  at  St.  Frands,  in 
Canada,  where  he  married,  but  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  last  war,  re- 
turned to  this  state  with  his  wife.  He  was  known  to,  and  had  deal- 
ings with  several  American  citizens ;  yet  fearing  to  be  considered  as 
hostile  to  his  country  and  tribe,  he  obtained  a  passport  from  a  militia 
officer  of  rank  in  New-Hampshire,  and  came  to  reside  with  his  wife 
on  the  borders  of  Spot  Pond  in  Stoneham.  ^  This  happened  a  few  days 
before  he  was  slain.  He  erected  a  small  cabin  and  lived  after  the 
manner  of  the  descendants  of  the  once  lords  of  the  soil ;  that  is,  by 
fishing,  fowling,  making  brooms  and  other  small  wares,  which  he  sold 
to  the  whites.  Being  Uke  most  vagrant  Indians  addicted  to  intemper- 
ance, he  tendered  himself  obnoxious  to  his  neighbors  by  abusive  lan- 
^age,  &c.  The  dav  preceeding  the  night  he  was  muidered,  he  was 
insolent  to  certain  citizens  of  Maiden,  and  was  severely  beaten  by  them. 
At  the  close  of  the  day  he  returned  to  his  hut. 
.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  as  he  and  his  wife  were  lying  on  their  lowly  bed 
of  hemlock  boughs,  several  guns  were  fired  into  the  hut,  and  a  scene 
took  place,  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  barbarities  of  CreVay's  linbaptized 
ancestors.  The  poor  Indian  was  shockinglv  mangled  by  a  charge  otlai^ 
nails,  five  of  wnich  entered  his  body  and  limbs.  His  wife  was  shot 
through  the  body  by  one  or  more  musket  balls.  The  muzzle  of  the 
gun  from  which  they  were  discharged  must  have  been  placed  in  close 
contact  with  her  person,  as  her  clothes  and  skin  were  burnt  and  black- 
ened b^  the  explosion.  Yet  the  miserable  and  mangled  wretches  jes- 
ca^d  m  this  angonized  condition  into  the  woods,  where  they  remained 
till  morning.  They  were  then  traced  by.  their  cries  and  ^oans,  and 
carried  to  the  house  of  a  physician,  where  everything  in  the  power  of 
humanity  was  done  for  their  relief.  The  woman  was  saved,  but  the 
man  died  of  his  hurts,  after  ei^during  the  most  excrutiating  tortures  for. 
six  days.  ' 

The  morning  after  this  most  shocking  massacre,  several  charges  of 
nails,  bullets  and  small  shot  were  fouiid  to  have  passed  through  the 
hut,  and  lodged  in  various  parts  of  it.  The  boughs  on  which  the  suf- 
ferers had  slept  were  wet  with  blood,  and  fragments  of  cartridges 
were  found  about  the  cabin.  This  abominable  transaction  took  place 
on  the  night  of  the  Sdd  of  November,  1813. 

The  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  four  in  number,  namely,  the 
two  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  John  Winch,  and 
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Marie  Packard.  On  the  23d  of  November,  they  had  manifested  an 
intention,  to  use  their  own  language,  "  to  rout  the  Indians,"  who 
were  guiltless  of  all  offence  as  lar  as  they  were  concerned.  In  the 
evening  Jhej  were^  with  several  of  their  fellow  workmen,  at  a  gro- 
cery, where  they  drank  freely.  After  this  they  returned  to  the  factory, 
where  they  remained  an  hour,  during  which  they  avowed  to  their  com- 
panions their  intention  of  attacking  their  victims.  Livermore  loaded 
a  musket  which  he  kept  in  the  factory,  saying  he  should  go  armed. 
Angier  procured  ammunition  and  arranged  his  gun  so  that  as  he  said, 
'*  it  would  gQ  completely."  The  cartridges  procured  by  Angier  were 
made  of  a  paper  corresponding  exactly  with  the  pieces  found  in  the 
hut  the  next  morning.  Their  preparations  being  completed,  they 
avowed  their  object,  and  invited  theii*  fellows  to  accompany  them, 
and  on  being  refused,  Angier  reproached  one  of  them  with  coward- 
ice. Winch,  too,  said  to  Livermore,  that  he  should  fire  ^^  nothing 
lighter  than  lead." 

They  then  set  out  for  the  hut  of  the  Indians,  which  was  two  miles 
distant.  About  the  time  they  might  conveniently  have  arrived,  guns 
were, heard  ;  and  Crevay  was  slain  in  the  moment  of  slumber,  harm- 
less and  inoffensive,  in  a  way  at  which  humanity  shudders.  The  ruf- 
fian assailants  left  the  victims  weltering  in  their  blood,  and  fled. 
Packard  escaped,  but  the  others  were  taken.  They  were  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cambridge  on  the  3d  of  December 
following.  They  could  not  be  arraigned  because  there  were  not  three 
judgea  present,  but  they  were  informed  of  the  nature  ef  their  indict- 
ment, in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  prepare  for  defence. 

On  the  15th  the  court  convened,  and  an  indictment  for  murder  in 
the  first  degree  was  brought  against  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  Packard, 
who  had  absconded.  They  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  were  then  asked 
if  thev  would  join  in  their  challenges.  They  replied  that  they^  would, 
provided  the  wife  of  Winch  might  be  permitted  to  testify  to  a  fact  not 
m  any  way  relating  to  her  husband.  The  Solicitor  General  refused 
to  consent  to  this,  and  Winch  was  therefore  remanded.  The  trial 
proceeded  against  Livermore  and  Angier,  who  had  agreed  to  jom  in* 
their  challenges. 

The  fact  of  the  murder  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  only 
point  was  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  the  prisoners.  It  appeared  that  Crevay 
declared  before  he  died,  he  believed  Joe  Hill  had  shot  him.  He  had  a 
fire  in  his  cabin  at  the  time  he  was  shot.  Suddenly  some  persons 
dime  in  and  told  him  they  were  going  tg  kill  him.  They  suited  the 
action  to  the  word,  as  has  already  been  seen. 

James  Hill,  who  lived  about  sixty  yards  from  the  hut,  testified  that 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  ten,  he  heard  the  reports  of  three  guns  in 
succession.  The  s6unds  were  in  the  direction  of  the  hut.  He  looked 
out  and  saw  a  light  there,  but  not  so  bright  a  one  as  was  usual  Af- 
terwards three  more  guns  were  heard.  Elizabeth  Hill,  the  sister  of 
James,  bore  witness  to  the  same  facts. 
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Enoch  Huntress,  one  of  the  workmen  in  the  nail  factory,  swore 
that  Livermore  returned  to  the  factory  on  th^  night  of  the  murder, . 
before  eleven  o'clock,  and  went  to  bed  as  usual,  without  mentioning 
the  outrage  he  had  been  engaged  in. 

Mrs.  Winch  testified  that  Angier  boarded  at  her  house,  and  that  he 
came  home  and  went  to  b^d  ten  minutes  before  ten  the  night  the 
Indians  were  shot.  She  was  positive  with  regard  to  the  time,  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  looked  at  a  watch.  Winch's  house  was 
near  the  factory. 

The  rest  of  the  testimony  went  to  establish  the  facts  already  given. 

Besides  the  usual  remarks  touching  the  fallacy  of  presumptive  evi- 
dence, the  prisoners'  counsel  laid  much  stress  on  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Winch,  which,  if  believed,  would  prove  an  alibi  in  the  case  of 
Angier.  He  ai^ued  also,  that  admitting  the  testimony  of  Huntress 
to  be  true,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  Livermore  could  have  been 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  tragedy.  He  closed  the  defence  by  insisting 
strongly  on  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  prisoners  had  been  seen  going 
toward  the  wigwam,  or  returning  from  it.  - 

The  chain  of  evidence  was  too  strong  to  leave  the  prisoners  any 
hope  of  escape,  and  the  Jury,  after  a  deliberation  of  one  nour,  x^tumed 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  When  the  prisoners  were  adced  why  sentence  of 
death  should  jiot  be  pronounced  against  then>,  theu:  counsel  moved  for 
an  arrest  of  judgment,  on  the  ground  that  the  name  of  Hall  was  firat 
drawn  from  the  jury  bo?  of  the  town  of  MedjTord,  returned  uito  the 
box  by  the  ^ele^tmen,  and  that  the  name  of  Nathan  Bryant  was  drawn 
out  instead  ;  that  Bryant  was  returned  as  one  of  the  traverse  jury,  and 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  tried  the  prisoners.  The  counsel  coa-r 
tended  that  the  selectmen  had  no  right  to  return  the  name  of  a  juror 
to  the  box,  and  draw  out  another,  save  in  jcases  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  statute,  of  which  this  was  not  one. 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  any  inquiry  touching  the  selection 
find  jreturn  of  the  iurors  pnor  to  Ihe  venire  facia$.  The  coiui  were 
unammous  that  judgment  should  not  be  arrested. 

The  prisoners'  counsel  then  submitted  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  on 
the  ground  that  the  jury  had  been  misdirected  respecting  a  rule  of  evr 
idence,  viz  :  that  if  any  witness  for  the  government  had  testified  un- 
willingly, or  been  guilty  of  suppressing  the  truth,  his  whole  testimony 
should  be  rejected.  This  motion,  too,  was  over-ruled,  and  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced. 

Winch  was  tried  and  acquitted  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  though 
there  was  no  moral  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

The  sentence  of  Livermore  and  Anper  was  commuted  for  perpelr 
ual  incarceration  in  the  State  Prison. 


MOSES    ADAMS, 

FOR      TAE      lilURDER      OF      HIS      WIFE      MAHY. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1815,  Mrs.   Mary  Adams,  wife  of  High 
Sheriff  Moses  Adams,  was  found  to  have  been  barbarously  murdered 
in  her  own  house,  in  Ellsworth,  Maine.     The  fact  was  first  discover- 
ed by  her  own  daughter,  a  little  girl,  who  immediately  gave  the  alarm. 
On  entering,  the  neighbors  found  the  deceased  lying  on  her  right  sioe 
on  the  kitchen  floor.     An  axe  was  lying  near  her,  which  had  evident- 
ly been  the  instrument  of  slaughter.     There  was  a  mortal  wound  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  another  on  the  neck,  whence  it  appeared 
pieces  had  been  cut  entirely  out  by  repeated  blows,  and  the  shoulder 
was  broken.     The  jugular  vein  was  divided,  and  some  joints  of  the 
vertebra  were  cut  wholly  away.     Mrs.  Adams  had  been  in  her  life  a 
remarkably  mild,  amiable  and  discreet  lady,  and  this  horrible  butchery 
created  a  great  excitement,  as  may  easily  be  believed.     Circumstances 
concurred  to  direct  suspicion  toward  her  husband,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately taken  into  custody.     On  the  15th  of  June,  he  was  arraigned 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Seteell  E.  Tuttle  swore  that  at  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  day  Mrs. 
Adams  was  killed,  her  husband  walked  in  the  yard  before  the  house^ 
entered,  went  out  again  and  walked  about  as  before.  Between 
•  twelve  and  one  he  came  home  to  dinner,  and  sat  by  the  window  to 
cool  himself.  He  appeared  very  warm.  After  dinner  Tuttle  was 
cutting  wood,  when  Doctor  Adams  came  to  him  and  bade  him  go  for 
meal  to  a  mill  about  two  miles  off.  While  he  was  getting  the  bags 
ready  he  saw  the  doctor  pass  from  the  house  to  the  barn.  Then, 
going  in,  he  saw  Mrs.  Adams  sitting  at  table  in  the  kitchen.  Doctor 
Adams  had  on  at  this  time  his  coat  of  office,  a  kind  of  uniform. 
When  Tuttle  got  back,  after  four  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  twenty 
or  thirty  people  assembled  in  the  house. 

Elizabeth  Rice  passed  by  Mr.  Adams'  house  at  two  post  meridian, 
and  saw  Mrs.  Adams  sitting  at  the  window.  She  spoke  to  Mrs.  Ad- 
ams and  passed  on.  When  she  returned  she  heard  Mrs.  Adams  was 
dead,  ana  saw  a  crowd  about  the  house.  She  entered  and  saw  the 
Doctor  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  He  asked  her  if  it  were  not  a 
dreadful  house.  Being  requested  by  one  of  the  family  to  put  the 
moveables  in  some  safe  place,  she  set  about  it,  but  found  the  tea 
spoons  missing.  As  she  was  afterwards  going  home,  she  found  a  news* 
paper  near  the  road  side,  but  threw  it  away  again.  It  rained  that  night, 
and  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Rice  informed  a  Mr.  Nourse  where  the 
newspaper  lay.  He  got  and  dried  it.  At  the  request  of  Doctor  Adams, 
she  assisted  to  wash  his  family  linen,  among  which  was  a  shirt  with 
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one  of  the  sleeves  stained,  whether  with  perspiration  or  otherwise  she 
could  not  tell. 

iVilliam  R.  Ginn  saw  Dr.  Adams  on  boara  a  sloop  at  a  wharf  at  a 
quarter  past  twelve.  While  Ginn  was  at  dinniet  he  saw  the  Doctor 
pass  toward  his  own  house.  After  dinner  he  knocked  at  Ginn's  door 
and  asked  for  a  cigar.  After  that,  a  little  before  four^  a  woman  came 
and  said  that  Mrs.  Adams  was  dead.  Ginn  immediately  went  to  the 
house,  and  saw  the  cotpse,  in  the  condition  before  mentioned. 

Seeing  Doctor  Adams  coming  toward  the  house,  Ginn  went  forth  to 
meet  him,  and  told  him  that  a  horrid  accident  had  happened.  The 
doctor  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  as  he  entered  stepped  in  the 
bibod.  A  bystander  advised  him  not  to  step  in  the  blood,  to  which  he 
replied,  "  Why  not  ?  It  cannot  hurt  her  now."  He  stepped  over  the 
body,  put  his  hand  on  it,  and  then  went  to  the  bed-room  door.  An 
open  desk  was  within.  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  exclaimed, 
"  My  pocket-book  is  gone  !"  Then  he  lifted  the  axe,  looked  at  its 
edge,  and  cried,  "  O  murderer !  murderer !"  As  he  stooped  to  raise 
the  body  Ginn  prevented  him.  "  Why  not  P*  said  he,  "  there  are  wit- 
nesses enough  who  have  seen  her."  The  body  was  then  raised  and 
placed  on  a  bed. 

Beniamin  Jourdan,  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  was  at  work  in  a  field 
near  Doctor  Adams'  house,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  prisoner's 
child  that  Mrs.  Adams  was  dead.  He  went  immediately  to  let  Doc- 
tor Adams  know  the  fact,  and  he  was  much  agitated  at  hearing  it. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  Maria  Moore  saw  Doctor  Adams 
going  toward  the  house  (Mr.  Langdon's)  where  Benjamin  Jourdan 
tound  him.  He  walked  very  fast ;  faster  than  she  had  ever  seen  him 
before,  and  as  he  went  he  turi\pd  and  looked  several  times  toward  his 
own  house. 

Susan  Oakes  kept  a  school  near  Doctor  Adams'  house.  Between 
two  and  three  o'clock  she  saw  the  prisoner  pass  the  school,  walking 
very  fast.  After  the  school  was  dismissed,  as  she  was  in  the  field  hard 
by,  she  heard  little  Mary  Adams  scream,  and  say  her  mother  was  dead. 
She  hastened  to  the  house  and  found  Mrs.  Adams  dead,  but  not  yet 
quite  cold.  A  few  minutes  after  Doctor  Adams  came  in,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  O  horrid  murder  !"  He  was  much  agitated,  took  his  little 
daughter  on  his  knees,  and  bade  her  imitate  the  good  example  of  her 
mother. 

It  will  be  observed  that  where  the  evidence  of  more  than  one  wit- 
ness proved  the  same  fact,  we  do  not  repeat,  but  only  give  as  much  as 
goes  to  establish  or  elucidate  separate  facts. 

•Alfred  Langdon  testified  that  at  about  half  past  two,  he,  from  his 
house,  saw  Doctor  Adams  pass.  In  about  ten  minutes  he  returned, 
and  entered  the  kitchen  door.  He  had  so  much  color  in  his  face,  and 
perspired  so  freely  that  Langdon  noticed  it,  and  asked  him  where  he 
had  been.  He  answered  that  he  was  right  from  home,  and  that  it  was 
a  very  warm  day.   After  some  commonplace  discourse,  Adams  looked 
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at  the  clock  and  observed  that  it  was  three,  but  Langdon  remarked 
that  it  wanted  ten  minutes  of  that  time.  Adams  then  took  up  an  old 
newspaper,  and  by  the  time  he  had  looked  over  it,  the  mail  anived, 
about  a  quarter  past  four  o^clock.  Adams  assisted  Mr.  Langdon  to 
open  the  mail,  and  wliile  they  were  thus  occupied,  Jourdan  arrived 
with  the  news  of  Mrs.  Adams'  death. 

Mr.  Daniet  Adams y  on  hearing  of  the  murder,  went  straightway  to 
Doctor  Adamd^  house,  and  found  him  sitting  by  the  corpse  on  the  bed 
aide.  The  Doctor  shook  hands  with  him,  saying,  *^  I  hope  you  are 
my  friend,"  to  which  the' witness  re|died,  "  Whatever  I  may  have  been 
heretofore,  I  am  now."  The  Doctor  then  asked  if  they  were  going 
to  let  the  wretch  who  did  the  deed  escape,  and  added  that  it  was  tow- 
ard night,  and  the  murderer  could  not  be  far  off.  The  witness  told 
the  prisoner  that  he  had  heard  he  had  been  robbed,  to  which  be  as- 
sented, and  it  appeared  from  the  conversation,  that  fifteen  dollars  and 
a  number  of  silver  tea  spoons  were  missing.  The  next  day  on  exam- 
ining the  prisoner's  clothes,  the  witness  found  a  blood  spot  on  a  button 
of  the  coat,  and  an  appearance  of  blood  on  the  lining. 

Tht  Reverend  Mr.  J^owrae  testified  that  he  went  to  Doctor  Adains^ 
house  on  hearing  of  the  murder,  and  found  the  Doctor  in  great  agita- 
tion and  dbtress.      Among  other  things  Doctor  Adams  said^  ^^  Only 
think— -for  the  paltry  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  !"    This  the  wit- 
ness afterwards  understood  to  refer  to  the  robbery  said  to  have  been 
committed.      The  prisoner  also  said,  ^^This  cannot  have. been  done 
more  than  three  hours ;  and  is  nothing  to  be  done  to  apprehend  the 
murderer  1     I  can  do  nothing.''     He  likewise  repeated  several,  times 
that  it  was  an  awful  deed  to  have  been  done  in  a  christian  land.    '  He 
told  Mr.  Nourse  at  first  that  he  had  lost  sixty  or  seventy  dollars,  which 
had  been  wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper,  but  found  upon  calculation  that 
he  had  expended  all  but  fifteen.      The  witness  aftemvards  found  the 
paper,  as  before  stated  by  Mrs.  Rice,  and  showed  it  to  the  prisoner, 
who  said  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  the  same  that  had  contained  his  mon- 
ey.    When  Mr.  Nourse  found  it,  there  was  on  it  the  impression  of  a 
dollar,  that  had  apparently  been  wrapped  in  it. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Nourse  did  not  see  Doctor  Adams  shed  tears. 
He  heard  him  say  to  his  daughter  that  she  never  saw  him  shed  tears 
before.  On  another  occasion,  after  Doctor  Adatns  was  suspected,  but 
before  he  was  examined  by  a  magistrate,  the  witness  saw  him  weep. 

Sewell  Tuttle  did  see  the  prisoner  weep,  and  also  stated  that  he  usu- 
allv  perspired  very  freely. 

It  was  likewise  proved  that  a  little  before  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
Doctor  Adams  had  practised  plebotomy  on  Pelatiah  Jourdan.  On 
this  occasion  he  wore  his  sheriff's  coat,  and  turned  up  the  sleeves. 

No  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  whether  the  prisoner  had  lived 
on  good  terms  with  his  wife  or  not. 

The  amount  of  fact  proved  seems  to  be  as  follows.     Between  ona 
and  two  o'clock,  Doctor  Adams  sent  his  hired  man,  Sewell  Tuttle,  to 
37 
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the  mill  for  meal.  When  Tuttle  departed  Mrs.  Adams  was  aEve  and 
well.  At  two  o'clock' she  was  alive. .  Between  two  and  three  o'clock 
Doctor  Adams  was  seen  walking  from  his  own  house  toward  Mr. 
Langdon's>  very  fast,  and  occasionally^  looking  behind  him.  At  this 
time  the  prisoner's  daughter  and  a  girl  who  lived  in  his  house,  were 
both  in  school.  These  two  girls  went  home  after  the  school  was  dis- 
missed and  found  Mrs.  Adams  dead.  On  his  way  from  his  house  to 
Mr.  Langdon's  Doctor  Adams  passed  several  persons,  to  some  of 
whom  he  spoke,  to  others  not.  At  half  past  two  Adama  passed  Mr. 
Langdon's  house,  to  which  he  returned  and  entered  ten  minutes  after. 
He  was  much  heated,  and  remarked  that  it  was  three  o'clock,  though 
it  wanted  ten  minutes  of  that  hour.  After  he  was  informed  of  the 
murder,  he  stated  that  a  sum  in  specie  which  had  been  wrapped  in  an 
old  newspaper  had  been  taken  from  his  house.  On  his  way  from  his 
own  house  to  Mr.  Langdon's  he  passed  through  a  certain  field.  In 
this  field  was  found  the  next  day  a  newspaper,  having  the  impression  of 
a  coin  on  it.  On  seeing  it,  he  was  confident  it  was  the  same  that  had 
contained  the  missing  money.  Stains  of  blood  were  found  on  the 
coat  he  that  day  wore,  which  might,  however,  have  been  occasioned 
by  his  coming  in  contact  with  the  body  of  his  wife,  or  by  his  profes- 
sional practice.  All  the  evidence  respecting  time,  was  founded  mere- 
'  ly  on  tne  opinions  of  the  witnesses,  who  difiPered  in  their  estimates. 
Mr.  Langdon's  alone  was  founded  on  the  regularity  of  a  clock,  which 
might  have  been  wrong.  All  the  circumstances  together  did  not 
amount  to  indubitable  proof  of  guilt,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  NOT  guilty. 


TRIAL   OF   ISRAEL  THAYER,   ISAAC   THAYER,   AND 
NELSON  THAYER. 


The  People," 

Israel  Thater, 
Isaac  Thater, 


>  Indictment  for  the  murder  of  John  Love. 


This  cause  came  on  to  be  ttied  at  the  Oyer  and  Terminer,  held  at 
Buffalo,  in  the  county  of  Erie,  on  the  21st  April,  1825,  before  the 
Honorable  Reuben  H.  Walworth,  Judge  4th  Circuit 


E.  WALDEN, 

SAMUEL  RUSSEL,        {Esquires^  Judges  of 
JOHN^  G.  CAMP,  f      Erie  Common  Pleas. 

CHRIST.  DOUGLASS,J 


!■ 


Counsel  for  the  People — H.  B.  Potter,  District  Jittomeyy  Shel- 
don Smith,  and  Henrt  Brown,  Esqrs. 

Counsel  for  the  Prisoners — Thos.  C.  Lofe,  E.  Griffin,  and  E. 
B.  Allen,  Esqrs. 

The  prisoners  had  been  previously  arraigpied  on  an  indictment  con- 
sisting of  four  counts,  and  plead  not  guilty. 

First  Count. — That  "  Israel  Thayer,  junior,  late  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  in  the  county  of  Erie,  laborer,  and  Isaac  Thayer,  late  of  the 
smd  town  of  Boston,  in  said  county,  laborer,  not  having  the  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation 
of  the  devil,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twei^ty-four,  with  force  and 
arms,  at  the  said  town  of  Boston,  in  the  county  aforesaul,  in  and  upon 
one  John  Love,  in  the  peace  of  God  and  of  the  said  people,  then  and 
there  being  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  pf  their  malice  aforethought,  did 
make  an  assaul^  and  that  they,  the  said  Israel  Thayer,  jun.  and  Isaac 
Thayer,  a  certain  gun  called  a  rifle,  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  then 
and  there  loaded  and  charged  with  gunpowder  and  one  leaden  bujlet, 
which  said  gun,  they,  the  siud  Israel  Thayer,  jun.  and  Isaac  Thaver, 
in  both  their  hands  then  and  there  had  and  held,  then  and  there  felo- 
niously, wilfully,  and  of  their  malice  aforethought,  did  shoot  off  and 
discharge,  at,  against,  ^nd  upon  the  said  John  Loye,  and  that  they,  the 
said  Israel  Thayer,  jun.  and  Isaac  Thayer,  with  the  leaden  bullet  afore- 
said, out  of  the  gun  aforesaid,  then  and  there  by  force  of  the  gunpow- 
der aforesiud,  by  the  said  Israel  Thayer,  jun.  and  Isaac  Thayer,  dis- 
charged, shot  off,  mid  sent  forth  a9  itforesaid,  then  and  there  feloni- 
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ously,  wilfully  and  of  their  malice  aforethought,  did  rflrike,  penetrate 
and  wound  the  said  John  Love,  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  right  eye, 
of  him  the  said  John  Love,  then  and  there  with  the  leaden  bullet  afore- 
said, shot,  discharged  and  sent  forth,  out  of  the  gun  aforesaid,  by  them 
the  said  Israel  Tha^^r,  jun.  and  Isaac  Thayer,  in  manner  aforesaid, 
one  mortal  wound,  penetrating  through  the  head  of  him  the  said  John 
Love,  of  which  said  mortal  wound,  the  said  John  Love  then  and  there 
instantly  died.  And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  aforesaid, 
do  say,  that  the  said  Israel  Thayer,  jun.  and  Isaac  Thayer,  him  the 
said  John  Love,  in  the  manner  and  by  the  means  aforesaid,  felonious- 
ly, wilfully,  and  of  their  malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder,  in 
contempt  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New- York  and  their  laws,  to  the 
evil  and  pernicioua  example  of  all  others  in  like  case  offending,  and 
i^ainst  the  peace  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New-York  and  their  dig^ 
nity.  And  that  one  Israel  Thayer,  late  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  laborer,  otherwise  called  Israel  Thayer,  senior,  late 
of  the  said  town,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  laborer,  not  having  the  fear 
of  God  before  his  eyes,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instiga-- 
tion  of  the  devD,  before  the  felony  and  murder  aforesaid,  by  the  afore- 
said Israel  Thayer,  jun.  and  Isaac  Thayer,  in  manner  and  form  afore- 
said, was  done  and  committed :  that  is  to  say,  on  the  said  fifteenth  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  with  force  and  arms,  at  the  said 
town  of  Boston,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  did,^  maliciously,  feloniously, 
voluntarily  and  of  his  malice  ^forethought,  incite,  stir  up,  move,  pro- 
cure, aid,  abet,  counsel  and  command  the  said  Israel  Thayer,  jun.  and 
Isaac  Thayer,  to  do  and  commit  the  felony  and  murder  aforesaid,  in 
manner  and  form  aforesaid,  against  the  peace  of  the  people  of  the  state 
of  New^York,  and  their  dignity.'* 

Second  Count. — ^^  And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  afore- 
said, .do  further  present,  that  the  said  Israel  Thayer,  junior  and  Isaac 
Thayer,  not  havmg  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  but  being  moved 
and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  with  force  and  arms  at  the  said  town  of  Boston,  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  in  and  upon  one  John  Love,  in  the  peace  of  God 
and  of  the  said  people  then  and  there  being,  felonionsly,  wilfully  and 
of  their  malice  aforethought  did  make  an  assault ;  and  that  the  said 
Isaac  Thayer,  a  certain  gun  of  the  value  often  dollars,  then  and  there 
loaded  and  charged  with  gtinpowder  and  one  leaden  bullet,  which  said 
gun,  he  the  said  Isaac,  in  both  his  hands  then  and  there  had  and  held, 
then  and  there  feloniously,  wilfully  and  of  his  mafice  aforethought,  did 
shoot  off  and  discharge  at,  against  arid  upon  the  said  John  Love  ;  and 
that  he  the  said  Isaac  Thayer,  with  the  leaden  bullet  aforesaid,  put  of 
the  eun  aforesaid,  then  and  there  by  force  of  the  gunpowder  aforesaid, 
by  the  s^d  Isaac  Thayer  discharged,  shot  off  and  sent  forth  is  afore- 
paid,  then  and  there  feloniously,  and  wilfully  and  of  his  malice  afore- 
thought, did  strike,  penetrate  and  wound  the  said  John  Loye,  in  and 
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upon  the  rigllt  Bide  of  the  head  of  him  the  said  John  Lore,  near  the 
angle  of  the  right  eye,  giving  to  him  the  said  John  Love,  then  and  there 
with  the  leaden  bullet  aforesaid,  shot,  discharged  and  sent  forth  out  of 
the  gun  aforesaid,  by  him  the  said  Isaac  Thayer,  in  manner  aforesaid, 
in  and  upon  the  right  side  of  the  head  of  the  daid  John  Love,  near  the 
outer  angle  of  the  right  eye,  one  mortal  wound  of  the  depth  of  five 
inches,  and  of  the  breadth  of  one  inch ;  and  that  the  said  Isaac  Thayer, 
also  with  a  certain  axe,  made  of  iron  and  steel,  of  the  value  of  one 
dollar,  which  said  axe  the  said  Isaac  Thayer,  in  both  his  hands  thea 
and  there  had  and  held,  him  the  said  John  Love,  in  and  upon  the  neck, 
throat,  face,  right  jaw,  hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  near  the  left  ear, 
of  him,  the  said  Jonn  Love,  then  and  there  feloniously,  wilfully  and  of 
his  malice  aforethought,  divers  times  did  strike,  cut,  fracture,  beat  and 
bruise,  giving  to  him  the  said  John  Love,  then  and  there,  by  the  stri- 
king, cutting,  fracturing,  beating,  bruising  of  him  the  said  John  Love 
with  the  said  axe  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  several  mortal  strokes,  cuts, 
fractures,  wounds  and  bruises,  to  wit :  one  mortal  wound  in  and  upon 
the  neck  of  him  the  said  John  Love,  of  the  length  of  four  inches,  and 
of  the  depth  of  two  inches,  which  the  neck  of  him  the  said  John  Love, 
then  and  there  broke  and  dislocated  ;  one  mortal  fracture  in  and  upon 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  of  him  the  said  John  Love,  of  the  length 
of  four  inches,  and  of  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  one  mortal  wound 
in  and  upon  the  said  jaw  and  face  of  him  the  said  John  Love,  of  the 
length  of  four  inches,  and  of  the  depth  of  one  inch,  as  weU  of  which 
said  mortal  wound  in  and  upon  the  right  side  of  the  head,  of  him  th^ 
said  John  Love,  iiear  the  outer  angle  of  the  right  eye,  with  the  leaden 
bullet  aforesaid,  shot,  discharged  and  sent  fortn,  out  of  the  gun  afore-> 
said,  by  the  said  Isaac  Thayer,  in  manner  aforesaid,  as  also  of  the  said 
striking,  cutting,  fracturing,  beating  and  bruising,  of  him  the  said  John 
Love,  in  and  upon  the  neck,  throat,  face,  right  law,  hinder  part  of  th^ 
head  and  under  the  left  ear,  of  him  the  said  Jonn  Love  with  the  axe 
aforesaid,  by  the  said  Isaac  Thayer,  in  manner  aforesaid,  he  the  saict 
John  Love,  then  and  there  instantly  died.     And  that  the  said  Israe) 
Thayer,  junior,  then  and  there  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malicn 
aforethought,  was  present,  aiding,  helping,  abetting,  comforting,  as^ 
sisting  and  maintaining  the  said  Isaac  Thayer,  in  the  felony  and  mur-« 
der  aforesaid,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  to  do,  commit  and  per^ 
petrate.     And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  aforesaid,  do 
say,  that  the  said  Israel  Thayer«  iunior  and  Isaac  Thayer,  him  the 
said  John  Love,  in  the  manner  ana  by  the  means  last  aforesaid,  feloni- 
ously, wilfully  and  of  their  malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder, 
in  contempt  of  the  peeple  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and  their  laws,' 
to  the  evil  and  penucious  example  of  all  others  in  like  case  offending, 
and  affainst  the  peace  of  the  people  of  the  said  state,  and  their  dignity. 
And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  aforesaid,  do  further  pre- 
sent that  Israel  Thayer,  late  of  the  said  town  of  Boston,  in  the  said 
couiity,  laborer,  otherwise  called.  Israel  Thayer,  senior,  late  of  the 
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town  and  county  aforesaid,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes, 
but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  before 
the  felony  and  murder  aforesaid,  by  the  aforesaid  Israel  Thayer,  jun. 
and  Isaac  Thayer,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  was  done  and  com- 
mitted, that  is  to  say,  on  the  sud  fifteenth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  last  aforesaid,  with  force  and  arms,  at  the  said  town  of  Boston, 
in  the  county  aforesaid,  did  maliciously,  feloniously,  voluntarily,  and 
of  his  malice  aforethought,  incite,  stir  up,  move,  procure,  aid,  abet, 
counsel  and  command  Sie  sdd  Isaac  Thayer,  to  do  and  commit  the 
felony  and  murder  aforesaid,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  against 
thepeace  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New-York  and  their  dignity." 

The  court  asked  prisoners'  counsel,  whether  they  objected  to  the 
two  persons  being  tried  together  1  Their  consent  bemg  given,  the 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  Jury. 

Barto  was  first  called,  when  defendants'  counsel  put  the  following 
question.  Have  you  made  up  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  either  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  1 

By  the  Court.  That  question  is  improper.  Have  you  formed  and 
expressed  an  opinion  as  to  their  guilt  or  innocence  1 

PrUoneri?  Counsel.  We  object  to  any  jurcHT  who  has  formed  an 
opinion,  whether  he  has  expressed  it  or  not ;  and  think  we  can  show 
that  to  be  the  proper  question;  and  cited  2  Chitty  C.  P.  443  and  371. 

Court..  The  juror  must  have  expressed  an  opinion,  as  well  as 
formed  it,  if  this  is  intended  as  a  principal  challenge,  and  not  a  chal- 
lenge to  favor  1 

P.  C  Except  to  the  decision — and  insbt  upon  the  right  to  put  the 
question,  whether  the  juror  had  made  up  an  opinion  :  and  if  he  had, 
to  exclude  him.  ^*  If  his  opinion  be  made  up,  it  is  of  little  consci- 
quence  to  the  prisoner  whether  it  has  been  expressed  or  not.''  Ref- 
erence was  made  to  Selfridge's  trial,  1  Johns.  R.  350.  6  C.  H.  Re- 
corder 71. — 6  Johns.  R.  347.— 1  C.  H.  Recorder  84.^1  Cowen's 
Repts.  And  it  was  contended  that  none  of  the  authorities  decide  that 
the  having  formed  an  opinion  was  not  sufficient  to  exclude  a  juror,  and 
that  the  reason  for  it  was  as  strong,  wherer  an  opinion  had  been 
formed,  as  where  it  had  been  expressed,  if  not  stronger. 

Court.     A  juror  having  expressed  an  opinion,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  will  be  more  biassed,  and  apt  to  adhere  to  it,  than  if  he  had  not  * 
expressed  it.     And  so  the  question  was  settled. 

The  juror  was  then  peremptorily  challenged. 

The  following  jurors  were  sworn  : 


James  Clark, 
Thomas  Durkee, 
Reuben  Rogers, 
Geo.  Blackman, 
J.  P.  Morey, 
S.  Slade, 


O.  Mansfield, 
L.  Evans, 
M.  Dunn, 
E.  Knight, 
R.  D.  Crego, 
J.  Browli. 


Before  the  last  juror  was  caDed,  the  prisoners'  counsel  having  made 
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twenty  peremptory  challenges,  insisted  on  the  right  to  challenge  twen- 
ty others,  as  there  were  two  prisoners  on  trial,  each  of  whom  had  a 
right  to  his  separate  challenges.  Court  decided  that  if  tried  together, 
there  could  be  but  twenty  {leremptory  challenges. 

The  Distrit  Attorney  opened  tne  cause  to  the  court  and  jury  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

Gentlemen  :  The  cause  now  to  be  submitted  to  you  ii  the  most 
important  that  can  occur  in  human  jurisprudence,  a  cause  which  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  all  your  candor  and  intellijB;ence.  It  has  fallen 
to  your  lot  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  lives  of  two  of  your  fellow 
men.  The  prisoners  stand  indicted  for  the  murder  of  John  Love, 
have  pleaded  *^  not  guilty,"  and  have  put  themselves  upon  their  coun- 
try, which  country  you  are.  The  crime  charged  is  one  of  the  deepest 
die,  the  most  abhorrent  and  revolting  to  our  nature,  it  ecjatlly  shocks 
the  feelings  of  the  civilized  man  and  the  savage.  We  find  in  every 
human  breast  the  same  horror  of  the  crime,  the  same  dread  and  de- 
testation of  the  perpetrators.  The  crime  has  been  known  from  the 
beginning,  it  is  to  be  heard  of  in  our  first  records,  we  are  not  to  look 
for  its  history  in  our  statute  books  alone.  It  is  to  be  found  in  every 
page  of  the  historv  of  man.  But  for  its  punishment  we  look  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  God.  It  equally 
contravenes  them  all,  and  all  equally  denounce  the  crime  and  declare 
the  penalty.  **  Thou  shalt  not  kill''  is  a  law  announced  by  the  great 
law-giver  of  the  universe,  to  which  nature  and  human  reason,  and  the 
wisdom  of  ages  have  responded  assent. 

An  essential  ingredient  of  the  crime  of  murder  is  malice,  or  the  in- 
tention of  killing.  Malice  is  either  express  or  implied ;  with  the  latter 
we  have  little  to  do,  or  with  the  implication  of  Iftw  in  particular  cases 
of  homicide.  Every  killing  of  a  human  bein^  is  not  to  be  accounted 
a  murder.  Malice  aforethought,  or  a  determmation  to  kill,  is  essen- 
tial to  constitute  a  crime.  Judge  Blackstone  defines  murder  to  be 
**the  unlawful  killing  of  any  reasonable  creature  in  the  king's  peace 
with  malice  aforethought,  by  a  person  of  sound  memory."  Express 
malice  is  now  the  grand  criterion  wluch  distinguishes  murder  from 
other  killing.  It  is  defined  to  be  a  sedate,  deliberate  determination  of 
the  mind,  and  a  formed  design  to  do  the  injury,  which  formed  design  is 
evidenced  by  external  circumstances,  as  lying  in  wait,  previous  mena- 
ces, former  g^dges  and  concerted  schemes. 

From  these  definitions,  I  apprehend  no  difficulty  as  to  the  evidence 
of  express  malice  in  the  case  before  vou.  As  to  John  Love's  death,  it 
will  be  shown  to  have  been  most  awfullv  and  too  successfully  premed- 
itated. We  are  next  to  make  out  by  whom  the  crime  was  perpetrated, 
or  rather  that  it  was  done  by  the  prisoners,  or  that  they  were  instru- 
mental in  it  For  if  more  than  one  person  be  engaged  it  is  no  mat- 
ter which  gave  the  fatal  blow,  or  discharged  the  fatal  bullet ;  so  as  the 
others  were  present,  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  in  the  act.      The 
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law  in  such  a  case  makes  them  all  principals.  This  iaqtiiry  will  in- 
volve an  examination  of  a  long  and  tedious  train  of  circumstances. 
And  to  this  investigation  I  must  invite  jour  particular  attention  and 
solicit  the  fullest  exercise  of  your  patience. 

When  crimes  so  flagrant  and  so  universally  abhorrent  as  the  one 
charged,  are  committed,  witnesses  to  the  fact  are  not  often  called  upon. 
The  murderer  hides  his  head  from  humanity  and  the  light.  The  deed 
is  done  in  darkness,  and  in  private.  The  intention  is  to  evade  discov- 
ery, and  resort  is  had  to  solitudes,  where  there  is  no  human  ear  to 
hear,  nor  eye  to  detect,  nor  human  arm  to  stay  the  fatal  blow.  Such 
was  the  case  of  the  murderers  of  John  Love.  There  was  no  suicide, 
as  will  clearly  appear  from  the  testimony.  But  whether  murdered  in 
the  day  time  or  night,  the  foul  deed  is  enveloped  in  midnight  darkness. 
It  will  not  of  course  be  expected  of  me  to  produce  positive  evidence 
of  the  infliction  of  the  blow,  or  the  discharge  of  the  bullet  that  launched 
him  into  eternity.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  that  evidence  does 
not  exist  for  the  public  prosecutor.  But  I  expect  to  prove  such  a 
train  of  circumstances,  such  a  connected  chain  of  facts,  perfect  in  ev- 
ery link,  as  to  remove  from  your  minds  every  reasonable  doubt ;  and 
Sossibly,  every  vestage  of  scepticism  that  the  prisoners  are  the  mur- 
erers.  ^ 
If  you  find  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  prisoners*  guilt,  you  are 
bound  to  act,  and  I  trust  will  act  independently,  and  decide  them  to 
be  guilty. 

As  the  evidence  will  be  of  the  kind  called  presumptive,  I  will  read 
an  authority  as  to  the  nature  of  such  proof.  Mr.  P.  here  read  from 
1  Philip's  Evidence  117,  Dunlap's  edition,  as  follows  ; 

"  The  proof  is  positive,  when  a  witness  speaks  directly  to  a  fact 
from  his  own  immediate  knowledge  ;  and  presumptive,  when  the  fact 
itself  is  not  proved  by  direct  testimony,  but  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  cir- 
cumstances which  either  necessarily  or  usually  attended  such  facts. 
It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  a  presumption  is  more  or  less  liable  to  be 
true,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  probable  that  the  circumstances 
wbuld  not  have  existed  unless  the  fact,  which  b  inferred  from  them, 
had  also  existed ;  and  that  a  presumption  can  only  be  relied  on,  until 
the  contrary  is  actually  proved.  In  order  to  rause  a  presumption,  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  confine  the  evidence  to  such  circumstances 
alone,  as  could  not  have  happened,  unless  they  had  also  been  attended 
by  the  alleged  fact — ^for  that  in  efiect  would  be  to  require  in  all  cases 
evidence  amounting  to  positive  proof ;  but  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  prove 
those  circumstances,  which  usually  attend  the  fact.  If  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  be  such,  as  may  afford  a  fair  and  reasonable  presump- 
tion of  the  facts  to  be  triecl,  it  is  to  be  received  and  left  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  jury,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to  determine  upon  the 
precise  force  and  effect  of  the  circumstances  proved,  and  whether  they 
are  sufficiently  satisfactory  and  convincing  to  warrant  them  to  find  the 
fact  in  issue.     However,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  weight  and  ef- 
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feet  of  such  presumptive  proofs  it  will  often  be  of  the  utmost  conse- 
^Quence  to  consider  whether  any  other  fact  happened  which  might  have 
'been  attended  with  the  same  circumstances,  and  with  which  of  the 
facts  they  are  more  consistent. 

**It  has  been  very  justly  observed,  that  when  the  proofs  arc  de- 
pendent^on  each  other,  or  when  all  the  proofs  are  dependent  upon  one, 
the  number  of  proofs  neither  increase  or  diminish  the  probability  of 
the  fact ;  for  the  force  of  the  whole  is  not  greater  than  the  force  of 
that  on  which  they  depend ;  and  if  this  fails  they  all  fall  to  the  ground. 
But  when  the  proofs  are  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other,  the 
probability  of  the  fact  increases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
proofs  ;  for  the  falsehood  of  one,  does  not  diminish  the  veracity  of 
another*" 

Mr.  P.  observed — That  positive  proof,  if  unimpeached,  precludes 
all  possibility  of  error.     Circumstantial,  Jeaves  a  possibility  of  mistake. 
But  the  latter  is  often  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  than  the  form- 
er.      A  single  witness  may  swear  false.      A  number  of  unconnected 
and  distinct  circumstances,  each  depending  on  itself,  and  proved  by 
different  witnesses,  all  bearing  upon  the  same  point,  and  tenoing  to  the 
same  result,  must  together  speak  the  language  of  truth.      If  circum* 
stances  are  shown  which  the  prisoners  might  rebut^  but  neglect  or  de- 
cline it,  they  must  be  taken  strongly  if  not  conclusively  against  them  ; 
and  the  conduct  and  efforts  of  the  prisoners  in  such  case,  being  as- 
sisted by  able  counsel,  will  materially  affect  the  force  and  itifluence  on 
your  minds  of  the  circumstances  which  I  am  about  to  produce.     Mr. 
Potter  here  observed  that  he  would  not  go  into  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  facts,  as  he  expected  to  prove  them.      The  iacts  would  present  a 
horrible  picture  of  human  depravity,  and  the  terrible  effects  of  human 
passions,  when  urged  on  by  vengeance  or  cupidity,  and  must  neces- 
sarily rouse  every  breast  to  indignation.     But  he  washed  to  give  no  oc- 
casion for  the  complaint,  that  the  jury  had,  in  the  outset  of  the  trial, 
been  prejudiced  by  the  statements  of  counsel.  He  said  the  jury  ought 
to  be  cautious  and  diligent  in  the  investigation,  in  proportion  to  the 
heinousness  of  the  crime.      The  cause  was  an  important  one.      The 
life  and  death  of  the  prisoners  were  in  their  hands,  and  for  the  sake  of 
justice  and  the  peace  of  their  own  consciences,  the  jurors  should  dis- 
chai^e  their  duty  with  caution  and  fidelity.     Try  them  on  the  law  and 
evidence,  not  on  the  rumors  or  stories  that  are  afloat.      They  had 
doubtless  been  tried  over  and  over  again  in  this  county,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  circles  in  their  neighborhood,  and  perhaps  generally  pro- 
nounced guilty.  ^  But  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  arraigned 
for  a  legal  trial.     This  is  the  first  time  you  heard  of  them  or  their  of- 
fence ;  if  they  are  guilty,  you  must  so  find  them.     If  so,  they  are  un- 
fit for  human  society.      It  will  be  urged  to  you  that  there  exists  great 
excitement  in  the  public  mind  against  the  prisoners.     There  is  excite- 
ment, undoubtedly.     But  that  thei*e  is,  or  has  been  undue  excitement 
on  tb^  occasion,  I  deny.     On  the  announcement  of  so  flagrant  a  mur- 
38 
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der  as-  appears  here  to  have  been  perpetrated,  is  it  strange  that  excite-* 
ment  should  prevail  1  The  whole  community  ought  at  once  to  arm 
and  turn  out  for  the  discovery  of  the  felons.  The  alacrity  and  vigil- 
ance ctf  the  people  of  Boston,  is  an  evidence  that  their  idoral  sense 
still  exists,  and  that  virtue  still  prevails  among  them.  With  such  a 
people,  your  life  and  property  may  be  considered  safe.  But  prejudice 
or  excitement,  cannot  alter  g^iilt  or  innocence.  Truth  is,  and  will  be 
the  same.* 

Mr.  Potter  here  closed.  But  upon  an  intimation  from  the  Courts 
that  an  outline  of  the  evidence,  as  expected  to  be  given,  would  assist 
both  Court  and  Jury  in  their  apprehension  of  the  facts,  he  proceeded 
and  gave  a  succinct  statement,  of  which  the  testimony  was  but  little 
more  than  a  repetition.  It  is  not,  therefore,  thought  worth  while  to 
insert  it. 

TESTIMONY    ON    THE    PART    OF    THE   PEOPLE.. 

Daniel  Ingalls — Physician,  first  sworn  on  the  part  of  the  people.^ 
He  says  he  was  called,  on  the  24th  Feb.  1825,  to  hold  an  inquest,  a^ 
Coroner,  on  a  body  found  in  Boston,  near  Israel  Thayer,  junior's^ 
The  body  was  at  the  school  house,  in  Boston — ^was  said  to.  be  the 
body  of  John  Love.  On  examination  there  appeared  to  be  a  ball  hole 
entirely  through  the  head.  Ball  appeared  to  have  passed  in  at  the 
right  side  of  the  head  and  out  at  the  other.  The  hole  was  above  the 
cheek  bone  near  the  onter  angle  of  the  eye — passed  the  probe  through- 
the  head^  and*  met  no  obstruction  but  the  fragments,  fee.      The  ball* 

Sassed  near,  but  below  the  brain  apparently.   Thinks  it  would  not  pro- 
uce  instant  death.  He  might  have  lived  a  few  hours,  perhaps  days.  If 
the  brain  had  been  injured,  instant  death  would  not  necessarily  ensue^ 
but  it  might — 'but  most  likely  it  Vf o^ld.     The  hole  was  the  sinallest  on 
the  ri^ht  side,  and  we  concluded  thdt  the  ball  entered  on  the  left  side. 
There  was  another  wodnd  on  the  crown  or  vortex — ^fractured  the  skull- 
botie,  the  wound  was  up  and  down  the  head,  and  appeared  to  be  done 
with  the  head  of  an  axe.      The  bone  could  be  pressed  inwardly,  and 
onr  retnoving  the  pressure,  would  regain  its  nlace  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  bt^n.     The  skin  was  also  brdcen,  and  the  flesh  apparently  much 
bruised.     Fracture  of  bone  was  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  or  one 
half  inch  wide.     The  effect  of  this  wound  would  be  to  induce  stupor, 
and  probably  would  terminate  in  death.      It  probably  effected  the 
brain.      From  its  situation  it  would  probably  compress  the  brain. 
There  was  another  bruise  behind  the  left  ear,  on  the  thick  part  of 
the  temporal  bone,  I  believed  it  to  have  been  given  with  the  same 
instrument  as  the  other,  most  probably  the  l^ad  of  an  axe.     Theskitt 
was  broken  and  flesh  bruised.      The  bone  was  fractured  here.      It 
would  require  a  hard  blow  to  produce  death  in  that  plaee.      It  might 
produce  concus»on  if  hard  enough.     Could  not  tell  decisively  Ae  ef- 
fect of  this  blow.  -  There  was  another  wound  across  the  face  or  clieek 
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'^tetending  down  to  the  windpipe.  Do  not  know  on  which  side  it  waa. 
Cannot  say  whether  it  was  cut  or  torn  off.  Part  of  the  cheek  was 
cut  down  to  the  bone — ^not  cut  off.  The  flesh  on  the  upper  and  low^- 
er  jaws  was  partly  cut  off,  so  as  to  leave  the  bone  bare  on  both  jawflu 
The  neck  appeared  to  be  broken.  The  two  bones  forming  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  were  broken  down ;  flatted  down  entirely.  I  cannot  say 
where  the  neck  was  broken.  The  vertebra,  or  ligaments  appeared  to 
be  separated.      The  body  appeared  to  Have  been  partly  frozen,  e»- 

Eecially  the  feet  and  fingers.  1  was  satisfied  that  tne  neck  was  bro^ 
en,  but  cannot  say  where,  whether  near  the  head  Or  lower  down. 
The  effect  of  the  dislocation  of  the  neck  would  be  instant  death,  or 
not,  according  the  manner  of  it.  There  are  in  the  books,  instances 
where  death  did  not  instantly  ensue  upon  a  dislocation  ;  it  depends 
upon  the  injury  done  to  the  spinal  marrow.  It  would  probably  pro^ 
duce  instant  death.  It  would  produce  a  paralysis  of  all  the  lower 
parts,  ineWtably.  The  wound  on  the  face  extended  down  under  the 
chin,  into  and  across  the  windpipe.  It  appeared  there  to  have  been 
cut  by  a  sharp  instrument,  like  an  axe.  I  do  not  know  whether  one 
or  two  4>lows  produced  the  wound.  An  axe  might  do  it  with  one  blow 
I  think,  if  the  stroke  was  a  glancing  one. 

CrofSrtxqimined  by  P.  Counsel. — -Witness  says  he  cannot  determine 
whether  the  ball  was  from  a  pistol,  a  musket,  or  rifle.      Formed  no 

Erecise  idea  of  the  instrument  that  gave  the  wound  on  the  back  of  the 
ead.  Thought  it  an  iron  instrument,  most  likely  an  axe.  Did  not 
observe  the  cheek  bone  was  fractured.  A  glancing  stroke  of  an  axe 
might  have  given  the  wound  on  the  face  and  neck.  If  given  with  a 
sword,  or  such  kind  of  instrument,  the  blow  must  have  been  power- 
ful. I  cannot  say  from  the  angles  of  that  wound  that  it  was  probably 
made  by  a  sword,  or  any  other  springing  instrument.  It  was  across 
the  face  and  chin,  and  the  jaw  bone  was  apparently  dislocated,  or  the 
integuments  had  given  way  and  were  injured.  Whether  the  blow  of 
an  axe  would  carry  off  part  of  the  cheek  bone,  would  depend  upon 
the  direction  of  the  blow.     This  apparently  was  a  glancing  blow. 

On  the  examintion  by  Prosecutor, — He  says  the  body  at  the  school- 
house  must  have  been  dead  some  considerable  time.  Putrefaction 
had  commenced,  and  proceeded  so  far  that  the  body  was  very  diaa- 
greeable.  The  winter  has  been  quite  open,  and  rather  warm;  though 
there  had  been  some  snow.  Can  form  no  judgment  as  to  the  time 
body  had  been  dead.  Whether  four,  or  eight,  or  ten  weeks.  That 
depends  materially  upon  circumstances  connected  with  his  life,  habits, 
manner  of  death  and  burial.  I  discovered  no  other  wounds  on  the  bod^. 
Emmons  S.  Goi^M.-^Says  he  is  a  physician,  and  examined  this 
same  body  with  Dr.  Ingalls,  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  February.  The 
wound  through  the  head  appeared  to  be  made  by  a  ball  which  entered 
on  the  right  side  below  the  angle  of  the  eye,  and  came  out  close  to 
the  outer  angle  of  the  left  eye.  Some  part  of  the  right  eye  was  left 
in  the  head.     The  left  eye  was  so  injured  that  it  had  almost  wh<dtj 
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decayed.  The  ball  passed  so  near  as  almost  to  cut  the  anele  of  the 
eye.  The  hoTe  was- forward  o^  and  under  the  brain.  The  size  of 
the  ball  hole  depends  on  the  distance,  perhaps.  And  the  state  of  the 
body  at  the  time  of  the  examination  might  essentially  alter  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wound.  I  judged  the  ball  entered  the  right  side,,  because 
the  integuments  were  carried  in  from  that  side.  On  the  other  side 
they  appeared  to  be  protruded.  A  rifle  ball  in  its  whirling  coarse 
must  make  a  larger  wound  than  that  of  a  musket.  The  wound  on  the 
face  was  on  the  right  cheek,  nearly  from  the  nose  to  the  ear.  The 
centre  of  the  wound  was  the  highest,  on  the  cheek  bone  nearly  up  to 
the  eye.  And  the  extremities  were  about  equal  in  height.  The  flesh 
on  the  cheek,  part  of  the  upper,  and  part  of  the  under  lip,  were  laid 
down,  and  the  muscles  had  contracted  so  as  to  alter  the  appearance 
of  the  size  of  the  wound.  In  passing  down,  the  instrument  appeared 
to  have  injured  the  bone,  which  appeared  to  be  fractured ;  and  the 
under  jaw  was  dislocated,  I  am  confident,  or  so  injured  by  the  blow, 
that  the  integuments  had  given  way.  The  wound  extended  under 
the  chin  into  the  neck,  and  the  windpipe  was  nearly  separated.  It 
extended  so  far  down  as  necessarily  to  separate  some  of  the  arteries, 
but  the  whole  wound  might  not  occasion  instant  death.  On  the  back 
of  the  bead,  or  nearly  on  the  back,  the  wound  was  about  two  inches 
or  two  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  width.  The  integu- 
ments were  gone,  the  skull  bone  was  bare,  and  fractured  the  whole 
size  of  the  wound.  It  was  shivered  into  five  or  six  pieces.  The  e£fect 
might  have  been  death  without  immediate  relief.  This  however  would 
depend  on  the  degree  of  concussion  and  the  energy  of  the  system  to 
restore  action.  Cannot  decide  whether  without  aid  he  would  recover. 
The  wound  under  the  left  ear  was  upon  the  hard  bone.  The  skin 
was  broken  and  flesh  bruised,  but  could  not  discover  that  the  bone 
was  broken.  It  would  require  a  hard  blow  to  fracture  that  bone. 
These  wounds  must  altogether  produce  instant  death.  The  neck 
was  dislocated  at  the  first  vertebra.  I  cannot  say  whether  instant 
death  would  ensue.  The  cartilage  connecting  the  joint  appeared  to 
be  partly  separated.  I  apprehend  that  none  of  the  blows  before  spo- 
ken of  would  dislocate  the  neck  in  the  manner  it  was. — And  I  judged 
there  must  have  been  two  blows,  one  on  and  down  the  cheek,  and 
another  blow  on  the  neck,  which  might  dislocate  it 

F.  T.  Jones. — I  found  the  body  the  day  before  the  coroner's  in- 
quest was  held,  in  a  field  on  Israel  Thayer,  jr's.  land,  about  thirty  rods 
from  his  house,  near  the  foot  path  from  Israel's  to  Irish's.  The  grave 
was  directly  in  the  old  path-way.  It  had  been  an  old  road  before  the 
land  was  cleared.  When  the  wood  was  chopped  some  trees  fell 
across  the  path  at  this  spot,  and  the  path  had  turned  round  the  trees 
and  directly  came  in  again.  The  body  lay  in  the  old  path  near  a  lai^ 
log.  I  think  the  grave  mif^kt  be  seen  from  the  new  path ;  especially 
in  the  winter.  That  mornmg  while  I  was  summoning  the  people  to 
make  search  for  the  body,  Mr.  Britton  gave  me  some  information  that 
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induced  me  to  search  this  field  of  Israel's  particularly.  One  of  my 
company  soon  discovered  the  grave.  The  body  lay  as  close  to  the 
log  as  a  grave  could  be  dug.  The  grave  was  short  and  narrow.  The 
dirt  had  been  drawn  back  from  the  k)g  and  then  thrown  back  to  its 
place  and  made  level  and  smooth,  and  old  chunks  and  pieces  of  wood 
thrown  on  the  top.  The  ground  was  frozen  over  the  body.  We  dug 
down  about  the  middle  of  the  body  and  found  the  great  coat  which  I 
had  known  Love  wear.  On  opening  the  grave  furmer  we  discovered 
the  foot  of  the  body.     I  then  left  the  grave  and  went  to  arrest  Israel, 

I'un.  and  his  father  at  Nelson  Thayer's,  whom  I  arrested  and  come  to 
~isq.  Rector's.  On  my  return  to  the  grave  the  company  had  remov- 
ed all  the  earth  from  around  the  body,  leaving  it  in  the  position  as  it 
was  found.  The  body  was  then  laid  on  a  board  and  carried  to  the 
school  house  where  the  coroner's  inquest  was  held.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  w^  the  body  of  John  Love.  I  have  known  him  about  two  years, 
and  I  rec<^ized  his  body  beyond  any  doubt.  Also,  the  great  coat 
that  was  found  on  the  body.  Before  the  body  was  found,  I  requested 
Israel  Thayer,  jun.  to  help  me  in  the  search.  He  declined,  but  gave 
no  reason  for  not  going ;  he  was  then  at  the  bridge  about  fifty  rods 
from  the  body.   . ' 

John  Stafford. — I  was  the  person  who  found  the  body  first,  but  was 
not  there  when  he  was  uncovered,  nor  did  I  see  his  face  until  he  was 
taken  to  the  school  house.  I  there  examined  it  and  have  no  doubt  it 
was  the  body  of  Love.  I  also  knew  his  clothes.  There  was  a  scar 
on  Love's  forehead  which  I  also  perceived  on  this  body — ^know  no 
other  mark  upon  him,  his  hair  was  darkish — not  really  inclined  to  be 
sandy.     I  was  intimate  with  him  and  had  no  doubt  it  was  his  body. 

Cross  examined. — On  iny  arriving  near  the  place  of  the  grave,  I 
discovered  that  some  things  had  been  stirred — an  appearance  tha( 
some  old  chunks  had  been  moved.  I  got  on  to  the  large  ]og  and  per-% 
ceived  that  the  dirt  had  been  moved,  and  called  out  to  the  company 
that  I  had  found  him.  Perhaps  I  could  have  discovered  the  dirt  a  few 
feet  ofii  without  getting  on  the  log — ^but  the  place  was  surrounded  by 
brush,  logs,  &c.  I  at  first  thought  that  wood  might  have  been  drawn 
from  the  place,  but  perceiving  that  a  team  could  not  g^t  out  from 
there,  I  was  led  to  examine  more  closely,  when  I  discovered  the  grave, 

Jonesy  catted  by  Prisoner. — I  now  recollect  that  when  I  requested 
Israel  Thayer,  jun.  to  assist  me  in  the  search,  as  I  before  stated,  he 
said  he  was  ^oing  after  a  load  of  hay,  and  I  think  he  did  that  day  get 
a  load  of  hay. 

Reuben  IrisK — ^Witness  lives  one  mile  from  Nelson  Thayer's,  and 
rather  more  from  Israel's.  He  saw  Love  on  the  15th  December  last 
about  sun  down,  at  Nelson  Thayer's  door,  holding  his  colt  by  the. 
bridle.  Mr.  Washburn  was  also  there,  and  Nelson  was  chopping 
wood  at  his  door.  Love  had  on  an  old  grey  coat  or  sort  of  rounda-« 
bout.  A  cap  on  his  head.  Does  not  know  that  he  had  any  family^ 
but  he  had  made  it  his  home  at  several  places  in  Boston.    Love  and 
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Nelson  left  there 'together  and  went  toward  Israel's.  Believes^  these 
prisoners  went  along  first.  Israel  went  first,  then  Isaac,  and  Nelson 
and  Love  followed  ;  Love  on  horseback,  but  being  detained  in  mount- 
ing his  horse,  Nelson  left  him  rather  behind — ^he  however  soon  over- 
took him.  Has  not  seen  Love  since ;  nor  does  he  know  as  he  has 
since  been  heard  of.  Never  heard  of  his  being  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
•but  after  that  he  was  gone  away.  Has  since  seen  the  very  same  great 
coat,  he  fully  believes,  at  Pierce's,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  grave. 

Cross  examined. — To  go  from  Nelson's  to  Israel's  you  pass  the  saw- 
mill, which  is  about  fifty  rods  from  Nelson's.  When  I  saw  them  it 
was  nearly  dark,  ieind  they  had  not  reached  the  saw-mill.  Witness 
thinks  that  Isaac  did  not  go  to  Washburn's,  as  he  went  home  with 
him  and  did  not  see  him  there ;  and  he  thinks  he^has  not  at  any  time 
told  a  different  story.  He  has  a  strong  impression  that  these  prisoners 
left  Nelson's  together,  but  is  not  positive.  He  recollects  that  day  to 
have  been  the  15th  December,  because  he  that  evening  settled  with 
Waiishburn  and  passed  receipts,  which  bear  that  date.  A  circumstance 
with  Mr.  Twinmg  reminds  nim  that  it  was  on  Wednesday,  the  15th. 

Salmon  Washburn. — ^Witness  knew  Love  well,  saw  him  last  on  the 
15th  day  of  December,  according  to  a  settlement  made  that  day  with 
last  witness.  He  was  at  Nelson's  about  sun  down,  as  also  these  pris- 
oners. They  all  four  left  there  and  went  toward  Israel's.  Nelson 
got  before  Love  while  he  was  mounting  his  colt.  Witness  knows  the 
coat  spoken  of,  and  had  often  seen  Love  wear  it.  It  was  the  same 
that  he  saw  at  the  inquest  at  the  school  house. 

Cross  examined. — He  believes  the  three  Thayers  went  away  togeth- 
er, leaving  Love  getting  on  his  colt.  Cannot  recollect  that  Israel  went 
away  first,  nor  in  any  different  direction,  nor  his  having  a  plate  or 
crock. 

WUliam  Thompson. — Saw  Isaac  on- the  15th  December  at  Nelson's. 
He  believes  it  to  nave  been  the  15th.  Saw  Love  after  sun  down  pass 
the  mill  with  Nelson,  and  cross  the  bridge  towards  Israel's ;  ana  he 
saw  one  of  these  prisoners  just  ahead.  Love  was  on  his  colt.  The 
saw-mill  b  about  three-foijrths  of  a  mile  from  Israel's.  He  cannot 
say  positively  that  he  saw  Isaac  there,  but  Israel  was  ahead,  and 
crossed  the  bridge  first,  before  Nelson  and  Love. 

Sally  ThaycTy  the  wife  of  M^^elson• '  She  knew  Love  well.  She  saw 
him  last  at  her  house,  but  does  not  recollect  the  day,  it  was  towards 
evening.  Isaac  was  there  in  the  morning,  went  away  to  Obed 
Gwynns,  and  returned  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  there  she  expects 
when  Israel  come.  Love  came  there  soon  after.  Israel  asked  Nel- 
son to.  go  and  help  him  cut  up'his  hogs,  which  he  declined  till  morning, 
|ind  said  the  pork  would  not  spoil  dntil  morning.  He  then  asked 
liove  to  go  home  and  stay  with  him  all  night,  which  Love  also  declin- 
ed, and  said  he  would  stay  at  Nelson's.  But  Nelson  concluded  to  go 
^nd  help  Israel,  Isaac  also  consented  to  accompany  them  on  Isra^I'f 
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tequedt,  and  Love  being  again  requested,  said  he  did  not  care  if  he 
went  if  Nelson  did.  They  then  all  left  the  house  nearly  together*  It 
was  then  about  sun  down,  and  she  saw  no  more  of  ^them  that  nighty 
except  Love  was  detained  io  getting  on  his  colt..  She  saw  no  rifle 
with  him  that  day,  nor  has  she  seen  Love  since  that  time.  Isaac  came 
back  next  morning  early,  before  I  was  up.  He  did  not  live  with  us» 
he  made  it  his  home  at  Washburn'a,  he  did  not  breakfast  with  me,  and 
I  think  he  said  he  had  breakfasted  at  Washburn's.  There  was  a  per- 
son come  with  him  that  morning,  and  but  one  person.  It  was  between 
daylight  and  sunrise  when  they  came.  Isaac  staid  but  a  few  minutes. 
Washburn's  is  near  by  my  house,  and  In  going  from  Israel's  to  Wash- 
burn's the  road  passes  my  house* 

The  Judge  proposed  to  put  some  questions  to  this  witness^  the  an- 
swers to  which  might  possibly  have  a  bearing  upon  a  subsequent  trial, 
and  if  counsel  wished  it,  those  jurors  not  sworn  on  this  trial  would  re 
tire  from  the  room.     The  P.  C.  making  no  reply,  those  jurors  retired^ 

In  answer  to  the  Judge.  Witness  said  she  had  children,  the  oldest 
about  five  years  of  age.  And  that  no  person  except  her  children  and 
a  girl  thirteen  years  of  age,  named  Laura  Wilson,  staid  with  heron 
that  night.  Laura  lived  at  Washburn's,  and  came  to  stay  with  me^ 
She  had  lived  with  me,-  and  often  came  home.  I  did  not  send  for  her 
that  evening,  ^he  was  there  in  the  morning  when  Isaac  came  there^ 
Nelson,  the  husband,  was  absent  till  morning,  but  Laura  did  not  sleep 
with  witness.  Nelson  was  frequently  absent  during  the  night,  has  fre-* 
qucntly  staid  at  the  nearest  neighbors  nearly  all  night 

Washburn  again  called  hy  P.  C. — He  says  he  does  not  recollect 
that  Isaac  was  at  his  house,  at  his  settlement  that  evening  with  Irish^ 
nor  that  he  ate  supper  there,  nor  whether  he  dined  there  that  day — In 
our  settlement  we  jumped  our  accounts.  Isaac  brought  a  plate  for 
Mrtf.  Washburn,  but  I  cannot  say  it  was  that  day,  nor  whether  he  had 
been  gone  that  day ;  he  and  Mrs.  Sally  Thayer  had  had  some  difficult 
ty  and  he  wished  my  wife  to  cook  his  board  for  him,  which  she  agreed 
to  do  if  he  would  procure  her  a  plate  which  cost  six  shillings*  He 
lodged  in  the  same  room  where  we  slept.  But  at  this  time,  I  was 
generally  out  at  my  coal  pit  nights.  Previously  to  his  coming  there  ta 
board,  he  had  lodged  at  Nelson's,  I  believe. 

Irish  again  called  by  P.  C. — He  does  not  recollect  of  seeing  Isaac 
there  at  the  settlement.  It  appeared  to  witness  that  some  one  came 
in,  and  that  he  informed  him  now  the  settlement  was  made,  but  can- 
not say  who  it  was,  nor  did  he  hear  any  thmg  about  a  ^late.  He 
wrought  at  the  coal  pit  that  night,  with  Washburn's  apprentice  and  old 
Mr.  Thayer.  Thayer  was  not  there  at  first  but  after  he  came  he  as- 
sisted at  the  coal  pit.  We  occasionally  went  into  the  old  part  of  the 
house  during  the  night,  and  the  apprentice  slept  there  some  part  of  the 
time ;  saw  no  one  else  there  that  night.  Witness  did  not  go  into  the 
room  where  the  family  slept  during  the  night. 

It  being  half  past,  one  o'clock,  the  Court  took  a  recess  of  one  hour. 
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Two  Constables  being  gworn  to  take.ehai*^e  of  the  Jury,  the  jurors 
were  charged  to  refnun  from  all  conversation  on  the  subject  of  this 
Trial  among  themselves  or  with  others,  and  to  take  their  refreshments 
together. 

Pardon  Pierce — Says  he  lives  one  mile  from  Israel  Thayer's^  nearly 
north.  About  the  15th  December  last,  he  heard  the  report  of  a  gun 
in  the  night,  at  la,te  bed  time,  say  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  but  nearer 
eleven  than  nine,  in  a  direction  a  little  east  of  south,  very  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  Israel  Thayer's.  At  the  time  I  thought  it  at  Irish's,  but  • 
did  not  think  of  Thayer's.  Irish  lives,  say  fifty  rods  from  Israel's. 
This  was  before  the  18th  December.  I  recollect  from  the  following 
circumstances.  I  finished  clapboarding  my  house  on  Saturday  the 
18th  December.  My  wife  was  absent  when  I  heard  the  gun,  and  be- 
ing out  door  when  I  heard  the  report,  I  recollect  that  the  ends  of  my 
new  house  were  clapboarded,  but  the  sides  were  not,  and  the  gun  was 
fired  the  same  week  of  the  Saturday  on  which  I  finbhed.  On  hear- 
ing the  report,  it  first  struck  me  that  there  might  be  shooting  at  candles 
as  was  sometimes  the  case  at  Nelson's.  But*  the  report  was  not  in 
that  direction,  but  more  directly  from  Israel's. 

Cross-examined, — The  direction  of  the  report  was  not  far  fipom 
either  Irish's  or  Israel's.  I  lately  ranged  by  some  trees  and  found  it 
to  bring  me  between  their  houses.      The  Thayers  have  been  in  the 

fractice  of  shooting  at  candles  in  the  evening  ever  since  I  knew  them, 
think  I  can  distinguish  between  the  reports  of  rifles  and  muskets. 
Muskets  give  a  longer  report,  and  which  can  be  heard  further.  It 
was  my  opinion  at  the  time  that  this  was  the  report  of  a  rifle.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  time  I  thought  of  the  shooting  of  rifles  only,  and  only 
of  the  direction  to  Irish's  ;  but  firom  my  present  recollection  I  fully  be- 
lieve it  was  a  rifle. 

Betsey  Rector, — Says  she  lives  about  half  a  mile  nearly  west  from 
Israel's,  with  her  father.  Heard  a  report  of  a  gun  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th  December,  as  she  believes.  It  was  on  Wednesday,  the  week 
before  Christmas,  which  was  the  second  Sunday  after,  at  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  appeared  to  be  in  the  direction  of  Irish's, 
probably  about  ten  o'clock.  The  distance  from  there  to  Irish's  aiid 
to  Israel's  is  about  the  same.  It  was  not  a  light  night.  There  was 
no  moon.     I  thought  Irish  preparing 'early  for  Christmas. 

Cross-examined. — She  does  not  recollect  whether  it  was  cloudy,  but 
thinks  there  was  a  little  snow  on  the  ground.  Heard  no  other  gun  in 
the  evening  last  fall.  On  the  Monday  previous  Love  had  requested 
me  to  make  some  clothes  for  him,  and  said  he  would  fetch  them  there 
the  next  Saturday,  on  which  I  heard  he  was  gone.  I  heard  suspi* 
cions  of  his  murder  before  any  of  the  prisoners  were  taken  up.  (Jn 
the  evening  the  gun  was  fired,  Mrs.  Andrews  came  to  visit  us.  My 
mother  enquired  why  she  did  not  bring  Israel's  wife  with  her  1  Sh^ 
replied  they  were  killing  hogs  when  she  came  along.  But  I  thought 
of  no  connexion  between  the  report  of  the  gun  and  the  killing  of  Isra- 
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ePs  hogs.  I  was  at  home  only  three  weeks,  and  this  was  during  the 
second  week  that  Love  wished  his  clothes  made,  on  Monday,  and  on 
Wednesday  I  beard  the  gun.  I  was  in  the  door  at  the  time,  and  all 
the  family  were  in  bed.  They  might  have  heard  it  as  well  as  myself. 
Mrs.  Andrews  went  away  about  sun  down.  1  was  once  examined  be- 
fore a  magistrate  on  this  subject. 

•Abigail  Andrews. — Says  that  she  visited  at  Mr.  Rector's  on  the 
1 5th  of  December  last.  And  when  she  past  Israel's  house,  he  was 
killing  hogs. 

CrosM'^exami'Md.'^l  recollect  it  to  have  been  the  15th,  from  the  fact 
of  some  particular  conversation  there  had  with  the  company.  Mr. 
Andrews  killed  hogs  on  the  Saturday  after  this  Wednesday,  and  the 
week  before  Christmas.  I  live  about  forty  rods  south  of  Israel's.  I 
went  to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock  that  evening,  and  do  not  recollect 
of  hearing  any  gun.  Was  at  home  all  the  evening.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect of  hearing  a  gun  on  any  other  night.  On  one  night  Mr.  An« 
drews  came  in,  and  asked  me  who  could  be  shooting  at  so  late  an  hour, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  on  that  night  or  not,  it  was  then 
about  eleven  o'clock. 

Benjamin  Sprague. — Says  he  lives  about  half  a  mile  from  Israel 
Thayer's,  nearly  north  east.  Heard  a  report  of  a  gun  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  week,  the  15th  December,  my  wife  and  I  thought  it  nearly 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  report  of  the  gun  seemed  to  be 
about  Israel's  house.  After  Love  was  found,  I  began  to  reflect  on  the 
time  I  heard  the  gun.  My  wife  first  recollected  it.  She  brought  to 
my  mind  our  conversation  at  that  time— of  where  I  had  been  that  day. 
I  had  been  to  A.  Kester's,  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  bought  me 
a  hog-  The  next  was  our  Sabbath  day.  On  Wednesday  1  asked 
Kester  whether  he  was  going  to  meeting  the  next  day,  and  if  he  was, 
whether  he  would  bring  my  hog  along  for  me.  I  gave  my  note  to 
Kester  for  the  hog ;  he  lead  the  note  to  me  and  I  signed  it,' and  have 
not  since  read  it.  That  evening  I  said,  as  I  had  to  go  for  the  hog 
early,  I  would  not  sit  up  late,  but  I  was  up  later  than  I  thought  for. 
She  reminded  me  of  my  going  to  bed  early,  and  as  I  went  out  of  the 
door  the  gun  was  fired,  then  had  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  going  for 
my  hog.  When  I  went  in  she  asked  me  what  the  firing  of  a  gun  so 
late  meant.  I  thought  probaUy  an  owl  might  have  gotten  among 
some  neighbor's  hens.  A.  Kester  is  a  Quaker,  but  I  was  never  at  m 
house  more  than  two  or  three  times.  On  that  day  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  he  would  get  his  hogs  killed  in  time  to  bring  mine  along  as  he 
went  to  meeting,  as  I  had  rather  pay  him  for  it  than  to  go  myself  for 
it.  He  was  fearful  he  would  not.  I  went  after  the  hog  on  the  1 6th 
December.  The  note,  as  he/Cead  it  to  me,  was  dated  one  month  back, 
the  1  tth  instead  of  the  12tb  month  ;  but  I  know  it  was  the  16th  De- 
cember when  I  gave  it.  I  bore  the  time  of  its  falling  due  in  my  mind. 
It  was  the  16th  of  the  1 1th  month,  and  the  name  of  the  month  is  not 
hi  the  note.  The  note  was  here  produced  and  identified.  It  was  in 
39 
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Kester's  hand  writing,  and  dated  1 1th  month,  16th — and  witness  sign* 
ed  it.  He  wrote  a  first  note  and  made  a  mistake.  I  informed  him  of 
it,  and  he  then  wrote  this  one.  The  fii-st  was  payable  the  1st  of  1 2th  ' 
month  next.  His  wife  observed  that  that  would  be  a  "year,  as  the  1st 
of  the  12lh  month  alluded  to,  and  meant,  was  just  past — and  so  it  wa» 
altered  to  this  note.  I  was,  by  my  contract,  to  pay  within  a  year. 
The  course  from  me  to  Irish's  and  to  IsraeFs  is  nearly  the  same. 

Arnold  Kester, — Says  he  sold  the  hog  to  Sprague  last  fall,  and  it 
appears  it  mu^t  have  been  on  the  16th  December.  He  thinks  there 
is  a  mistake  in  the  date  of  this  note  of  a  month — ^but  does  not  know^ 
whether  he  killed  hogs  in  the  middle  of  Nov.  or  middle  of  Dec.  Ben- 
jamin Kester  butchered  for  him.. 

Cross-examined. — Says  he  had  no  idea  of  the  mistake  in  the  note  till 
this  aflfair  came  up.  Last  week  Mr.  Torrey  made  inquiries  of  me 
concerning  it — and  on  examination  I  was  ftilly  satisfied  of  the  error- 
From  my  own  knowledge  I  cannot  say  it  is  a  mistake.  I  am  a  Qua- 
ker by  Inrthright — I  generally  call  the  months  by  name — and  am  as> 
familiar  with  the  months  by  numbers  as  by  name.  I  do  not  know  a» 
I  ever  made  a  mistake  like  this  before.  I  did  write  a  first  note  that 
Was  wrong,  being  made  payable  the  1st  of  12th  month  next — ^this  wa* 
the  mistake.  My  wife  knew  it  was  designed  to  be  due  the  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1825.  Whereas,  it  would,  as  written,  fall  due  the  1st  December^ 
1825.  I  intended  to  give  the  credit  to  1st  January,  1826.  I  also 
perceive  from  our  conversation,  that  had  it  been  given  on  the  16th 
November  last,  it  would  have  fallen  due  on  the  1st  of  December  last» 
I  think  I  killed  hogs  on  meeting  day,  and  that  Sprague  asked  me  to 
carry  his  hog  home.  I  had  doubts  whether  I  should  get  through  in 
season  to  carry  it,  as  I  went  to  meeting.  The  meeting  was  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  16th.  On  an  appeal  to  the  almanac  of  1824,  it  appeared 
to  the  Court  that  the  10th  November,  Wednesday,  would  be  the 
Friends'  Sabbath ;  whereas,  the  1 6th  of  Nov.  would  fall  on  Tuesday. 
The  prisoners'  counsel  then  insisted  that  the  note  is  dated  the  lOtb^ 
but  the  witness  is  confident  that  his  figures  on  the  note  mean  the  16tb. 

Rufus  Andrews. — Says  he  lives  fifty  rods,  north  of  Israel's.  His 
wife  went  to  Rector^s  on  a  visit,  but  does  not  recollect  the  day.  He 
heard^he  report  of  a  gun  on  the  same  evening,  a  little  before  eleven 
o'clock.  He  was  out  door  at  the  time,  and  went  in  and  informed  his 
.  wife.  Believed  the  sound  came  from  a  south  east  direction.  It  wa^ 
late  to  hear  a  gun,  and  on  looking  at  the  clock,  it  was  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty minutes  before  eleven.  The  report  was  not  in  the  direction  of  any 
house,  precisely.  There  is  a  hill  between  witness'  house  and  Israel'^ 
and  the  report  appeared  to  be  round  the  point  of  the  hill.  In  going 
to  Israel's,  you  first  rise  the  hill,  then  descend  into  a  hollow,  and  then 
rise  up  another  hill  to  Israel's,  in  all  about  fifty  rods.  His  house  can- 
not be  seen  from  witness'  door.  Nor  can  he  say  that  his  house  stands 
upon  higher  ground  than  the  intervening  hill.  He  does  not  recollect 
at  what  time  the  gun  was  fired,  nor  did  he  at  the  time  locate  the  re- 
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port  at  any  house,  but  supposed  some  neighbor  might  have  shot  an 
owl.  He  believes  the  report  was  nearly  in  the  direction  of  Skinner's 
house,  which  is  nearly  south  east,  about  one  and  a  half  miles — Israel's 
house  nearly  south.  Rector's,  also,  nearly  south.  He  recollects  see- 
ing Sprague  bring  home  the  hog  from  Kester's,  the  next  day  after  his 
wife  vbited  at  Rector's. 

Darnel  A.  Pierce. — Says  he  is  eleven  years  old — can  read  some,  but 
cannot  write.  Qut$ti<m  by  the  Court. — He  says  be  must  not,  when  on 
oath,  tell  a  lie — but  must  tell  all  he  knows  on  the  subject  Allowed 
to  be  sworm  I  lived  at  Israel's  when  he  killed  hogs,  and  that  evening 
Israel  told  me  I  might  go  home  and  stay  that  night.  He  gave  me  a  hog's 
pluck  to  carry  to  my  mother.  I  staid  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
at  day  light  started  to  go  back  to  Israel's.  I  met  Isaac  and  Nelson 
going  towards  Nelson's,  just  by  E.  Sprague's,  before  they  got  to  the 
saw-mill,  about  day-light  I  did  not  ask  Israel  whether  I  might  go 
home — ^he  told  me  to  carry  home  the  pluck,  and  to  stay  all  night  if  I 
pleased.  I  started  about  the  sun  two  hours  high,  at  night ;  but  can- 
not tell  the  time  very  near,  I  had  once  or  twice  before  that  asked  Is- 
rael  if  I  might  go  home  to  stay  all  night — ^he  let  me  go.  He  had  not 
refused  me  two  or  three  days  before,  that  I  recollect*  My  father  and 
mother  were  up,  when  I  left  there  in  the  morning — it  was  very  early, 
I  got  my  breakfast  at  Israel's.  Israel's  wife  said  they  had  breakfasted 
two  or  three  hours  before  I  got  there.  After  that  time  Israel  some- 
times asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  barn  in  the  evening,  to  feed  the 
horses  ;  which  I  did  several  times.     Once  he  called  me  out  of  bed  to 

go  with  him,  and  I  helped  him  feed  the  horses-^-I  put  out  the  hay,  and 
e  put  it  in  the  rack.  He  could  have  gotten  the  hay' without  me.*  The 
prisoners'  counsel  wished  to  know  the  object  of  this  inquiry — th^y 
could  see  no  bearing  it  had  upon  the  case,  unless  it  went  to  show  that 
Israel  was  conscience  stricken,  and  afraid  to  be  alone  in  the  night. 
The  prosecutor  replied  that  such  was  the  object :  and  observed,  that 
almost  any  person  who  had  committed  so  foul  a  murder,  would  recoil 
at  being  alone  in  the  night.  The  witness  allowed  to  proceed.  He 
savs  he  was  not  always  taken  to  the  barn  after  the  hogs  were  killed. 
I  lived  with  Israel  till  he  was  taken  up  on  this  affair.  Love  has  staid 
there  all  night — ^had  his  colt  in  the  barn  and  slept  with  me.  This  was 
a  iew  days,  say  five  or  six,  before  we  killed  hogs.  I  saw  his  colt  in 
Israel's  barn  two  or  three  days  after  we  killed  hogs.  Israel  told  me 
it  was  his  own  colt.  It  was  kept  there  till  Isaac  took  it  away  ;  and 
while  there  Israel  took  care  of  it,  I  believe.  He  said  he  was  going 
out  to  do  it,  and  that  it  was  his  colt,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  of  whose 
it  was.  I  have  heard  the  Thayers  say  they  did  not  believe  Love  was 
dead ;  and  that  they  would  have  him  brought  back  to  this  country 
again.  I  heard  this  about  the  time  Israel  came  to  Buffalo  with  pearl 
ashes.  I  know  of  Love's  staying  but  one  night  at  Israel's.  They 
then  came  together,  and  brought  his  colt.  I  have  never  seen  him 
since  that  time.      He  used  to  wear  a  fur  cap,  but  I  have  not  seen  his 
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cap  since.  His  clothes  are  at  my  father*8 — were  left  there  when  he 
was  found.  Israel  has  a  wife,  and  a  child  of  a  f3w  weeks  old,  and  no 
other  family,  but  a  person  named  Mattison,  lived  there  and  chopped 
wood  a  while.  He  has  two  beds — ^he  and  his  wife  occupy  one,  and 
the  other  was  for  me-  Soon  after  the  hogs  were  killed,  there  were 
some  old  floor  boards  taken  up  in  the  house — they  were  split,  and  new 
ones  laid  down. 

Cross-examined. — There  were  three  new  boards  laid  down — ^they 
ran  about  half  way  across  :"the  house.  The  old  boards  were  set  out 
doors  by  the  side  of  the  house.  It  was  between  the  fire-place  and 
the  side  of  the  house  in  the  corner.  The  splits  in  the  boards  were 
old  splits — ^were  so  when  I  went  there.  I  made  a  hole  in  the  board 
near  the  fire-place,  to  put  my  top  handle  in.  It  was  the  same  bole 
that  has  since  been  talked  of  as  a  ball  hole  made  when  Love  was  shot  ; 
but  I  made  it  myself.* 

Barney  Herringt(m.-^-^Aho\xt  the  20th  December  last,  or  just  before 
Christmas,.  I  heard  Isaac  say  he  had  a  note  against  me  for  wheat, 
which  I  had  given  to  John  Love.  We  were  then  at  P.  AtwelPs,  but 
he  did  not  exhibit  the  note.  He  had  also  told  Atwell  he  had  a  note 
against  him,  which  he  had  given  to  Love.  He  told  me  that  Love  had 
cleared  out — ^had  gone  away.  I  had  heard  such  reports  before,  but 
only  as  coming  from  the  Thayers.  He  said  it  was  d — — -d  strange  that 
Love  should  find  out  the  people  were  after  him  before  others  did.  He 
demanded  payment  of  the  note,  but  did  not  say  how  he  came  by  it. 

Cross  exetmined. — I  do  not  know  as  he  stated  any  reason  for  Love's 
going  away,  at  that  time.  I  had  previously  heard  of  Love's  having 
run  a#ay  for  the  crime  of  forgery,  committed  in  Pennsylvania — ^had 
heard  of  it  several  times  within  the  year,  and  supposed  Isaac  alluded 
to  that.  I  delivered  the  wheat  on  my  note,  at  Ensign's  mill,  where  it 
was  payable,  and  gave  Isaac  an  order  to  get  it,  and  he  gave  me  mv 
note.  I  took  my  namje  off  the  note  and  wrote  the  order  on  the  back 
of  it.  Atwell  told  hinThe  would  want  wheat  for  Christmas,  and  asked 
whether  he  would  want  wheat  on  his  note  1  He  agreed  he  would.  I 
live  about  half  a  mile  from  Nelson^.  Love  was  frequently  in  that 
neighborhood.  He  was  a  short  man,  not  five  feet  ten  inches  high, 
and  would  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds;  and  was 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age.  I  do  not  know  as  he  was  a  very 
singular  or  odd  man,  never  saw  him  quarrel,  he  was  a  temperate,  so- 
ber man.  For  two  winters  he  had  been  there  trading  and  tra$icking. 
In  the  spring  he  would  go  up  the  lakes,  and  return  again  in  the  falL 
I  know  of  no  stated  home  or  residence  of  his  there.  He  was  perhaps 
singular  in  his  deal — a  close  man,  and  made  good  bargains.  People 
knew  but  little  of  his  business  except  from  day  to  day.  He  often  went 
off  without  people's  knowing  where.     I  never  saw  him  have  much 

♦  The  intelligence  of  this  yonng  witness,  and  the  correctness  of  his  story,  were  re- 
marked  by  the  whole  Bar  and  audience. 
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monej — ^have  heard  of  his  loaning  money  in  small  sums.  The  largest 
inras  sixty  dollars,  to  Nelson ;  generally  his  loans  were  small,  and  for 
a  month,  week,  &c.  I  saw  the  body  after  it  was  taken  up,  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  his.  The  shape,  size  and  make  were  like  his.  I  know 
of  no  mark  about  him.  I  had  frequently  seen  him  wear  the  trowsers 
that  were  on  him  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the  grave.  I  gave  him 
my  note  for  five  bushels  of  wheat,  at  a  year,  for  four  bushels  received 
of  him. 

Wendell  Morton. — I  had  heard  that  Love  had  run  away ;  and  about 
the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  I  asked  Isaac  where  Love  was.  He 
stated  that  he  had  cleared  out,  gone — but  did  not  say  where.  I  told 
I  understood  he  had  a  clue  on  Love's  property ;  he  replied,  he  guessed 
likely  enough  he  had.  I  told  him  if  he  bad,  and  did  not  shave  him  as 
hard  as  he  used  to  shave  others,  that  I  would  flog  him — *'  Shave''  was 
a  mighty  word  with  Love — he  answered,  '^  damn  him,  I  guess  he  is 
where  he  will  not  trouble  me. 

Cross  examined.— 'I  had  understood  that  Love  cleared  out  on  ac- 
count of  having  foiged  a  note,  somewhere  up  the  lake.  I  understood 
Isaac's  last  reply  as  alluding  only  to  his  absconding  for  the  forgery. 

Borden  Thomas. — ^Love  bad  a  note  against  me  last  fall  for  six  and 
a  quarter  bushels  oi  wheat.  Isaac  received  the  wheat  of  me  and  gave 
up  the  note.  When  he  asked  me  for  the  wheat,  he  told  me  Love  was 
gone  off.     I  do  not  recollect  the  time,  but  it  was  in  December. 

Cross  examined. — My  note  was  due  the  first  January  last.  Isaac 
caUed  on  me  twice  before  the  note  was  due.  The  last  time  was  about 
the  20th  December.  This  note  was  given  for  five  bushels  of  wheat, 
had  by  me  before  last  harvcfst,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  of  any  business 
he  was  in  except  collecting  his  debts.  He  was  here  and  there  around 
the  country. 

Sylvester  Irish. — In  January,  I  think,  I  heard  Isaac  Thaver  say 
Love  was  gone.  I  asked  him  how  he  had  secured  Love  for  the  pro- 
perty he  had  gotten  of  his ;  he  said  he  had  secured  Um  in  no  way.  I 
told  him  I  expected  Love  had  all  his  articles  of  land ;  he  replied  that 
he  could  convince  me  to  the  contrary,  for  he  then  had  part  of  them 
in  his  pocket  book,  and  produced  an  article  of  a  lot  on  cnesnut  ridge, 
that  formerly  was  Nelson's.  It  appeared  to  have  been  assigned  to 
Kector,  and  by  him  to  Isaac.  At  another  time  Isaac  came  to  my 
house  after  I  was  in  bed ;  I  had  understood  that  a  reward  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  had  been  offered  for  Love,  and  I  asked  Isaac  where  he 
was.  He  in  turn  asked  my  reason  for  inquiry.  I  told  him  I  wapted 
to  know,  and  repeated  my  question,  and  he  replied  he  did  not  know. 
1  informed  him,  that  we  all  thought  he  did  know,  and  that  he  always 
saw  him  when  he  went  to  Buffalo,  or  else  when  at  a  distance.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  show  Love  to  me  for  my  oxen,  or  if  I  would 
add  my  rifle  also.  He  answered,  no  by  6 — ^  I  would  not  for  two 
hundred  dollars.  He  had  before  this,  intimated  that  he  saw  Love 
when  be  went  away,  as  he  often  did.     I  was  at  home  the  night  thM 
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Israel  killed  his  hogs,  and  no  gun  was  fired  at  my  house.  Isaac  was 
there  a  part  of  the  evening,  when  it  was  said  they  were  killed.  1  heard 
of  the  circumstance  that  evening,  and  that  Nelson  was  then  with  Is- 
rael cutting  them  up.  I  got  home  about  sunset,  or  very  near  night, 
my  family  then  consisted  of  my  wife  and  three  chrildren,  of  whom  the 
oldest  was  seven  years.  Isaac  came  there  early  in  the  evening  and 
staid  perhaps  an  hour.  Israel^  and  his  wife  came  in  during  his  stay. 
He  appeared  to  have  come  to  bring  his  child,  and  returned  immedi- 
ately, leaving  his  wife  behind.  In  the  evening  Mrs.  Thayer  sent  Isaac 
home  to  get  a  diaper  for  her  chi|d.  He  was  gone  nearly  an  hour,  I  ^ 
should  say,  and  returned  with  it,  and  as  I  recollect  he  then  staid  but  a 
short  time.  Mrs.  Thayer  staid  until  late.  When  she  sent  Isaac  home 
my  wife  offered  to  lend  her  something  for  her  purpose,  and  requested 
her  not  to  send  him.  She  gave  her  something  for  her  purpose,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  she  used  it.  Isaac,  however,  went  and  brought 
three,  four,  or  five  diapers.  Her  husband  came  down  after  her,  and 
he  then  staid  the  best  part  of  an  hour.  I  laid  down  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  on  the  floor,  but  I  did  not  sleep  nor  doze,  I 
think.  I  saw  no  gun  that  evening.  One  morning  before  we  were 
up,  Isaac  came  in  with  his  rifle,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  be- 
fore or  after  the  hogs  were  killed.  He  wanted  it  cleaned  and  cut 
deeper. 

Cross  examined. — I  understood  that  Israel  went  back  to  cut  up  his 
meat  after  bringing  his  wife.  He  came  after  her  as  late  as  nine  o'- 
clock, and  staid  some  time.  I  saw  Isaac  first,  about  dark ;  he  then 
staid  about  an  hour.  My  wife  oftered  Mrs.  Thayer  a  towel  for  her 
phild's  use,  and  Mrs.  Thayer  refused  to  use  it.  When  Israel  came 
for  his  wife,  we  had  some  talk  about  cutting  up  his  pork.  He  appear- 
ed in  no  hurry  to  go  home  ;  he  went  away  between  nine  and  eleven 
o'clock.  TWs  has  been  my  impression  before  to-day.  I  went  to  bed 
within  half  an  hour  after  they  lett — also  my  wife.  When  Isaac  brought 
his  rifle  in  to  be  repaired,  he  sat  it  down  and  said — df  you  are  going  to 
cut  my  rifle,  by  G — jd  I  want  to  know  it.  1  told  him  I  could  not  do 
it;  but  he  left  it  and  went  away.  Love's  colt  was  some  days  at  Isra- 
el's. I  saw  Isaac  take  him  from  Nelson's  stable,  and  start  for  Buffa- 
lo. When  he  returned,  I  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  it — and 
I  inferred  that  he  had  given  it  to  Love.  He  told  me  how  hard  he  had 
rode,  and  how  the  colt  hung  his  ears  before  he  got  to  his  journey's 
end.  I  supposed  he  had  rode  hard.  When  he  was  going  away  at  or 
near  the  stable  door,  1  heard  Nelson  tell  him,  perhaps  you  had  better 
take  the  colt  along,  as  you  may  find  the  short  fellow — meaning  Love 
— ^and  if  you  do,  deliver  him  up  and  let  him  do  as  he  pleases  with  him. 
He  led  the  colt  and  rode  another  horse.  At  this  time  they  must  have 
known  that  I  heard  Nelson's  direction  to  Isaac.  I  never  heard  Love 
say  he  would  trust  Isaac  with  his  property  as  soon  as  any  other  man. 
Before  this  question  was  answered  the  court  decided  the  declarations 
of  Love  were  not  to  be  received  in  evidence. 
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JVIrs.  Melinda  Washburn. — ^When  Isaac  was  under  arrest  for  this 
afiair,  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  tell  where  Love  was,  he  replied  that  he 
was  so  damned  contrary  that  they  could  get  nothing  out  of  him ;  he 
represented  that  he  knew  where  he  was,  and  that  he  was  some  distance 
off.  On  the  17th  Dec.  Isaac  staid  at  nay  house  a  part  of  the  night. 
His  father  called  him  up,  say  about  12  o'clock  or  after,  and  went  away; 
he  did  not  return  that  night,  it  was  the  night  but  one  after  Israel's 
hogs  were  killed.  He  had  been  away  all  night,  two  nights  before,  and 
said  he  had  staid  at  Israel's.  He  came  next  morning  about  sunrise  and 
eat  breakfast,  told  me  he  come  to  Nelson's,  whose  wife  was  not  up, 
and  so  he  came  and  breakfasted  at  my  house.  The  night  he  was  call- 
ed up  he  slept  in  the  new  part  of  the  house,  his  father  came  in  and 
asked  where  he  was,  went  in,  and  woke  him  and  they  came  out  togeth- 
er, he  went  away  instantly,  but  Isaac  dressed  and  soon  followed.  All 
I  heard  the  father  say  was,  Isaac  it  is  time  to  get  up.  He  had  slept  at 
our  house  three  or  four  nights.  The  day  the  hogs  were  killed  he  came 
home  before  tea,  and  said  he  eat  dinner  at  Israel's,  he  went  away  again, 
and  on  his  return  next  moruing  he  said  he  had  supped  at  Israel's  but  still 
he  could  eat  all  I  had  for  him  to  eat.  His  father  then  bearded  at  Nelson'H. 
Isaac  came  to  our  house  to  live  on  Moaday  morning,  a  week  and  one 
day  before  this.  After  that  I  do  not  know  of  his  staying  with  his 
brothers  but  one  night.  He  brought  the  new  plate  home  to  me  on 
the  17th  or  18th  Dec.  after  the  hogs  were  killed.  The  father  tended 
the  saw-mill,  and  often  all  night — never  called  before  to  my  knowledge, 
for  help  to  roll  logs  on.  The  saw-mill  is  in  sight  of  my  house,  and 
within  "call.  It  was  not  going  at  the  time  he  called  up  Isaac.  I  think 
I  saw  Love  on  the  1 5th  Dec.  ride  toward  Nelson's  on  Nelson's  mare. 
I  heard  no  gun  on  the  1 5th  Dec.  We  live  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from 
Nelson's.  A  few  nights  before  or  after,  there  were,  I  presume,  ten 
guns  fired  at  Nelson's,  and  if  I  had  heard  a  gun  on  that  night,  I  should 
not  have  thought  it  strange. 

Bmjamin  Fowler. — On  the  23d  or  24th  of  December,  I  purchased 
a  colt  of  Isaac,  in  this  village — a  light,  yellow,  three  year  ola  colt,  and 
paid  him  forty  dollars.  He  mentioned  that  he  was  going  on  the  next 
day,  Christmas  to  a  shooting  match.  He  led  the  colt  and  rode  a  bay 
mare.  He  was  round  the  day  before  endeavoring  to  sell  the  colt,  and 
said  if  he  could  not  sell  him  to  his  mind  he  should  go  to  Batavia  with 
him.  He  told  me  he  lived  in  Boston,  and  that  the  colt  was  the  same 
one  that  Thayer  had  down  here  in  the  fall ;  that  he  had  him  of  his 
brother.     Nelson,  I  knew,  and  he  had  a  colt  here  in  the  fall. 

Judah  Simons,  On  the  2()th  Dec.  Israel  met  me  on  the  eighteen- 
mile  creek,  about  one  mile  from  Nelson's.  He  was  on  Love's  colt— 
a  yellowish  colt.  He  offered  to  sell  the  colt  to  me.  He  stated  he  had 
not  bought  the  colt,  but  was  authorised  to  sell  it  by  Isaac,  who  had  all 
love's  business  to  transact.  I  know  both  the  prisoners  well.  It  was 
Israel  who  had  the  colt,  and  offered  to  sell. 

Sally  Thayer,  wfe  of  J^clson, — Isaac  came  to  our  house  on  the 
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17th  of  December,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  evening.  The  father  was 
there  at  the  time  he  was,  and  wished  him  and  Nelson  to  help  him  at 
the  mill  in  getting  on  a  large  log.  They  said  they  would  not  go  then^ 
hut  would  get  up  before  day  and  assist  him.  Isaac  went  away  to 
Washburn's,  where  he  then  slept.  The  father  went  to  bed.  Between 
midnight  and  day  light  he  got  up  and  called  Nelson  to  put  on  the  log. 
He  then  went  away  af^er  Isaac  and  soon  came  back  with  him.  Isaac 
then  asked  Nelson  if  he  was  not  going  to  get  up ;  and  he  then  went 
away.  The  father  came  back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  said  it  was  so 
dark  that  he  would  not  then  put  on  the  log  ;  and  he  lay  down  on  the 
floor.  Nelson  and  Isaac  returned  just  before  day  light.  I  paid  no 
attention  whether  the  saw-mill  went  that  night.  They  took  no  lantern 
nor  light  with  them  ;  we  had  no  lantern. 

ff^illiam  Thompson. — I  tended  the  saw-mill  on  the  1 5th  December, 
but  was  not  there  on  the  17th.  I  left  some  logs  on  the  way ;  do  not 
recollect  of  any  very  large  ones.  The  father  is  rising  of  fifty  years 
old,  and  not  a  rugged  man.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  sawing,  unless 
some  one  was  with  him. 

*  Rufus  ^ndrews.T-l  saw  Israel  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  or  17th 
December.  He  came  to  borrow  flour.  I  had  none — ^he  turned  to  go 
away,  but  then  turned  back,  and  asked  if  I  had  seen  Love  ?  I  an- 
swered no.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  know  but  I  might  have  seen 
him  come  along  down. 

E,  Waldefiy  £«9.-^Isaac  was  brought  before  me  on  a  hab.  corp. 
soon  after  he  was  committed.  The  object  appeared  to  be  to  fix  a 
time  for  them  to  produce  Love,  or  proof  of  his  being  then  living  to 
satisfy  me.  This  was  on  Wednesday,  and  the  following  Saturday  was 
assigned  as  the  time.  I  asked  Isaac  where  Love  was,  he  said  he  was 
in  Canada,  along  the  river  between  the  Bertie  Ferry  and  Queenston, 
he  could  not  tell  me  the  exact  place.  But  before  Saturday  the  body 
was  found.  Torrey  had  been  proposed  to  go  after  Love  or  see  him, 
as  I  told  them  some  resnonsible  man  must  be  sent  to  see  him.  Isaac 
said  he  could  easily  proauce  Love  by  Saturday,  and  wanted  no  longer 
time. 

JV*.  D.  Rector^  Esq. — Isaac  was  before  me  on  the  17th  December, 
to  answer  for  Love  in  a  suit  where  was  plaintiff,  he  told  me  that  Love 
requested  him  to  appear  and  answer,  as  he  was  going  on  to  the  eabt 
ridge  (the  east  side  of  Eighteen  Mile  Creek.)  This  suit  was  on  a 
note  which  was  in  my  possession.  I  had  other  demands  of  Love's. 
I  had  his  demand  against  Isaac,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five dollars,  for  which  he  had  confessed  judgments  on  oath,  and 
the  executions  were  issued.  The  judgments  were  entered  on  the  4th 
December,  and  the  executions  were  then  given  to  Love;  I  have  never 
seen  them  since.  I  had  also  judgments  against  Israel.  I  had  other 
demands  of  Love's — two  notes  against  HiUiker,  about  five  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents.  Isaac  called  on  me  to  get  Love's  money  in  the 
case  against  Smith.     I  Issued  an  execution  against  Israel  for  Love,  of 
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from  seven  to  nine  dollars,  which  was  paid  up  into  about  one  dollar.  * 
Jones  the  constable  called  on  Israel  for  it,  Isaac  said  he  had  Love's 
power  to  settle  it,  and  directed  Jones  to  endorse  it  satisfied.  Love 
told  me  in  presence  of  Isaac  that  he  had  executions  against  Nelson, 
on  which  ne  wanted  to  sell,  to  avoid  some  subsequent  executions 
against  him.  Isaac  was  to  bid  in  the  property  of  Nelson,  and  take 
the  judgment  of  Love  agaiust  Nelson,  and  the  property  was  to  be  then 
instantly  levied  on  as  Isaac's,  by  those  executions  issued  by  me.  It 
is  understood  that  Love  wanted  to  give  Nelson  more  time,  but  if  be 
let  his  executions  run  out,  that  were  then  levied,  those  other  execu- 
tions would  attach  upon  the  property. 

The  District  Attorney  produced  a  power  of  attorney,  purporting 
to  be  executed  by  John  Love,  empowering  Isaac  to  collect,  receive, 
settle  and  compound  all  demands  due  Love  in  Erie  county,  and  to 
defend  all  suits  against  him :  bearing  date  the  8th  of  January,  1825, 
The  witness  says  the  signature  b  not  Love's  hand  writing.  The 
name  is  not  spelt  right.  The  o  in  John,  is  omitted.  The  first  time  I 
saw  that  power,  the  name  of  Nelson  was  not  on  it  as  a  witness.  Isaac 

E resented  it  to  me  twice.  When  he  demanded  Hilliker's  note,  he  said 
e  had  only  a  verbal  authority.  This  was  about  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber. I  told  him  to  procure  a  power  of  attorney,  and  refused  until  he 
did  to  deliver  the  note,  or  pay  over  money.  He  called  in  January  for 
the  note,  or  the  money  on  it,  and  produced  this  power,  then  not  wit- 
nessed ;  but  I  refused  to  pay  until  it  was  acknowledged.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Austin  told  him  it  was  sufficient  without  even  being  witness- 
ed. The  next  time  he  produced  it,  was  about  the  20th  Jan.  Nelson's 
name  was  then  on  it,  as  it  now  appears.  I  refused,  fcowever,  to  pay 
the  money,  until  it  was  acknowledged.  He  then  said  he  was  informed 
that  it  was  not  necessary,  and  mentioned  something  about  obliging  me 
to  pay. 

Crost^exammed. — I  am  considerably  acquainted  with  Love's  hand 
writing,  but  am  not  much  skilled  in  detecting  forged  hands.  Love's 
writing  is  rather  heavy — ^an  old  fashioned  hand.  Five  papers  purport- 
ing to  be  Love's  hand  writing  were  exhibited  to  witness — he  thinks 
two  are  Love's  ;  one  not  his,  and  is  doubtful  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  others.  Prisoners'  counsel  then  stated  to  the  court,  that  one  of 
those  pronounced  to  be  Love's,  was  just  then  written,  by  one  of  the 
coynsel. 

S,  6.  •Su3tin. — Says,  Isaac  called  on  me  to  draw  this  power,  and 
it  is  my  writing.  I  presume  it  bears  date  on  the  day  it  was  written. 
They  stated  to  me  that  they  wanted  a  general  power  to  transact  all 
Love's  business.  That  he  was  in  some  difficulty — was  apprehensive 
of  being  arrested,  and  was  secreted  not  far  off,  and  had  sent  them  to 
obtain  the  power,  which  would  be  taken  to  him  for  his  signature.  ^    I 

told  them  it  was  unnecessary  for  Love  to  come  to  see  me.     I  advised 
them  not  to  have  a  witness,  as  law-suits  might  follow-— to  obtain  that 

witness  might  be  difficult,  and  if  not  witnessed,  he  might  prove  the 
40 
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power  himself.  This,  I  think,  was  in  the  evening  of  the  8th,  and  they 
represented  they  could  obtain  his  signature  the  next  day.  I  have  seen 
Love  write  twice,  and  have  his  signatures  in  my  office,  which  I  have 
lately  examined.  The  signature  to  this  power  does  not  resemble  them 
much — I  should  not  think  it  his.  Several  papers  were  submitted  by 
prisoners'  counsel ;  but  witness  cannot  decide  clearly  whether  the 
writing  is  Love's  or  not. 

J,  H.  Adam$y  a  constable. — Produces  three  executions  receipted  by 
Love,  and  signed  in  his  presence.  They  were  all  against  Nelson — 
which  were  examined  and  compared  with  the  signature  to  the  power- 

E.  fTaWen.— Says  two  strangers  came  to  him  to  acknowledge  this 
same  power,  and  he  wrote  the  words  "  signed  and  delivered"  upon  it. 

Esquire  Rector, — Says  he  thinks  the  two  papers  now  submitted  to 
him,  are  in  Love's  hand  ;  but  no  further  proof  was  added  as  to  them. 

^mos  Smith,  Esq.-^hoYO  left  a  note  with  me  for  collection  against 
Caleb  Pierce.  Isaac  presented  the  power  and  demanded  the  money 
collected.  I  refused  to  pay  over  because  I  thought  the  power  incom- 
plete, it  not  being  witnessed.  He  afterwards  presented  it  signed  with 
Nelson's  name  as  a  witness  to  it.  I  then  refused  because  I  thought 
it  a  forgery  of  Love's  name.  Love  was  a  tolerable  writer ;  he  used 
often  to  be  in  my  office  writing  on  pieces  of  paper.  He  read  well. 
The  first  time  the  power  was  presented  to  me  I  thought  the  signature 
was  Nelson's  writing — ^he  sometimes  writes  well,  sometimes,  not.  The 
letters  in  his  signature  are  longer  than  Love's  generally,  and  more 
erect.  I  never  beard  it  reported  that  Nelson  wrote  it  until  I  gave  an 
opinion  that  it  was  his.  An  issue  was  joined  before  Esquire  Swain^ 
between  me  and  Isaac,  as  Love's  attorney,  when  he  presented  the 
same  power,  and  judgment  was  rendered  against  m%  and  paid.  At 
the  court  I  hesud  either  Isaac  or  Nelson  say,  he  had  seen  Love  within 
a  few  days.  This  was  the  1 5th  of  February.  I  first  saw  this  power 
on  Monday,  the  1 0th  January.  I  told  Isaac  that  if  Love  was  afraid 
of  being  arrested,  he  might  call  on  me  in  the  night  and  I  would  pay 
him.  I  wanted  his  own  receipt ;  he  must  be  in  the  neighborhood,  as. 
the  power  was  dated  on  the  8th,  and  this  was  only  the  10th.  He  re- 
plica, my  God»  Love  cannot  do  it ;  he  is  a  damned  sight  &irther  ofiT 
than  people  here  have  any  idea  of. 

Benj.  Dole. — Saw  Isaac  the  Saturday  after  Love  was  reported  to 
be  missing.  He  then  had  considerable  money,  a  considerable  roll  of 
bills-  I  do  not  know  the  value,  but  there  might  have  been  fifteen  or 
twenty  bills.  ^  ^  He  had  been  owing  me  for  a  year  before  this,  and  al- 
ways complaining  that  he  could  not  get  money, — ^he  owed  me  about 
twenty  dollars.  I  have  lately  collected  it  on  an  execution,  I  have  also 
collected  five  or  six  or  seven  dollars  on  an  execution  against  Israel, 
which  in  December  last  I  postponed  until  in  January.  I  should  not 
call  the  signature  to  the  power  Love's  writing.  Isaac  was  owing  me 
at  the  time  I  saw  him  have  the  bills.  I  received  my  money  of  Esquire 
Swain. 
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K  Torrey^  Constable — I  had  an  execution  for  Dole  against  Isaac, 
after  he  was  put  in  jail,  T.  C.  Love,  Esq.  sent  the  money  to  pay  it  up, 
as  I  understood.     It  was  paid.     1  have  examined  the  signature  to  the 

Sower,  and  helieve  it  not  to  be  Love's  writing.  In  the  early  part  of 
anuary  I  told  Isaac  at  my  house,  that  it  was  Love's  object  to  add  to 
his  security,  and  that  if  he  owed  him  he  h^d  better  pay.  He  replied, 
give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  1  have  those  executions  in  my  pocket. 
He  has  told  me  that  he  had  the  sole  control  of  Lovc'9  property,  I 
arrested  Isaac  on  this  charge,  on  the  19  th  of  February,  and  at  that 
time  I  had  Dole's  execution,  I  first  got  him  to  secure  that,  and  then 
asked  him  to  step  aside  with  me.        I  thea  told  him  that  people  8up-»> 

Eosed  he  had  murdered  Love,  and  that  he  had  better  find  and  produce 
im  if  he  could.      He  said  he  could  produce  him,  bjut  if  l>e  could  he 
would  be  damned  if  he  would  do  it.      I  then  arrested  him.      He  bad 
paid  me  the  taxes  for  his  father,  Israel  and  Nelson,  in  a  town  order  of 
twelve  dollars  or  twelve  dollars  and  a  half,  payable  to  Aaron  Benson^ 
Love  had  told  me  that  he  had  bought  the  order  of  Benson.     I  under- 
stood  Love  received  it  in  part  payment  of  Benson's  debt  to  him,  on 
which  I  had  the  execution.     Isaac  told  me  he  had  Esquire  Gary's  note 
to  Love,  on  which  was  due  twenty  bushels  of  wheat.      There  were 
twentj^-six  or  thirty  dollars  due  on  Owen's  execution,  which  was  as- 
signed to  Love,  which  Isaac  received.      There  were  notes  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  given  to  Love  by  Merriman,  for  some  land.      Isaac 
baid  he  bad  these  notes,  and  I  understood  he  intended  to  enforce  the 
collection.     On  the  examination  of  his  father,  on  the  19th  or  20th  of 
February,  Isaac  said  on  oatb  that  he  \i^A  seen  Love  and  transacted 
business  with  him  within  two  week^.      He  saad  he  left  Buffalo  and 
went  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  east,  but  h^  did  not  know  the  name 
of  the  tQTvn.     Love  came  to  him  in  the  road.     Once  he  had  seen  him 
at  61a.ck  Rock.      He  stated  that  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  Decem- 
ber, be  parted  with  Love  at  the  school  house  in  Boston.      He  further 
stated  that  he  gave  a  paper  to  Love,  and  described  a  schedule  of  note* 
and  demands,  and  that  he  had  at  different  times  paid  Love  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  on  the  demands  mentioned  therein,  that  when  he 
paid  hiip  money,  he  informed  him  on  which  he  made  the  payment, 
and  Love  then  crossed  out  the  same  on  the  schedule.     The  execution 
of  Dole  against  Israel  was  in  my  hands  before  he  was  arrested.      I 
think  the  Thayers  were  less  embarrassed  after  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, by  executions,  th?in  before  that  time,  but  I  have  since  levied  on 
property  of  theirs,  not  being  able  to  get  money.      When  I  conversed 
witn  Isaac  about  Love's  execution,  I  did  not  know  the  amount,  but 
supposed  it  to  be  about  two  hundred  dollars.     The  amount  of  Israel's 
tax  which  Isaac  paid,  was  about  two  dollars.      I  do  not  recollect  the 
understanding  or  arrangement  by  which  Isaac  was  to  pay  it. 

B.  Dole. — ^When  1  saw  the  roll  of  bills  in  Israel's  possession,  I  saw 
Love's  pocket-book,  and  think  I  sold  it  to  him.  I  do  not  recollect  of 
fjpeing  any  papers  in  it.     I  frequently  saw  him  have  it. 
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Jamts  Ives, — Isaac  bad  considerable  money  on  tbe  10th  January  ; 
he  paid  me  two  executions  against  Israel  and  Nelson,  in  all  about  ^t- 
enteen  dollars.  He  said  he  had  money  left — enough  to  pay  all  the 
debts  they  could  bring  against  him  and  his  brothers.  I  am  a  mer- 
chant, and  live  six  er  seven  miles  from  them. 

Cross-examined, — The  judgment  against  Israel  was,  say  eight  dol- 
lars— it  was  the  smaller  oi  the  two. 

Orin  Treat. — I  had  an  execution  against  Israel,  which  was  issued 
on  the  8th  of  November,  of  ten  dollars,  in  favor  of  James  Ives, 
which  I  could  not  collect,  but  returned  unsatisfied.  I  examined,  but 
found  no  visible  property.  I  saw  him  in  January,  after  I  had  returned 
the  execution.  He  then  said  Ives  had  waited  a  good  while,  and  should 
have  his  money.  That  the  constables  of  that  town  had  rode  him  all 
summer — though  he  was  not  through  yet,  he  could  get  through. 

Cross-examined, — During  the  time  I  had  the  execution,  I  did  not 
see  him  at  all.  I  made  search  for  him,  but  expect  he  kept  out  of  my 
way. 

Jf.  Smith. — ^Was  at  Ives'  when  his  executions  were  paid  up.  Isaac 
told  Ives  he  should  pay  up  those  executions,  but  if  he  trusted  him  any 
more,  he  might  get  his  pay  as  he  could. 

John  Twining. — Saw  Love  last  on  the  14th  December,  I  believe. 
He  came  to  me  in  my  lot,  about  eighty  rods  from  Nelson's.  •In  re- 
ply to  his  question,  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  Buffalo  next  day.  I  came 
down  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  brought  Love's  order,  dated  the 
14tb,  on  Esquire  Austin,  for  the  money  or  an  execution  on  his  judg- 
ment against  Bennett 

I  called  on  Austin  and  got  the  execution  and  returned  home  on  tbe 
16th.  When  I  got  near  home,  I  met  a  man  who  I  understood  to  be 
the  same  Mr.  Bennett.  He  asked  if  I  knew  where  Love  was  1  I  an- 
swered I  did  not,  but  supposed  he  was  at  Nelson's.  He  said  he  was 
not  there.  On  the  17th  December  I  handed  it  to  Isaac,  on  his  pre* 
senting  me  Love's  order  for  it.  Perhaps  I  mentioned  my  having  the 
execution,  at  the  blacksmith's  or  at  Washburn's.     The  order  was  now 

) produced  in  court  and  identified.  I  had  given  Love  two  notes,  one 
or  thirty  dollars,  and  the  other  for  thirty  bushels  of  wheat.  After 
my  return  from  Buffalo,  Isaac  called  on  me  in  the  evening  of  the  16th 
near  sun  down,  and  we  had  a  conversation  respecting  the  Bennett  ex- 
ecution. He  then,  or  the  next  morning,  clapped  his  hand  on  his 
pocket,  and  said  he  had  John  Twining  there  tmce.  I  then  thought  of 
these  two  notes.  I  told  him  that  night  that  I  had  Bennett's  execution, 
and  not  in  the  morning.  The  order  was  read,  dated  the  17th  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  to  deliver  the  Bennett  executions  to  Isaac.  The  order 
was  brought  early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  before  we  were  all  up. 
I  was  at  Washburn's  on  the  17th,  when  the  father  came  to  call  up 
Isaac.     It  was  a  dark  and  rather  a  windy  night. 

Cross  examined. — On  my  examination  first,  I  thought  it  was  on  the 
14th,  and  not  the  17th,  but  I  now  say  it  was  on  the  17th.     I  at  first 
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supposed  I  assisted  at  the  coal-pit  before  I  came  that  time  to  Bufialo. 
I  now  find  it  was  after  my  return  from  Buffalo,  where  I  know  I  went 
on  the  15th.  The  executions  I  got  of  Austin  were  dated  the  15thy 
and  so  is  Austin's  docket,  and  an  order  made  there  by  the  Surrogate, 
is  chained  to  me  on  the  15th. 

George  B.  Chreen, — I  came  to  Buffalo  the  night  the  body  was 
found — ^went  to  the  jail  and  told  Isaac  of  it.  I  first  asked  Isaac  where 
Love  was,  he  said  in  Canada,  he  said  he  saw  him  last  on  Saturday, 
the  12th  of  February — ^saw  him  down  the  Niagara  river  below  Black 
Rock — that  Nelson  then  went  over  the  river  and  brought  Love  across, 
he  said  he  then  paid  Love  seventeen  dollars.  That  this  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  seen  him  since  he  went  away ;  he  said  he  saw  him 
first  on  the  Big  Tree  road,  about  twenty  miles  from  my  house,  in  De- 
cember last.  He  was  not  in  any  house,  but  was  in  a  shed — that  he 
was  riding  along  and  saw  Love  under  a  shed.  Saw  him  again  five  or 
six  miles  beyond  Williamsville  or  Eleven  mile  creek,  as  he  was  riding 
he  saw  Love  on  the  fence,  that  he  then  had  business  with  him  and 
paid  him  money.  The  next  time  he  saw  him  was  below  Black  Rock ; 
on  the  12th  February  that  Love  lent  Nelson  some  money  to  pay  him 
a  debt  which  he  received  that  day,  I  think  he  said  he  saw  him  in  the 
evening  of  that  day.  No  one  went  for  Love  but  Nelson.  I  then  told 
him  the  body  was  found,  and  where  ;  he  asked  if  I  was  there.  I  told 
him  I  was  not,  but  that  Smith  had  told  me  it  was  found.  He  said  it 
was  not  so,  for  Love  was  in  Canada ;  that  he  was  alive,  and  he  had 
seen  him  down  the  river.  I  told  him  the  body  was  found  between 
two  logs  in  the  woods  or  swamp ;  he  asked,  in  the  woods  between 
two  hemlock  logs  ?  and  repeated  it  five  or  six  times,  and  still  doubted 
my  word.  This  was  on  Wednesday,  he  said  he  saw  Love  on  Satur-» 
day  but  one  before. 

At  10  o'clock  in  the  evenbg  two  constables  were  sworn  to  attend 
the  jury,  to  keep  them  together  until  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  and 
the  jurors  again  charged  to  avoid  all  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the 
cause  before  them,  and  the  Court  adjourned  to  eight  o'clock  next 
morning. 

At  half  past  eight  A.  M.  on  the  22d  the  Court  and  jury  came  in» 
and  the  District  Attorney  resumed  his  evidence. 

Reuben  Irish. — Says  that  on  the  night  of  the  15th  December  I  went 
to  Washburn's  coal-pit,  and  at  no  other  time.  On  my  way  down  I 
heard  a  gun  fired — ^was  going  eastwardly  to  the  coal-pit.  Israel's  was 
then  east  or  north  east  from  me.  The  report  was  apparently  behind 
me,  and  cannot  tell  the  time  of  night.  The  coal-pit  was,  say  ten  or 
twelve  rods  from  the  house. 

Cross  examined. — There  was  a  man  there  with  me  with  whom  I 
had  a  conversation  about  two  weeks  ago  concerning  it.  He  and  I 
Agreed  as  to  the  time  and  place.  His  name  was  Congleton — Wash^ 
bum's  apprentice.  The  first  time  I  went  out  to  the  coal-pit  was  a 
little  after  dark,     Washburn  was  with  me.     We  returned  to  his  house, 
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and  before  I  went  out  again  he  went  to  bed,  but  his  wife  was  up.  I 
heard  the  gun  when  about  half  way  to  the  pit — I  think  it  was  the  fore 
part  of  the  night,  but  cannot  tell  near  the  time. 

JP.  Jones. — I  had  several  executions  against  Israel  in  the  fall,  and 
spoke  to  him  about  them.  I  had  a  little  property  levied  on  by  virtue 
of  B.  Dole's  execution  at  one  time.  They  are  all  now  paid  up.  He 
handed  me  a  writing  from  Dole  to  stay  his  execution  till  January.  I 
did  not  obey  the  order ;  I  thought  it  would  not  be  doing  right  by  Dole 
nor  myself,  for  if  he  lost  that  lien  on  the  goods,  the  other  executions 
would  attach  upon  it  and  take  a  preference.  He  proposed  to  Isaac 
to  pay  it,  who  bid  the  property  off,  and  afterwards  sent  me  the  money, 
by  two  boys.  I  had  an  execution  of  about  one  dollar  against  Israel, 
in  favor  of  Love.  He  said  Isaac  would  fix  that.  Isaac  said  Love  or- 
dered him  to  endorse  it  satisfied  ;  and  Nelson  said  Love  directed  Isaac 
to  do  so.  After  the  prisoners  were  arrested  I  found  a  pocket  book  at 
Nelson's,  in  a  chest  in  the  bed  room,  containing  three  hundred  dollars 
or  thereabouts,  of  Love's  demands.  This  book  was  found  by  me  on 
the  night  of  the  examination  of  Israel  and  his  father,  the  same  day  the 
body  was  found.  The  amount  of  the  demands  was  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  dollars.  One  note  was  payable  in  wheat ;  and  some 
payable  to  Love,  and  some  to  bearer.  I  overheard  Nelson  telling 
about  Love's  going  away — ^it  was  soon  after  Love  was  missing,  while 
going  up  to  Esq.  Rector's  to  attend  Smith's  suit.  He  said  that  Love 
had  cleared  out — ^that  there  was  a  man  came  there,  and  said  he  was 
owing  Love.  That  Love  saw  him  and  said  he  owed  him  nothing ;  and 
that  if  he  did  he  would  sue  him  at  once.  Isaac  then  cautioned  Nelson  as 
to  what  he  was  telling.  Nelson  said  the  man  enquired  for  Love,  and 
wished  to  pay  him  ;  but  after  seeuig  him,  he  said  he  was  afraid  he  was 
afler  hina  for  the  forgery,  and  cleared  out — avowing  that  that  man 
owed  hiiia  nothing.  I  knew  Love  well — ^he  was  a  close  man,  and 
icareful  of  his  interest. 

Cro9s  examined, — I  had  an  execution  against  Israel  just  before  or 
after  he  was  imprisoned.     Mr.  Fulsom  paid  the  money  and  took  the 

Sroperty ;  he  said  T.  C.  Love,  Esq.  sent  the  money.  It  was  a  ninety 
ay  execution — appeared  to  have  stood  a  good  while.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  it  had  been  renewed.  It  appears  to  me  it  had  been  renewed, 
and  not  a  great  while  before  it  was  paid.  I  have  had  something  like 
six  executions  against  Israel  within  the  last  three  months,  but  do  not 
recollect  the  dates  nor  amounts. 

Jlaron  Le  Clear, — I  was  at  Nelson's  on  the  1 6th  January.  Nelson 
and  Isaac  went  up  stairs  to  look  for  my  note  to  Love.  Could  not  find 
it,  but  Nelson  said  he  had  got  it.  That  Love  had  gone  away,  and  left 
hb  pocket-book  and  notes  at  his  father?s,  and  that  Isaac  went  and  got 
them  and  handed  them  over  as  people  called  for  them.  I  then  agreed 
to  pay  to  them  my  note,  by  delivering  the  wheat  to  a  tWrd  person,  to 
be  delivered  to  them  on  the  production  of  my  note.  My  note  not  be- 
ing produced  in  the  time,  I  took  away  my  wheat.     On  the  10th  Feb, 
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niary,  I^aac  and  Israel  came  to  me  and  demanded  the  wheat ;  and 
upon  my  refusing  to  pay  it^  Isaac  said  ihere  would  be  a  law  suit — that 
he  should  send  me  to  Buffalo.  On  the  1 4th  February,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Esq.  Campbell,  of  Buffalo,  dated  the  12th,  stating  that  my 
note  to  Love  was  left  with  him  for  collection ;  and  if  paid  by  a  certain 
day,  it  would  save  cosfs.  I  paid  no  attention,  however,  to  the  letter, 
and  have  heard  nothing  of  it  since.  I  have  known  Love  for  about  five 
years.  He  has  lived  with  me.  On  New-Year's  day,  I  spoke  to  Isaac 
about  my  note ;  he  said  'he  had  it,  or  believed  he  had.  I  heard  of 
Love's  having  run  away  for  forgery,  from  Nelson,  about  the  15th  Jan- 
uary.    I  had  previously  heard  of  his  absence. 

Cross  examined, — Israel  and  Isaac  came  with  a  team  to  my  house 
toT  wheat.  Israel  said  it  was  indifferent  to  him  whether  they  got  the 
wheat  or  not;  but  it  was  Isaac's  just  and  honest  due  from  Love.  That 
I  must  pay  the  wheat  to  him,  and  settle  with  Love  about  the  dishon- 
esty of  tne  note,  of  which  I  complained  at  the  time.  This  was  on  the 
10th  of  February — Isaac  then  had  my  note  and  showed  it  to  me. 

Sylvester  Irish, — The  night  Israel's  wife  visited  us,  I  think  I  laid 
down  on  the  floor,  before  and  after  Isaac  went  after  the  things  for  Mrs^ 
Thayer.  Do  not  recollect  whether  I  took  off  my  boots  and  stockingis 
-^— think  I  was  up  when  Israel  came  for  his  wife.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion when  the  rifle  was  taken  away  from  my  house,  nor  whether  taken 
away  on  the  evening  of  killing  hogs.  Do  not  know  whether  it  was 
there  after  killing  hogs.  I  think  the  colt  was  at  Israel's  after  that,  but 
am  not  positive.  The  foot  path  where  the  body  was  found,  was  not 
so  much  travelled  as  another  one  higher  up  the  ravine.  Isaac  said 
that  in  all  the  shooting  matches  he  had  to  be  purser — foot  the  bills.  I 
took  it  he  meant  the  bills  of  the  three  brothers.  This  was  ailer  Love 
was  missing.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  heard  him  say  any  thing 
of  the  kind  before. 

Cross  examtncd.-^After  the  time  of  the  visit  at  my  house,  I  went  a 
hunting  with  my  brother.  We  expected  Isaac  would  have  gone  with 
us,  but  he  did  not.  I  had  been  a  hunting  with  Isaac  twice  before  that. 
I  recollect  being  with  Isaac  and  Nelson  near  a  hay  stack,  but  my 
brother  was  not  with  us.  The  counsel  had  requested  to  know  what 
conversation  was  had  there ;  but  appeared  to  think  it  unimportant,  as 
witness'  brother  was  not  with  them.  Witness  does  not  know  whether 
Isaac  left  the  rifle  at  his  house  before  or  after  the  visit. 

H.  M,  Campbell^  Esq, — I  this  winter  received  a  demand  to  collect 
agunst  Le  Clear,  and  wrote  the  letter  now  produced.  Am  not  con- 
fident whether  Isaac  left  it.  The  note  was  in  favor  of  Love,  payable 
in  wheat.  I  do  not  know  Isaac.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  was  left 
by  neither  of  these  prisoners. 

Adam  Rector, — I  saw  Israel  on  the  day  the  body  was  found,  he  was 
thirteen  or  fifteen  rods  from  the  grave  and  coming  in  a  direction  from 
it.  The  body  was  found  two  and  a  half  hours  after  this — ^he  was  go- 
ing toward  the  saw-mill  and  passed  by  S.  Irish's — ^hc  was  in  an  open 
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field  on  his  own  land,  not  in  any  path.  The  place  where  the  body  was 
found  was  pretty  much  surrounded  by  sumac,  briers  and  bushes,  the 
sumac  was  only  on  one  side.     I  was  then  looking  for  the  body. 

Charles  Howard. — Saw  all  four  of  the  Thayers  on  Christmas  at  Ar- 
nold's at  a  shooting  match.  Isaac  had  several  bank  bills.  They  came 
quite  early,  and  shot  a  few  times  first,  and  Israel  or  Nelson  told  Isaac 
to  give  me  a  three  dollar  bill  and  let  me  keep  my  own  account  till  they 
had  shot  out  the  money.  He  gave  me  a  two  dollar  bill,  and  said  he 
had  money  enough  and  was  not  afraid  of  his  sixpences.  I  think  he  ad- 
ded that  he  had  enough  and  that  they  cost  him  nothing.  I  never  saw 
Isaac  play  cards  at  such  places. 

Catharine  Brition. — I  lived  at  Israel's  a  short  time  in  November  last, 
left  there  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  I  then  staid  at  Nelson's  two  or 
three  days  and  then  went  home;«  which  was  about  one  and  a  half  miles. 
I  was  at  Israel's  on  the  6th  of  January  and  saw  him  there.  I  left 
there  for  Washburn's  about  the  sun  two  hours  high  at  night.  I  went 
from  Israel's  to  R.  Andrews',  then  across  to  Irish's,  as  it  was  nearest. 
There  is  a  path  running  near  where  the  body  was  found.  Israel  ask- 
ed me  to  come  back  and  stay  that  night,  which  I  declined.  He  asked 
me  which  way  I  should  go  if  I  did  not  come  back,  I  told  him  the  path 
below  the  house — ^he  replied  that  that  path  was  bad,  and  said  I  had 
better  return  by  way  of  the  house.  There  were  two  paths  and  which 
he  meant  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  know  then  of  the  path  lead- 
ing by  the  grave.  In  going  from  Andrews'  to  Irish's,  I  might  go  by 
the  grave  by  one  path  and  not  near  it  by  the  other.  If  I  went  back  by 
Israel's  to  go  to  Irish's  the  path  would  not  lead  me  by  the  grave  but 
around  it. 

Daniel  SwaUiy  Esq. — I  examined  Isaac  and  Nelson  on  the  19th  and 
21st.     There  was  no  inducements  held  out  to  Isaac  on  the  examina- 
tion, he  was  reluctant  a  first,  but  there  was  no  threats  nor  promises 
used.     Here  the  examination  of  Isaac  was  read  as  follows : 
The  People,      ^ 

vs.  >  Examination,  February,  19,  1825. 

Isaac  Thayer.  ) 

Prisoner  charged  with  murdering  John  Love,  pleads  not  guilty,  and 
saith,  the  last  time  prisoner  saw  John  Love  in  Boston,  was  near  the 
lower  school  house  in  Boston.  Prisoner,  Nelson  and  Love  together, 
none  others  present,  Love  talked  of  his  for;mg  and  other  embarrass- 
ments, for  which  he  expected  to  be  pursued. — ^Love  then  and  there 
gave  overall  his  obligations  thsLt  were  then  due,  to  prisoner,  and  called 
Nelson  Thayer  to  witness  the  contract.  Love  then  depprted  in  haste; 
it  was  about  sunrise  in  December  last,  but  can't  tell  the  day  of  the 
month— prisoner  saw  no  other  person,  nor  heard  of  any  approaching 
or  near  them.  Prisoner  had  never  seen  Love  but  twice  since,  the  first 
was  some  weeks  thereafter,  the  last  time  was  four  or  five  weeks  past, 
nor  less  than  four  weeks — at  both  times  prisoner  saw  Love  in  a  field, 
nobody  present  or  near,  had  never  seen  Love  in  any  house  since  he 
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left  Boston,  lior  with  any  person ;  and  further  saith,  he»  prisoner,  wai 
gone  two  nights  each  time  that  he  saw  Love,  that  he  went  alone  and 
returned  alone  both  tiroes. 

The  District  attorney  now  offered  to  show  what  Isaac  said  on  the 
examination  of  Israel^  senior,  the  father,  on  the  21st,  upon  which  Isaac 
was  sworn.  The  prisoners  Counsel  object  to  the  giving  in  evidence 
Isaac's  testimony,  as  be  was  then  under  arrest  and  upon  lus  own  exam- 
ination. But  the  witness  stating  that  he  came  forward  voluntarily  to 
testify,  the  court  decided  what  he  then  said  might  be  admitted.  On 
an  objection  as  to  parol  evidence  of  his  testimony^  the  court  laid  down 
the  rule,  that  if  the  examination  of  the  prisoner  be  reduced  to  writing, 
it  will  be  evidence,  and  nothing,  ndt  in  writing,  can  be  heard  ;  if  not 
reduced  to  writing  parol  evidence  of  it  may  be  given*  This  being  the 
testimony  of  Isaac,  given  on  the  examination  of  another  peraon,  does 
not  come  within  the  rule  that  makes  an  examination  evidence,  and 
therefore  parol  evidence  only  can  be  received,  as  to  what  he  swore  to 
or  stated.  The  witness  was  then  allowed  to  read  over  his  return  of 
the  evidence  given  by  Isaac  on  the  examination  of  Israel,  senior,  to  le-' 
fresh  his  memory,  and  he  testified  to  it  as  follows: 

^'I^aac  Thayer,  on  oath,  saith^  the  last  time  he  saw  John  Love  in 
Boston,  was  from  four  to  ten  days  after  he  parted  with  him  at  the 
school  house,  as  related,  on  witness'  examination  on  the  19th  instant, 
was  with  Love  on  the  West  Mill,  in  witness'  father's  house^  in  the  even- 
ing, and  had  seen  him  twice  since  and  no  more ;  atid  further  saitb, 
when  he  parted  with  him  at  the  school  house,  it  wa^  about  sunrise, 
and  Love  handed  him  alibis  notes  and  demands,  and  departed  in  haste 
as  a  man  was  approaching  that  Love  heard  was  in  pursuit  cff  him—* 
he  did  not  have  Love's  pocket  book,  but  had  the  papers  ;  and  further 
saith,  the  other  two  times  when  he  saw  Love  was  In  the  day  time — in 
a  field  both  times.  Had  never  seen  him  in  a  house,  since  he  saw  him 
at  his  father's,  nor  in  company  with  any  person.  He  went  from  home 
alone  and  returned  alone,  both  times,  and  was  gone  two  nights  both 
times,  that  he  went  to  see  him.  The  last  time  he  saw  Love  was  three 
or  four  weeks  past,  and  knows  he  had  not  seen  him  within  three 
weeks." 

FTaffAfcttrn.— ^Says  he  was  present  when  Nelson'*  property  was  sold. 
Isaac  bid  the  whole  of  it  off — presumed  it  was  bio  in  for  Nelson — ^it 
went  very  low.  Do  not  know  the  amount  of  the  execution ;  think  it 
was  less  than  ten  dollars.  I  do  not  know  of  the  value  the  property 
sold.  It  consisted  of  one  good  sleigh  with  steel  shoes,  one  or  two 
hundred  feet  of  siding,  and  four  bushels  of  corn.  Am  welt  acquaint- 
ed with  Israel.  He  is  illiterate — never  sHw  him  write.  A  paper  was 
handed  to  witness.  He  thinks  it  not  Love's  hand  writing — cannot  be 
positive: 

Esq.  Swain. — Says  the  affidavit  presented  is  signed  by  Isaac.  •  Affi- 
davit read. 
I  swear  by  ths  everliving  God,  that  I,  Isaac  Thayer,  the  undersigiv 
41 
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er,  am  John  Love's  lawful  attorney,  having  received  full  power  fromf 
said  Love.  ISAAC  THAYER. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to,  this  fOth  day  of  January,  1825,  before 
me.  D.  Swain,  J.  P. 

The  examination  of  Isaac  on  the  19th  and  21st,  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent. On  the  21st,  Isaac  said  while  they  were  near  the  school  house. 
Love  saw  a  person  on  horseback,  and  said  he  must  be  off>  thinking  he 
was  pursued. 

Jnrs,  Sidly  77iaj/er. — Recollects  of  Isaac's  leaving  a  red  pocket 
book  at  her  house,  and  presumes  he  bought  it.  He  at  least  had  a  red 
pocket  book  there.  Saw  him  have  it  frequently,  but  it  was  after  Love 
was  missing.  A  pocket  book  was  found  in  the  chest  at  her  house,  but 
not  in  Isaac's  chest.  Does  not  recollect  of  seeing  it  there  till  they 
were  arrested ;  but  saw  it  there  often  after  that,  before  the  oiBcer  took 
it  away.  She  never  heard  any  conversation  between  Isaac  and  Love 
aboilt  his  managing  Love's  business.  The  book  taken  from  the  chest 
resembles  the  one  here  presented.  Love  had  a  large  red,  and  a  black 
pocket  book  ;  this  one  taken  from  the  chest  iff  not  either  of  them. 

B.  Dole. — I  think  this  pocket  book  is  the  onie  Isaac  bought  of  me,,* 
or  like  it.     I  sold  him  one  of  that  size  and  description. 

Laura  Wilson. — Recollects  staying  several  nights  at  Nelson's  last 
Dec.  Nelson  was  gone  a  good  many  nights,  but  she  recollects  noth- 
ing about  any  particular  night. 

Mr.  Rector. — I  saw  the  body  at  the  school  house,  and  have  no  doubt' 
it  was  Love's.  I  knew  him  well,  and  knew  the  great  coat.  The  per- 
son found  had  a  scar  on  his  forehead,  which  I  did  not  know  ot  on 
Love.  I  knew  the  color  of  Love's  eyes ;  his  hair  wtfs  dark;  his  teeth 
were  all  double,  round  teeth.  The  body  answered  this  description. 
I  examined  the  teeth. 

JV*.  Smith. — I  knew  Love  when  living — saw  the  body  and  great 
coat  in  the  grave.  No  doubt  it  was  Love  and  his  coat.  I  knew  the 
scar  on  his  forehead — ^it  was  one  or  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 
He  had  said  it  was  done  with  an  Indian  tomakawk.  I  discovered  the 
same  scar  on  the  body.  I  could  also  identify  it  by  a  scar  on  the  foot. 
I  observed  Ins  teeth  as  Mr.  Rector  has  testified.  There  was  some  talk 
after  he  was  interred,  of  taking  him  up  to  examine  for  the  mark  of  anr 
anchor  on  the  arm. 

Stafford. — I  knew  Love  well,  was  the  first  who  found  the  grave.  I 
knew  the  scar  on  the  forehead,  the  pantaloons  and  great. coat. 

Thomas  West.^-l  knew  Love — saw  the  body  at  the  school  house. 
Have  no  doubt  it  was  him,  though  I  knew  of  no  marks  on  him.  I 
perfectly  knew  the  coat,  and  think  I  knew  the  handkerchief  that  was 
found  round  his  neck,  and  have  no  doubt  but  this  one  (produced  by 
Darnel  Pierce)  was  his,  or  just  such  an  one  as  Love  wore  on  the  ISth 
Dec.  *  All  his  clothes  were  on  the  body,  except  stockings  and  shoes. 
I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in  the  direction  of  Israel's  just  before  Christ- 
mas.    I  was  then  at  Mr.  Rector's.     We  thought  Irish  was  cleaning 
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Ws  gun  for  Christmas.    It  must  have  been  heard  between  ten  and  eler- 
e|i  o'clock  in  the  evening.     We  spoke  of  its  being  late. 

Daniel  Pierce. — Says  this  handkerchief  is  the  same  one  that  was  ta- 
Jcen  off  the  neck  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  fVesty  cross  examined. — When  we  heard  Ihe  gun  I  thought  it 
in  the  direction  of  Israel's.  •Mr.  Rector  was  at  the  ooor  and  said  he 
thought  it  was  at  Irish's  or  more  down  the  road.  Irish's  would  be  a 
little  east  of  where  I  thought  it  was  fired.  A  line  from  Rector's  to 
the  grave  %vpu]d  run  between  Isra^el's  and  Irish's,  rather  nearer  Israel's. 
B,  fVUlianis. — I  knew  Love,  but  remember  no  marks  on  him,  oh- 
45erved  his  teeth  to  be  round  except  his  two  front  ones,  they  were  flat. 
X  noticed  the  same  teeth  in  the  body  found.  I  knew  his  coat  and 
pantaloons,  the  latter  were  faced  with  leather,  die  same  were  found 
on  the  body.  I  knew  the  body  to  be  Love's..  He  once  had  the  tooth 
.ache  at  my  house,  and  I  had  occasion  to  notice  his  teeth.  I  saw  all 
four  of  the  Thayers  on  the  II th  of  Jan.  at  Wilson's  in  Boston,  at  a 
shooting  match.  Isaac  had  then  a  number  of  bills^  I  should  say  fif- 
teen or  twenty.  He  paid  the  bill  in  the  evenin^^.  I  saw  his  pocket 
book,  it  was  about  the  size  of  this,  (the  one  in  court).  I  saw  them 
all  there  in  the  morning.     The  father  paid  the  bill  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  West. — At  the  time  I  spoke  of  I  resided  at  Mr.  RectoPs.  The 
Curtisses  live  nearly  north  ot  Rector's,  ninety  or  a  hundred  rods* 
There  are  two  families.  They  are  abput  sixty  rods  from  Israel's, 
nearly  a  south  east  course.     B.  Curtiss  keeps  a  gun. 

^aron  Benson. — I  knew  Love.  Saw  him  last  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember. I  think  he  was  going  south.  He  had  previously  a  judgment 
against  me  of  twenty-seven  dollars — I  paid  all  but  four  or  five  dollars. 
I  gave  him  Job  Whipple's  note,  and  a  town  order  of  twelve  dollars, 
payable  to  me.     This  was  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  December. 

Cross'examined.^-Befove  Love  was  missing  I  had  heard  reports  of 
bis  forging  in  Pennsylvania.  On  the  Monday  after  Nelson  was  ar- 
rested, I  conversed  with  Nelson  and  Isaac,  and  advised  them  to  pro- 
duce Love,  if  he  was  to  be  found.  I  could  get  no  satisfaction  from 
them  on  the  subject,  nor  could  I  have  but  little  conversation.  Nelson 
said  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  him — ^he  would  fear 
such  a  person  as  U.  Torrey.  I  oflfered  to  go  myself,  at  my  own  ex- 
pense, even  if  it  were  three  hundred  miles  ;  but  they  seemed  to  treat 
my  advice  and  my  ofier  lightly  and  with  contempt  or  disdain,  and  I 
left  them.  They  were  my  brothers-in-law.  The  note  of  Job  Whip- 
ple's was  for  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  bushels  of  com. 

Dr.  Ingalls. — Israel  was  examined  before  me  as  a  coroner.  He 
was  then  under  arrest  for  the  murder.  By  the  incjuisition  the  whole 
four  were  found  to  be  murderers.  After  an  objection  by  the  prison- 
ers' counsel.  Dr.  Ingalls  was  permitted  to  state  what  he  swore  to  on 
that  examination  as  it  was  an  inquiry  as  to  who  the  murderer  was,  not 
particularly  as  to  his  guilt.  Dr.  Ingalls  also  stated,  that  before  he 
testified  he  was  told  that  he  need  not  say  any  thing  that  could  crimixw 
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ate  himself.  Israel  testified  then  that  he  saw  Love  last  on  the  16tfa 
day  of  December^  the  day  ader  he  killed  hogs,  saw  him  at  Nelson's 
bain.  That  on  the  evening  he  cut  up  his  hogs  Love^  came  up  to  his 
house  with  him.  That  he  had  previously  a  good  many  notes  and  sup*- 
posed  he  had  considerable  money.  That  when  he  sa^y  him  last  be 
nad  no  great  coat  on. 

B.  CurtisaiJr, — I  live  south  of  Israelis,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road, 
and  was  probably  at  or  about  home  about  the  middle  of  December. 
I  had  a  gun,  but  there  was  no  other  about  there.  I  have  no  recollec«> 
tion  of  its  being  fired  by  any  one.  It  was  not  by  me.  About  the  10th 
of  Jan.  Isaac  had  about  $20  pdd  to  him  by  Twining.  Mr.  Toney 
called  to  collect  the  taxes.  Isaac  asked  him  how  much  the  taxes  of 
all  the  Thayers  were.  I  then  left  them.  Israel  was  previously  emr 
barrassed  pecuniarily.  I  knew  little  of  Isaac,  he  had  not  however, 
much  money. 

Cross-examined. — I  understood  Isaac  went  to  the  east  last  summer 
to  get  money.  I  am  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  In  my  shop  I  some- 
times wrought  late,  and  sometimes  went  to  bed  early.  Saw  Daniel 
Pierce  carrying  home  the  hog's  pluck,  and  I  think  I  was  at  the  house 
that  night,  but  do  not  know  whether  I  wer^  jar  not. 

iS^.  6.  •jfliM^n.-^ays  he  delivered  Love's  executions  vs.  Bennett, 
to  Mr.  Twining  on  the  15th  December  on  the  order  of  Love. 

B,  JDofe.-.-I  saw  Love  last  in  the  fore  part  of  December  ;  "he  then 
bad  considerable  money.  I  borrowed  five  dollars  of  him  for  a  few 
hours,  and  paid  him  by  a  ten  dollar  bill,  which  he  put  into  one  side  of 
his  pocket-book,  with  some,  more  than  two,  other  ten  dollar  bills,  and 
took  a  five  dollar  out  of  the  other  side  and  paid  me.  He  had  several 
fives— ra  number. 

Samuel  Hambleton. — In  the  fore  part  of  February,  Isaac  had  some 
money  at  my  house.  He  was  about  purchasing  a  harness  and  was  to 
pay  for  it  in*^grain.  I  saw  a  two  dollar  bill,  and  he  said  he  had  a 
five — he  said  he  could  pay  me  for  the  harness  in  cash.  He  told  me 
be  had  bought  a  rifle,  and  that  a  few  days  before  he  had  paid  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  it. 

Wilder  Rice. — Saw  Isaac  have  some  money  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas, does  not  know  how  much,  but  he  exhibited  a  bundle  of  bills,  he 
said  he  had  just  sold  the  colt  at  Buffalo.  Saw  him  have  money  at  no 
other  time. 

JV*.  D.  iZector.-— Israel  was  somewhat  embarrassed  previous  to  De- 
cember. He  came  to  me  and  enquired  what  articles  were  exempt 
from  execution,  and  stated  he  had  executions  against  him.  1  was  at 
his  house  and  observed  some  things  were  missing  that  I  had  seen  there 
before,  I  l^elieve  he  intended  to  secrete  what  was  not  exempt. 

•fl.  C  JPoar,  Esq. — ^Testifies  to  the  schedule  of  the  demands  found 
in  the  red  pocket-book  found  m  the  chest  at  Nelson's.  The  officer 
and  District  Attorney  identifying  the  book  and  papers.  The  state- 
inent  was  as  follows : 
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1  note  Abel  Merriman»  6,000  feet  boards  to  bearer. 

1  do.  do.  7,000  do.  do. 

1  do.  do.  7,000  do.  do. 

1  do.  do.  6,000  do.  do: 

1  do.  do.  7,000  do.  do. 

1  do.  do.  3,800  do.  whitewood  scantling  to  J.  Love. 

1  do.  do.  7,000  do.  boards  to  bearer. 


7  Notes  Total  43,800  Feet. 

1  note  John  Stafford,     4,500  feet  boards  to  bearer. 


8  Notes  for  Lumber,    48,300 


1  note  John  Stafford, 

$5,00 

1  do.            do. 

2,00 

1  do.            do. 

25,00 

1  do.            do. 

4,50 

1  do.            do. 

10,00 

1  do.            do. 

15,73 

I  do.            do. 

9,00 

7  Notes  for  money,        $71,23 

One  note  for  100  bushels  wheat,  signed  Asa  Carey,  endorsed  80 
bushels— T-Bjalance  20  bushels. 

(7.  Torrey. — Isaac  told  me  that  he  had  the  Merriman  notes.  (See 
Fox's  schedule.) 

George  B.  Green.— In  the  fore  part  of  January  last,  I  had  a  war- 
rant against  Isaac,  in  favor  of  White,  or  White  &  Swift.  When  I  ar- 
rested him,  .he  said  they  were  mistaken  in  the  man — that  he  had  bags 
of  money  enough  to  buy  out  White  &  Swift,  or  the  whole  of  them. 
He  told  T.  T.  White  that  he  was  now  sued  for  the  first  time,  and  that 
he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  in  cash ; 
and  he  showed  some  ten  dollar  bills.  He  afterwards  paid  out  a  ten 
dollar  bill  to  Geoi^e  White,  and  I  saw  he  had  two  more  left. 

Crois^xamined. — ^I  thought  it  was  bragging  at  the  time. 

Samuel  JB<nne((.ir-Love  had  an  execution  against  my  son.  I  went 
to  Boston  on  Busiuess-^saw  old  Mr.  Thayer  and  Isaac  at  the  saw*- 
mill.  The  old  man  told  Aie  he  did  not  know  where  Love  was,  but  be 
saw  him  the  evening  before  going  across  the  bridge.  The  conversa^ 
tion  was  in  presence  of  Isaac.  He  did  not  know  but  Love  might  be 
at  his  house.  He  said  he  was  a  strange  man,  and  he  could  not  tell 
where  he  went  to.  I  went  to  his  house,  about  four  miles — Love  was 
not  there ;  came  back  and  met  the  old  man  and  Isaac  about  half  way. 
Old  man  then  said  he  thought  Love  had  gone  to  Batavia.  They  wer^ 
going  towards  the  old  man's  house,  f  think  diere  were  two  other 
pira  with  them,  stri^ngers  to  me,  but  I  think  I  saw  the  same  men  wit^ 
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them  at  the  mill.  SoiDe  one  of  them  said  Love  was  not  at  Esq.  Reer 
tor's,  as  they  had  just  come  from  there.  It  was  also  said  that  he  had 
boarded  at  the  chesnut  ridge,  and  had  a  law  suit  and  might  be  there. 
When  at  the  saw-mill  old  Mr.  Thayer  said  that  Love  the  night  before 
started  to  go  to  his  house,  but  he  did  not  think  he  was  there  then.  I 
^old  them  that  I  had  some  money  to  pay  him,  he  replied  I  might  leave 
it  with  him  or  them  ;  or  Love  would  probably  be  over  in  a  few  days 
and  sec  me.     This  was  the  same  day  that  I  saw  Mr.  Twining. 

Cross-examined. — I  had  seen  Isaac  before,  but  did  not  know  Israel 
or  Nelson.  Had  seen  the  father,  he  had  paid  me  a  military  fine.  I 
cannot  say  that  they  all  heard  our  conversation,  but  they  all  stood 
round  near  together. 

The  Court  at  half  past  one  o'clock  took  a  recess  of  one  hour,  in 
Jjie  same  form  as  on  the  first  day. 

Thomas  C,  Love,  Esq.  opened  the  defence  for  the  prisoners. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  : 

The  embarrassments  under  which  I  rise  to  address  you,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  defence,  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express. 

On  the  one  hand  is  a  rigorous  prosecution  for  the  most  darpnmg  of 
all  offences,  conducted  by  an  able,  industrious  and  persevering  prose? 
outing  attpmey,  assisted  by  two  associate  counsel  of  distinguished  abil* 
ity,  9nd  great  professional  skill  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  lives  of 
Jtwo  fellow  beings,  in  some  measure  committed  to  my  charge,  and 
staked  upon  the  .result  of  the  issue,  I  am  called  upon  to  defend. 

May  I  not  with  propriety  express  myself  in  the  language  of  inspira- 
tion, and  ask,  "  who  is  suflicient  for  these  things." 

I  have  not  unfrequently  addressed  a  jury  of  my  country  from  this 
place,  on  subjects  involving  the  pecuniary  interest,  character,  and  in 
some  instances,  the  personal  liberty  of  an  anxious  and  confiding  client ; 
)but  it  is  the  first  time,  it  has  ever  occurred  in  the  course  of  my  pro- 
jfessional  pursuits,  that  the  lif^:  of  my  .client  depended  upon  the  ver- 
dict to  be  taken.     . 

In  aid  of  this  prosecution,  the  honest  prejudices  and  prepossessions 
of  the  whole  community,  in  which  the  crime  charged  against  the  pris- 
oners at  the  bar  was  perpetrated,  have  been  strongly  enlisted  ;  and 
each  mdividual  in  order  has  been  called  upon  the  stand,  with  his  rec- 
ollection scourged  and  his  memory  quickened  by  the  ingenuity  of 
counsel,  until  he  has  been  enabled  to  detsdl  in  the  minutest  manner, 
every  suspicious  act  and  thoughtless  expression,  that  have  escaped 
these  unfortunate  men  during  the  whole  course  of  their  eventful  lives : 
and  in  each  word,  thought  and  deed  these  witnesses  are  made,  dearly 
to  discover,  an  index,  as  legible  as  the  hand  writing  upon  the  wal^ 
pointing  to  the  prisoners  as  the  murderers  of  John  Love. 

That  so  bloody  a  deed,  as  the  one  portrayed  by  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  at  the  commencement  of  this  trial,  and  which,  if 
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will  uot  be  denied,  his^  proof  has  fully  established,  should  create  sym- 
pathy and  produee  excitement,  is  creditable  to  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston.  God  forbid  that  my  lot  should  ever  be  cast 
upon  a  community  so  dead  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  or  so  accus- 
tomed  to  the  scenes  of  human  butchery,  as  could  remain  passive  and 
unmoved,  amid  such  slaughter  as  has  been  disclosed  in  the  evidence 
No,  gentlemen,  the  possession  of  our  property,  the  preservation  of  our 
character,  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty,  and  even  life  itself,  must  al- 
ways depend,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  the  notions  and  opiir' 
ions,  which  the  community  in  which  we  are  located  entertain  of  per- 
sonal rights ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  correctness  of  their  estimate, 
will  the  honest  indignation  of  that  community  pursue  the  hardened 
villain  who  attempts  their  violation. 

That  John  Love  was  most  brutally  mangled,  butchered  and  mur^ 
dered,  at  or  about  Boston,  in  this  county,  some  time  daring  the  course 
of  the  last  winter,  through  human  agency,  we  shall  not  attempt  a  de- 
nial ;  the  proof  already  adduced^  fully  establishes  that  fact,  as  also  that 
the  body  found  on  the  23d  of  February  last,  was  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

[Mr.  L.  here  recapitulated  the  evidence  of  Love's  sudden  disap- 
pearance, the  time  he  was  missing,  manner  in  which  he  was  founds 
the  marks  of  violence  that  appeared,  and  the  identity  of  the  person, 
&c.  &c.]  and  then  observed : 

But,  gentlemen,  while  we  freely  indulge  the  most  laudable  feeling^ 
of  our  nature,  which  the  mangled  and  lacerated  body  of  the  unfortu-' 
nate  Love  is  well  calculated  to  inspire,  let  me  caution  you  against  sub^^^ 
stituting  that  sympathy,  in  the  place  of  proof,  for  the  purpose  of  6xf 
tug  that  murder  upon  the  prisoners  at  the  bar 

Does  their  case  find  no  sympathy  in  your  benevolent  bosoms  ?  Wai^ 
a  more  solemn  and  interestiug  occurrence  ever  before  presented  tcr 
the  consideration  of  a  Jury  ?  A  father  and  three  sons,  including  tf 
whole  family,  put  upon  their  trial  for  the  most  aggravated  of  all  of-' 
fences,  and  if  convicted,  the  consequences  of  that  conviction,  is  to 
obliterate  the  recollection  of  their  existence,  leaving  not  even  a  namer 
behind.  But  with  this,  you  have  no  more  to  do,  as  jurors,  than  with 
the  cut  and  mangled  remains  of  John  Love  ;  the  question  submitted 
to  your  consideration,  and  which  you  are  called  upon  to  determine,  is^ 
whether  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  were,  or  were  Bot  the  perpetraf&rs  of 
that  horrid  deed. 

This  fact  you  are  to  decide  and  determine,  upon  the  legal  evidence 
to  be  produced  on  this  trial ;  and  not  upon  the  conjectures  and  sus- 
picions of  witnesses,  that  have  been  called  before  you  to  testify,  nor 
upon  anv  opinions  you  may  have  formed  by  hearing  the  fatal  ^tory  a 
thousand  times  repeated,  before  you  took  your  oaths  and  your  seats^ 
as  jurors  in  this  cause. 

A  correct  definition  of  the  crime  chained  in  this  indictment,-  ha» 
been  given  by  the  prosecutor,  in  his  opening  remarks ;  and  the  differ*' 
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ent  species  of  homicide,  has  beeif  by  him  correctly  stated  and  defin- 
ed—^nd  as  was  premised  by  him,  no  question  will  arise,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  trial,  whether  the  killing  charged  is  murder  or  manslaugh' 
ter.  It  is  conceded  by  the  prisoners'  counsel,  that  if  the  killing,  in 
this  case,  is  fixed  by  the  proot  upon  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  it  is  mtii^ 
der.  I  shall  therefore  pass  to  the  nature  of  the  testimony  upon  wlueh 
this  prosecution  is  attempted  to  be  sustained,  and  read  to  you  from  the 
books  something  on  the  subject  of  circumstantial  testimony  and  the 
rules  by  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

[Mr.  L.  here  read  copi())Lis  extracts  from  Phillips*  treatise  on  the^na* 
lure  and  application  of  circumstantial  evidence.] 

He  then  observed^-ilf,  gentlemen,  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty  men 
should  escape,  than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer,  ageeable  to 
the  long  established  and  well  settled  maxim,  in  the  history  ot"  criminal 
jurisprudence ;  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  a  case  where  three  or  four 
persons  are  suspected  of  an  offence,  in  which  all  are  not  necessarily 
inculpated,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  testimony,  a  difficulty  should 
arise  in  fixing  with  legal  certainty,  the  offence  upon  the  actual  offeii* 
der,  it  is  better  that  all  should  be  acquitted,  than  that  the  innocent 
should  suffer  with  the  guilty.  This  just,  humane  and  beuevolent doc- 
trine, is  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  cases  that  have  been  read  to  you. 

Again,  gentlemen — I  shall  assume  another  position  in  susteuning 
this  defence,  and  if  I  succeed  in  satisfying  you  of  its  correctness,  I 
trusts  you  will  hear  and  apply  the  evidence  in  this  cause,  agreeably  to 
the  doctrine  it  inculcates. 

The  position  is  this — It  is  better  that  a  guilty  man  escape  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  his  crimes,  than  that  he  should  be  convicted  of  an  of- 
fence upon  incompetent  proof.  The  end  does  not  always  justify  the 
means — ^in  a  system  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  society,  where  every 
offence  is  clearly  delineated,  and  its  punishment  distinctly  known,  the 
rules  of  evidence  and  mode  of  proof  in  determining  upon  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused^  forms  the  most  important  part  of  those 
laws,  and  is  to  be  as  strictly  regarded  by  all  Qpurts  and  Juries,  as  the 
law  that  defines  the  offence,  and  prescribes  the  punishment.  And  it 
IS  more  dangerous  to  the  rights  ot  individuals,  to  vary  the  well  known 
and  long  established  rules  of  evidence,  with  a  view  to  meet  a  partic- 
ular case,  than  it  would  be  to  suspend  the  operation  of  a  statute,  to 
lavor'^r  oppress  a  particular  citizen.  And  as  it  regards  the  security  of 
society,  it  matters  not  whether  the  suspension  or  variation  of  the  known 
rule  is  to  convict  the  midnight  assscssin,  or  oppress-  the  unoffending 
child  of  misfortune,  wretchedness  and  want.  For  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  if  Courts  and  Jurors  should  quietly  suffer  the  salutary  rules 
of  evidence  to  be  violated,  in  their  mistaken  zeal  to  punish  a  supposed 
offender,  the  only  legal  refuge  of  conscious  and  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence is  invaded,  and  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  citizens  become 
subject  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of  a  corrupt  and  profligate  judge. 
I'his  doctrine^  gentlemen,  if  correct,  I  desire  you  should  bear  in  mind^ 
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while  the  testimony  is  unfolding  b^fote  you,  as  w^ll  as  in  your  final 
deliberations  upon  the  fate  of  the  prisoners. 

The  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  will  not  detain  yon  a 
great  while ;  it  q^as  impossible  for  the  prisoners,  or  their  counsel,  to 
anticipate  one  of  the  thousand  circumstances  that  has  been  given  in 
evidence  on  this  trial,  to  establish  theh*  guilt:     They  are  necessarily 
unprepared  to  give  the  explanation  in  many  cases,  where  it  might  have 
been  v^fy  easy  for  them  to  do  so.     I  will  barely  mention  one  circum- 
stance on  which  I  discover  much  stress  is  laid  by  the  prosecution,  to 
implicate  Israel  Thayer,  jr.  in  this  business,  and  whei^e  he  must  heces' 
sanly  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  wholly  unable  to  explain  the  eircum-> 
stance,  although  an  explanation  the  most  satisfactory,  might  have  been 
given ;  had  he  been  advised  that  such  an  occurrence  would  have  been 
urged  as  an  evidence  of  his  guilt.     It  is  thte-^It  was  proved  by  Mr. 
Ives  that  Isaac  paid  him  a  judgment  he  had  against  Israel,  jr.  of  about 
$S,     This  is  adduced  to  show  that  Israel,  jr.  shared  in  thfe  spoils  of 
which  Love  was  rifled ;  first  presuming  that  the  monisy  paid,  -Wbs  mon-» 
ey  obtdined  by  the  murder  of  John  Love.     Now  although  this  pf^on- 
er,  Israel  Thayer,  jr.  might  have  sold  his  last  cow-  to  obtain  this  mon- 
ey, and  have  sent  the  proceeds  of  that  sale  by  his  brother  Isaac,  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  this  honest  creditor,  how,  I  ask,  is  the  prisoner  td 
prove  that  fact,  without  the  least  knowledge  that  it  coiitd  become 
material ;  and  tried  as  he  is,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  twenty  miles  from 
where  the  transaction  happened,  and  where  the  purchaser  of  his  cow 
at  this  moment  resides.     I  give  this  one  instance,  gentlemen,  of  the 
difficulty  attending  a  satisfactory  explanation  being  given  by  the  pris-* 
oners  at  the  bar,  of  every  circumstance  that  has  been  detailed  in  the 
evidence,  even  in  simple  cases,  and  where  thejr  are  susceptible  6(  ex- 
planation the  most  satisfactory,  atid  hope  you  will  judge  leniently,  and 
m  no  case  construe  so  simple  an  occurrence  into  a  presumption  of 
guilt,  merely  because  no  explanatory  proof  has  been  given,  where 
your  own  reflection  can  easily  account  tor  the  absence  of  such  proof. 
I  shall  now  close  these  remarks^  gentlemen,  by  charging  you  upon 
the  solemnity  of  the  oath  you  have  taken,  so  to  divest  yourselves  of. 
prejudices  and  conjectures,  which  the  often  repeated  stbry  of  murder 
and  barbarity  necessarily  engenders,  as  that  wnen  yoti  shall  meet  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar  on  the  confines  of  eternity,  and  in  the  assembly 
of  a  congregated  world  ;  where  neither  mystery,  suspicion  o^  doubt 
can  exist  in  relation  to  the  transactions  ot  mortals,  that  there  in  the 
awful  presence  of  j/otir  God,  afld  of /^«>  Godj  yours  wiH  be  the  felici-* 
ty  of  knowing  that  you  heard  the  testimony  in  this  case  ^ith  an  im- 
partial ear,  and  found  your  verdict  upon  the  evidence  given  on  thft 
trial. 

TESTIMONY    ON    THE    PART    OF    THE    PR^SONEttS- 

Drs.  J.  Trowbridge  and  H.  Rutgers  Stagg. — Called  on  part  of 
the  prisoners,  testified  that  the  time  of  the  decomposition  of  numan 
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bodies,  and  the  decay  of  animal  matter,  depended  most  essenttaUy  lipoBF 
the  attendant  circumstances,  that  there  was  no  rule  by  which  to  dc* 
tenmne  from  this  state  of  decay  or  putrefaction,  how  long  the  body 
had  been  depriyed  of  life.  That  a  man  in  good  health,  dying  without 
loss  of  blooo,  would  decay  sooner  than  a  ^rson  out  of  health  and 
emaciated.  .  T6at  some  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  was  requinte  to 
&cilitate  the  operation  of  decomposition,  that  the  time  must  always 
depend  on  circumstances,  the  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  deaths 
habits  of  body,  time  and  place  of  burial,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
if  the  grave  was  so  shallow  as  to  allow  that  to  affect  the  subject,  (n 
the  case  of  Love  it  would  appear  that  some  of  the  principal  arteries 
were  separated,  and  consequently,  almost  all  his  blooa  must  have  been 
lost ;  and  he  was  so  slightly  buried  that  probably  the  frost  penetrated 
the  body,  both  of  which  circumstances  must  have  delayed  the  decay 
and  decomposition  of  the  body. 

It  was  admitted  by  the  District  Attorney,  that  Nelson  Thayer  and 
Israel  Thayer,  sen.  now  stand  indicted  for  this  murder. 

Sylvester  Irish. — I  do  not  know  as  Israel  was  the  owner  of  the  gun 
last  December,  have  sometimes  knov^n  of  his  having  a  gun,  and  some- 
times he  borrowed.  He  told  me  last  summer  that  he  lent  Isaac  four 
dollars  to  go  to  the  east  with.  On  an  objection  made  by  the  District 
Attorney,  this  last  answer  was  held  to  be  admissible  evidence,  as  the 
declaration  was  made  before  the  accusation  of  the  murder.  Israel 
and  his  wife  came  to  make  the  visit  spoken  of  about  dark,  and  he  went 
very  soon  back  again.  I  should  say  he  came  after  her  as  late  as  nine 
o'clock,  he  then  staid  some  time,  the  best  part  of  an  hour.  ,  During 
the  time  he  staid  we  had  our  ordinary  common  conversation,  he  spoke 
of  his  hogs  and  their  weight.  I  cannot  tell  whether  Isaftc  was  there 
when  he  and  his  wife  came  or  not,  nor  before.  On  being  reminded 
of  his  former  testimony,  he  still  insists  his  last  answer  is  correct  ac- 
cording to  his  recollection.  He  never  meant  to  say  positively  that 
Isaac  was  there  at  the  time,  nor  does  he  now  know.  They  all  came 
there  early  in  the  evemng,  he  did  not  go  away  himself  at  aU,  that  ere^ 
ning. 

Sally  Thayer, — When  Isaac  and  Nelson  came  home  from  Christ* 
mas  shooting,  Isaac  told  me  that  Nelson  had  been  obliged  to  sell  him 
his  clothes  to  pay  him  for  his  shooting.  The  court  intimated  that  this* 
evidence  was  urelevant  as  to  these  prisoners,  but  might  avail  Nelson 
something. 

The  P.  C.  say  their  object  is  to  shew  that  the  money  had  by  Isaac 
was  not  common  property  among  them,  and  to  rebiit  such  a  presump- 
tion which  must  arise  from  the  fact  previously  proven  that  Isaae  paid 
all  their  bills  at  the  shooting  match. 

fV.  «S.  LUtlefield. — I  had  some  acquaintance  with  Love,  saw  him  • 
last  in  December,  at  Nelson's.      Q.— Did  he  tell  you  he  was  afraid  of 
being  arrested  for  forgery  ?      In  reply  to  an  objection  from  the  omw- 
site  party,  the  counsel  say,  that  as  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  show 
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fhat  the  prisoners  originated  such  a  report,  ihey  wish  to  rebut  all  such 
presumption,  by  showing  Love's  confession  long  before  he  was  miss* 
ing.  By  th^  Court.  This  evidence  cannot  be  received.  It  is  proved 
that  such  a  report  was  in  circulation  before  Love  was  missing.  We 
have  not  admitted  such  testimony  on  the  other  side. 

William  Thompson. — I  was  at  the  mill  when  Bennett  came  and  en* 
-quired  for  Love.  I  do  not  recollect  that  either  of  the  boys  were  there. 
The  old  man  and  some  other  persons  were  present.  The  old  maa 
said  he  believed  Love  went  the  evening  befoi^e  to  his  house.  He  then 
enquired  the  direction  to  it  and  left  us.  .1  think  the  old  man  went 
away  from  the  mill  that  day. 

Z.  Skinnery  called  ty  the  D.  JSttty. — I  saw  Isaac  give  his  notes,  two 
notes  for  a  ride  to  Og^n,  of  whom  he  bought  it.  He  had  a  rifle  o( 
his  own  before  that,  for,  say  a  year,  i  did  not  knpw  or  hear  of  his  hav*- 
ing  any  other. 

IVeeL — ^The  grave  was  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  deep,  and 
a  little  risinz  of  four  feet  long.  The  dirt  on  the  body  was  about  six 
fiT  eight  inches  deep. 

Sprague^—r-Lo^e^s  body  lay  bent  down  in  the  middle,  and  at  that 
]x>iBt  the  dirt  was  about  twelve  inches  deep ;  the  feet  and  head  up  a 
little,  the  feet  pressed  agwiist  the  foot  of  the  grave.  The  dirt  had  been 
frozen  down  to  the  body.  It  was  close  to  the  log  on  the  south  east 
side.     I  think  the  bushes  shaded  the  grave  some. 

fFesL — The  ground  ail  over  and  around  the  grave  was  level — old 
wood  wais  broken  up  and  laid  on.  We  g^t  «n  axe  and  broke  them 
up — ^the  ground  was  frozen-r-the  water  had  leaked  in  through  the  dirt, 
and  the  hodj  had  been  so  long  wet  and  soaked,  that  some  part  of  the 
skin  can^e  off  with  the  clothes. 

Jones.  — If  Israel  had  a  gun  I  think  I  should  have  seen  it  in  searcb-- 
ing  in  hiis  house  for  property  to  levy  upon. 

2>ame<  Pierce. — Israel  had  no  gun,  he  once  brought  one  from  his 
father's,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  time.  H6  84t  it  up  by  the  side  of 
the  house,  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  before  or  after  we 
killed  hogs. 

JVl  S^nuth. — I  saw  Love's  colt  at  B.  Fowler's  grocery  in  Buffalo^  a 
few  days  after  it  was  sold  to  him.  Fowler  told  me  he  had  just  bought 
it     }t  vraa  the  same  colt  that  Love  owned. 

The  testimony  being  closed  by  both  parties,  Ebenezer  Griffin,  Esq. 
addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  in  an  able  speech  of  one 
hour  and  a  half;  he  was  followed  by  Ethan  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  who 
closed  the  defence  in  a  lucid  speech  of  nearly  the  same  len^h. 

Both  these  gentlemen  left  town  immediately  after  the  trial,  and  as 
our  reporter  took  but  hasty  sketches  of  these  speeches,  we  have  not 
been  aole  to  obtain  the  necessary  corrections  in  seasop  to  ghre  tlieir 
arguments  in  the  proper  place. 
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ARGUMENT  OF  SHELDON  SMITH. 

Mat  IT  PLEASE  THE  COURT — GenUemenof  the  Jury. — I  rise  to  ad* 
dress  you  on  this  occasion,  under  a  peculiar  sense  of  inability,  to  do 
justice  to  a  cause  of  such  magnitude.  After  an  incessant  and  labori- 
ous investigation  of  two  days,  I  find  myself  too  far  exhausted  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  a  cause  embracing  such  a  vast  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  involving  interests  so  deep  and  vital.  I  feel  con- 
scious that  in  attempting  to  perform  the  part,  which  falls  to  my  lot  in 
this  matter,  I  must  fall  far  short  of  what  the  public  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  what  my  duty  seems  to  require,  but  relying  on  your  can- 
dour and  your  indulgence,  I  shaU  proceed  to  reply  to  the  able  and  el- 
oquent arguments  which  have  been  offered  on  the  part  of  the  prison* 
era,  and  to  which  I  must  acknowledge  1  have  listened  with  equal  pleasure 
and  respect.  And  while  I  attempt  to  lay  before  you  the  nature  and  merits 
of  this  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  to  illustrate  those  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  rules  of  evidence,  which  I  consider  as  applicable  to  this 
case,  and  which  are  usually  made  to  govern  such  a  state  of  facts  as 
are  before  you,  may  I  be  permitted  to  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  in  some 
measure  to  facilitate  your  enquiries,  that  my  efforts  feeble  as  they  may 
be,  will  afford  you  some  little'  aid  in  performing  the -arduous,  painful, 
and  solemn  duty,  that  devolves  upon  you.  The  station  which  you 
occupy  to-day,  is  the  most  exalted  and  awfully  responsible  of  any  in 
which  you  ever  have  been,  or  can  be  placed.  The  duty  you  have  to 
perform  is  thrown  upon  you  by  your  relative  situation  as  members  of 
society  ;  and  although  it  be  laborious  and  painful,  yet  the  consolation 
you  will  derives  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  that  duty,  will,  I  trust, 
yield  you  an  ample  rewf^rd,  Such  has  hitherto  been  the  state  of  so* 
ciety  in  this  highly  favored  country,  that  our  courts  have  rarely  had  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  crimes  of  so  foul  a  nature  as  the  one  detailed  be* 
fbre  you ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  distant,  when  another 
transaction  like  this,  shall  occur  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  to  agitate 
and  shock  the  public  feeling.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  is  becoming  more  and  more  corrupt ;  that  the  perpe- 
tration of  crimes  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequent.  If  this  be  so, 
it  adds  much  to  responsibility  of  those,  who  are  entrusted  with  Uie 
administration  of  puolic  justice,  and  the  preservation  of  public  peace. 
Every  thing  that  we  possess,  or  consider  as  worth  possessing,  m  this 
life,  depends  essentially  upon  the  purity,  vigilance  and  firmness  of  our 
courts  and  juries.  They  are  the  guardians  of  society.  It  is  to  them 
that  we  look  for  protection  against  all  those  overwjielming  evils,  that 
flow  from  human  depravity  ;  and  without  -^their  protection  our  very 
lives  are  insecure.,  You  cannot  therefore,  fail  of  being  deeply  pene- 
trated with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  trust  confided  to  you, 
und  I  will  not  doubt  but  that  trust  will  be,  by  you,  faithAilly  and  con« 
(Bcientiously  executed. 
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If,  unfortunately,  you  had  itebibed  prepossessions,  respecting  this 
transaction,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  discard  them  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  will  admit.  The  remarks  of  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoners  on  this  point,  are  highly  worthy  of  your  connderation. 
And  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  consider  this  caution  as  a  cen- 
sure upon  you ;  for  prejudice  is  incident  to  all  human  nature.  No 
man  can  boast  an  exemption  from  it.  And  the  little  experience  I 
have  had  in  courts  of  justice,  has  taught  me  that  prejudice,  particu- 
larly on  the  minds  of  a  jury,  is  a  most  formidable  foe  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  justice.  It  exerts  an  insidious '  and  powerful  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  mind  the  most  under  its  bias,  is  often  the  least  con- 
scious of  its  power.  We  wish  you  to  try  this  cause,  gentlemen,  upon 
the  naked  facts  that  have  been  laid  before  you,  since  you  entered  that 
box ;  and  if  these  facts,  alone  and  independent  of  all  other  c<Hisidera- 
tions,  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  you  beyond  a  rational  doubt,  of 
the  prisoners'  guilt,  we  entreat  vou  to  acquit  them.  But  if  these 
facts  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  vou  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  they 
did  commit  the  crime  with  which  they  are  charged,  it  will  be  your  im- 
perious duty  to  pronounce  them  guilty. 

The  prisoners  at  the  bar,  as  you  have  already  heard,  together  with 
two  others,  are  indicted  for  the  murder  of  John  Love.  With  the  char* 
ges-  against  Israel  Thayer,  sen.  and  Nelson  Thayer,  you  have  nothing 
to  do.  Your  inquiries  are  tq  be  confined  to  Isaac  Thayer,  and  Israel 
Thayer,  jr.  and  them  only ;  and  the  grand  question  for  your  consider- 
ation will  be,  were  they,  in  any  manner  engaged  or  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  John  Love  1  for  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  who  gave  the  fa- 
tal blow ;  whether  they,  or  any  other  person,  known  or  unknown,  pro* 
vided  they  were  actuaUy  present,  aiding  and  assisting  when  the  blow 
was  given  ;  for  in  that  case  the  law  makes  the  blow  of  one  the  blow 
of  all ;  and  all  who  were  present  aiding  and  assisting  when  a  murder  is 
committed,  are  equally  guilty.  [Here  the  counsel  read  the  law  from 
Mussel's  Criminal  Law,  &c.     He  then  proceeded. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  murder  committed,  and  which  is  ne- 
cessarily made  the  foundadon  of  all  prosecutions  of  this  sort,  is  e^tab- 
fished  by  the  most  unequivocal  testimony,  and  is  in  fact,  conceded  by 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoners.  It  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  for  me 
to  read  you  the  law  aefining  the  crime,  or  showing  the  distinctions  be* 
tween  murder  and  the  other  kinds  of  homicide. 

The  murder  of  John  Love  being  established,  to  fix  the  crime  upon 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  we  have  resource  to  a  tndn  of  circumstances 
disclosed  in  the  testimony.  But  here  we  are  met  hj  the  eounsel  fo^ 
the  prisoners  with  an  objection  to  this  species  of  testunony. 

The  learned  counsel  nave  strenuously  contended  agamst  relying  on 
presumptive  evidence  in  capital  cases ;  and  to  show  you  the  danger  of 
resting^a  couvictbn  on  circumstantial  testimony,  they  have  read  seve« 
ral  cases  from  the  Appendix  to  Phillip's  Treatise  on  evidence.  But, 
gentlemen^  before  you  yield  too  far  to  their  persuasions  in  this  particuJ 
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]ar»  I  trust  you  wSI  pause  and  reflect,  for  a  moment,  on  the  danger  of 
rejecting  ihi$  species  of  testimony.  The  essay  on  circumstantial  evi* 
4ence,  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  Phillips'  Evidence,  from  whidi 
the  counsel  for  the  accused  have  read  several  extracts,  is  not  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  has  never  been  ^aidopted  by  this  or  any  other  country ; 
^d  to  show  that  it  is  scouted  by  the  courts  of  this  state,  I  will  read 
you  a  ease  from  one  of  our  own  reports.  [Here  the  counsel  read  from 
|he  2nd  Wheeler's  Criminal  cases.  The  People  va,  Howe,  apd  then 
proceeded.]  The  principles  of  presumptive  evidence,  as  recognised 
Dy  the  courts  of  this  coimtry,  is  not  a  novel  doctrine.  It  is  a  doctrine 
coeval  with  civil  society.  It  has  been  matured  by  the  wisdom  and 
exi>erience  of  ages;  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and  acquirements; 
by  judges  whose  lives  were  an  ornament  to  the  age  and  country  where 
they  lived,  and  whose,  names  will  be  remembered  so  long  as  time  shaU 
last,  or  virtue  and  wisdom  be  considered  praiseworthy  amos^  man* 
kind.  This  doctrine,  thus  matured  and  perfected,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into,  and  become  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  country.  It  is  too 
^utary,  and  tpo  B^uily  established,  to  be  assailed  with  success  at  this 
^ay.  It  cannot  be  overthrown,  and  it  is  well  that  it  cannot.  To  ex- 
plode it,  would  be  to  prostrate  the  barriers  of  personal  security,  ^n4 
iiproot  the  very  foundations  of  civil  society.  High  crimes  are  gene- 
rally perpetrated  with  secrecy  and  caution,  usually  in  the  dead  of  night, 
fSM  in  this  case,  when  the  world  is  wrapped  in  silence  and  sleep,  when 
darkness  covers  the  wretch  and  his  deeds  from  every  mortal  eye. 
To  require  the  testimony  of  eye  witnesses  to  convict  in  such  cases, 
^ould  be  to  give  all  felons  full  license  to  extend  their  ravages  at  wilC 
to  prowl  upon  community,  undetected  and  unrestrained. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  attend  to^the  inducements  which  the  prisoners 
}iad  to  the  perpetration  of  this  crime.  Men  do  not  act  without  a  mo- 
live«  says  one  of  the  learned  .counsel  for  the  accused.  Let  us  see  if 
ihej  had  a  inotive  in  this  case.  .  It  appears  diat  Isaac  Thaypr,  one  of 
Ihe  prisoners,  had  confessed  judgments  to  John  Love^  the  deceased,  tu 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  This  debt  had 
been  contracted  by  the  three  brother,  ^vhose  property  had  been  shift- 
ed into  Isaac's  hands,  for  the  very  purpose  of  securing  that  debt.  Ex- 
ecutions bad  been  taken  out,  and  the  property  of  the  three  .brothers 
was  liable  to  be  sold,  whenever  Love  should  direct ;  and  as  they  had 
no  means  of  discharging  that  debt,  they  had  no  way  to  save  their  prop? 
crty  from  being  sacrificed,  but  to  make  way  with  John  Love.  It  is 
known,  too,  that  Love  had  about  him  considerable  money,  and  other 
property. 

In  approaching  the  evidence  in  this  case,  the  first  prominent  fact 
that  strikes  our  attention,  is  the  circumstance  of  Love  being  seen  in 
company  with  the  accused,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  Dec.  (which 
was  the  last  time  he  was  seen  liviog;)  and  starting*  with  the  |c- 
cused  from  the  house  of  Nelson  Thayer,  to  go  to  the  house  of  Israel 
Thayer^  jr.  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  staying  aU  night    This  fact  iq 
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established  by  the  tec^imony  of  four  witnesses^  Isaac  Thayer,  in  his 
exammation  before  the  magistrate,  admits  that  Love  was  at  the  house 
of  Israel,  on  that  night;  and  this  is  the  last  that  is  ever  heard  of  Love, 
until  his  mangled  body  is  taken  from  a  shallow  grave,  not  thirty  rods 
from  that  fatal  spot.  This^  single  fact,  unexplained  as  it  is,  raises  a  vio* 
lent  presumption  of  guilt  against  the  accused.  The  next  remarkable 
circumstance  is,  the  report  of  a  gun,  heard  on  the  same  evemng  of 
the  1 5th  0ec.  at  or  near  the  house  of  Israel  Thayer.  This  fact  is 
proved  by  a  great  number  of  witnesses ;  and  although  they  do  not  agree 
ad  to  the  time  of  night,  which  was,  indeed,  not  to  be  expected,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  It  may  he  well  here  to  attend  to  some 
evidence  of  preconcert,  by  which  it  will  appear  most  obvious,  that  this 
murder  was  the  result  of  arrangement  and  premeditation.  Sylvester 
Irish  says  that  about  the  15th  Dec,  does  not  exactly  remember  the  day, 
Isaac  brought  a  rifle  to  witness'  house,  under  a  pretence  of  getting  it 
cut  ovei' :  and  although  he  was  told  that  the  rifle  could  not  be  eut,  he 
stUl  left  it  standing  behind  the  door.  This  house  is  only  forty  rods  from^ 
Israel  ThayePs.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  Dec.  the  day  preceding 
the  murder,  the  boy  living  at  Israel's  is  sent  home  to  his  father's  to  stay 
all  night ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  wife  of  Israel  is  conducted  over  to 
Irish's  for  an  evening's  visit.  On  her  arriving  at  Irish's  she  finds  Isaac 
there. — Her  husband  immediately  goes  back,  and  soon  after  Isaac 
goes  out,  and  does  nfot  return  for  some  time.  These  seem  to  have 
been  the  arrangements  ;  and  this  particular  time  chosen,  because  Is- 
rael had  been  killing  hogs-  that  day,  and  blood  would  necessarily  be 
scattered  about  the  house. — These  facts  appear  to  be  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  bringing  Israel's  wife  to  the  house  of  Irish,  seems 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  Isaac,  who  was  there,  waiting,  to  seize  the 
rifle,  previously  concealed  at  the  same  house,  and  repair  to  the  bouse 
of  Israel,  and  commence  the  horrid  work ;  which  he  undoubtedly  did 
by  shooting  in  at  the  window,  whilst  the  other  two  brothers  were  m 
the  house  with  Love,  ready  to  give  the  finishing  blow. 

This  conclusion  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  from  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  body  of  the  deceased  when  found.  The  body  was  found 
vith  a  ball  hole  through  the  head  ;  the  skull  fractured  on  the-  back 
part;  one  side  of  the  face  cleft  off,  apparently  with  an  axe ;  and  a 
deadly  wound  across  the  throat,  severing  the  breath  pipe :  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  two  or  three  persons  must  have  taken  each  a  part  in 
the  horrid  transaction.  Here,  gentlemen,  I  might  rest  this  cause ;  sat- 
isfied that  these  facts  would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  you  in  pronoun^ 
cing  the  prisoners  guilty.  But  there  are  other  circumstances  which 
niust  not  be  omitted ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is,  the 
transfer  of  Love's  property,  from  his  possession  to  that  of  the  Thayers. 
No  sooner  is  Love  missing,  than  the  prisoners  hecome  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  in  possession  of  Love's  property,  even  the  very  horse 
on  which  he  rode  to  the  place  of  his  death,  is  found  on  the  same  spot, 
in  the  stable  of  Israel  Thayer,  who  claims  it  as  his  own.     Nor  is  th« 
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means  by  which  they  got  possession  of  some  of  this  property  unworthy 
of  your  consideration.  They  forged  orders  and  a  genersd  power  of 
attorney,  authorising  Isaac  Thayer  to  eolleet  all  John  Love's  debts. 
This  power  of  attorney  they  produced  in  courts  tyf  justice,  and  proved 
it  genuine  by  their  own  oaths^  when  necessary.  One  of  these  foiled 
orders  from  John  Love  bears  date  on  the  16th  Dec.  the  very  &y 
after  he  was  murdered.  So  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  was -hardly 
cold  beneath  the  turf,  before  they  were  ransacking  the  neihgborhood, 
in  search  of  his  property ;  and  eagerly  grasfnng  their  blood-stained 
fingers  on  all  they  could  find. 

From  a  state  of  poverty  and  distress,  harrassed  by  constables,  and 
unable  to  satisfy  their  importunities,  the  prisoners  became  suddenly 
clear  of  debt  and  flush  witn  money ;  and  even  those  very  executions, 
which  Love  had  a  few  days  before  taken  out  against  them,  are  found 
in  their  own  pockets.  [Here  the  counsel  tqok  a  view  of  the  testimo- 
ny showing  tne  amount  of  property  belonging  to  John  Love  which 
they  had  obtuned,  and  recapitulated  the  various  inconsistent  statements 
which  they  had  made,  respecting  the  absence  of  Love ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded.] These,  gentlemen,  are  the  facts  on  which  we  rely  to  estab^ 
lish  the  prisoners'  guilt.  These  are  the  facts,  which  one  of  the  learned 
counsel  says,  are  '*  trifles  light  as  air^''  biit  which  we  say  "  are  proofs 
as  strong  as  holy  writ."  With  such  an  uninterrupted  concatenatk>n 
of  circumstances — such  a  train  of  guilt-proclaiming  facts  before  us, 
all  tending  to  the  same  point,  all  conspiring  to  establish  the  same  aw 
ful  truth,  who  will  take  it  upon  him  to  decry  the  power  of  circtunstan*' 
tial  testimony,  or  say  that  it  is  not  equal  to  positive  proof  1 

*  The  murder  of  John  Love  was  one  of  peculiar  atrocity.  The  cor- 
ruptest  ages  of  the  world  hardly  furnish  its  parallel.  It  was  commit- 
ted under  the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  and  without  excuse  or 
palliation.  Love  wsis  the  friend  of  his  murderers.  He  had  lent  them 
money  and  shown  them  many  favors  ;  and  on  that  fatal  night  which 
proved  his  last,  they  decoy  him  to  one  of  their  houses,  as  a  fiiend  and 
a  guest ;  and  there  butcher  him,  in  cold  blood,  as  they  had  done  their 
jBwine  the  day  before  !     They  then  rifle  his  pockets,  and  proceeded  to 

Eurloin  all  his  effects,  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  ;  adding  rob« 
ery  and  theft  to  the  crime  of  murder.  Nor  does  their  career  of  in- 
iquity end  here.  Ascertaining  that  he  had  money  in  the  hands  of 
other  persons,  they  proceed  to  collect  those  monies  by  means  of  forged 
papers,  and  protect  themselves  by  swearing  in  the  name  and  presence 
of  that  God  whose  laws  they  thus  had  violated,  that  those  papiers  were 
genuine.  What  a  dismal  catalouge  of  crimes  do  we  here  behold  ! 
Murder,  robbery,  theft,  forgery,  and  finally  perjury ;  all  committed 
within  a  few  days,  by  the  same  persons,  and  to  attain  the  same  object ; 
namely,  the  acquisition  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  money  and  prop- 
erty. If  there  be  any  part  of  thi^ransaction  more  strange  and  un- 
natural than  the  rest,  it  is  the  hardness  of  heart,  the  blindness  of  mind^ 
and  the  perverseness  of  soul,  which  characterized  these  men,  in  their 
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mad,  unhallowed  career.  It  is  rare  that  the  perpetrators  of  high 
crimes,  appear  so  perfectly  steeled  against  all  toe  compunctioiis  of 
conscience.  The  murderer  is  usually  supjx)rted,  until  he  has  actually 
done  the  fatal  deed.  But  when  be  has  given  the  deadly  blow,  and  sees 
the  victim  of  his  malibe  fall  and  ^p  beneath  his  feet,  his  courage 
fails  him  and  he  relents.  He  begins  to  reflect  on  the  enormity  of  hin 
crime;  ^^and  guilt  and  remorse  with  all  their  soul-tormenting  horror, 
seize  upon  him ;  thrill  through  every  nerve,  and  pierce  his  heart  with 
insupportable  anguish.  He  flees  from  society,  and  shuns  the  face  of 
man.  He  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears  from  frowning  heaven,  the  awful 
reproof,  "  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  1  The'  voice  of  thy  broth- 
er's blood,  cries  to  me  fipom  the  ground  !"  But  the  murderers  of  Love 
seem  to  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  those  feelings.  They  seem  to 
have  stifled  every  emotion  of  the  heart,  calculated  to  arrest  them  in 
their  wild  and  fatal  career.  Without  stopping  to  hear  the  friendly  ad-» 
monitions  of  that  monitor  within  the  breast,  they  rushed  heedlessly 
on,  from  crime  to  crime,  until  they  had  reached  a  most  awfUl,  btid  ap* 
palling  climax  of  guilt. 

Gentlemen,  as  I  am  to  be  followed  by  other  counsel,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  detain  you  longer.  I  have  endeavored  to  discharge  my  dutjt 
m  this  matter,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  my  conscience.  And  if 
I  have  evinced  more  zeal  than  may  be  thought  compatible  with  the 
accusing  side  of  this  prosecution,  I  earnestly  ask,  that  it  may  be  as- 
cribed to  a  habit  of  speaking,  and  a  sense  of  duty,  rather  than  any  im* 
E roper  motive,  or  want  of  leeling  towards  the  accused.  For  had  I 
een  at  liberty  to  indulge  my  sympathies,  towards  the  accused,  I  could 
have  wept  over  their  misfortune  and  fate.  But  I  wias  not  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  The  public  good  is,  and  ought  to  be,  an  object  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration. 

When  we  see  the  very  neighborhood  in  which  we  live,  infested  with 
crimes,  at  which  humanity  recoils,  we  ought  to  feel  alarmed  ;  and  ev- 
ery citizen,  who  participates  in  the  benefits  of  the  social  compUct^ 
ought  to  see  the  offenders  brought  to  justice ;  and  to  perform  such  part 
as  the  laws  of  his  country  may  assign  him,  with  firmness  and  fidelity. 
Should  such  offences  escape  detection  and  punishment,  the  most  alarm- 
ing consequences  might  well  be  apprehended.  Encour^ed  by  the 
imbecility  and  imperfection  of  human  laws,  the  felon  would  crawl  from 
his  hiding  place,  and  extend  his  depredations  far  and  wide.  A  few 
dollars  about  the  person  of  the  citizen,  would  only  expose  him  to  the 
rude  and  blood-stained  hands  of  the  assassin  and  the  cut-throat.  So- 
ciety would  lose  all  its  endearments,  and  become  a  prey  to  fear,  alann» 
distrust  and  crime. 

ARGUMENT    OF    HENRY    RROWN. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  : 

You  will  not,  I  hope,  doubt  my  sincerity,  when  I  assure  you  that  t 
approach  the  argument  of  this  case  with  trembling  steps  :  that  I  ex- 
43    • 
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perience,  on  this  occasion,  feelings  to  which  I  have  hitherto  been  af 
stranger ;  arising,  however,  I  hope,  from  no  other  consideration^  thai» 
from  the  fact,  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  in  which  I  have  acted 
as  counsel,  where  human  life  has  been  put  in  jeopardy.  After  two 
days  spent  in  laborious  investigation,  I  owe,  perhaps,  to  the  court  and 
to  you,  an  apology  for  attempting  to  obtrude  any  further  remarks  upon 
your  attention.  It  is  the  importance  of  the  subject  only,  gentlemen, 
that  induces  me  so  to  do ;  and  though  your  patience  may  well  n^h  be 
exhausted  I  hope  you  will  listen  to  rae  for  a  moment,  while  I  attempt 
a  partial  review  of  the  case  now  under  consideration. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  a  solemn  and  interesting  scene— two  fellow  mor- 
tals, one  of  them  a  husband  and  a  father,  whose  prospects  of  long 
life  and  of  happiness,  were,  a  short  time  since,  as  promising,  perhaps, 
as  ours,  are  now  arraigned  at  your  bar,  and  await  with  trembling  anx-*' 
iety  for  a  verdict  that  shall  restore  them  to  their  families  and  their 
friends,  or  send  them,  with  all  their  sins  upon  them,  in  the  presence 
of  their  God. 

The  prisoners  are  indicted  for  the  cringe  of  murder.  Murder  con- 
sists in  the  unlawful  taking  of  human  life,  with  malice  aforethought. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  that  can  be  committed  in  any  commu* 
nity  ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  ought  to  excite  your  candid 
and  serious  deliberation. 

In  ordinary  cases,  when  a  culprit  is  arraigned  for  crime,  the  com^^ 
plainant  himself  is  the  most  prominent  witness  ;  but  in  the  case  which 
you  are  now  called  upon  to  try,  the  probability  of  such  testimony  ia 
altogether  excluded.  John  Love,  for  whose  murder  the  prisoners  at 
your  bar  stand  indicted,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  process  subpoena,, 
and  we  liope  is  now  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  his  God. 

You  cannot,  gentlemen,  expect  that  we  shall  furnish  you  with  evi- 
dence of  facts  which  occurred  before  the  commission  of  the  offence — 
for  what  offender,  in  his  senses,  announces  his  intention  to  commit  a 
crime  1  You  cannot  expect  that  we  shall  furnish  you  with  evidence 
of  facts  which  occurred  at  the  dismal  time  ;  for  who  that  intends  to 
commit  a  murder,  calls  his  neighbor  to  witness  the  stroke.  Had  we 
furnished  you  with  either,  you  would  have  felt  disposed  to  acquit  the 
accused,  on  account  of  insanity,  rather  than  convict  them  of  the  crime 
for  which  they  stand  indicted. 

It  is  therefore,  gentlemen,  upon  circumstances  which  subsequently 
occurred,  and  upon  the  foolish,  inconsistent,  and  depraved  conduct  of 
the  accused,  that  we  must  rely  in  order  to  convict.  I  should,  gentle«- 
mcn,  desire  your  attention  for  a .  moment,  while  I  explain  the  nature 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  but  it  has  been  so  fully  considered  by  the 
counsel  who  have  gone  before  me,  that  1  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  public  excitement.  It  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  had  that  excitement  been  less  ;  there  was  a 
time  when  the  wrongs  of  a  single  individual  rocked  the  battlements 
of  Troy,  and  made  the  throne  of  Priam  tremble  to  its  base.      Is  hu-> 
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man  nature  so  far  debased  as  to  permit  such  an  outrageous  murder  as 
the  one  before  us  with  impunity  T  The  sensibility  manifested  on  thb 
occasion,  does  credit  to  the  community  in  which  we  live.  It  ought 
not,  however,  to  influence  your  deliberations.  You  have  been  select- 
ed in  a  mode  best  calculated  to  insure  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice.  You  have  entered  upon  this  trial,  I  hope,  with  minds  unbi- 
assed, and  dispositions  to  acquit,  rather  than  4::onvict.  '  Still  the  enor- 
mity of  the  oRence  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  pass  unheeded  by. 

The  first  fact  presented  for  your  consideration,  is  l^e  death  of  John 
Love.  Upon  this  point,  the  testimony  of  the  coroner,  of  Dr.  Gould, 
and  others  who  examined  the  body,  is  sufficiently  conclusive,  and  ren- 
ders  the  comments  of  counsel  unnecessary.  Dr.  Ingalls  and  Dr. 
Gould  both  testify  that  there  was  a  hole  through  the  head,  which  must 
have  been  made  by  a  rifle  or  mHsket  ball.  That  there  was  a  contu- 
sion on  the  back  side  of  the  head,  a  wound  in  the  face  apparently 
made  by  an  axe  ;  that  the  throat  was  cut  and  the  neck  broken,  which 
must  inevitably  have  produced  his  death.  The  conclusion,  then,  that 
he  was  murdered,  is  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  The  fact 
that  the  body  exhibited  the  appearance  of  having  lain  for  son^  time,  and 
that  putrefaction  had  commenced,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  must 
have  been  murdered  anterior  to  the  time  in  what  the  accused  pretend 
that  they  had  seen  him  alive.  The  body,  it  appears,  was  slightly  buried  * 
in  the  prisoners'  field,  about  thirty  rods  from  the  house  of  Israel,  near 
«  large  hemlock  tree  blown  down,  and  among  the  bushes.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  person  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  clothes,  but  by  marks 
which  were  on  the  body  of  the  deceased. 

If,  then,  he  was  murdered,  the  next  question  presented  for  consid- 
eration is,  who  were  the  murderers  ?     It  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
Reuben  Irish  and  Salmon  Washburn,  that  on  the  16th  of  December 
last,  the  deceased  went  from  the  house  of  Nelson  Thayer,  in  the  town 
of  Boston,  about  sun-down,  in  company  with  Nelson  Thayer  and  the 
prisoners,  towards  the  house  of  Israel  Thayer,  jr.     That  the  deceased 
was  on  a  colt,  which  was  afterward  found  in  possession  of  the  accused 
who   pretended  to  exercise  rights  of  ownership  over  it,  and  one  of 
whom,  a  few  days  thereafter,  made  sale  of  it  to  Benjamin  Fowler,  in 
the  village  of  Bufialo,  and  received  the  avails.      That  he  wore  the 
very  same  identical  great  coat  which  was  found  spread  over  lum  in  his 
grave.    Thompson,  who  was  at  the  saw-mill,  saw  them  as  they  passed. 
Sally  Thayer,  the  wife  of  Nelson  Thayer,  testifies  that  John  Love  was 
at  their  house  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  December,  that  Israel 
Thayer,  jr.  came  there  about  sun-down,  and  invited  Love  to  go  and 
^tay  with  him ;    that  Isaac  Thayer  and  her  husband  were  present. 
That  Israel  desired  Nelson  to  gO  and  help  him  cut  up  his  pork — ^that 
he  asked  Isaac  to  go  along — ^that  thereupon  the  deceased,  the  prison^ 
ers  and  her  husband  went  ofi*  together — that  she  never  saw  the  de<» 
ceased  afterwards.     There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  doubt  of  the  fact. 
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the  deceased,  the  accused,  and  Nelson  Thayer,  on  that  erenhig,  went 
to  the  house  of  Israel  Thayer,  jr.  together. 

The  next  prominent  fact,  to  which  I  beg  liberty  to  call  your  atten* 
tion,  is  the  report  of  the  gun.      Pardon  Pierce,  Betsey  Rector,  Ben-t 

t*ainin  Sprague,  Rufus  Andrews,  Thomas  West  and  others,  all  of  whom 
ive  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thayer,  and  in  different  directions,  say 
they  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  j  and  from  tne  circumstances  which  they  state,  and  the  wonder-? 
ful  coincidence  of  facts  which  appears  from  their  testimony,  but  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  firing  of  a  gun  at  the  house  of  Israel 
Thayer,  jr.  on  the  iiight  of  the  ISth  of  December  last. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  testimony  of  Daniel  A.  Pierce,  a  lad  of 
eleven  years  old,  who  at  that  time  lived  at  the  house  of  Israel  Thayer, 
jr.,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  December,  Israel  told  him 
that  he  might  go  home  that  night,  and  need  not  return  till  morning ; 
a  thing  which  he  had  never  done  before,  unless  solicited  by  the  wit- 
ness— that  on  his  return  very  early  in  the  morning,  he  met  Isaac  and 
Nels9n  near  Sprague's  commg  from  IsraePs— that  he  went  to  the 
house,  and  on  asking  for  his  breakfast,  was  told  that  they  had  break- 
fasted three  hours  before — that  he  had  no  recollection  of  going  to  the 
barn  on  that  day,  but  did  on  the  following  one,  where  he  saw  Love's 
colt,  and  heard  Isaael  say  that  it  belonged  to  him.  That  after  the 
killing  of  the  hogs,  ^hich  was  on  the  15th,  Israel  always  asked  him 
to  go  to  the  barn  and  for  water  with  him,  when  he  had  occasions  to  go 
in  the  evening,  a  thing  which  he  had  never  done  before — that  he  some- 
times called  him  up  for  that  purpose,  after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
once  asked  William  Rector  to  go  with  him.  I  don't  know  that  much 
consequence  is  to  be  attached  to  this  testimony,  but  it  does  appear  to 
me  that  it  speaks  volumes. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  in  the  next  place  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  declaititipns  of  the  prisoners,  in  relation  to  what  become  of 
Love. 

Israel  testified,  upon  the  coroner's  inquest,  that  he  never  saw  him 
after  the  16th  Dec.  That  then  he  was  at  Nelson's  bam — that  he  had 
no  great  qoat  on — that  he  knew  of  Love's  having  a  good  many  notes 
and  supposed  that  he  had  considerable  money.  Isaac  pretends  that 
he  saw  him  repeatedly ;  once  on  the  Big  Tree  Road,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Boston,  under  a  shed.  At  another  time  near  the  eighteen 
mile  creek,  on  the  fence-p— at  another  time  this  side  of  the  Niagara 
River,  and  each  time  he  paid  him  ipopey — that  his  brother  Nelson  had 
been  over  after  him.  In  his  examination  before  Judge  Walden,  he 
pretended  that  he  was  in  Canada,  near  Queenston — that  he  could  pro« 
duce  him  in  a  short  time. 

At  another  time  he  pretended  that  he  had  run  away  for  forgery,  and 
that  he  saw  him  at  a  school  house  when  he  delivered  him  all  his  notes 
and  papers.     At  another  time  he  said  he  was  where  he  would  not  tn>u« 
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ble  him. — To  Mrs.  Washburn  he  said,  that  he  (Love)  was  so  d d 

contrary  that  he  could  get  nothing  out  of  him.  To  Torrey  he  said  he 
could  produce  Love  in  twelve  hours — ^but  if  he  could  he  would  be 
damned  if  he  would ;  and  that  if  people  were  dissatisfied  they  might 
help  themselves.  To  another  he  said  that  Love  was  a  damn  sight 
further  off  than  any  body  thought  of.  To  Benson,  his  brother-in-law, 
who  offered  to  go  for  Love  if  it  was  three  hundred  mile^  at  his  own 
expense,  he  made  no  reply.  To  a  number  of  others  he  made  the  same 
or  other  assertions  ecjually  false,  which  cannot  fail  of  rendering  strong 
suspicion  of  his  guilt. 

It  is  amply  proved  that  the  prisoners  previous  to  the  death  of  Love 
were  embarrassed,  and  continually  troubled  and  haritissed  by  execu- 
tions, but  after  that  period  some  small  demands  against  Israel  were 
paid  by  Isaac — that  Isaac  had  considerable  money  for  which  no  acr 
count  is  given — that  two  executions  in  favor  of  Love  and  against  him- 
self he  declared  were  in  his  pocket — ^that  Love's  colt  and  aJI  his  notes 
were  in  possession  of  Isaac,  who  pretended  to  claim  the  right  to  col- 
lect and  recover  money  thereon,  and  for  that  purpose  produced  a  forg- 
ed power  of  Attorney  bearing  date  on  the  8th  day  ot  January,  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  forgery ;  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he  swore 
it  was  genuine ;  that  he  produced  other  papers  purporting  to  have  been 
executed  by  Love  after  the  15th  Dec.  wnichmust  nave  been  forgeries^ 
all  of  which  goes  to  establish  the  prisoners'  guilt  not  only  of  the  crime 
for  which  they  stand  indicted,  but  of  theft,  of  forgery,  and  ofpeijury. 

It  further  appears  that  Israel  refused  to  go  in  search  of  the  body^ 
but  that  about  two  hours  before  it  was  found  he  was  seen  coming  from 
that  direction  and  at  about  fifteen  rods  distance.  It  is  also  stated  by 
a  young  ^oman  who  bad  formerly  lived  with  Israel,  that  on  the  6th  of 
January  she  was  at  his  house,  and  on  going  to  Mr.  Andrew's  she  wa^ 
advised  by  Israel  not  to  travel  a  certain  path  because  it  was.  muddy^ 
when  in  fact  it  was  not  so.  This  path  would  have  led  her  near  the 
grave  of  the  deceased. 

When,  therefore,  you  come  to  view  the  facts  and  circumstances  prsi; 
sented  by  this  case,  and  consider  that  Love  was  murdered — that  he 
was  seen  for  the  last  time  going  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  prisoners — ; 
that  he  had  on  the  same  great  coat  in  which  he  was  afterwards  foun4 
—-that  the  other  prisoner  was  along — that  the  report  of  a  gun  wa9 
heard  at  the  house  of  one  of  them — ^tbat  he  had  sent  away  the  little 
boy  and  told  him  not  to  return  till  morning — that  his  wife  was  also 
gone — ^that  the  body  was  afterwards  found  buried  in  his  field — ^that 
Uiat  they  were  both  poor  and  afterwards  rich  without  any  adequate 
cause — ^that  the  property  of  Love  was  found  in  their  hands — that  they 
frequently  lied,  and  one  of  them  committed  forgery  and  perjury  in  or- 
der  to  screen  himself  from  suspicion  and  obtain  the  property  which  he 
sought — ^together  with  the  other  circumstances  which  it  is  needless  at 
present,  to  repeat ;  it  appears  to  me  that  a  mass  of  evidence  is  pre- 
sented which  it  is  impossible  to  resist. 
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An  attempt,  Gentlemen,  is  made  to  excite  your  symjathy ;  and  for 
^hat  purpose  the  venerable  father  of  the  accused,  who,  it  is  said,  bears 
on  his  head  the  frost  of  sixty  winters,  and  stands  on  the  very  verge  of 
eternity,  is  summoned  to  their  aid — with  considerations  like  these  you 
have,  gentlemen,  nothing  to  do,  this  august  tribunal,  representing  that 
poition  of  human  justice  allotted  to  mortals  here  below,  cannot  listen 
to  consequences  because  a  wretched  father  or  a  distracted  mother 
claim  your  pity. 

The  prisoners,  like  all  others  under  similar  circumstances  must  be 
tried  by  the  laws  of  God  and  their  country,  and  if  you  are  satisfied 
that  there  is  not  a  reasonable  possibility  of  their  innocence  you  are 
bound  by  your  consciences  and  your  oaths  to  say  so  in  your  verdict. 
Though  the  portals  of  justice  may,  by  your  decision,  be  closed  forever, 
there  is  still  a  hope  that  the  accused  may  yet  obtain  an  audience  at  the 
bar  of  divine  mercy,  and  that  when  .the  transactions  of  that  eventful 
night  shall  ascend  to  Heaven's  chancery  for  review,  the  **  recording 
angel  when  he  shall  have  noted  them  down  will  drop  a  tear  on  bm 
record  and  blot  them  out  forever." 

[The  Jury  retired  about  11  o'clock  in  the  evening,  under  an  elab^ 
orate  and  solemn  charge  from  his  honor  Judge  Walworth,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty  against  both  prisoners.] 

[On  Saturday  morning  at  S  o'clock,  commenced  the  trial  of  Nelson 
Thayer  on  a  separate  indictment,  for  tbe  same  murder.  The  evi- 
dence in  this  trial,  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  against  Isaac  and 
Israel.  This  cause  was  summed  up  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  by 
T.  C.  Love,  and  E.  Griffin,  Esqrs.  and  on  the  part  of  the  people 
by  H.  B.  Potter,  Esq.  The  Jury  retired  about  11  o'clock  in  the 
/evenii^,  after  receiving  a  full  and  impressive  charge  jQrom  the  Court, 
find  in  a  few  minutes  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty.] 


On  Monday,  the  25th  of  April,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  prisoners 
frere  brought  to  the  bar  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  kw, 

SENTENCE. 

NELSON  THAYER,  ISRAEL  THAYER,  Jr.  and  ISAAC 
THAYER— -You  have  been  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  this  county 
for  the  murder  of  JOHN  LOVE,  at  the  town  of  Boston,  on  the  15th 
of  December  last.  You  have  respectively  had  fair  and  impartial  trials, 
in  which  you  have  been  aided  by  faithful  and  intelligent  counsel.  Af- 
ter a  deliberate  and  patient  investigation  of  your  several  cases,  by 
petit  juries,  they  have  been  constrained  and  compelled  by  their  con- 
^iences  and  their  oaths,  to  pronounce  each  and  all  of  you  guilty  of  a 
fjf^ost  foul  and  aggravated  murder.     Have  you  or  either  of  you  any 
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(hing  to  say  why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  not  be  pronounced 
against  you,  in  pursuance  of  your  conviction  for  this  offence  1 

The  feeling  and  emotions  with  which  I  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  solemn  and  important  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  court,  and 
which  I  am  now  about  to  perform,  are  too  painful  to  be  expressed.   To 

f pronounce  the  dreadful  sentence  which  is  to  cut  a  fellow  mortal  off 
rom  society ;  to  deprive  him  of  existence,  and  send  him  to  the  bar  o£ 
his  Creator  and  his  God,  where  his  everlasting  destiny  must  be  fixed 
for  eternity,  is  at  all  times  and  under  any  circumstances,  most  painful 
to  the  court.  But  to  be  compelled  at  one  and  the  same  time,,  to  con^ 
sign  to  the  gallows  three  young  men  who  have  just  arrived  at  man-' 
hood,  standing  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  connected  with  society 
in  the  tender  relations  of  children,  brothers,  husbands  and  fathers, 
presses  upon  my  feelings  with  a  weight  whieh  I  can  neither  resist  or 
express. 

If  in  the  discharge  of  this  most  painful  duty  that  can  ever  devolve 
on  any  court,  I  should  in  portraying  the  horrid  circumstances  of  thi» 
case,  make  use  of  strong  language  to  express  the  enormity  of  your 
guilt,  and  the  deep  depravity  which  it  indicates,  I  wish  you  to  rest  asr 
sured  it  is  not  witn  any  intention  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  your  rel- 
atives, or  for  the  purpose  of  adding  one  pang  to  your  own  afflictions, 
while  the  righteous  hand  of  an  offended  God  is  pressing  so  heavily 
upon  you.  But  it  will  be  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  to  awaken  you 
to  a  proper  sense  of  your  awful  situation,  and  to  prepare  you  to  meet 
the  certain  and  ignominious  death  which  shortly  awaits  you.  It  is  to 
endeavor  if  possible  to  soften  your  hearts  and  to  produce  a  reforma- 
tion in  your  feelings ;  that  by  contrition  and  repentance  you  may  be 
enabled  to  shun  a  punishment  infinitely  more  dreadful  than  any  that 
can  be  inflicted  by  human  laws — ^the  eternal  and  irretrievable  ruin  of 
your  guilty  souls. 

From  the  testimony  which  was  given  on  the  trials  of  your  several 
cases,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  your  guilt,  or  the  ag- 
gravated circumstances  attending  the  perpetration  of  the  bloody  deed. 
The  man  whom  you  have  murdered  was  your  companion  and  friend. 
He  had  loaned  you  money  to  relieve  your  necessities,  and  to  support 
your  families.  He  was  the  lenient  creditor,  renewing  and  exchanging 
his  judgments  and  his  executions  from  time  to  time  to  pi^vent  the  sac* 
rifice  of  your  property.  He  was  the  lodger  of  your  father  and  fre- 
quently enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  your  own  roofs.  In  the  unsus- 
pecting hour  of  private  confidence,  you  decoyed  him  to  the  retired 
dwelling  of  Israel  Thayer,  Jr.  and  there  while  he  was  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  social  fire-sidfe,  you  stole  upon  him  unpreceived — ^you 
aimed  the  deadly  rifle  at  his  head,  and  with  the  fatal  axe  you  mangled 
and  murdered  your  victim,  mingling  his  blood  with  that  of  your  butch- 
ered swine.  But  your  guilt  and  depravity  did  not  stop  here.  Scarce- 
ly had  you  committed  his  lifeless  corpse  to  its  shallow  grave  before 
you  began  to  collect  and  riot  upon  the  spoils  of  his  property.    To  the 
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crime  of  murder  you  added  those  of  theft,  robbery  and  forgery,  and 
rej^atedly  imprecated  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  your  perjured 
souls. 

The  punishment  of  death  has  been  denounced  against  the  crime  of 
murder,  not  only  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized  nations,  but  also  by  that 
law  which  was  written  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  under  the  dictation 
of  the  unerring  wisdom  of  the  Most  High.  And  as  God  himself  has 
prescribed  the  righteous  penalty  for  this  offence,  so  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  very  few  murders  are  committed  which  are  not  ulti- 
mately discovered,  and  the  wicked  perpetrators  thereof  brought  to 
merited  punishment. 

Wretched  and  deluded  men  !  In  vain  was  the  foul  deed  perpetrated 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  in  vain  wsis  the  mangled 
body  of  your  murdered  companion  committed  to  the  earth,  and  the 
lonely  grave  concealed  by  rubbish ;  in  vain  was  the  little  boy  sent  home 
to  his  mother,  and  the  unsuspecting  wife  removed  from  her  house,  that 
no  human  eye  should  be  near  to  witness  the  foul  and  unnatural  mur- 
der ;  in  vain  did  y<)u  expect  the  snows  of  winter  to  conceal  the  grave, 
until  the  body  of  your  victim  could  be  no  longer  known  and  recogni* 
zed.  You  forgot  that  the  eye  of  your  God  was  fixed  upon  you.  The 
eye  of  that  God  who  suffers  not  even  a  sparrow  to  fall  without  his  no- 
tice. You  foi^ot  that  you  was  in  the  presence  of  Him  to  whom  the 
light  of  day  and  darkness  of  midnight  are  the  same  ;  that  he  witness^- 
ed  all  your  movements ;  that  he  could  withhold  the  accustomed  snows 
from  falling  on  the  earth,  or  his  breath  could  melt  them  when  fallen, 
leaving  the  grave  uncovered  and  thus  exposing  you  to  detection  and 
condemnation.  His  vengeance  has  at  length  overtaken  vou.  The 
bword  of  human  justice  trembles  over  you,  and  is  about  to  iall  on  your 
^ilty  heads ;  you  are  about  to  take  your  final  leave  of  this  world, 
and  to  enter  upon  the  untried  retributions  of  a  never  ending  eternity. 
And  I  beg  of  you  not  to  delude  yourselves  with  vain  hopes  of  pardon, 
\vhich  never  can  be  realized.  Your  destiny  for  this  world  is  fixed, 
and  your  fate  is  inevitable.  Let  me,  therefore,  entreat  you,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  by  every  motive  temporal  and  eternal,  to  reflect 
upon  your  present  situation,  and  the  certain  death  which  shortly  awaits 
you.  There  is  but  one  who  can  pardon  your  offences ;  there  is  a 
Saviour  whose  blood  is  suffieient  to  wash  from  your  souls  the  guilty 
stains,  even  of  a  thousand  murders.  Let  me,  therefore,  entreat  you 
to  fly  to  him  for  that  mercy  and  that  pardon  which  you  must  not  ex- 
pect from  mortals. 

When  you  shall  have  returned  to  the  solitude  of  your  prison,  where 
you  will  be  permitted  to  remain  for  a  few  short  weeks,  let  me  entreat 
you  by  all  that  is  still  dear  to  you  in  time — ^by  all  that  is  dreadful  in 
the  retributions  of  eternity,  that  you  seriously  reflect  upon  your  pre- 
sent situation,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  your  past  lives.  Bring  to 
your  minds  all  the  aggravated  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night,  when  the 
Boul  of  the  murdered  Love  was  sent  unprepared  into  the  presence  of 
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its  God,  where  you  must  shortly  meet  it  as  an  accusing  spirit  against 
you.  Bring  to  your  recollections  the  mortal  struggles  and  dying 
groans  of  your  murdered  friend.  Recollect  the  horror  which  seized 
you,  while  you  dragged  the  mangled  remains  to  the  place  of  conceals 
ment.  Think  of  the  situation  of  your  aged  father,  to  whom  you  are 
indebted  for  your  existence.  Think  of  the  grief  of  your  distracted 
and  disconsolate  mother,  who  has  nursed  you  in  the  lap  of  afifection, 
and  watched  over  the  tender  years  of  your  infancy ;  who  must  now 
go  down  to  the  grave  sorrowing  over  the  ruins  of  her  family.  Think 
of  the  dreadful  agonies,  think  of  the  unnatural  and  desolate  widowhood 
to  which  you  have  reduced  the  unfortunate  partners  of  your  beds  and 
of  youv  bosoms.  Think  upon  the  situation  of  your  poor  orphan  chil- 
dren, on  whom  you  have  entailed  everlasting  disgrace  and  infamy,  and 
who  are  now  to  be  left  fatherless  and  unprotected  to  the  mercy  of  the 
world.  And  when  by  such  reflections  as  these  your  hard  and  obdu- 
rate hearts  shall  become  softened,  let  me  again  entreat  you,  before  yqur 
blood-stained  hands  are  raised  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, 
that  you  fly  for  mercy  to  the  arms  of  a  Savior  and  endeavor  to  seize 
upon  the  salvation  of  his  cross. 

Listen  now  to  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  then  farewell 
for  ever,  until  the  court  and  you,  with  all  this  assembled  audience, 
shall  meet  together  in  the  general  resurrection. 

You  and  each  of  you  are  to  be  taken  from  hence  to  the  prison  from 
whence  you  came,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
there,  on  the  17th  day  of  June  next,  between  the  hours  of  12  at  noon 
and  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  you  are  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  un- 
til you  are  dead. 

And  may  that  God  whose  laws  you  have  broken,  and  before  whose 
dread  tribunal  you  must  then  appear,  have  mercy  on  your  souls* 


CONFESSION. 

Upon  the  conviction  of  Nelson  Thayer,  he  was  removed  to  thejai^ 
where  soon  afterwards  the  three  brothers  made  a  full  confession  of  tho 
murder  of  John  Love,  to  U.  Torrey,  Esq.  the  under  sheriiT,  in  pres- 
ence of  witnesses.  The  circumstances  related  by  them  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

They  had  contemplated  the  murder  of  John  Love  for  four  or  five 
weeks  ;  and  it  was  concluded,  at  length,  that  the  deed  should  be  per- 
petrated on  the  16th  of  Dec.  That  the  boy,  D.  Pierce,  on  that  night 
should  be  sent  home,  and  the  wife  of  Israel  induced  to  make  her  visit, 
as  is  testified  to.  The  rifle  was  loaded  by  Israel,  and  left  by  a  Ipg 
near  the  house,  of  which  he  apprised  Isaac,  who  was  to  make  use  of 
it,  in  the  first  instance.  They  had  doubts  whether  they  should  be 
&ble  to  decoy  Love  to  Israel's  on  that  evening,  but  in  case  they  did» 
44 
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it  was  arranged  that  Isaac  should  shoot  him  through  the  wmdow,  while 
Nelson  and  Israel  were  engaged  in  cutting  up  the  pork  in  the  same 
room,  and  they  were  to  despatch  him  in  case  the  rifle  failed  to  take 
complete  effect.  That  about  7  o'clock  or  half  past,  and  not  later,  for 
on  this  point  the  witnesses^  must  have  been  in  an  error,  while  Nelson 
and  Isaac  were  in  the  room,  and  Lovcf  was  sitting  before  the  fire  with 
his  boots  and  stockings  and  great  coat  off,  in  conversation  with  Nelson^ 
his  face  partly  turned  towards  Nelson  and  from  the  fire,  Isaac  came 
to  the  wmdow  as  concerted,  and  shot  him  through  the  head,  and  im- 
mediately walked  away  to  Irish's.  Love  did  not  fall  but  convulsively 
drew  up  his  feet  and  shoulders,  and  sat  erect  in  the  ehair.  Nelson* 
then  with  the  meat-axe  gave  him  the  blow  behind  the  ear,  as  describe 
ed  by  the  witnesses,  wUch  sallied  him  over  a  little,  he  then  gave  the 
second  blow  upon' the  back  of  the  head,  which  brought  him  to  the  floor; 
he  then  inflicted  the  wound  upon  the  face  and  neck  as  he  lay  upon 
the  floor.  Nelson  does^not  recollect  of  giving  but  one  blow,  as  des- 
cribed on  the  face  and  neck;  and 'doubtless  the  peculiarity  of  that 
wound  and  the  appearanee  it  presented  of  being  the  effect  of  two  or 
more  blows,  resulted  from  the  position  in  which  he  lay  upon  the  floor. 
The  body  was  then  drawn  out  of  the  house  by  the  two,  and  secreted  near 
the  end  of  the  house  ;  they  finished  cutting  up  the  pork.  Isaac  then 
returned  and  exclaimed,  you  have  been  butchering  here  it  seems ;  to 
which  Nelson  replied  that  there  had  been  butchering  done.  Isaac  then 
said,  well,  I  have  done  my  part  and  will  do  no  more,  and  again  went 
away.  The  blood  on  the  floor  was  then  washed  up,  but  there  being 
some  still  upon  the  chair  in  which  Love  sat,  that  vria  partly  dried  and 
difficult  for  them  to  wash  off,  a  few  peices  of  bloody  meat  were  put 
into  the  chair,  which  was  by  Israel's  wife  on  her  return  laid  away  and 
the  chair  washed  clean. 

After  the  second  departure  of  Isaac,  the  other  two  brothers  took  up 
the  body  and  carried  it  to  the  brook,  in  the  ravine,  near  the  place  of 
the  grave,  with  the  intention  of  burying  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  brook ;. 
but  after  digging  a  few  inches  they  were  prevented  from  going  farther 
by  rock.  They  then  buried  it  where  it  was  ultimately  discovered. 
They  then  returned  to  the  house,*and  from  there  went  to  Irish's ;  and 
all  three  of  the  brothers  were  there  together,  and  staid  some  time,and 
returned  to  Israel's,  together  with  the  wife.  The  Father  was  per-^ 
fectly  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the  murder. 

Isaac  states  that  when  he  first  brought  down  the  rifle  to  fire  upon 
Love,  his  nerves  failed  him,  and  his  aim  was  unsteady ;  but  endeavor-- 
ing  to  rally  himself  and  reflecting  upon  some  abuse  Love  had  once 
used  towards  his  aged  mother,  he  regained  his  firmnessy  and  fired  with 
&tal  effect 

Nelson  says^that  when  living,  he  could  carry  Love  upon  his  shoul* 
ders  eauly.  But  in  his  and  Israel's  attempt  to  raise  him,  and  carry  htm 
from  the  comer  of  the  house  to  the  grave,  such  were  the  feelings,  and 
the  dread,  that  then  for  the  first  time  fell  upon  them,  that  they  foun^ 
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It  almost  impossible  for  them  both  to  lift  and  «arry  him.  That  for  the 
whole  distance  to  the  grave,  they  actually  staggered  under  their  bur- 
then. The  brothers  say,  that  since  Love's  death,  they  have  felt  nei- 
ther peace  nor  security ;  but  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm 
and  apprehension.  That  they  have  felt  an  awful,  but  indefinable 
dread  of  being  alone  in  the  dark — which  feeling  they  have  constantly 
eadeavored  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  shake  off,  but  without 
jeffect.  They  all  attest  to  the  justice  of  their  sentence,  and  manifest 
410  hope  of  receiving  a  pardon. 

The  indifference  to  tneir  fate,  and  the  hardihood  they  manifested  on 
their  arrest  and  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  fatal  verdict  of  guilty, 
seems  to  have  forsaken  them.  Their  feelings  appear  to  be  softened 
down  and  chastened ;  and  it  is  understood  that  they  are  aU,  most  sed- 
ulously and  ardently  engaged  in  reading  the  gospel  of  mercy  and  peace, 
and  preparing  themselves  to  appear  at  that  bar,  before  which  neither 
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UNITED    STATES    CIRCUIT    COURT. 

His  Honor  JOSEPH  STORY,  L.  L.  D.  >  p^^^vimir 
M        «     JOHN  DAVIS,  L.  L.  D-      J  ^restamg. 


Counsel  for  the  Government, 
Andrew  Dunlap,  Esq.,  Dis- 
trict  *Sttamey, 


Counsel  for  the  Prisoners, 
David  Lee  Child,  Esq. 
George  S.  Hillard,  Esq. 


His  Excellency  Don  Antonio  G.  Vega,  Spanish  Consul. 
Stephen  Badlam,  Esq.,  Sworn  Interpreter. 

William  H.  Pay  ton,  Esq.,  Joseph  Tavers,   Esq.,  Interpreters  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Languages. 
Jonas  L.  Sibley,  Esq.,  Marshal. 
Horatio  Bass,  Esq.,  Deputy  Marshal. 

Poston,  Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  1834,  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  pris- 
oners, consisting  of  Don  Pedro  Gibert,  and  his  mate  Bernardo  De 
Soto,  with  ten  of  his  crew  chained  together  in  pairs,  were  placed  at 
the  bar. 

Jhe  Clerk  then  read  the  indictment  in  English,  and  Mr.  BadlafK^ 
read  it  to  the  prisoners  in  Spanish. 

Indictment. 

**  At  a  Cirpuit  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  first 
Circuit,  begun  and  holden  at  Boston,  within  and  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  jurors  for  the 
said  United  States,  within  and  for  the  said  District  pf  Massachusetts, 
upon  their  oaths  present  that  Pedro  Gibert,  late  of  Boston,  in  said 
District,  Master  mariner,  Bernardo  de  Soto,  Frapcisco  Ruiz,  Nicola 
Costa,  Antonio  Ferrer,  Manuel  Boyga,  Domingo  de  Guzman,  Juan 
Antonio  Portana,  Manuel  Castillo,  Angel  Garcia,  Jose  Velazquez, 
late  of  Boston  in  said  District,  mariners,  and  Juan  Montenegro,  late 
of  Boston  in  said  District,  mariner,  otherwise  called  Jose  Basilic  de 
Castro,  late  of  Boston  in  said  District,  mariner,  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  upon  the  high  sea  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  state,  with  force  and  arms  did  felonioqsly  and  piratically  set 
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upon,  board,  break  and  enter  a  certain  merchant  brig  of  the  United 
States,  called  the  Mexican,  then  and  there  belonging  and  appertaining 
to  Joseph  Peabody,  then  b^ing  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  and  there  piratically  and  feloniously  did  assault  John  Grove?  But- 
man,  then  and  there  being  in  and  on  board  said  brig,  and  then  and 
there  being  the  master  of  said  brig,  and  then  and  there  being  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,*  and  then  and  there  being  in  the  peace  of  God 
and  the  said  United  States,  and  did  then  and  there  in  and  on  board 
said  brig  upon  the  high  sea,  within  the  admiralty  and  maratime  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  par- 
ticular state,  put  the  said  John  Groves  Butman  in  great  bodily  fear, 
and  danger  ot  his  life ;  and  ten  boxes,  each  containing  two  thousand 
dollars  of  the  value  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  all  of.  the  value  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  ;  of  the  goods,  chattels,  monies,  and  property 
of  the  said  Joseph  Peabody,  then  and  there  being  in  and  laden  on 
board  the  said  brig  upon  the  high  sea  within  the  admiralty  and  mara- 
time jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  state,  and  then  and  there  being  under  the  care,  custody 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  said  John  Groves  Butman,  with  force  and 
arms  from  the  care,  custody  and  possession  of  the  said  John  Groves 
Butman,  they  the  said  Pedro  Gibert,  Bernardo  de  Soto,  Francisco 
Ruiz,  Nicola  Costa,  Antonio  Ferrer,  Manuel  Boyga,  Domingo  de 
Guzm  an,  Juan  Antonio  Portana,  Manuel  Castillo,  Angel  Garcia,  Jose 
Velazquez,  Juan  Montenegro,  otherwise  called  Jose  Basilio  de  Castro, 
then  a.nd  there  in  the  said  brig  upon-  the  high  sea  within  the  admiralty 
and  maratime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  any  particular  state,  piratically,  feloniously,  violently  and 
against  the  will  of  the  said  John  Groves  Butman,  did  steal,  rob,  tak^ 
and  c  arry  away  in  the  presence  of  the  said  John  Groves  Butman, 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  said  United  States,  and  contraxy 
to  the  form  of  the  Statutes  of  the  said  United  States  in  such  case  made 
and  provided." 

To  thi9  indictment  the  prisoners  one  and  all  plead  Jfot  ChiiUy. 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  to  empannel  the*  Jury  for  the  trial ;  and 
the  following  jurors,  after  eighteen  were  peremptorily  challenged  hy 
Don  Pedro  Gibert,  and  twenty  by  Bernardo  de  Soto,  were  sworn.     ' 


Jury. 


Charles  Lawrence,  Foreman. 
Jeremiah  Washburn, 
Charles  Hudson, 
Leavitt  Covett, 
Joseph  Kelley, 
Anthony  Kelley, 


Isaac  K.  Wise, 
Thacher  R.  Raymond, 
WiUiam  Knight, 
Peter  Brigham, 
Jacob  H.  Bates, 
John  Beal. 


The  bistrkt  Attomej  now  opened  the  cause  on  the  part  of  the  gof 
f  mraent  in  substance  as  fpUows : 
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May  U  please  your  Honors  and  OerUlemen  of  the  Jwry^ 

On  this  solemn  occasion  twelve  men  of  a  foreign  nation,  mi&€« 
quainted  with  our  language,  are  placed  at  the  bar  of  this  tribunal  to 
answer  for  the  crime  of  piracy,  or  robbery,  and  depredation  on  the 
high  seas.  This  is  an  offence  against  the  universal  law  of  society ;  a 
pirate  being,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  hostis  humani  generis. 
As  therefore  he  has  renounced  all  the  benefits  of  society  and  govern- 
ment, and  has  reduced  himself  afresh  to  the  savage  state  of  nature, 
by  declaring  war  against  all  mankind,  all  mankind  must  declare  war 
jagainst  him ;  so  that  every  community  hath  a  right,  by  the  rule  of 
self  defence,  to  inflict  that  punishment  upon  him  which  every  individ- 
ual would  in  a  state  of  nature  have  been  otherwise  entitled  to  do,  for 
Any  invasion  of  his  person  or  personal  property.  Piracy  is  every  where 
pursued  and  punished  with  death.  It  \%  of  no  importance,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction  in  cases,  of  piracy,  on  whom  or  where 
a  piratical  offence  is  committed.  A  pirate  who  is  one  by  the  law  <rf 
nations  may  be  tried  and  punished  in  any  country  where  he  may  be 
found,  for  he  is  reputed  to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  all  laws.  Thus 
if  the  prisoners  were  convicted  of  the  crime  for  which  they  are  now 
indicted  in  their  own  country,  the  punishment  would  be  the  same  as 
in  this,  and  all  civilized  nations,  which  is  death. 

By  the  act  of  Congress,  April  30,  1790,  if  any  person,  upon  the 
liigfa  seas,  .OF  in  any  river,  haven,  or  bay,  out  of  tne  jurisdiction  of 
uny  particular  state,  commit  murder  or  robbery,  on  board  a  vessel,  he 
3hall  be  deemed  a  pirate  and  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death*  Since 
then  two  additional  acts  have  been  passed,  both  of  which  make  the 
punishment  of  this  offence  capital. 

A  piratical  vessel  may  sail  under  pretence  of  being  engaged  in  com- 
pnerce,  having  lawful  papers  ;  or  with  a  commission  from  some  nation 
for  a  specific  purpose ;  and  when  so  engaged  commit  the  crime  of  pii- 
racy.  The  celebrated  Captain  Kidd  sailed  under  a  commission  to 
iakie  pirates  in  the  Indian  Seas,  and  when  so  engaged  he  captured  and 
robbed  a  Mahometan  ship,  for  which  offence  he  was  taken  and  sent  to 
JBngland,  tried  and  hung  in  chains  at  Execution  Dock. 

After  defining  the  statutes  and  quoting  the  precedents  applicable  to 
the  present  case  to  be  found  in  the  bpoks,  he  gave  a  brief  and  perti? 
nent  detail  of  the  h)bbery  and  piracy  on  board  the  Mexican ;  which 
he  expected  to  prove  in  the  case.  Also  the  capture  of  the  prisoners 
by  an  English  Brig  of  War ;  and  ttieir  subsequent  conveyance  to  this 
country.  He  concluded  by  extolling  in  high  terms,  the  nice  sense  of 
justice  entertained  by  the  British  Government,  and  its  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  nations. 

Joseph  Peabody,  Esq.,  sworn. — Is  owner  of  the  brig  Mexican. 
Shipped  ten  boxes  of  specie,  containing  two  thousand  dollars  each. 
The  boxes  were  marked  P.  The  brig  saDed  the  28th  August,  1 832, 
She  arrived  back  in  forty-two  days,  being  robbed  of  the  specie.    I 
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tave  fceen  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  (or  forty  years.  I  formerly 
sailed  myself  to  and  from  the  Havana.  Passages  vary  from  ten  to 
thirty  days.  Vessels  bound  from  Cuba  to  Africa  do  not  steer  a  straight 
course  across  the  Atlantic,  but  follow  the  Gulf  Stream  until  they  get 
as  far  north  as  Lat.  30  or  34.  A  fast  sailing  vessel  leaving  the  Havana 
on  the  20tb,  and  a  dull  sailing  vessel  leaving  Salem  on  the  29th  of  the 
month  would  be  likely  to  meet  in  the  spot  where  the  Mexican  was 
robbed.  The  Bill  of  Lading,  and* Register  produced  in  Court  are 
the  genuine  ones. 

CapL  John  Groves  Bulman^  sworn, — I  commanded  the  Brig  MeM« 
ean.  I  sailed  on  the  29th  Aug;,  1832,  and  had  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  specie  on  board,  stowed  down  in  the  run.  On  the  20th  Sept., 
lat.  30,  Ion.  34,  30,  fell  in  with  a  schooner,  she  passed  across  our  bow 
at  4  A.  M.,  she  was  a  Baltimore  clipper,  low,  straight  and  long,  at 
day-break,  she  was  on  our  weather  quarter  standing  from  us,  after  day- 
light she  tacked  and  stood  towards  us,  between  nine  and  ten  she  was 
on  our  weather  bow.  The  wind  then  shifted  a  little,  we  tacked  ship 
because  we  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  strange  sail.  We  now 
perceived  a  man  stationed  in  her  foretop  on  the  look-out,  shortly  after 
the  schooner  squared  her  sails  and  stood  directly  down  upon  us.  When 
within  gunshot  she  fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  I  now  hove  to,  when  a  lit- 
tle to  windward  of  us  she  hailed  me.  Her  distance  from  us  was  thir- 
ty or  forty  yards.  I  now  saw  two  guns  on  deck  and  a  large  number 
of  men,  he  asked  .where  we  were  from,  where  bound,  and  what  our 
cargo  was  on  board,  I  answered  our  cargo  was  saltpetre  and  tea.  I 
was  now  ordered  on  board,  I  took  four  of  my  men  and  went  in  the 
Boat  to  her,  when  we  got  to  her  gang-way,  they  ordered  me  to  come 
on  board  at  the  fore  chains,  when  we  got  to  the  chains  five  of  the 
schooner's  crew  jumped  into  our  boat  and  ordered  us  back  to  the  brig,. 
Bone  of  my  crew  went  on  board  the  schooner.  When  we  got  bacfc 
to  the  brig,  they  all  rushed  on  dedc,  and  ordered  me  down  into  the 
cabin,  I  went  down  and  they  followed  me.  As  soon  as  I  turned 
round  two  of  them  drew  their  knives  on  me  and  stabbed  them  at  my 
throat,  exclaiming.  Money,  Money,  in  broken  English.  I  was  now 
▼ery  much  alarmed,  and  called  the  mate  and  crew  to  come  down  and 
get  the  money  out  from  the  run  under  the  cabin  floor. 

They  beat  my  crew  with  their  knives  to  make  them  work  auick.^ 
After  the  money  was  got  up  they  insisted  I  had  more,  and  pullea  over 
all  the  boxes,  chests,  and  oerths,  and  told  me  if  they  found  any  they 
would  cut  my  throat,  I  was  now  left  alone  in  the  cabin.  Soon  after 
as  I  attempted  to  go  on  deck,  one  of  them  drove  me  back  and  struck 
me  with  the  speaking  trumpet.  Saw  the  boat  going  to  the  Panda,  and 
return  with  twelve  or  fifteen  men.  Heard  them  jump  on  board  and 
close  the  hatchways,  soon  after  this  heard  a  great  noise  as  if  the  main-^ 
sail  had  fallen,  soon  after  a  spar  was  thrown  on  deck.  We  were  now 
all  fastened  below,  and  half  suffocated  with  smoke  coming  down  from 
the  camboose.      From  the  cabin  window  we  saw  them  return  to  the 
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Panda.  They  carried  one  of  oux*  spars  on  board  and  sunk  my  boat, 
they  now  made  sail.  We  now  got  on  deck  through  the  cabin  sky- 
light, and  found  everything  in  confusion.  All  the  standing  and  running 
rigging  was  cut  away,  the  mainsail  cut  into  ribbands  and  hangingoirer 
the  camboose,  the  cam  boose  burnt  half  up,  in  it  was  a  tub  of  rope  yarn 
•  on  fire,  and  other  combustibles.  In  a  few  moments  the  fire  would 
have  reached  the  mainsail  and  set  the  masts  on  fire,  all  the  sails  were 
out  up  badly.  I  cannot  swear  to  the  identity  of  any  of  the  prisoners 
at  the  bar.  I  can  swear  that  there  was  a  man  chained  to  one  of  the 
prisoners  in  Salem  who  drew  his  knife  on  me. 

Cross-examined. — I  should  say  the  schooner  was  150  tons  burden^ 
the  guns  appeared  to  be  twelve  pounders-  There  was  fifty  or  sixty 
men  on  bosiit],  could  not  swear  there  was  a  gun  amid-ships. 

Stephen  Badlam. — I  saw  Manuel  Delgardo,  the  man  identified  by 
Capt.  Butmam  He  cut  his  throat  in  the  jail,  with  a  bit  of  glass,  I  saw 
him  after  deaths 

Benjamin  Brown  Reed.^—l  was  first  mate  of  the  Mexican;  In  the 
morning  when  I  came  on  deck  to  stand  watch,  about  four  o'clock,  the 
second  mate  told  me  a  vessel  had  passed  astern  of  us  about  an  hour 
before.  Asked  him  to  pass  up  the  glass,  took  it  and  went  on  the 
forecastle.  Saw  her  standing  for  us,  went  down  and  told  the  captain 
I  thought  the  vessel  wanted  to  hail  us.  They  were  on  the  starboard 
tack,  she  appeared  full  o^men,  and  manoeuvered  in  a  suspicious  man- 
ner. The  captain  now  called  me,  and  we  consulted  where  the  money 
should  be  put,  I  told  him  it  was  no  use  to  do  any  thing  with  it  as  every 
•  one  on  board  knew  where  it  was,  as  they  saw  it  taken  on  board  in 
Salem  harbor,  and  if  we  denied  having  it,  and  they  should  find  it,  we 
would  only  fare  harder.  While  we  were  talking,  the  second  inate 
came  down  and  said  they  were  chasing  us,  and  had  fired  a  gun.  Ran 
on  deck  and  saw  the  smoke  of  her  gun.  TJie  captain  ordered  our 
brig  to  be  hove  to,  and  we  hoisted  American  colors.  The  schooner 
now  hailed  us,  there  was  a  man  on  the  foretop  gallant  yard,  he  was 
there  from  our  first  seeing  the  pirate  in  the  morning,  till  we  lost  sight 
of  her  in  the  afternoon.  I  readhed  the  manropes  to  them  and  saw  the 
knives  in  their  sleeves.  We  were  now  all  called  into  the  cabin.  The 
Spaniards  came  up  and  threatened  to  cut  our  throats  with  their  knives^ 
they  made  us  go  down  one  at  a  time,  and  beat  us  to  make  us  get  the 
money  out  quick,  they  made  such  a  flustration  that  it  was  sometime 
before  we  coulddo  any  thing.  Two  men  got  into  the  ruti  to  get  the 
money  out,  but  could  not  work  for  want  of  room,  at  last  after  great 
confusion  the  steward  lifted  up  the  boxes  and  we  passed  them  on 
deck.  They  hailed  the  Panda,  and  *said  there  was  plenty  of  money 
on  board.  The  boatswain  kicked  me  forward,  and  then  kicked  me 
down  the  forecastle,  called  me  up,  sent  me  down  again,  and  placed  a 
man  over  me  as  guard.  1  begged  hard  for  my  life,  he  askeJme  what 
o'clock  it  was,  and  before  I  could  get  it  out,  he  snatched  it  from  me, 
he  demanded  my  money,  sent  a  man  to  get  it  from  the  wood  pile  on 
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deck  where  it  had  been  hid  before  they  boarded  us.  They  asked  for 
our  chronometer,  and  struck  the  captain  so  hard  with  the  speaking- 
trumpet  as  to  bend  it  all  up,  they  drove  us  all  down  the  hatchway  and 
made  all  the  hatches  fast ;  we  kept  quiet  till  the  pirate  got  to  a  great 
distance  ;  when  we  got  up  through  the  cabin  skylight,  the  camboose 
was  all  on  fire.  The  mainsail  soon  would  have  caught,  and  the  masts 
would  soon  have  ffone  by  the  board,  and  we  should  all  have  been 
burnt  up.  Two  of  the  men  are  now  present  who  boarded  the  Mexi- 
can. T/ie  witness  now  went  and  put  his  hand  on  Francisco  Ruiz^  and 
said^  "  this  is  the  man  that  was  stationed  at  the  forcastle  to  keep  me 
down.''  Manuel  Boyga  was  the  other.  These  two  men  now  rose  and 
vith  the  fiercest  gesticulations  denied  what  the  witness  had  asserted,  I 
saw  another  person  at  Salem  who  boarded  us,  he  cut  his  throat 
in  jail. 

Oross-examined. — The  captain  at  first  thought  the  men  On  board  the 
Panda  were  the  dead  eyes  of  the  lower  rigging*  We  thought  she  was 
a  pirate  and  tried  to  avoid  her.  The  boatswain  had  a  bunch  on  his 
nose,  some  of  the  pirates  shifted  their  clothes  on  board,  putting  on 
ours  and  leaving  theirs.  One  of  -the  pirates  had  on  cowhide^shoes. 
The  long  knives  were  about  a  foot  in  length. 

Benjamin  Larkum, — I  shipped  as  boy  on  board  the  Mexican,  I  can 
recognize  two  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.  The  witness  went  and  put 
his  hand  on  Ruiz  the  piratical  carpenter,  **I  saw  that  man  with  the  first 
boats'  crew  that  came  on  board."  I  went  in  the  boat  with  Captain 
Butman  on  board  the  pirate.  When  we  got  back  I  staid  in  the  boat 
and  bailed  her  out,  I  heard  a  great  noise  on  board,  was  frightened 
and  crept  into  the  head.  I  thought  they  were  murdering  our  crew,  I 
was  not  frightened  when  the  schooner  first  hailed  us,  but  whe^  I  saw 
their  knives  in  their  sleeves  when  they  boarded  tis,  I  was  scared. 

Cross-examined. — I  should  think  the  pirate  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons,  I  could  see  the  figure  head  from  the  place  where  I  conceal- 
ed myself. 

John  Battis. — I  am  eighteen  years  old,  I  was  with  the  Mexican.  I 
can  swear  to  the  identity  of  two  of  the  prisoners.  He  went  up  and 
put  his  hand  on  Ruiz  and  Boyga.  They  rose  with  great  indignation 
and  exclaimed  in  the  most  savage  manner,  "  you  lie,  you  say  you  saw 
us."  I  first  recognized  these  men  on  board  the  Sa^^age  in  Salem 
harbor. 

Thomas  Fuller. — ^Was  a  seaman  on  board  the  Mexican.  I  think 
there  is  one  person  here  whom  I  recognize  to  be  one  of  the  pirates 
that  robbed  us.  Fuller  went  up  to  identify  Ruiz,  and  struck  him  a  <er- 
rMe  blow,  and  tlien  retreated  back  very  suadenly.  The  prisoners  all  re- 
sented  this  with  great  indignation. 

The  court  reprimanded  the  witness  for  his  uncourteous  recognition. 
'^  I  am  not  pertain  he  is  one,  I  think  he  is,  I  saw  him  beat  the  steward 
with  an  oak  baton  in  the  forecastle." 

Crose-examined. — Had  no  more  enmity  for  him  than  the  rest.     Mr. 
45 
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Dunlap  now  said  to  Fuller,  "if  you  had  struck  lighter  your  evidence 
would  have  been  harder.^* 

ffenjamiti  Danielh. — I  can  identify  one  person  who  boarded  Us,  it  id 
Ruiz  the  carpenter.  He  put  his  hand  on  him  in  a  gentle  manner,  I 
am  positive  he  was  one  who  boarded  us,  he  drove  us  around  the  ves- 
sel, I  was  much  alarmed  when  they  drew  their  knives  on  us, 

Thomas  C.  Ridglt/y  black  Cook. — When  the  pirates  came  on  board 
the  Mexican,  1  had  a  good  chance  to  see  them  come  in  the  gangway. 
I  was  lying  my  body  over  the  camboose,  had  my  feet  on  some  spars. 
I  saw  Jlntonio  Ferrer^  the  black  man,  on  the  foretop  sail  yard  of  the 
Panda,  saw  the  scars  on  his  face.  The  Tessel  sometimes  came  within 
a  few  feet  of  us,  and  then  yawed  off.  tSntonio  now  rose  and  said^  **you 
must  have  fine  eyes  to  see  that  distance.^^ 

John  LetbiSy  black  Steward. — This  is  the  man  that  beat  me  down  in 
the  half  deck  with  an  oaken  baton,  putting  his  hand  an  Ruiz.  He 
beat  me  because  I  would  not  tell  him  where  the  money  was. 

Cross-exaniined. — He  broke  the  baton  into  three  pieces  in  strikimg 
me.  I  lifted  the  money  out  of  the  run.  Mr.  Child  to  Lewis.  What 
have  you  and  the  cook  been  talking  about  since  you  have  been  con- 
fined in  the  same  room  1  We  have  been  talking  about  nothing.  .  {Ji 
Laugh,} 

Joseph  Perezy  one  of  the  Panda^s  Grew  taken  Jot  United  StatesI*  Evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Dunlap  requested  Mr.  Badlam,  the  interpreter,  to  say  to  Perez, 
**  You  are  now  put  to  the  bar  as  a  witness ;  and  if  you  tell  the  trutk, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  you  will  not  be  prose- 
cuted.'* 

Judge  Story  instructed  Mr.  Badlam  to  repeat  Mr.  Dunlap's  propo- 
sition to  Perez,  by  one  sentence  at  a  time,  and  to  add,  /'If  you  do  not 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  you  will  be 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  as  much  as  any  other  of  the  pirates"— and  to 
add  the  distinct  question  to  him — *•  Are  you  willing  to  testify  upon 
these  conditions  V* 

The  question  being  answered  m  the  aflSrmative,  a  Bible,  certified 
by  the  Bishop  to  be  such,  was  produced,  and  with  his  left  hand  on  the 
New  Testament  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  right  one  raised, 
he  was  sworn  according  to  the  mpst  solemn  form  known. 

Judge  Story  then  asked,  through  the  interpreter — "  Do  you  believe 
God  will  punish  you,  if  you  testify  falsely?" 

Perez  answered  affirmatively,  and  the  examination  proceeded ;  ke 
testified  as  follows,  with  fhe  exception  of  such  omissions  as  ar6  not 
deemed  essential : — 

Joseph  Perez. — I  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Margueritta,  in  Colom- 
bia ;  am  about  twenty-two  years  old.  I  was  taken  to  Havana  in  a 
vessel,  a  prisoner,  and  staid  there  four  months.  Afterwards,  about 
two  years  and  four  months  ago,  I  joined  the  Panda  at  Havana ;  Pedro 
Gibert,  now  present,  was  her  commander ;,.  Bernardo  dc  Soto,  present. 
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was  her  mate ;  Francisco  Ruiz,  present,  was  her  carpenter ;  all  of 
the  prisoners  were  of  the  crew,  but  all  the  crew  are  not  here.  When 
we  sailed  from  Havana,  there  were  thirty  in  all,  including  the  officers. 
When  we  siiiled  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  in  passing  Moro  Castle 
we  were  hailed — "where  bound?"  We  answered,  to  St.  Thomas 
and  Principi,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  our  captain's  name  given 
*' Pedro  Gibert."  We  sailed  at  eight  in  the  morning,  somewhere 
about  the  20th  or  26th  of  August.  We  first  spoke  a  corvette  on  the 
20th  of  September,  at  four  in  the  morning.  I  first  saw  the  American 
brig,  beading  south ;  the  captain  was  asleep ;  it  was  the  second  mate's 
watch  ;  the  captain  got  up  and  ordered  the  schooner  to  be  put  about ; 
we  tacked  ship  and  stood  for  the  brig.  When  it  began  to  be  more 
light,  the  brig  altered  her  course  to  west,  with  all  sails  set;  our 
schooner  then  set  all  her  sails.     I  was  stationed  in  the  foretop;  at  half 

nt  six  I  sung  out,  "  a  sail ! "  it  was  to  windward  of  the  American 
J ;  I  should  call  it  a  schooner  brig.  About'  eight,  the  Mexican 
altered  her  course  and  sailed  south ;  the  Panda  loosened  her  sails  and 
stood  fof  the  brig ;  a  sailor  on  board  went  forward  to  the  bows  and 
fired  a  musket ;  the  Mexican  hove  tc^  and  hoisted  an  American  flag ; 
the  Panda  hoisted  a  Colombian  flag.  A  sailor,  who  spoke  Engli^, 
liailed  the  brig,  "Where  do  you  come  from?'  "From  Boston,"  was 
:the  answer. 

A  boat  from  the  brig,  with  four  men  and  an  officer,  rowed  to  our 
•schooner — came  on  the  larboard  side. 

The  third  mate,  boatswain,  carpenter  and  one  sailor  got  into  the 
brig's  boat,  and  went  to  the  brig — that  is,  four  men  of  the  Spanish 
schooner  embarked  in  the  boat  for  the  American  brig.  There  the 
carpenter  sits  [here  arose  a  brief,  but  most  ferocious  gabbling  between 
the  witness  and  Ruiz,  who  appeared  readj  to  fly  at  each  other's 
throats] — the  third  mate  ran  away  at  Nazareth — the  boatswain  died 
at  Ferni^ndo  Po,  a  prisoner — Delgardo  was  the  name  of  the  sailor,  and 
he  died  in  Boston  Jail.  The  people  of  the  brig  went  below  in  the 
forecastle — ^thc  third  mate  took  the  speaking-trumpet  and  sung  out  to 
the  captain  of  our  schooner :  ^*  There  is  on  board  what  you  wish ; 
what  are  you  looking  for  ]  she  carries  twenty  thousand  dollars^  as  put 
down-in  tne  papers  of  the  vessel ;  the  money  is  in  ten  boxes,  contain- 
ing two  thousand  dollars  each."  The  boatswain  held  up  a  handful  of 
dollars  and  showed  them  to  the  captain,  and  aflerwaras  threw  them 
into  the  sea.  The  captain  sung  out,  "  Very  well,  very  well ;  let  her 
bo  well  scorched,  and  let  it  all  come  on  board." 

The  twenty  thousand  dollars  were  brought  on  board;  it  was  money; 
I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes  from  the  top ;  the  schooner's  launch  towed 
the  American  boat  to  the  schooner.  *  ♦  ♦  i  looked  so 
intently  at  what  was  going  on  in  the  brig,  that  the  captain  scolded  me, 
and  sent  another  maq  up  to  look  out ;  four  men  then  went  on  boa^d  the 
brig ;  they  were  Garcia,  Montenegro,  Castillo,  and  Ruiz,  [all  in  court]. 
I  was  in  the  tops ;  told  th^  captain  there  was  a  sail  in  sight ;  "  Where 
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awayT  said  he.  "Astern  of  the  American  hrig.'*  ."How  close f 
**  So  nigh,  I  can  see  her  three  masts."  At  thb  time,  one  of  my  com- 
rades in  the  American  brig  was  standing  guard  over  the  forecastle, 
with  a  handspike ;  the  captain  sang  out  to  take  them  (brig's  crew) 
out  of  the  forecastle,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  cabin ;  the  third  mate, 
with  a  sword,  and  a  sailor  with  a  knife,  then  chased  them  aft  from  the 
fbrecastle  to  the  cabin  ;  the  people  were  shut  below  with  a  padlock. 
After  they  were  all  shut  up  below",  saw  smoke ;  they  all  then  started 
for  the  schooner,  bringing  a  Keg  of  butter  and  one  of  lard ;  when  about 
half  way  to  the  schooner,  third  mate  and  boatswain  got  out  of  the 
American  l^oat  and  knocked  her  bottom  out  with  something  heavy ; 
when  our  launch  was  hoisted,  we  turned  a  gun  towards  the  brig,  and 
made  a  round  turn  across  her  bows.  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  Panda  first  made  Cape  Monte,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  then 
Port  Bazaar,  staid  there  some  days,  took  in  water,  &c.,  one  morning 
saw  a  frigate  running  down  with  all  sails  set — our  captain  then  order- 
ed all  the  knives  to  be  taken  away  from  the  crew — ^thc  frigate  saw  us, 
and  ssuled  on  the  other  tack— our  captain  ordered  us  to  weigh  anchor, 
and  with  a  light  wind  and  oars  we  got  out  from  Grand  Bazaar — went 
to  Cape  Lopez — thence  to  the  river  Nazareth,  in  November,  and  left 
me  asnore  there  to  look  after  the  slaves,  the  schooner  sailed  to  the  Isle 
of  Principi,  in  January.  When  they  came  back  from  Principl,  they 
came  running  away,  and  they  ran  the  schooner  ashore,  on  the  beach 
of  Cape  Lopez — ^the  captain  came  ashore  at  Nazereth-r^I  was  his 
servant,  and  while  setting  the  table  I  heard  him  tell  the  boatswain  that 
he  had  to  fly  from  Principi,  because  the  news  of  the  American  bi% 
robbery  had  reached  there — he  had  bought  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars' worth  of  provision,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  the  schooner 
remained  at  Nazareth  about  four  months— ^when  the  English  hove  in 
sight  with  their  boats,  the  carpenter  went  into  the  cabin,  took  up  the 
after  scuttle,  and  put  a  brimstone  match  to  a  bag  or  keg  of  powoer — 
the  rest  of  the  crew  had  all  gone  ashore — the  carpenter  then  leit  in  a 
canoe.  Before  he  left  he  took  the  papers  of  the  schooner,  and  brought 
them  with  him.  The  captain  and  men  all  went  to  the  negro  barracks, 
and  remained  there  till  the  English  vessel  went  to  sea. 

The  British  brig  took  the  schooner  off  t6  sea,  but  both  came  back 
again,  and  came  to  an  anchor ;  the  English  commander  came  on 
shore,  and  demanded  the  captain,  mate,  and  carpenter ;  captain  hid 
himself  in  a  negro  hut ;  the  commander  demanded  them  of  the  black 
king ;  he  refused  to  deliver  them  up  ;  the  captain  of  the  brig  began 
to  fire  on  the  town  from  the  pivot  gun  of  the  schooner  Panda — a 
twelve  or  sixteen  pounder,  till  she  caught  fire  during  the  bombardment. 
After  the  English  went  away,  the  money  was  hid  in  a  barrel,  on  the 
beach,  on  the  right  side  of  the  river ;  the  captain  that  day  gave  orders 
to  move  back  into  the  woods,  as  the  English  boats  were  coming  down 
upon  us  ;  we  took  the  money  to  Cape  Lopez,  and  buried  it  there  ;  I 
vent  after  it  there  again  by  the  captain's  orderd,  with  Boyga,  Castillo^ 
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Ruiz,  and  Velazquez  ;  while  Castillo  and  1  were  digging  up  the  mon- 
ey, the  others  began  to  count  it :  I  said  there  were  too  many  musqui- 
toes  here  to  throw  away  time  in  counting  the  money ;  one  of  them  re- 
plied, that  it  was  the  captain's  orders  to  count  it,  and  leave  ^»c  thou- 
sand dollars  there  for  him,  After  his  five  thousand  dollars  were  left, 
there  were  about  six  thousand  dollars  which  we  took  to  the  negro  bar- 
racks. We  divided  this  money  between  us.  *  *  *  We 
were  sitting  in  a  dark  room ;  the  carpenter  and  captain  up  stairs 
talking  ;  the  carpenter  came  down  and  said,  ^'^The  captain  is  going  to 
divide  the  money,  and  if  all  did  not  go  and  get  their  share,  there 
would  be  the  devil  to  pay."  They  all  then  went  and  erot  their 
share.        *  *  *  *  *  *"*» 

I  delivered  myself  up  at  Fernando  Po — mysielf,  Castillo,  Montene- 
gro and  Garcia,  and  Delgardo,  went  there  together  in  a  boat — ^was 
taken  in  an  English  transport  to  Ascension,  Sierra  Leon,  back  again 
to  Fernando  Po,  then  to  Principi,  back  to  Ascension,  where  I  found 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners  in  custody.  We  five  were  taken  to  Plym- 
outh, in  England,  in  the  merchant  schooner  Hope,  and  then  put  on 
board  a  seventy-four — while  on  board  of  the  seventy-four,  the  other 
prisoners  were  also  brought  in  by  the  British  man-of-war  brig  Curlew 
and  put  on  board  of  the  seventy-four  with  us,  and  we  were  ^  brought 
to  this  country  ii)  the  ten  gun  brig  Savage. 

Joseph  Perezy  cross^xammed.-^The  cargo  of  our  schooner  consisted 
of  sixty  pipes  new  rum — ^bales  of  clotUng,  thirty  bundle^,  all  sizes — 
some  dry  goods— pieces  of  cloth — two  hundred  and  fifty  musket«-77^ 
powder — flints — boxes  of  swords  and  cutlasses — one  barrel  knives—. 
two  boxes  axes — beads,  necklaces — I  shipped  for  twenty  dollars  per 
month — able  seamen  had  twenty-five  dollars.  *  *  *  It  Li 
customary  in  all  vesseb  going  and  returning  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  have  a  man  in  the  tops— -the  Panda  was  painted  black  with  a  w^te 
streak— 'billet  head — ^before  she  left  Nazareth,  the  billet  head  was  taken 
oflF,  and  an  awkward  piece  of  wood  put  on — ^we  made  her  a  two  top-  - 
sail  schooner — she  left  Havana  a  foretopsail  schooner — ^three  or  four 
days  after  the  robbery  she  put  up  her  maintopsail — we  saw  an  herma- 
phrodite brig  while  we  were  robbing  the  Mexican — tifen  a  ship,  which 
we  ran  away  from — soipe  of  the  sailors  said  she  was  a  man-of-waiv^ 
don*t  know  whether  she  chased  us  or  not,  but  she  came  nearer — saw 
the  captain  take  a  pistol,  which  came  from  the  American  brig,  out  of 
the  third  mate's  hand,  and  throw  it  overboard — Captain  Gibert  said 
he  did  not  want  any  such  thing  on  board^ — wanted  nothing  but  mon- 
ey. *  *  '  »  ,  The  third  mate  had  a  sword — ^the  sailors  had 
knives  gpround  sharp  at  the  point,  like  daggere— it  is  customarjr  to  sive 
the  men  jacknives,  but  the  men  themselves  bring  long  knives  in  their 
bags.        **#***♦♦ 

That  day  the  captain  said  to  the  men — ^^Boys,  take  off  your  hata 
and  put  on  your  caps,  and  change  about."  Those  that  were  obedient 
took  their  hats  oS,  and  those  that  were  not  kept  theirs  on.     *    ^    t 
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I  cannot  read  Spanish,  much  less  English — all  ihe  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet which  1  know  is,  P,  D,  O  and  U,  [witness  then  explained  that 
he  meant  written  or  Italian  characters — he  succeeded  in  making  out 
nearly  all  the  letters  in  print,  and  read  a  number  of  words  correctly  m 
the  Spanish  translation  of  the  indictment.]  I  want  to  tell  how  1  goi 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — the  boatswain  five  hundred-^Dclgardo 
three  hundred — Montenegro  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  mate  two 
thousand  four  hundred  dolla.rs — he  confessed  his  guilt  in  Sierra  Leon, 
[at  this  point  the  witness  spoke  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible  to  inter- 
pret, or  take  down  his  testimony — ^he  was  therefore  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted, till  losing  all  patience,  he  e;Xclaimed  in  English — "I  will  say, 
and  by  G — d  I  will" — and  when  checked  again,  misunderstood  a  re- 
mark, and  drew  the  inference  that  he  was  rendering  himself  liable  to 
the  8ame4)unishment  as  the  other  prisoners,  by  what  he  was  testifying. 
He  in  consequence  became  excited,  and  was  made  quite  frantic  by 
Captfun  Gibert's  remarldng  to  him,  that  he  took  him  on  board  of  his 
schooner  out  of  charity.  The  interpreters  were  requested  to  take 
him  out  and  tranquiKze  him,  by  an  explanation.  When  they  returned. 
Judge  Story  requested  the  interpreters  to  assure  him,  if  laboring  un- 
der any  delusion  of  danger,  of  his  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Child  objected 
to  any  such  intimation  being  given,  but  Mr.  Dunlap  moved  that  he  be 
assured  that  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  government  pledged  to  him  by 
its  legal  officers^  should  be  faithfully  kept.  Mr.  Child  replied,  with 
great  vehemence,  to  this  motion,  and  concluding  by  saying — "  I  be- 
lieve the  unhappy  men  at  this  bar  arc  totally  innocent  of  the  crime 
they  are  charged  with — I  believe  them  to  be  the  victims  of  one  of  the 
foulest  plots  that  was  ever  contrived."  The  assurance,  however,  was 
given,  and  the  confidence  of  the  witness  being  rjejjtored  he  proceeded.] 
*  *  *  There  was  nothing  said  about  dividing  the  money 
till  the  English  had  taken  the  schooner.  The  captain  had  four  thou- 
sand dollars  of  the  money  in  his  trunk  when  he  ran  her  ashore.  The 
captain  brought  a  watch,  valued  at  four  hundred  dollars,  and  a  shaving 
machine,  worth  four  hundred  dollars,  from  Prinoe  Isle — knew  they 
were  bought  with  the  stolen  money,  because  the  vessel  had  not  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  when  she  left  Havana — was  captain's  steward. 
4  **  The  negro  interpreter  took  the  money  the  captain  ba4 
fit  the  time  the  English  came  to  Nazareth,  and  hid  it  in  his  own  yard — 
we  buried  eleven  thousand  dollars  at  Cape  Lopez--don't  recollect  the 
day  we  dug  it  up  again — ^left  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  captain — 
does'nt  recollect  the  day,  because  he  was  so  afraid  of  being  made  a 
prisoner — ^had  never  been  in  such  a  dirty  scrape  before — ^we  five  that 
went  to  Fernando  Po  threw  our  money  overboard,  because  the  boat- 
swain said  it  would  be  our  own  condemnation — when  the  captain 
called  me  to  receive  my  share  of  the  money,  it  was  laying  by  his  side 
on  the  floor — two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — ^he  said,  "  You  may  want 
a  little  money  to  buy  clothes,  and  you  may  go,  as  you  have  been  want- 
ing to  go  this  long  time."      The  captain  had  a  knife  in  his  bosom — I 
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believe  his  intention  \iias  to  kill  any  one  who  refused  to  take  his  share 
of  the  money — the  boatswain  had  five  hundred  dollars — Garcia,  foui* 
hundred — Castillo  two  hundred  and  fifty — Montenegro  two  hundred 
and  fifty — Delgardo  three  hundred — the  mate,  De  Soto,  two  thousand 
four  hundred — ^the  third  mate  ran  away  at  Lopez,  and  the  captain  sent 
him  one  thousand  dollars  by  the  carpenter — there  was  no  rule  agreed 
upon  for  dividing  the  money-^— the  captain  was  the  sole  owner,  and  did 
as' he  had  a  mind  to  with  it — he  had  one  lot  of  four  thousand  dollard, 
and  another  of  five  thousand  doUarsr— don*t  know  what  become  of  the 
rest. 

*  *  -  ♦  When  the  carpenter  failed  to  blow  up  the  schooner 
on  the  beach,  captain  asked  why  he  did  not  spread  powder  on  the 
deck,  tie  a  string  to  the  lock  of  the  gun,  and  as  ne  rowed  ashore  ^ve 
it  a  slant,  and  thus  fire  it  off  among  the  powder  on  the  deck,  and  so 
set  fire  to  her — had  purchased  sixty  slaves — the  schooner  was  to  car- 
ry four  hundred  and  fifty  slaves.         ♦  *  »  »         ♦ 

At  Fernando  Po,  I  denied  that  I  belonged  to  the  Pauda  at  first,  but 
when  put  under  oath,  I  confessed  that  I  did  belong  to  her-^by  advice 
of  boatswain,  we  agreed  to  say  we  belonged  to  the  Spanish  brig  Little 
Negro,  which  was  cast  away — the  boatswain  continued  to  say  so,  tfll 
confronted  by  a  Portuguese,  who  had  seen  him  on  board  of  the  Panda, 
when  he  owned  it,  when  examined  there  I  was  put  into  a  room  by 
myself — Delgardo  also  confessed — ^the  governor  made  him  sign  a  pa- 
per— ^they  never  offered  me  any  thing — ^it  was  my  own  fear  that  made 
me  declare — they  said  if  I  lied,  and  it  turned  out  that  I  belonged  to 
the  Panda,  I  should  be  hung — ^my  heart  failed  me,  and  I  told  the  whole 
story.  They  had  a  newspaper  containing  an  account  of  the  robbery 
of  the  Mexican.  When  i  spoke  of  the  twenty  thousand  dollars,  one 
of  the  clerks  took  up  the  paper,  and  said  "  True,"  and  threw  it  down 
on  the  table. 

I  did  not  come  here  bribed.  I  did  not  say  when  I  saw  the  boat- 
swain dead  at  Fernando  Po,  ^'  God  forgive  me  for  bearing  false  wit-  , 
ness  against  him.'*  »  *  *  On  board  the  Victoria,  sev- 
enty-four, at  Plymouth,  the  captain  and  mate  told  me  to  say  I  knew 
no  English,  and  to  deny  every  thing.  Captain  conversed  with  all  the 
prisoners.  I  told  the  cook,  Ferrer,  that  the  captain  wanted  all  of 
them  to  deny  everything,  so  that  he  himself  might  turn  king's  evi- 
dence, and  tnat  the  captain  had  offered  to— the  captain  and  mate  have 
tried  several  times  to  get  me  to  deny  every  thin^.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Perico 
was  the  name  of  the  sailor  who  hailed  the  Mexican  in  English — ^they 
say  he  died  when  the  schooner  went  to  Principi.  ♦  *  *  i 
was  on  board  of  a  Spanish  schooner  when  Morillo  commanded  the 
Spamsh  forces,  but  I  don't  know  how  old  I  was.  [This  answer  was 
given  to  a  question  that  was  propounded  to  him,  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
and  he  broke  out — "  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  these  qucstiona 
in  this  way — 1  know  they  come  from  the  prisoners.]  I  was  taken 
into  Havana,  in  the  brig  Eagle,  a  prisoner— I  was  cabin  boy  of  her — 
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we  were  taken  because  we  had  slaves  on  board.  Costa  was  onboard 
the  Eagle.  Costa  was  cabin  boy  on  board  the"  Panda — heard  Costa 
say  that  Ferrer  was  a  slave.  I  did  not  know  when  I  shipped  that  there 
was  any  intention  of  robber}' — all  vessels  bound  to  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca have  to  report  their  crew  to  the  general  of  marine,  but  our  crew 
was  not  inspectcfl  by  bun — I  don't  knov/  the  reason  why  our  crew  did 
Hot  g^o  to  nis  olfice — I  did  not  know  the  captain  then  ;  if  I  had,  I 
should  sooner  have  stopped  ashore,  and  ate  dirt,  than  have  gone  with 
'  him — saw  the  carpenter  give  the  captain  the  schooner's  papers,  in  the 
barracoon,  [negro  barracks,]  but  don't  know  what  became  of  them 
after — ^the  schooner  sailed  from  Havana  under  a  Spanish  flag.  Be- 
fore we  robbed  the  Mexican  we  robbed  an  English  vessel ;  hailed  the 
English  corvette,  and  asked  if  they  could  sell  us  a  topmast,  as  our 
main  topmast  was  not  up  ;  then  asked  the  captain  to  come  on  board, 
but  the  English  answered  that  his  boat  leaked.  The  third  mate,  boat- 
swain, &c.  went  on  board  of  the  English  vessel ;  the  third  mate  hailed 
the  schooner,  and  said  that  there  was  not  on  board  what  he  wanted  ; 
they  took  some  leather ;  lemons,  cordials,  rigging,  a  spyglass,  cabin 
curtains,  and  monkey  jackets. 

The  crew  obeyed  every  command  of  the  captain,  and  after  the  rob- 
bery of  the  Mexican,  the  captain  was  still  greater  and  greater.  We 
had  been  out  about  eight  days. 

We  did  not  commit  any  other  robbery  after  robbing  the  Mexican ; 
but  at  Sestro  the  captain  wanted  to  sink  a  Spanish  schooner  laying 
there-^he  got  the  gun  all  ready,  and  fixed  the  tackle  to  the  anchor  to 
weigh  it,  but  the  sea  was  too  heavy  and  he  gave  it  up. 

In  answer  to  the  question — "  Have  you  ever  received  anyjnoney 
since  you  were  taken  ?"  Perez  replied  ;  you  are  trying  to  do  with 
me  what  the  Spanish  Consul  tried  to  do  in  England ;  trying  to  make 
f  me  confess  that  I  was  bribed. 

Mr,  Child, — Have  you  ever  confessed  that  you  were  drunk  when 
you  gave  your  declaration  at  Fernando  Po  ? 

Perez, — The  scoundrel  that  says  so  is  a  liar. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Dunlap, — ^the  papers  brought  ashore  from  the 
schooner  by  the  carpenter  and  given  to  the  captain,  were  put  in  a  tin 
box,  all  wet.  In  the  negro  barracks,  when  the  English  brig  was  in 
sijjht,  I  heard  De  Soto  say  to  the  third  mate,  that  he  had  been  up  all 
night  making  up  a  false  log-book,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
schooner  came  a  different  way  than  she  did  come.  I  went  to  school 
eight  months  ;  they  tried  to  make  me  read  printed  letters ;  I  can  read 
print  a  little,  but  can  neither  write  nor  read  writing.  The  third  mate, 
who  I  saw  at  the  negro  hut  after  he  left,  gave  as  a  reason  for  running 
away  that  news  of  the  robbery  of  the  Mexican  had  reached  Principi. 

Knastasw  Silvera, — I  was  born  at  St  Catharine,  in  the  Brazils ;  am 
twenty-three  years  old ;  I  belonged  to  the  Panda ;  I  joined  her  at 
Princes  Island,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1 833  ;  Don  Pedro  Gibert  was 
captain,  and  De  Soto  was  mate  [witness  identifies  all  the  prisoners  as 
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belonging  to  the  crew  of  the  Panda ;]  I  went  on  board  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  the  schooner  sailed  in  half  an  hour  after ;  went  to  Cape 
Lopez,  and  thence  to  the  river  Nazareth ;  the  river  is  four  or  six 
leagues  from  Lopez  ;  she  ran  ashore  at  Lopez,  and  the  carpenter  said 
he  was  going  to  set  her  on  fire  ;  the  captain  sent  me  and  the  other 
Portuguese  taken  on  board  at  Princes  Island  ashore ;  they  got  her  off 
again ;  I  did  not  gd  up  the  river  with  her ;  the  captain  sent  me  on 
board  after  she  got  up  the  river ;  at  Nazareth  the  captain  and  mate 
lived  ashore  in  a  barracoon— ^Ight  or  nine  of  the  crew  lived  on  board ; 
the  rest  lived  on  shore ;  the  cargo  we  were  going  to  take  were  slaves  ; 
when  the  English  boats  came  into  the  river  on  the  fourth  of  June,  the 
carpenter  told,  us  to  jump  into  the  boat  and  go  ashore,  as  he  was  going 
to  set  fire  to  the  schooner ;  but  the  carpenter  came  on  shore  without 
aetting  her  on  fire,  whether  through  fear  because  Ae  English  boats 
were  so  near,  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  the  carpenter  w^  the  last;  man 
on  board,  he  came  on  shore  in  a  canoe  after  the  crew  left  in  the  boat ; 
I  went  to  the  barracoon  where  the  captain  was,  at  Nazareth  town ;  I 
staid  there  one  day,  when  the  captain  turned  me  and  the  rest  of  the 
Portuguese  away,  and  said  it  was  because  he  had  nothing  to  support 
us  with ;  I  went  to  a  negro  house  and  staid  nine  or  ten  days ;  the 
Panda  went  out  of  the  river,  but  came  back  in  ten  or  fifteen  days ; 
there  was  a  Portuguese  schooner  laying  there ;  I  asked  the.  captain  of 
her  if  he  would  give  me  a  passage  to  Princes  Island,  and  he  said  he 
would.  The  English  captain  was  on  board  of  the  Portuguese  school 
ner,  at  this  time,  and  pressed  me^  and  I  was  taken  on  board  of  the 
Panda,  a  prisoner ;  the  next  day  the  English  commeneed  firing  on 
the  town  from  the  Panda^  and  upon  firing  the  second  gun  she  blew 
up ;  they  put  me  and  the  rest  of  the  Portuguese  on'board  of  a  little 
Portuguese  sloop  that  lay  there,  from  which  I  .wa^  taken  on  board  the 
Curlew  ;  Domingo  and  I,  when  we  first  left  the  Panda,  went  back  in 
the  country  together,  but  on  the  same  day  be  left  me  and  sdd  he  was 
going  back  to  the  Panda,  but  I  do'nt  know  whether  he  did  go  on 
board  of  her  or  not,  as  I  did  not  see  him  after. 

CrosS'examincd.-^Betove  I  joined  the  Panda,  I  had  been  at  Princes 
Island  a  month  and  a  half,  on  board  of  a  Brazilian  brig^^the  brig  had 
been  thei-Cj  I  think,  over  fifteen  days — I  did  not  see  her  till  twoor 
three  days  after  she  had  been  there — it  was  in  the  month  of  Januioy, 
but  what  day  I  do'nt  know-^the  captain  of  the  Panda  was  to  give  me 
one  bundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  voyage  round  to  Nazareth  and 
back  to  Havana — one  of  the  others  shipped  for  the  seme  wages — she 
was  a  two-topsail  schooner,  had  a  biay  pivot-gun,  and  two  carron- 
ades — the  head  was  neither  a  fiddle-head  nor  a  billet-head — it  was  long 
and  slim,  and  turned  up  at  the  end — the  main  topsail  yards  w^re 
smaller  than  the  fore-^ards — had  twelve  men  on  board  when  I  fast 
went  on  board — ^afterwards  I  saw  seven  more  a.t  the  barracoon  [see 
testimony  of  Perez] — ^the  custom-house  boat  was  along  side,  when  I 
went  on  board,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  custom-house  oflScers  orer^ 
46 
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hftuled  ber^I  think  Ferrara,  the  governor  of  the  bland,  ms  t6e  co«^ 
fl^nee  of  the  Panda's  cargo — I  heard  that  the  mate  was  ack  at  the 

fovernor's  house— I  heard  no  report  of  the  piracy  of  the  Mexican  at 
^rinces  Island— I  never  saw  any  money  on  board — we  were  not 
chased  while  going  to  Lopez — saw  no  vessel  while  going  from  Princes 
Island  to  Lopez. 

When  we  v^ere  going  to  leeward  of  the  Cape  Lopez,  the  schooner 
touched,  or  dragged  on  the  bottom ;  we  passed  one  gun  forward,  and 
got  her  off  into  deep  water  and  ancliored — ^remained  two  days ;  the 
captain  then  said  she  was  unseaworthy,  and  not  fit  to  make  the  voyage 
to  Havana,  and  must  be  run  ashore,  and  set  fire  to^-^and  he  gave  trat 
as  a  reason  for  weighing  anchor,  and  going  up  the  river  so  quick  ; 
when  she  got  to  Nazareth  the  mate  said  there  was  four  feet  of  water 
in  her  ;  saw  no  money  taken  out  of  her  at  the  time  she  was  anchored 
off  Cape  Lopez — muskets,  pistols,  swords,  beef,  bottles  of  gin,  &c. 
were  taken  out.  She  lay  about  a  gun  shot  to  the  leeward  of  Cape 
Lopez — I  am  certain  that  she  ran  ashore ;  I  was  on  board  and  ran  a 
line  ashore ;  at  Nazareth  I  was  kept  ashore  to  take  care  of  the  slaves ; 
lead  them  to  bathe,  and  give  them  water  and  victuals ;  the  third  mate 
went  away  in  an  English  hermaphrodite  brig,  in  February  or  March^^ 
the  day  the  third  mate  went  ashore,  he  and  the  boatswain  had  a  quar«r 
rel,  in  "which  the  boatswain  received  a  small  wound^-I  do'nt  know 
where— I  do  not  know  that  the  third  mate  went  away  because  he  had 
wounded  the  boatswain ;  I  do'nt  know  what  trade  the  English  brig 
was  enga^d  in— nor  where  she  went. 

The  prisoners  all  told  me  that  they  abandoned  their  cargo  to  trade 
in  slaves — [the  witness  describes  the  attack  on  the  Panda,  and  escape 
of  her  crew,  precisely  as  other  witnesses] — one  or  two  muskets  were 
fired  from  the  English  boats.  [Mr.  Child  here  contradicts  Mr.  Pey« 
ton's  interpretation,  but  Mr.  Tavers,  the  native  Portuguese,  confirms 
Mr.  Peyton] — I  can  onty  swear  that  they  fired  one,  two,  or  three—* 
they  were  very  near  when  we  first  saw  them — the  schooner  lay  at  an- 
chor in  a  bite  or  cove— the  English  did  not  open  a  fire  as  soon  as  they 
got  round  the  point,  but  pulled  directly  for  the  schooner,  with  an  En- 
glish flag — as  soon  as  they  got  on  board  of  the  schooner  they  fired  a 
gun,  and  another  in  the  evening,  but  I  do'nt  know  what  for — I  do'nt 
know  of  any  money  having  been  buried  by  any  of  the  crew  of  the 
Panda — [interpretation  challenged  by  Mr.  Child,  and  Mr.  Peyton 
was  sustained  by  Mr.  Tavers,  in  his  interpretation] — I  do'nt  know 
whether  the  English  searched  for  money  or  not — I  do'nt  know  where 
the  captain  of  the  Panda  was  taken  prisoner — sailed  from  river  Bon-^ 
ney  to  Fernando  Po,  where  the  captain  of  the  Curlew  heard  that  there 
were  five  of  the  Panda's  crew  there — I  went  ashore  there — remained 
thirty.four  or  thirty-five  days ;  I  never  went  urn  board  of  Ike  Curiew 
again — I  went,  with  Montenegro,  Garcia,  and  Castillo,  now  here,  and 
Perez  and  Delgardo  not  here,  to  Ascension,  in  an  Englbh  transport 
It  was  in  August  I  left  Fernando  Po  in  the  transport-— arrived  thei* 
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ftbottt  thirty  days  before  the  Curlew — at  Ascension  I  was  put  on 
board  of  an  English  man-of-war  Fhra^  and  went  to  Sierra  Leon  with 
the  other  five— *went  from  there  to  Fernando  Po — ^thence  to  the  river 
Camarone  ;  thence  to  Princes  Island ;  then  transferred  to  anoUier 
English  brig  Trinado,  and  went  back  to  Ascension,  and  found  the 
Curlew  there ;  then  put  on  board  of  the  Esperanza,  and  went  to  Eng- 
land ;  don't  recollect  the  length  of  the  voyage ;  touched  at  St  Micha- 
*P8 ;  stopped  two  days ;  thinks  the  voyage  lasted  sixty  days ;  1  did 
not  see  the  other  prisoners  at  Ascension ;  only  the  five ;  I  was  always 
a  prisoner;  I  wa3  always  the  first  they  put  in  irons,  when  we  were 
ironed ;  we  were  all  called  up  and  put  to  work  in  the  day  time  ;  to 
wash  deck,  sheet  home^  or  set  the  sadls^  or  clew  them  up ;  on  board 
of  the  Curlew,  we  were  two  or  three  days  in  irons ;  when  first  taken 
into  the  other  vessel,  slept  the  first  night  in  irons ;  when  we  got  to  sea 
the  irons  were  taken  off;  at  Ascension  we  were  kept  four  days  in 
jail  ashore,  in  irons ;  at  Sierra  Leon,  we  were  kept  asnore  two  days, 
taking  declarationsy  (i.  e.  depositions;)  at8t.  Michaers  we  slept  inttie 
forecastle  with  a  sentry  over  us ;  when  we  arrived  in  England,  we 
were  not  put  in  chains. 

I  never  heard  Perez  [United  State^P  evidence,  already  examined,] 
eay  any  thing  about  the  testimony  he  had  gwmk.  or  was  to  give  in  tUs 
case— never  heard  any  one  talk  to  Perez  about  it-^whenever  I  saw 
Perez  talking,  I  always  cleared  out — I  did  not  like  his  conversation — 
he  always  spoke  blackguard  about  my  father  and  mother — mocha  paU 
Bvara^-the  whole  of  them  would  blackguard  one  another  about  each 
other's  fathers  and  mothers.  [Mr.  Peyton  here  explains  that  among 
Spaniards,  when  they  get  angry  with  each  other,  tney  always  abuse 
eieb  other's  parents.]  I  heard  Perez  say,  in  the  presence  of  some 
of  these  prisoners,  that  they  had  robbed  the  American  brig — and  they 
At  that  time  owned  it ;  Perez  also  said  that  the  declarations  he  had 
made  at  Fernando  Po  he  would  always  stick  to. 

Perez  said  he  confessed  because  it  was  the  truth,  and  the  other 

Erisoners  said  it  was  true  ;  they  said  so  more  than  twenty  times  on 
oard  of  the  Esperanza,  on  her  way  to  England ;  the  first  time  I 
heard  of  the  robbery  of  the  Mexican  was  on  board  of  the  Panda,  after 
she  was  captured ;  I  learnt  it  from  one  of  the  Portuguese  who  shipped 
with  me  ;  he  said  the  carpenter  told  him ;  at  Fernando  Po,  they  all 
five  wanted  to  confess,  but  made  such  a  noise  that  they  would  not  let 
them ;  a  great  many  things  that  Perez  would  say,  they  would  say  was 
true,  and  at  other  things  he  would  say,  they  would  cry  out  it  was  a 
lie ;  thev  would  get  mad  with  each  other  during  the  examination,  and 
call  eacn  other  rascals ;  no  promises  made  to  them  to  induce  them  to 
confess  ;  would  not  even  give  me  a  shirt ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
goodness  of  the  English  sailors,  I  should  not  have  had  any  thing  to 
cover  my  flesh;  no  threats  were  made ;  no  musket  ever  pointed  at  the 
bkck  man,  to  my  knowledge ;  at  Fernando  Po,  in  the  governor's 
bouse,  be  asked  the  whole  of  the  five  if  they  had  robbed  the  Mexwsn ; 
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they  said  they  had ;  the  EngKsh  captain  was  present ;  the  first  day 
they  denied  it. 

When  the  English  captain  came  on  shore  at  the  river  Nazareth,  I 
paw  the  Captain  ai^d  crew  of  the  Tanda  go  back  into  the  forest  wluch 
borders  on  the  town-r^the  captain  went  one  way  and  the  crew  anoth- 
er ;  I  never  knew  Captain  Trotter  to  give  wine  or  rum  to  *Perez  ;  I 
never  heard  Perez  say  that  what  he  had  confessed  [told]  about  the 
piracy  was  all  a  lie  ;  I  never  heard  Perez  say  to  the  prisoners,  **  / 
would  rather  take  your  lot  than  mine."  We  Portuguese  all  told  Caot. 
Trotter  that  we  snipped  in  Princes  Island,  inr  reply  to  him,  when  ne 
asked  us  if  we  came  from  Havana  in  the  Panda.  I  don*t  know  why 
the  Esperanza  was  captured  ;  her  boatswain,  cook,  and  a  negro  were 
taken  to  England.  The  English  talked  about  sending  them  to  this 
country,  but  the  Portuguese  consul  interfered  and  prevented  it ;  1 
donU  know  what  became  of  them ;  I  was  present  when  the  boat- 
swaip  of  the  Panda  died  at  Fernando  Po ;  I  never  heard  Perez  say 
any  thing  about  him  after  his  death  ;  I  have  not  conversed  with  any 
one  about  this  matter  since  I  came  to  America ;  I  do  not  know  thatt 
several  of  the  prisoners  have  had  offers  of  liberty  if  they  would  testify 
against  the  rest  of  the  crew  ;  I  don't  know  that  any  of  them  have  had 
oners  of  clothing  and  6  conveyance  to  their  own  country  if  they  would 
testify ;  I  feel  quite  certain  that  I  have  had  no  conversation  about  these 
matters  with  other  persons  than  the  prisoners,  either  here  or  in  Eng- 
land, except  with  the  Spanish  Consul  in  this  city ;  he  asked  me  some- 
thing abput  the  death  of  the  boatswain. 

George  H.  Qttcntin.-— I  am  an  officer  in  the  British  navy,  I  am  a 
master^s  assistant  [i.  e.  midshipman]— came  to  Salem  in  the  ten  gun 
brig  Savage,'  on  the  27th  of  August,  direct  from  Portsmouth;  Eng- 
|and-^the  prisoners  were  received  oti  board  at  Spithead.  '  I  was  at- 
tached to  the  brig  Curlew,  commanded  by  Henry  Dundas  Trotter  ;  I 
belpnge^  tp  her  about  three  years  and  a  half ;  had  been  at  Cape  of 
Good  Hope-;  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Afiica  in  January,  1833 ;  touched 
at  Princes  Isle  in  March  ;  in  May,  si  Princes  Isle,  we  received  infor- 
mation  that  a  piracy  had  been  committed  on  the  Mexican,  and  that  a 
vessel,  answermg  the  description,  contained  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  of 
the  pirate  schooner,  was  lajing  in  the  nver  Nazareth. 

We  then  sailed  for  the  river  Nazareth^  and  arrived  there  on  the  4th 
of  June  ;  three  of  6ur  boats,  armed,  went  up  the  river  with  about 
forty  men  ;  Captain  Trotter  himself  commanded  the  boats ;  I  was  in 
one  of  them  :  just  after  daylight,  we  observed  the  schooner  laying  at 
anchor ;  we  pulled  up,  but  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible ; 
when  we  got  within  a  mile  of  ner,  we  hoisted  a  "  union  jack  ;**  wc 
were  at  that  moipeht  behind  a  point  of  land.  As  soon  as  we  hove  in 
sight  of  the  schooner,  her  vrhole  crew  left  her,  except  one  man,  and 
we  soon  saw  him  go  off  in  a  canoe.  Captain  Trotter  then  chased  tiie 
canoe,  but  could  not  come  up  with  her,  and  returned  to  the  scdiooner. 
I  was  the  first  who  boarded  the  schooner ;    there  was  not  a  soul  on 
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board ;  saw  nothing  but  smoke  issuing  from  the  cabin ;  one  man  went 
down,  ai\d  found  a  slow  match,  made  of  brimstone  and  cotton,  burn- 
ing in  the  magazine,  where  there  were  fourteen  or  sixteen  quarter 
casks  of  powder ;  it  was  hauled  from  the  cabin  burning ;  the  fire  was 
immediately  put  out  with  water ;  the  hatch  was  off  the  magazme. 
The  captain  gave  orders  to  look  for  the  schooner's  papers  and  log- 
book and  all  other  papers ;  one  of  the  men  found  a  few  notes  in  the 
cabin ;  I  searched,  out  found  no  papers  ;  none  were  found ;  the  notes 
were  taken  possession  of  by  Captain  Trotter.  We  bent  the  sails  of 
the  schooner,  and  went  down  the  river  with  her ;  had  her  in  our  pos- 
session ten  or  eleven  days.  She  was  a  long,  two-topsiiil  schooner, 
figure-head  cut  off;  raking  masts,  s»harp  like  a  Baltimore  clipper,  no 
name  on  her  stern,  had  a  slave  deck,  grated  hatchway. 

On  the  sixth  day  we  went  to  Lopez ;  three  days  after  the  sohponer 
blew  up,  killing  two  officers  and  two  men  ;  we  supposed  a  spark  from 
the  gun  fell  into  the  magazine  ;  we  went  to  Lopez  in  search  of  the 
pirate  crew ;  we  obtained  Simon  Domingo,  a  Portuguese,  before  we 
came  down  the  river ;  the  natives  brought  him  off  in  a  canoe,  the  same 
day  ;  four  other  Portuguese  were  taken  from  the  schooner  EsperauT 
za,  but  I  don't  know  at  what  time  :  Silvera,  the  Portuguese,  was 
picked  up  at  Lopez.  Captain  Trotter  sent  a  boat  to  demand  the  pi- 
rate captain  and  crew,  and  the  king  promised  to  give  them  up.  Tne 
next  morning  I  was  sent  ashore  for  them,  and  the  king's  son  came 
down  and  said,  ^*  The  men  would  be  brought  down  as  soon  as  the  sun 
had  gone  to  dinner,"  meaning  at  twelve  o'clock ;  they  were  not  brought 
down. 

In  August  we  went  to  Fernando  Po,  and  found  five  of  the  pirate's 
crew  there  ;  saw  Perez  there  ;  a^^n  to  Lopez ;  1  went  in  the  E6<» 
peranza,  a  schooner  we  had  taken  ;  we  obtained  there  Don  Pedro,' 
the  captain,  Ferrer,  the  black  cook,  Costa,  the  boy,  and  Joseph  Vel- 
asquez ;  an  English  bark  trading  there,  who  had  some  of  our  men  on 
board,  captured  them.  At  St.  Thomas^  Island,  we  took  De  Soto,  the 
mate,  Ruiz,  the  capenter,  Boyga,  and  another  ;  all  were  first  put  on 
board  the  Curlew,  but  five  went  to  England  in  the  Esperanza,  and  the 
rest  in  the*  Curlew  ;  all  taken  to  Plymouth  first,  thence  toPortsinouthi 
and  thence  to  America. 

Cross-examined. — The  Esperanza  taken  because  she  was  suspected 
of  aiding  and  abetting  the  Panda,  by  giving  a  passage  to  her  crew 
and  their  money.  I  found  on  board  of  the  Panda,  a  United  States 
ensign  and  pennant — ^two  Spanish  ensigns,  one  French  ensign,  and  a 
Danish  or  Portuguese — she  had  a  great  quantity  of  round  shot  on 
board,  besides  cannister  and  chain  shot — ^there  was  also  double-headed 
shot,  and  grape,  I  never  saw  chain  shot  or  grape  shot  on  board  of  a 
trader  on  the  coast  of  Africa  before.  There  was  a  musket  or  twci 
fbred  at  the  oanoe  with  the  carpenter  in  it,  when  leaving  the  schoon- 
er—the fire  was  not  returned — I  do  not  know  that  the  crew  of  the 
Panda  ever  carried  on  hostilitiea  against  the  Englbh — there  w^  soma 
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firing  on  shore  aqaong  the  black  fellows,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any 
of  our  men  were  there,  we  never  fired  among  the  negro  canoes — 1 
am  sure  the  pivot  gun  was  not  fired  among  them — none  of  oar  men 
were  ever  flogged  for  firing  at  the  canoes^  three  or  four  days  after  the 
capture  some  of  them  were  flogged  for  drunkenness  and  insolence  to 
the  commander — ^there  were  nine  casks  of  rum  in  the  hold  of  the  Pan- 
da, ^and  they  brdached  one  and  got  drunkr^rwhen  the  Panda  blew  up 
I  was  a  n»ile  ftnd  a  half  from  her,  going  to  the  brig ;  a  small  trading 
Portuguese  schooner  rendered  assistance  ;  I  do  not  know  that  any  of 
the  Panda's  crew  assisted  in  saving  the  lives  of  any  of  our jpeople  that 
were  blown  mto  the  river.  I  am  swt — ceriaioy  that  the  rapda's  fig- 
ure-head was  cut  off;  I  went  to  the  bows  to  see  ;  k  was  cut  o^  smooth 
like  the  stern  of  a  boat,  I  think  there  was  a  Spanish  consul  at  Plym- 
outh ;  a  gentleman  came  on  board  there,  who  was  said  to  be  the  con- 
sul ;  only  saw  him  about  five  minutes ;  Captain  Trotter  was  sick  with 
a  fever  several  times  on  the  homeward  voyage  ;  I  have  no  knowl^ge 
.that  Captain  Gibert  ever  gave  Captain  Trotter  a  protest ;  the  letter* 
B.  ^.  and  some  other  initials  were  on  the  diamond  ring  taken  from  the 
mate  ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  other  letters  stood  for  his  wife's  name  > 
there  was  hair  in  it ;  I  was  not  present  when  Captain  Trotter  took 
the  mate's  vratch  from  him ;  our  orders  were  to  cruize  o^  the  coast 
of  Africa  till  further  orders  ;  we  were  retarded  in  waiting  for  orders ; 
as  soon  as  they  were  received,  1  did  not  pnerceive  but  what  Captain 
Trotter  availed  himself  of  every  wind  and  circumstance  to  reach  Eng- 
land. . 

Simon  Domngo^  one  of  the  Panda^s  crcto,  who  joined  her  on  the  eoatt 
€f  •Sfiica.—i  was  on  the  coast  of  Africa  between  two  and  thre6  years 
too — wei^t  ^rom  Brazil  to  Princes  Island  in  the  Portuguese  schooner 
Harnet-^while  at  Princes  Island,  I  shipped  in  a  Portuguese  brig,  and 
went  to  Bahia — I  returned  to  Princes  Island  in  another  brigr— I  left 
her  in  Princes  Island,  and  Captain  Pedro  Gibert  asked  me  if  I  would 
phip  on  board  of  his  schooner  Pandar— Don  Pedro  Gibert  was  her 
pbmmandcr— Bernardo  de  Soto  was  mate,  Rui?  was  carpenter-*- 
Antonio  Ferrer  was  cook,  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  here  be* 
longed  tp  her  crew  then-r-it  was-  on  the  9th  of  February,  1833,  we 
went  to  the  river  Nazareth,  there  dropped  two  anchors  and  moored 
her — ^bent  the  sails  and  s^nt  down  the  maintopsail  yard,  she  lay  there 
four  months-r-the  Captain  and  officers  went  ashore,  were  engaged  in 
buying  slaves — -I  was  taken  prisoner,  because  I  had  said  the  Panda 
had  robbed  an  American  brig ;  four  English  boats  came  on  board  of 
the  Panda  ;  the  carpenter  set  her  on  fire,  and  all  the  crew  jumped  into 
a  boat  and  went  ashore ;  I  don't  know  how  he  set  her  on  fire  ;  I  saw 
him  run  to  the  galley  with  a  bag  of  powder,  and  I  was  scared,  and  got 
mto  tiie  boat ;  the  same  day  I  went  on  board  the  Panda  again ;  the 
JBndjsh  had  possession  of  her,  I  heard  from  all  die  prisoners  here  that 
the  randa  came  from  Havana. 

Crou^^ammed. — I  was  born  on  the  Cape  de  Verds  i  I  heard  90m 
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of  the  crew  confess  to  the  captain  of  the  English  brig  that  they  had 
robbed  the  Mexican  ;  they  had  a  Portuguese  for  an  interpreter ;  they 
were  the  first  five  that  were  captured ;  Domingo  Guzman  confessed ; 
he  18  a  South  American  Indian,  and  a&  I  knew  some  Indian,  I  inters 
preted  for  him  ;  at  Fernando  Po,  before  a  justice,  Montenegro,  Gar- 
cia, Castillo,  Perez,  Delgardo,  and  the  boatswain  confessed ;  they  did 
not  have  the  same  names  then  that  they  have  not? ;  they  #ere  tU 
sworn. 

Mr.  Childs^-^Dnrmg  the  four  months  you  were  layii^  in  the  rivef 
Nazareth  before  the  capture  of  the  Panda,  did  you  ever  hear  the 
crew  of  the  Panda  say  any  thing  about  the  robbery  of  the  Mexican  1 

Mr.  Dunlap,3^l  object  to  this  question ;  it  is, an  improper  one ;  it 
Is  dangerous  to  the  prisoners;  for  if  answered  in  the  negative  it  amounts 
to  nothing,  but  if  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  fatal  to  them. 

Mr.  CkUds.^*-!  am  not  afraid  of  the  answer. 

Mr.Dunlap  then  withdrew  his  objection,  and  the  witness  proceeded^ 

I  never  heard  them  say  any  thing'  about  it  then  ;  the  English  cap. 
tdin  sent  me  with  an  officer  and  Velasquez  and  the  cook  to  look  for 
the  money,  they  took  us  to  the  place  where  the  money  had  been  buried, 
but  it  was  gone ;  we  then  went  into  the  forest  to  look  for  it ;  we  did 
Dot  look  in  the  town  for  it.  When  the  Spanish*  captain  was  taken  at 
Cape  Lopez,  the  English  captain  obtained  some  of  the  money,  but  I 
don^  know  how  much  it  was  ;  it  was  in  a  small  bag.  I  never  received 
any  of  that  money  from  the  English  captain ;  I  never  received  any 
money  from  him  but  one  dollar  for  bread  money,  'as  I  had  been  oa 
short  allowance. 

Mr.  CkUds* — Did  not  the  English  captain  call  all  the  crew  up  od 
deck,  one  by  one,  and  give  them  some  of  the  money  taken  from  the 
captain  of  the  Panda ;  and  did  you  get  some  then  1 

Domingo. — No,  he  did  not.  Before  Gibert's  money  came  on  board 
the  captam  said  that  to  those  who  did  not  take  any  bread,  he  would  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  give  the  value  of  the  bread  in  money.  *  *  ♦ 
When  captain  Trotter  went  to  demand  the  pirate  crew,  they  went 
back  into  the  woods,  and  the  negroes  formed  on  the  beach  armed  ; 
the  negroes  were  not  excited  against  the  English,  but  only  informed 
them  that  the  pirates  had  gone  back  into  the  country.  They  did  not 
keep  the  captain  in  irons^  but  when  they  came  to  a  port  toiake  in  pro-* 
visions,  they  put  him  in  irons.  After  the  first  day  I  was  taken  out  of 
irons  to  wart  on  the  others  who  were  in  irons.  *  •  ♦  *  There 
were  no  presents  offered  to  the  five  who  confessed,  nor  were  there 
any  threats  used  to  make  them  confess.  ♦  #  *  Bemar-' 
do  de  Soto  went  from  the  river  Nazareth  to  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Es-- 
peranza,  to  purchase  another  vessel ;  and  that  was  the  reason  she 
was  captured. 

Otorge  Budd,  Esq.,  a  captam  in  the  United,  States  JV*a«y.-^I  bare 
been  in  the  navy  twenty-nme  years.  Have  commanded  vessels  in 
the  West  India  station— have  been  to  the  Havana-^vessels  bound 
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from  Havana  to  Africa  qome  as^  far  north  31  or  35  deg.  lat  A  Bal- 
timore clipper  leaving  Havana  on  the  20th  and  a  merchant  vessel 
leaving  Salem  on  the  2dth,  would  be  likely  to  meet  about  the  time  and 
spot  on  which  the  Mexican  was  robbed.  The  route  is  the  common 
tnoroughfare  to  Afrita.  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  clipper  in 
twelve  days.  These  kind  of  vessels  are  not  so  common  as  they  were 
eighteen  years  ago.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  illicit  purposes.  They 
carry  very  little  cargo,  and  sail  at  a  great  expense,  so  they  are  unproA 
itable  to  owners  unless  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade.  Our  ships  of 
war  generally  sail  ten  knots  at  most  an  hour. 

Captaifi  Jdseph  V,  Bacon, — I  have  been  acquainted  with  nautical 
iifiairs  thirty  years,  I  have  generally  been  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
Boston  and  Havana,  Mantanzas,  &c.  The  winds  that  prevail  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  are  gener'> 
ally  from  the  west  and  south-west.  A  vessel  from  the  Havana  usual- 
ly gets  through  the  Bahama  chaniiel  in  four  Or  five  dajrs.  . 

Zachatiah  Jellison. — I  have  ipade  ten  passages  to  the  West  Indies. 
I  went  as  passengel*— ^m  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  those  seas ; 
I  have  made  the  passage  from  Salem  to  the  Havana.  There  is  a  great 
probability  of  two  vessels  of  the  description  of  the  Mexican  and  Pan- 
da meeting  in  the  latitude  and  longitude  marked  out. 

WUliam  //.  Peyton^  (interpreter  sworn  as  a  witness,) — I  was  on6e 
mate  of  a  Spanish  brig  four  years  ;  her  tonnage  in  Spanish  measure 
was  ninety 'five  tons  ;  but  when  she  was  measured  in  Cbarle^on,.8he 
was  declared  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  ;  I  beive  been  three 
voyages  to  Africa  from  Havana  ;  on  the  first  voyage  I  was  quarter^ 
master,  on  the  second,  second  mate,  and  on  th^  third,  I  was  mate ; 
have  been  in  service  s'mte  1819-^1  think  it  is  likely  that  vessels  sail- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  August  from  Salem  and  Havana  would  fall  ib 
with  each  other  in  latitude  32  N.  and  longitude  37  W.,  if  they  fell  in 
at  all — I  mean  about  that  latitude  and  longitude  ;  that  is,  they  would 
be  in  the  same  region  of  the  ocean.  [Mr,  Childs,  after  this  answer 
was  given,  objected  to  the  question  which  drew  it  out,  and  said  be  did 
"not  want  Mr.  Dunlap  to  play  the  part  of  cloud-compelling  Jupiter, 
but  wished  to  have  the  clouds  of  testimony  gather  naturally."].  The 
farthest  North  we  ever  went  was  latitude  32-^the  ordinary  passage  is 
eight  days,  to  get  out  from  the  Bahamas — I  should  shape  my  course 
to  the  eastward,  to  keep  clear  of  the  trade  winds,  atid  get  into  the  va- 
riable winds,  to  bring  up  ray  northing, 

[Mr.  Peyton  was  subjected  to  a  long  cro8s-e)(amination  respecting 
the  length  of  various  voyages,  and  parts  of  voyages,  to  different  ports 
in  AfKca ;  but  as  it  related  almost  entirely  to  a  portion  of  the  ocean 
which  the  Panda  could  only  have  traversed  in  her  last  voyage,  subse- 
quent to  the  robbery  of  the  Mexican,  we  cannot  perceive  that  it  can 
have  much,  if  any,  bearing  on  the  case  at  bar.  Mr.  Peyton  stated 
that  the  natives  of  several  ports  in  Africa  will  take  dollars  in  payment 
of  articles,  but  they  are  not  current  among  themselves,  and  they  only 
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use  them  ia  making,  purchases  of  traders  to  their  ports.]  I  was 
five  months  a  prisoner  on  the  Island  of  Ascension.  I  was  in  Havana 
from  June  last  till  December — I  saw  the  Panda  there,  anhcored 
in  the  man-of-war  grounds — ^she^  laid  a  mile  from  the  town  from 
which  I  saw  her— she  was  rigged  as  a^two  top-sail  schooner  then,  Balti* 
more  clipper  built,  masts  raked  off  about  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees, 
very  low,  appearecf  to  be  very  deeply  laden — .It  was  in  August  that  I 
saw  her^^the  cargo  of  any  African  trader  from  Havana,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  rum,  tobacco,  dry  goods,  muskets,  pistols,  powder,  flints,  cut- 
lasses, Spanish  dollars,  &c. 

When  a  captain  of  a  merchantman  is  fitting  out  a  vessel  in  the  Ha- 
vana, he  obtains  a  number  of  sailors  to  work  on  board  of  her  for  a 
dollar  a  day  and  found  ;  the  day  before  she  clears,  the  boatswain  gen- 
erally picks  out  the  smartest  for  the  crew ;  the  next  day  they  sign  the 
papers ;  they  then  go  to  the  office  of  the  general  of  marine,  and  are  re 
viewed,  and  their  licenses  are  examined  ;  Spanish  sailors  are  obliged 
to  serve  three  years  on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  and  when  that  term 
is  out  they  receive  a  license  to  go  where  they  please  for  the  following 
three  years.  Their  licenses  are  always  examined  before  they  can 
clear,  to  see  if  their  term  of  liberty  has  expired ;  if  it  has  expired,  or 
is  about  expiring,  they  are  sent  on  board  of  a  man-of-war ;  if  it  has 
not  expired  they  are  permitted  to  sail  in  the  merchantman.  The  first 
voyage  I  went,  the  sailors'  wages  were  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  dol- 
lars per  month  ;  on  my  second  voyage,  fivm  forty  to  forty-five  dol- 
lars, but  on  my  last  only  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars.  It  is  usual  for 
all  African  traders  to  take  out  money.  I  never  knew  but  one  vessel 
to  go  out  without  money,  but  she  was  overhauled  and  brought  back, 
and  the  boxes  marked  money  were  found  to  contain  nothing  but  brick- 
bats. »  ♦  *  i  never  heard  Perez  threaten  the  prison- 
ers when  he  came  into  court.  When  he  was  raving,  the  prisoners 
jumped  up,  and  said  to  him,  **  You'll  be  fixed  yet,"  and  shaking  their 
fingers  at  him  ;  he  replied,  ''  you'll  be  fixed."  That  is  the  only  time 
he  said  any  thing  like  a  threat 

Mr.  Badlam  then  commenced  reading  the  ship's  papers ;  the  first 
was  a  ^*  royal  passport,"  dated  29th  of  April,  1831,  permitting  Capt. 
Pedro  Gibert  to  takp  a  cargo  of  lawful  merchandise  direct  to  St. 
Thomas  and  Princes  Island,  the  owners  of  the  ship  '^  to  be  made  man* 
ifest  to  Captain  Gibert,  and  all  other  vassals  of  mine,"  signed  **  I,  the 
King."  The  captain  is  expressly  notified,  in  a  note  attached  to  this 
passport,  that  the  vessel  must  not  be  employed  to  trade  in  new  negroes, 
otherwise  called  raw  negroes — ^that  is  negroes  not  taught. 

Paper  2.  Moro  Passport,  dated  Havana,  August  18,  granting  a 
passport  to  make  this  particular  voyag^  in  which  the  captain  is  galled 
a  Catalonian,  and  the  mate  a  Corsicau,  and  the  whole  crew,  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  enumerated.  This  pass  winds  up  with  a  long  chap- 
ter of  wholesome  marine  morality.  On  the  back  of  it  is  written,  of 
the  Fandai  **  she  carries  solely  for  the  defence  of  the.ressel,  one  brass 
47 
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pivot  gun,  of  sixteen ;  two  gunnades  of  twelve,  in  her  batfety,  twen- 
ty-four muskets,  thirty-two  swords,  four  pairs  of  pistols,  and  corres- 
ponding munitions." 

Paper  3.  Bill  of  sale  of  the  Panda,  of  ninety-eight  Spianish  tons, 
dated  August  7,  1832,  to  Bernardo  de  Soto,  for  fifty-fout  thousand 
dollars,  signed  by  Joseph  Benedict  Pardo,  the  former  owner. 

Paper  4. — Invoice  of  Cargo,  a  very  full  and  choice  one,  precisely 
stiited  for  the  African  trade. 

Paper  6. — Contract  between  the  captain  and  owners  ;  the  captain's 
wages  to  be  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
cargp,  and  three  dollars  a  head  for  every  slave  he  brings. 

Paper  7.-^Instructions  to  Captain  Gibert,  to  act  according  to  his 
discretion,  after  consulting  with  his  mate  Bernardo  de  Soto,  and  to  use 
due  diligence,  upon  reachmg  his  port  of  destinatfon,  to  procure  a  re- 
turn cargo ;  and  to  see  that  "  meekness  and  tenderhtss  be  observed  en 
boardy^  and  to  "  avoid  all  suspicious  looking  vessels.*^  On  his  return, 
he  is  instructed  "  to  enter  Matanzas  at  night  in  silence,  and,  if  hailed, 
sky  that  yoii  are  from'  St.  Thomas',  in  balldsty^  arid  that  there  arc 
certain  officers  there,  who  are  advised  of  their  wishes,  and  will  instruct 
him  what  is  proper  for  him  to  do. 

Wh^n  the  reading  of  these  papers  was  concluded,  Mr.  Dunlap  an-' 
nounced  to  the  court,  that  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Guvemment 
had  all  been  introduced.  The  examination  of  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fence was  then' commenced,  by  calling  to  the' stand  Jiian  B,  Aranza^ 
captaih  of  thb  Spanish  merchantman  Conda  de  ViHaneuva,  laying  in 
this  port ;  he  was  examined  at  great  length,  by  Mr,  Childs,  upon 
routes,  of  voyages,  rates  of  sailing,  and  distances  of  ports,  and  the 
general  usages  of  the  African  trade:  He  confirmed,  in  the  main,  the 
government  witnesses  respecting  the  route  from  Havana  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  tftaking  no  other  variance  than  what  might  be  naturally  oc-* 
casioned  by  the  prevalence  of  different  winds. 

This  witness  testified  that  Captain  Gibert  bore  a  high  character  in 
Havana.  Mr,  Duplap  then  asked  the  witness  what  he  himself  traded 
in,  when  on  the  African  coast,  and  he  replied  "  soiiiefimes  in  black  tro- 
ry,"  but  being  more  closely  pi^essed  to  explain  what  he  Aieant  by 
"  black  ivory,''  he  admitted,  tW  when  he  could  not  get  a  cai^  of 
real  ivory,  he  took  one  of  slaves. 

Santiago  Elonzo. — I  have  teen  an  officer  three  years ;  tavc  made 
voyages  to  Africa  from  Cadiz  and  Havana,  have  sailed  in  a  clipper — 
clippers  sail  faster  than  other  vessels,  for  they  are  built  for  nothing  else 
but  sailing,  and  not  to  carry  cai-goes — I  can  get  eleven  and  a  half  knots 
out  of  a  clipper  with  the  same  wmd  that  I  can  only  get  six  vnth,  in 
myT)resentbrig.  ^ 

Judge  Story. — Suppose  a  vessel  sailed  from  Salem  for  Rio  Janeiro 
on  the  29th  of  August,  and  the  schooner  Panda  sailed  from  Havana 
for  Africa  on  the  20th,  would  they  be  likely  to  meet,  or  not  1 

Witness. — I  think  it  hardly  possible  for  them  to  meet,  as  the  scboon'^ 
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pt  must  get  ahead  of  the  brig ;  for  I  once  knew  a  clipper  to  reach  tht 
Cape  de  Verds  in  thirty  days.  A  brig  from  Salem,  for  Rio  Janeiro, 
^ould  cross  the  Equator  from  21  to  28  West,  and  the  schooner  would 
J>e  in  12,  at  the  same  time.  [The  witness  has  been  in  the  slave  trade ; 
and  was  a  custom  house  officer  in  Havana  four  years.]  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  Captain  Gibert,  and  be  bears  a'very  good  character  in 
the  best  mercantile  houses  in  Havana.  When  I  was  clerk  in  the  cus- 
tom house,  in  Havana,,  in  1827,  I  know  that  Captain  Gibert  was  a 
member  or  a  mercantile  house — :he  used  to  enter  goods  consigned  to 
the  house — the  merchandise  in  their  store  was  worth  ten  thou- 
sand dollars — I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  Bernardo  de  $otorr- 
but  have  always'  heard  merchants,  concerned  in  the  African  trade, 
speak  highly  of  him,  he  owned  a  schooner — ^afterwards  purchased  the 
Panda,  ond  went  out  in  her — the  Panda  once  arrived  at  Havana  with 
four  hundred  and  twenty  slaves.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Dun- 
lap,  the  witness  says  it  was  in  the  slave  trade  in  which  JBernardo  de 
Soto  gave  satisfaction  to  the  merchants. 

Joseph  SmUh.^rl  have  been  twenty-five  years  in  the  United  States 
Nary,  besides  being  in  the  merchant  service  before — was  five  years  a 
m^ahipmati — fourteen  years  a  lieutenant,  and  a  master  commandant 
ever  since.  [Having  ascerttiined  the  rate  of  sailing  of  the  Mexican, 
Captain  Smith  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Panda  would  beat  her  twenty- 
five  per  cent.]  It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  but  only  improbable,  that 
the  Mexican,  sailing  from  Salem  on  the  29th,  and  the  Panda  from  Ha- 
vana on  the  2l)th,  would  meet,  provided  that  both  vessels  improved 
their  time  to  the  best  advantage.  [Mr.  Peyton  was  here  called  by 
Mr.  Childs,  to  say  whether  a  vessel  cou}d  go  to  Cape  Mount,  in  Afri- 
ca, in  fourteen  days,  from  Jat.  33,  long.  34,  30.  where  the  Mexii:an 
was  robbed  ;  Mr.  Peyton  was  of  opinion  that  she  could  not  go  in  less 
than  twenty-«ight  or  thirty  days.  Perez  testified  that  the  Panda  made 
Cape  Mount  in  fourteen  days  after  the  robbery.]  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Dunlap — If  the  brig  and  schooner  would  meet  at  all,  it  would  be 
where  the  brig  was  robbed. 

Captain  Beelkold. — A  vessel  bound  to  Rio  from  Salem,  and  one 
from  rlaVana  to  Cape  Mount,  would  probpbly  meet  where  the  brig 
and  schooner  met — ^the  distance  from  Havana  being  enough  greater 
to  make  u^  (oy  the  greater  speed  of  the  schooner. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Dunlap— If  the  schooner  made  all  possible  speed, 
she  mignt  get  a  little  Ciirther  to  the  eastward  [than  Ion.  34] — out  if 
she  did  not  take  every  advantage  in  her  power,  she  might  not  get  quite 
so  far  east ;  but  my  general  opinion  is,  that  they  would  meet  about 
there,  as  that  is  the  general  thoroughfare. 

CaptiUn  Faucon. — Been  to  sea  twelve  years — is  master  of  a  vessel, 
never  sailed  in  a  sharp  vessel — have  understood  that  the  speed  of  such 
vessels  is  about  thirty  per  cent,  faster  than  other  vessels.  Supposing 
that  the  brig  and  schooner,  sailing  according. to  dates  stated,  took  ad- 
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Tant^e  of  every  ibing,  it  would  be  improbable^  but  not  imposBibU  for 
them  to  meet 

Samuel  Austin  Ttimer.-— Have  been  six  years  in  the  United  States 
Navy — is  acquainted  with  the  brig  Mexican,  the  schooner  would  sail 
nine  knots  with  the  same  winds  that  would  carry  the  Mexican  only 
six,  but  in  afresh  breeze,  in  which  the  Mexican  would  go  eight  knot£» 
the  schooner  would  exceed  her  only  about  one  knot.  From  some 
calculations  which  I  have  made,  the  Mexican  and  Panda,  under  given 
data,  would  not  aj)proach  each  other  nearer  than  one  hundred  miles— - 
that  is,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  they  both  avail  themselves  of  every 
advantage. 

W.  S.  Bruce  is  somewhat  acquainted  with  Bernardo  de  Soto. 
Has  resided  several  years  in  the  Havana,  and  his  knowledge  of  th^ 
prisoner  commenced  in  the  fall  of '31.  De  Soto  was  then  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Spanish  brig  Leon,  from  Philadelphia  to  Havana.  Dar* 
ing  one  of  his  Voyages  from  Pluladelphia  to  the  latter  place,  he  saved 
and  brought  in  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  American  ship,  Jlfther- 
va,  which  had  taken  fire.  •  The  passengers  were  thirty  or  forty  m 
number,  (chiefly  Irish,)  going  to  New  Orleans  or, Mobile.  De  So- 
to's conduct  was  verv  highly  spoken  of  at  the  time  in  Havana,  and 
he  was  presented  with  a  piece  of  plate  by  the  merchants  of  New  Or- 
leans. Don't  know  that  any  one  has  asked  him  (De  Soto)  to  become 
a  witness  against  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  District  Attorney  did  not 
request  me  to  go  to  him.  Did  not  intimate  to  me  his  wish  or  willing- 
ness that  de  Soto  should  be  a  witness.  Should  not  have  conjectured 
any  thing  of  the  kind  from  the  District  Attbrney's  conversatioB. 
Formed  my  opinion  of  the  District  Attorney's  wishes  trom  what  was 
told  me  by  a  tnird  person.  That  person  was  Charles  W.  Story.  / 
told  de  Soip  that  he  had  better  become  a  witness. 

Mr.  Dunldp,  Had  you  ever  conversed  with  me  before  you  saw 
deSoto? 

fVUness.     Yes,  both  before  and  aflerwards'I 

J\Ir.  D.     Recollect  yourself. 

Witness.     You  did  not  say  any  thing  particular  the  first  time* 

Mr.  D,     Did  you  ever  converse  with  me  more  than  once  t 

Witness.     No. 

Mr.  D.  Did  you  not  upon  that  occasipn  state  to  me  what  had  pas- 
sed between  yourself  and  de  Soto  ? 

Witntss.—Y^s. 
•    Mr.  D. — Then,  of  course,  sir,  jojx  never  conversed  with  me  before 
you  saw  de  Soto. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  HUlard  as  to  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Havana  in  relation  to  persons  engaged  in  the  slave  trade; 
the  witness  said  that'  the  being  so  engaged  was  not  conddered  to  dis- 
parage any  man's  character. 

Stephen  Badlam.—HsA  had  a  conversation  with  Joseph  PereZf  the 
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government  witness.  About  the  1st  of  October  last  was  requested 
by  the  Dtstrict  Attorney  to  accompany^  him  to  the  gaol  for  the  purpose 
of  interpreting  between  him  and  the  prisoners.  Witness  and  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  went  into  a  room  under  the  court,  and  du*ected  the 
turnkey  to  bring  in  Pere;:.  This  was  done,  and  witness  then  stated  tc^ 
the  prisoner  that  the  gentleman  present,  Mr.  Dunlap,  was  the  Attor-. 
ney  for  the  District,  and  had  called,  as  the  time  of  trial  was  approach- 
ing, to  have  some  conversation  with  him.  When  I  told  Perez  this, 
continued  Mr.  Badlam,  he  declared  ^^  that  all  he  had  previously  said 
was  false ;  that  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  wine  given  to  himj  and  had 
been  told  that  if  he  became  a  witness  be  would  not  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  other  prisoners,  but  be  kept  as  a  witness.'*  He  by  this 
time  appeared  much  out  of  hiimor,  and  said  rapidly,  as  if  in  a  pa^ion, 
**  I  will  not  be  a  witness  any  longer,,  but  will  take  my  chance  witli  the 
others.":  I  think  he  also  said,  ^'  that  the  English  had  deceived  him, 
by  telling  him  that  he  would  not  be  kept  a  prisoner,  while  in  relility 
he  was  now  as  much  a  prisoner  as  the  otners."  I  think  when  he  said 
this  he  did  not  refer  to  any  individuals  in  this  country,  but  to  the  Eng- 
lish. I  cannot  swear  that  he  mentioned  the  English,  but  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  he  did  so.  I  have  no  doubt  inyself  upon  this  point.  I 
told  Mr.  Dunlap  what  the  prisoner  had  said,  and  Mr.  D.  replied, 
*^  Very^  well;  hie  may  do  as  he  pleases ;  if  he  does  not  like  to  be  a  wit- 
ness we  can  do  without  him."  Perez  then  cooled  down,  did  not  ap- 
pear in  such  a  passion  as  previously,  and  said  that  when  he  went  be- 
fore the  judge  he  would  tell  the  whole  truth. 

Mr,  DtaUap  said  he  should  be  happy  to  state  any  thing  within  his 
knowledge  in  relation  to  this  matter;  indeed  he  considered  such  a 
course  to  be  his  duty.  After  having  had  with  Perez  the  conversatioQ 
just  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Badlam,  and  having  noticed  the  state  of  his 
[Perez's]  mind,  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  the  case  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  then  state.  He  had  therefore  caused  JVtcoJa  Co^ta  to 
be  brought  in,  and  after  telling  him  that  he  was  under  no  obligatibn  to 
state  any  thing,  and  that  all  he  [the  District  AttorneyJ  pould  promise* 
him  was  that  nothing  he  might  say  should  be  used  agamst  him,  asked 
if  he  was  willing  to  become  a  witness  for  the  United  States.  The  pris- 
oner's reply  was,  "that  they  were  all  innocent,  and  that  no  roboery 
had  ever  been  committed  by  them  upon  the  Mexican."  I  then,  saicl 
Mr.  Dunlap,  called  in  Domingo  Guzman^  and  afterwards  •SnUmio  Fer* 
rer,  [the  black  cook]  but  found  them  both  in  the  same  story  as  Costa. 
As  a  last  resort,  I  then  sent  for  Bernardo  de  Soto,  the  mate,  but  suc- 
ceeded as  ill  with  him  as  with  the  others,  I  was  influenced  in  sending 
for  Costa  and  Guzman  by  considerations  as  to  their  youth ;  as  regar- 
ded the  black,  by  compassion  for  his  ignorance  and  degraded  condi- 
tion ;  and  I  selected  de  Soto  in  consequence  of  his  having  performed 
the  act  of  humanity  which  has  been  alluded  to  [saving  the  persons  on 
board  the  Minerva.] 

Mr.  Child  bM  the  District  Attorney  had  been  influenced  in  this 
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laffair  by  the  honorable  feelings  he  supposed  him  to  possesfl,  and  beg- 
ged him  to  accept  his  (Mr.  Childs')  sincere  thanks  for  the  course  pur^ 
^ued. 

Mr.  Dunlap  in  reply  to  Mr.  Childs,  said  that  when  the  offer  of  be- 
icoming  a  witness  was  made  to  de  Soto,  the  latter  returned  for  an  an* 
8wer  that  he  was  willing  to  testify,  but  could  only  do  so  to  hb  ojrn  in- 
nocence. He  (Mr.  D.)  thought  de  Soto  answered  evasively,  and 
therefore  Immediately  ceased  conversing  with  him. 

Mr.  HUlard  arose  and  addressed  the  Jury  for  two  hours  in  the  mo$i 
^  eloquent  manner. 

You  are  called  upon  to  exercise  your  vocation  in  a  case,  a  parallel 
to  which  we  should  seek  in  vain,  in  the  criminal  annals  of  this,  and  I 
had  almost  said  in  those  of  any  other  state  or  country.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  gentlemen,  to  sit  in  judgment,  for  life  or  death  upon  a  single  per- 
son. Siich  a  duty  requires  the  most  clear  state  of  the  understanding, 
the  most  careful  attention  to  facts,  lest  through  rashness  or  prejudice 
we  pass  sentence  on  the  innocent,  and  commit  judicial  murder.  In- 
stead of  one,  you  are  now  called  upon  to  decide  the  fate  of  twelve  per- 
sons. By  your  verdict,  will  it  be  (istermined  whether  the  individuals 
who  now.  sit  before  you  in  the  fullness  of  life  shall  continue  to  exist  or 
taste  the  bitterness  .of  Death.  '  The  extraordinary  spectacle  is  now 
presented  of  a  number  of  prisoners  tallying  exactly  with  the  jury. 

Mr.  HUlard  after  arguing  upon  the  improbability  of  the  prison- 
ers being  the  ^rew  that  robbed  the  Mexican,  and  giving  an  interesting 
account  of  Bernardo  de  Soto's  act  of  humanity  in  relieving  the  Ame- 
rican ship  on  fircj 'concluded  with  an  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  An- 
tonio Ferrer,  the  black,  and  the  boy  Costa. 

If,  gentlemen,  said  he,  you  deem  with  me  that  the  crew  of  the  Pan- 
da (supposing  her  to  have  robbed  the  Mexican)  were  merely  servants 
of  the  captain,  you  cannot  convict  them.  But  if  you  do  not  agree 
with  me,  then  all  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  address  a  few  words 
to  you  in  the  way  of  mercy*.  *  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  good 
of  society  requires  the  death  of  all  these  men,  the  sacrifice  of  such  a 
hecatomb  of  human  victims,  or  that  the  sword  of  the  law  sbould  fall 
till  it  is  clogged  with  massacre.  Antonio  Ferrer  is  plainly  but  a  serv- 
ant. He  is  set  down  as  a  free  black  in  the  ship's  papers,  but  that  is 
lio  proof  that  he  is  free.  Were  he  a  slave  he  would  in  all  probability 
be  represented  as  free,  and  this  for  obvious  reasons.  He  is  in  all  pro- 
bability a  slave,  and  a  native  African,  as  the  tattooing  on  his  face  proves 
beyond  a  doubt.  At  any  rate  he.  is  but  a  servant.  Now  will  you 
inake  misfortune  pay  the  penalty  of  guilt  ?  Do  not,  I  entreat  you, 
lightly  condemn  this  man  to  death.  Do  not  throw  him  in  to  make  up 
the  dozen.  The  regard  for  human  life  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
proofs  of  a  civilized  state  of  society.  The  Sultan  of  Tuitey  may 
place  women  in  sacks  and  throw  them  into  the  Bosphorus  without  ex- 
fcitin^  more  than  an  hour's  additional  conversation  ai  Constantinople, 
pwt  |n  oiir  country  it  is  different.     Ypu  well  remember  the  excitement 
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pfo^uced  by  the  abduction  and  death  of  a  single  individual ;  the  con- 
vulsion which  ensued,  the  effect  of  which  will  long  be  felt  in  our  politi- 
cal institutions.  You  will  ever  find  that  the  more  a  nation  becomes 
civilized,  the  greater  becomes  the  regard  for  human  life.  There  is  in 
the  eye,  the  form,  and  heaven  directed  countenance  ofman  something 
holy  that  forbids  he  should  be  rudely  touched. 

The  instinct  of  life  is  great.  The  light  of  the  sun  even  in  chains, !» 
pleasant ;  and  life,  though  supported  but  by  the  damp  exhalations  of  a 
dungeon,  is  desirable.  Often  too  we  cling  with  added  tenacity  to  life 
in  proportion  as  we  are  deprived  of  all  that  makes  existence  to  be 
^ov^ted. 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 

That  age,'  ache,  penury  and  imprisonment 

Can  lay  on  Nature,  is  a  Paradise 

To  that  we  fear  of  Death. 

Death  is  a  fearful  thing.  The  mere  mention  of  it  sometimesblanclied 
the  cheek  and  sends  the  fearful  blood  to  the  heart.  It  is  a  solemn 
thing  to  break  into  the  "  bloody  hotise  of  life."  Do  not,  because  this 
man  is  but  an  African,  imagine  that  his  existence  is  valueless.  He  is 
no  drift  weed  on  the  ocean  of  life.  There  are  in  his  bosom  the  dame 
social  sympathies  that  animate  our  own.  He  has  nerve  to  feel  pain, 
and  a  heart  to  throb  with  human  affections,  even  as  you  have.  His 
life,  to  establish  the  law,  or  to  further  the  ends  of  justice,  is  not  re«> 
quired.  Taken^  it  is  to  us  of  ho  value ;  given  to  him  it  is  above  the 
price  of  rubies. 

And  Costa,  the  cabin  boy,  only  fifteen  years  of  age  when  this  crime 
was  committed.  Shall  he  die  1  Shall  the  sword  fall  upon  his  neck  1 
Some  of  you  are  advanced  in  years.  You  may  have  children.  Sup- 
}K)se  the  news  had  reached  you  that  your  son  was  under  trial  for  dUb 
life  in  a  foreign  country — (and  every  cabin  boy  who  leaves  this  port 
may  be  placjed  in  the  situation  of  this  prisoner) — suppose  you  were 
told  that  he  had  been  executed  because  his  captain  and  officers  had 
violated  the  laws  of  a  distant  land  ; — ^what  would  be  your  feelings  1 
1  cannot  tell,  but  I  believe  the  feelings  of  all  of  you  would  be  the  same^ 
and  that  you  would  exclaim  with  the  Hebrew,  "  My  son  !  my  son  ! 
would  to  God  that  I  had  died  for  thee.'*  This  boy  has  a  father ;  let 
the  form  of  that  father  rise  up  before  you  aiid  plead  in  your  hearts  for 
his  offspring.  Perhaps  he  has  a  mother,  and  a  home.  Think  of  the 
lengthened  shadow  that  must  have  been  cast  over  that  home  by  his 
absence.  Think  of  his  mother,  during  those  hours  of  wretchedness 
when  she  has  felt  hope  darkening  into  disappointment,  next  into  anx- 
iety, and  from  anxiety  to  despair.  How  often  may  she  have  stretch- 
ed forth  her  hands  in  supplication^  and  asked,  even  the  winds  of  heav- 
en, to  bring  her  tidings  of  him  who  was  away  1  Let  the  supplica- 
tions of  that  mother  touch  your  hearts  and  shield  their  object  from  the 
law. 
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Mr.  Child  closed  the  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Prisoners  in  an  in- 
genious and  elaborate  argument  of  twelve  hours. 

He  commenced  by  reading  numerous  statements  showing  how  ex* 
tremely  difficult  it  was  to  identify  persons,  and  wliat  little  dependence 
'could  be  placed  on  evidence  of  this  sort.  He  cited  many  authorities 
for  the  defence.  He  argUed  at  great  length  upon  the  statements  of 
the  government  witness  Perez,  and  animadverted  strongly  against  the 
manner  in  which  he  gave  his  testimony,  and  the  great  degree  of  ha- 
tred and  revenge  he  exhibited  on  the  stand  ;  his  utter  want  of  veraci- 
ty in  saying  he  could  not  read  his  alphabet,  but  after  being  pressed  on 
that  point,  read  whole  sentences  fluently ;  his  saying  rum  had  been 
given  him  at  Fernando  Po^  and  telling  since  '^  what  he  had  said  was 
all  a  lie;'*  He  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the  crew  because  there  was 
no  rule  of  division ;  the  Captain  and  Mate  keeping  as  much  of  the 
plunder  as  they  chose.  And  Captain  Trotter  had  not  treated  the 
crew  of  the  Panda  as  Pirates,  haviiig  kept  them  in  irons  but  a  short 
time.  The  statement  of  Bernardo  De  Soto's  sitting  up  all  night  to 
make  a  false  log-book  should  have  no  weight ;  if  he  had  it  would  be 
produced  here.  In  the  printed  statement  of  Captain  ButmaO)  the 
Panda's  fiigure  head  is  said  to  be  very  large,  with  a  horn  of  plenty  on 
it ;  the  witness  Silvera,  who  saw  it  in  the  river  Nazareth,  says  there 
was  nothing  carved  on  it.  Mr.  Quentih  says  it  was  off  smooth  like 
the  stern  of  a  boat.  With  respect  to  the  capture  of  the  schooner, 
something  explanatory  of  the  conduct  of  her  company  may  be  said. 
Being  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  surrounded  with  a  squadron  of  hos- 
tile boats,  they  fled  for  safety ; — and  if  they  did  attempt  to  blow  hf  r 
up,  there  is  nothing  very  blameable.  Many  a  brave  spirit,  incapable 
of  yielding  to  defeat,  has  ascended  from  the  ruins  of  his  gallant  vessel. 

After  arguing  and  endeavoring  to  refute  and  lessen  the  weight  of  the 
government  testimony,  he  concluded  by  making  a  powerful  appeal  in 
favor  of  Antonio  Ferrer  and  the  boy  Costa. 

Mr.  Durdapf  District  Attorney,  closed  the  cause  on  the  part  of  the 
government  in  a  most  eloquent  ailment  of  six  hours. 

He  began  by  saying  that  there  was  no  doubt  the  Mexican  was  rob- 
bed by  pirates.  The  great  question  was,  whether  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  Panda  were  the  individuals  who  committed  the  robbery. 
She  sailed  from  Havana  about  the  20th.  The  witnesses  prove  that 
Captain  Gibert  and  Bernardo  de  Soto  were  her  chief  officers,  and  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar  were  all  of  her  crew. '  The  crew  of  the  Mexican 
make  this  probability  certain  by  identifying  some  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  proved  to  be  of  the  Panda's  crew.  This  is  not  circumstantial 
evidence,  it  is  proof  positive.  Mr.  D.  argued  that  the  Panda  sailed 
with  the  intention  6f  committing  piracies :  Bernardo  de  Soto  was  not 
the  real  owner ;  he  stands  in  their  shoes  ;  the  real  owners  are  veiled. 
The  instnictions  are  not  signed  ;  there  is  piracy  in  every  line  of  them. 
The  contract  with  the  captain  is  in  the  same  band  writing  as  the  un- 
signed instructions.      The  cargo  of  the  vessel  is  worth  only  ten  thou- 
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Sand  dollars,  and  going  to  Africa  to  buy  four  hundred  and  fifty  slaves. 
The  cargo  would  not  pay  the  wages  of  the  crew  for  ten  months.  She 
was  to  get  tLt,  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  buy  the  slaves  by  robbing  ves- 
sels, without  doubt.  With  these  instructions  Captain  Gibert  is  told  to 
sail  from  St.  Thomas  in  ballast,  to  enter  with  great  secresy  into  the  har- 
bor of  Matanzas  by  night,  and  hold  intercourse  with  certain  persons 
indicated  in  his  instructions.  He  was  allowed  to  cruize  where  he 
pleased.  He  was  left  without  any  control  but  his  own  will.  The 
slave  trade  is  the  twin-brother  of  piracy,  for  all  the  piracies  of  our 
day  are  committed  by  slave  dealers.  By  the  large  share  of  the  mon- 
ey kept  by  the  captain,  it  proves  that  it  was  rcse^ed  for  the  owners. 
At  the  time  the  figure-head  was  altered,  no  news  had  reached  Africa 
of  the  piracy.  He  had  it  altered  to  elude  pursuit  when  the  news  did 
come.  It  shows  the  prisoners  were  conscious  of  guilt,  by  throwing 
the  money  overboard. 

After  drawing  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  boy  Costa  and  An- 
tonio Ferrer,  he  concluded  by  passing  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Trotter  and  the  British  navy  generally. 

Judge  Stan/j  in  a  luminous  Charge  of  six  hours  summed  up  the  ev- 
idence on  both  sides  of  the  cause.  The  papers,  charts  and  documents 
were  given  to  the  jury  and  they  retired  to  agree  upon  a  verdict. 

VERDICT     OP    THE    JURY. 

The  jury,  after  an  absence  o(  twenty  Aotir^,  returned  into  court  with 
«  verdict  of  guiltt  against  the  Captam,  Don  Pedro  Gibert,  Don  Ber- 
nardo de  Soto,  Francisco  Ruiz,  Manuel  Boyga,  Manuel  Castillo,  An- 
gel Garcia,  and  Juan  Montenegro. 

Nicolo  Costa,  Antonio  Ferrer,  Domingo  de  Guzman,  Jose  Velas- 
quez, and  Juan  Antonio  Portana  were  pronounced  not  guilty. 

Don  Bernardo  de  Soto  was  strongly  recommended  to  the  mercyof 
the  government  in  consideration  of  his  humanity  in  rescuing  the  lives 
of  seventy  people  of  the  American  ^p  Minerva,  when  on  fire  on  the 
Bahama  Ree£ 

Those  not  convicted  were  immediately  discharged  from  custody  ; 
as  they  left  their  condemned  shipmates,  Ruiz  and  the  others  broke 
out  into  the  most  violent  denunciations  and  imprecations  against  the 
court.  The  captain  kept  his  usual  self-possession,  but  De  Soto  was 
strongly  affected. 
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MURDER  OF  GASPARD  DENEGttf. 

The  following  history  of  the  life  of  Henry  Phillips  is  corroborated 
by  oth  jr  testimony  than  his  own  word,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  accurate 
to  the  most  minute  particular. 

He  was  born  in  Caermarthan,  in  Wales^  His  father  was  an  inn- 
keeper. At  nine  years  of  ai^e  he  went  to  sea,  in  a  vessel  which  was 
captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  carried  iiito  Genoa,  where  be  was 
kept  in  prison  (or  some  months.  After  his  master  was  exchanged, 
our  hero  accompanied  him  to  London,  and  attended  him  in  jail,  (where 
he  was  confined  ior  debt,)  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  for  ihree  years^ 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  Captain  Long,  for  so  was  the  gentleman 
terme(l,  sailed  again  in  the  Golden  Fleece,  for  Lisbon,  and  Phillips 
shipped  wiih  him.  After  several  voyages  of  little  interest,  Phillips 
sailed  for  Sierra  Leon,  where  he  became  the  servant  of  Col.  Max- 
well, with  whom,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  went  to  London  ;  and 
having  received  the  legacy  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  his  father's 
friend,  took  the  name  by  which  he  afterward  went,  viz.  Henry  PhO- 
Kps.  His  proper  family  name  was  Davis.  The  property  thus  obtained 
was  a  competency  to  any  man  disposed  to  live  on  shore. 

He  was,  however,  early  and  ever  attached  to  a  maritime  life,  and 
was  soon  floating  on  the  ocean  again.  As  to  his  character,  he  was 
remarkable  among  bis  shipmates  for  his  good  nature  and  steady  habits, 
and  esteemed  entirely  worthy  of  trust  by  his  officers. 

In  October,  1816,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  took  lodgings  in  the 
Roebuck  Tavern,  where  the  Franklin  Hotel  now  stands ;  and  soon 
after  shipped  on  board  the  United  States  Revenue  Cutter.  When  be 
came  on  shore,  he  spent  the  principal  part  of  his  time  at  the  said  Roe* 
buck  tavern. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  of  December,  Phillips  went  to  the  Roc- 
buck,  where  he  found  sevend  foreigners,  one  of  ^bcm  named  Vauticr, 
and  another  Gaspard  Denegri,  an  Italian.  A  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Foster  was  reading  the  Bible,  and  Denegn  came  behind  him  and 
blew  out  the  candle  ;  and  when  it  was  re-lighted,  again  blew  it  out. 
On  this,  Foster  exclaimed  that  it  was  very  hard  he  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  read  the  Bible  without  having  his  light  blown  out,  and  Phillips 
offered  to  hold  the  candle,  threatening  to  strike,  or  blow  out  the  brains 
of  any  person  who  should  repeat  the  provocation.  He  took  t^e  light,. 
and  it  was  again  blown  out ;  and  be  agaui  lighted  it,  and  held  it  as  be- 
fore, till  Foster  had  done  reading. 

Vautier  then  came  in  and  asked  Foster  if  he  had  threatened  to  strike 
any  one  for  blowing  oyt  a  candle.  Foster  then  replied  that  it  was 
Phillips  and  not  he,  who  had  so  threatened.  Vautier  rejoined  that  hm 
should  think  no  more  c^f  Denegri,  or  of  his  conduct,  than  of  a  cfaild^ 
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and  asked  Phillips  if  the  offensive  words  were  hifl.  Phillips  answered, 
"  yes ;  and  the  man  that  blows  out  the  candle  I'll  blow  out  his  brains/' 
Vautier  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  desired  Phillips  to  do  the  same,  in  or- 
der to  fight.  Denegri  also  proposed  to  fight,  but  Phillips  refused,  and 
buttonRd  up  his  jacket.  Vautier  then  thrust  his  fist  in  Phillips'  face, 
who  would  have  fought,  had  not  Mrs.  Foster,  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  interfered,  and  took  him  out  of  tlie  room.  While  Phillips  was 
absent,  Denegri  was  very  quarrelsome.  When  Phillips  returned,  or- 
^er  was  restored,  and  Vautier  proposed  to  drink  with  him.  Phillips 
said  he  would  drink  a  gallon  with  him,  and,  if  he  wanted  it,  give  him 
another.  They  did  not  drink  together,  however,  and  shortly  after  the 
foreigners  all  weat  away. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Deneg;ri  came  bac|^.  Some  person  present 
«aid  that  he  had  a  knife,  and  the  suggestion  created  much  uneasiness, 
the  more  that  Denegri  was  an  Italian.  Mrs.  Foster  turned  him  out 
of  the  house,  and  told  him  to  go  home,  but  he  remained  at  the  door. 

Shortly  after,  a  young  man  named  Kerr,  would  have  left  the  house 
to  go  home,  but  was  afraid  of  Denegri,  who,  he  feared,  was  lurking^ 
about  the  house  with  intent  to  stab  some  one.      Phillips,  and  another 

Eerson  named  McCann,  offered  to  go  with  and  protect  him.  Charl^ 
Lodgers  went  out  at  the  same  time.  They  armed  themselves  as  they 
went,  with  different  implements.  Phillips  took  a  loggerhead  which  had 
been  heating  in  the  fire,  and  McCann  took  a  rolling-pin.  Rodgers 
went  first,  but  the  others  overtook  him  before  he  got  to  the  end  of  the 
back  passage  way.  After  they  got  into  the  street,  (Ann-street)  they . 
saw  Denegri  come  from  the  front  and  walk  round  to  the  back  door, 
whei:e  he  rapped  ;  and  with  the  woids,  "  Holloa  ship-mate,"  Phillips 
struck  him  with  the  loggerhead  and  brought  him  down.  He  struck 
one  more  blow  after  the  Italian  fell;  aad  McCann,  getting  astride 
upon  Denegri,  beat  him  with  the  rolling-pin.  Rodgers  came  up,  and 
Phillips  again  struck  the  man  on  the  thigh.  Phillips  and  McCann 
next  rolled  Denegri  over,  two  or  three  times,  in  search  of  a  knife. 
They  then  carried  him  into  the  house,  and  set  him  in  a  chair,  but  as 
he  appeared  to  be  f^iintins:  thc\  laid  him  on  a  sofa.  Phillips  said,  "  I 
have  fount  1  the  knifxi',  and  have  got  it  in  my  pocket."  Ho  had,  in  fact, 
taken  the  knife  from  Kerr,  not  from  the  itafian,  but  it  is  probable  that 
in  such  a  moment,  he  miw:ht  have  forgotten  how  he  obtained  it.  Some 
of  the  company  asked  to  see  the  weapon,  but  he  refused  to  show  if. 
Being  strongly  persaaded,  however,  he  prodnoed  it,  and  it  proved  to 
be  a  small  knife  belonging  to  the  house.  He  threw  it  on  the  tabic  and 
went  away,  saying  that  if  he  should  stay  in  the  house  any  longer,  his 
life  would  be  in  danger. 

In  addition  to  these  particulars,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that 
there  was  no  acquaintance  between  Phillips  and  Denegri,  and  that  the 
previous  quarrel  was  rather  between  Vautier  and  our  hero,  than  be- 
tween him  and  Denegri.  It  seems,  too,  that  Phillii?s  had  received 
much  and  gioss  provocation  from  Vautier.     When  Phillips  struck  the 
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fatal  blow,  he  held  the  loggerhead  with  both  bands,  and  smote  with 
Buch  force  as  to  bend  the  iron. 

Phillips  went  immediately  on  board  the  Revenue  Cutter,  but  came 
on  shore  again  in  the  course  of  the  week,  for  provisions.  When  Dc-t 
negn  died,  which  happened  in  a  few  days,  he  was  apprehended. 

For  this  homicide  he  was  arraigned,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sen-v 
tenced  to  die.  When  sentence  was  pronounced,  he  shed  tears,  and 
gave  many  signs  of  agitation  and  grief. 

The  account  Phillips  gave  of  the  afiair  was  this.  He  struck  De- 
negri  because  he  thought  he  was  about  to  break  into  the  house,  armed, 
with  intent  to  hurt  some  of  the  inmates,  who  were  women  and  young 
lads.  He  had  no  intention  of  killing'  Denegii,  and  after  he  had  struck, 
did  not  suppose  him  to  be  much  hurt.  He  searched  him  for  a  knife, 
intending  to  show  it  to  him  in  the  morning,  and  '^  make  him  ashamed 
of  himself." 

In  this  declaration  he  persisted  till  his  death.  He  behaved  with 
great  propriety  in  prison,  and  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  died  very 
generally  pitied. 

He  said,  before  his  execution,  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  struck  a  man,  intentionallv,  and  that  he  had  never  been  called  to 
account  for  any  misdemeanor  before.  He  stated,  too,  that  his  father 
did  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  world  he  was,  and  anticipated  lus  pa^ 
rent's  grief  at  hearing  of  his  untimely  and  ignominious  death,  with  the 
most  lively  emotion. 

Two  young  men  thus  lost  their  lives,  one  without  giving  the  slight^ 
est  offence  to  any  individual  at  the  time  he  met  his  fate.  There  seems 
to  have  been  some  cowardice  in  the  way  in  which  Phillips  despatched 
his  victim.  He  and  his  companions,  four  in  number,  might  without 
much  danger,  have  seized  and  searched  on^  man,  even  supposing  him 
to  have  been  armed.  If  Phillips  believed,  as  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  the  foreigner  carried  a  concealed  weapon,  there  was  no 
need  to  slay  him  barbarously,  with  a  bar  of  iron,  to  secure  himself  or 
others.  He  appears  to  have  seized  the  opportunity  for  destruction, 
not  defence.      He  approached  the  Italian  from  behind,  and  without 

S'ving  him  a  chance  to  fly  or  resist,  gave  him  a  deadly  blow  with  all 
s  strength,  and,  lest  it  should  not  have  sufficed,  repeated  it.  May 
his  fate  be  a  warning  to  deter  others  from  using  mortal  weapons  on 
slight  provocation  and  with  slight  reason,  for  no  man  has  a  right  to 
destroy  the  life  of  his  fellow  to  secure  himself  or  others  from  possible 
dangers.  Nothing  but  the  absolute  and  immediate  necessity  of  self- 
defence  can  in  any  wise  justify  such  doings. 


JOHN    WILLIAMS, 

PI.R  ATE. 

John  Williams  was  born  at  Chazee  in  the  state  of  New- York,  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Mont-<  • 
real,  and  received  a  tolerable  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  placed  in  the  office  of  an  attorney,  to  study  law  seven  years* 
Being  reprimanded  by  .the  attorney  and  chastised  by  his  father,  on^a 
suspicion  of  having  kept  bad  company,  he  refused  to  attend  further  to 
his  studies. 

For  this  contumacy,  his  father  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  jail, 
but  finding,  after  three  weeks  imprisonment,  that  severity  had  no  enect 
on  him,  placed  him  in  a  counting  house, .  Here  Williams  satisfied  his 
principal  for  six  months,  and  was  then  again  accused  of  the  same,  and 
worse  misdemeanors.  Irritated  at  this,  he  robbed  his  master  of  a 
large  amount,  and  took  passage  in  a  brig  for  Quebec. 

He  then  shipped  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  England,  and  on  his 
arrival  on  the  British  shores  was  impressed,  and  forced  on  board  a  man-> 
of-war.  He  deserted,  was  taken,  and  again  made  his  escape,  and  to 
avoid  beii^  once  more  impressed,  assumed  the  character  of  a  French-* 
man,  which  he  was  perfectly  qualified  to  sustain,  as  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Montreal  he  had  learned  to  spes^k  the  French  language  flu-t 
ently. 

Going  out  one  evening,  and  passing  St.  George's  Dock,  he  was 
seized  by  fourteen  men,  who  asked  him  to  what  country  be  belonged. 
He  answered  them  in  French,  when,  with  many  threats,  they  ordered 
him  to  speak  English.  As  he  still  continued  to  pretend  ignorance  of 
the  English  tongue,  they  took  him  to  a  rendezvous  and  kept  him  all 
night. 

In  the  morning  he  was  taken  before  two  officers  who  spoke  French, 
and  examined.  He  asserted  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
on  which  he  was  sent  to  Liverpool  and  detained  five  weeks,  when  he 
was  examined  before  the  Lord  Mayor;  and  still  passing  for  a  French- 
man, was  discharged.   . 

He  next  sailed  to  South  America,  and  at  Buenos  Ayres  shipped  on 
board  a  Brazillian  privateer,  but  not  receiving  his  wages,  entered  a 
vessel  bound  to  Baltimore.  Scarcely  had  the  vessel  gained  the  outer 
harbor,  when  it  was  boarded  by  a  boat  belonging  to  a  British  frigate. 
The  pretence  of  being  a  Frenchman  did  not,  this  time,  avail  our  hero. 
The  officer  took  him  on  board  the  frigate,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  he 
might  be  taught  to  speak  English.  In  about  eight  weeks  the  vessel 
anchored  in  Lockerin  Bay,  in  Scotland.  Here,  being  sent  on  shore, 
Williams  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  escape.     As  soon  as  the  bo^t. 
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touched  the  land  he  ran,  and  the  Master's  Mate  ran  after,  and  over- 
took him.  Williams  knocked  the  man  down,  stamped  on  him,  and 
made  good  his  escape. 

He  then  took  passage  in  a  small  fishing  vessel  for  Liverpool.  Off 
Lancaster  the  vessel  encountered  a  severe  gale,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  beat  into  Lancaster  she  ran  on  the  edge  of  a  bank,  and  stuck  fast 
for  half  an  hour ;  then  drilled  off  again.  She  continued  to  strike  and 
drift  for  some  time,  when  finding  the  water  gaining  fast  in  the  hold,  the 
master  let  go  an  anchor,  though  every  sea  swept  the  deck.  The  ca- 
ble parted  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  but  Williams  took  off  the  batch, 
and  dived  into  the  hold,  which  was  more  than  half  full  of  water.  He 
succeeded  in  bringing  up  a  grapnel,  with  which  another  attempt  was 
made  to  hold  the  vessel.     The  rope  broke  as  before. 

The  cry  "  I  am  drowning,"  was  now  heard  in  the  hold.  Williams 
again  raised  the  hatches,  plunged  in,  and  brought  up  an  old  woman, 
who,  but  for  his  assistance,  could  not  have  survived  many  minutes. 

All  hope  of  saving  the  vessel  being  over,  they  took  the  compass 
from  the  binacle  and  leaped  into  a  two  oared  boat.  The  sea  ran 
hi^h,  and  the  land  was  three  miles  distant ;  yet,  by  the  careof  amer- 
ciiul  Providence,  they  all  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 

Having  reached  Liverpool,  Williams  shipped  on  board  a  merchant 
vessel  bound  for  Barbadoes.  His  usual  luck  attended  him :  he  had 
been  at  sea  but  a  fortnight  when  he  was  again  impressed,  and  taken 
on  board  the  frigate  Bucephalus. 

The  frigate  sailed  to  Xerexie  and  came  to  anchor,  while  the  boats 
went  up  the  river  to"  take  a  French  cutter.  After  a  battle  of  more 
than  an  hour,  the  Frenchman  hauled  down  his  colors.  The  prize  car- 
ried twelve  guns,  and  had  a  crew  of  sixty  men.  After  taking  posses- 
sion, Williams  and  some  others  went  on  shore,  in  violation  of  their  or- 
ders, for  which  they  received  a  dozen  lashes  each  on  their  return  to 
the  Bucephalus. 

After  this  the  frigate  sailed  for  India,  and  carried  Williams  as  far  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  resolved  to  desert,  and  being  sent 
on  shore  in  the  captain's  gig,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity.  He 
fled  to  the  Table  Mountain,  which  he  ascended  with  much  difficulty, 
through  bushes  and  briersj  and  other  obstacles,  till  he  reached  the  top. 
There  he  sat  down  to  gaze  on  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  regaled 
himself  with  bread  and  grapes.  Then,  wandering  in  the  thickets,  he 
heard  a  dreadful  hov/ling,  and  saw  a  large  tiger  approaching  him. 
Flight  would  have  availed  him  nothing,  and  he  therefore  lay  down  to 
await  the  beast's  pleasure.  He  was  once  more  preserved ;  the  tiger 
pursued  his  way  without  noticing  him. 

Williams  remained  on  the  mountain  three  days,-  when,  to  his  great 
joy,  he  saw  the  Bucephalus  iveigh  anchor  and  leave  the  harbor.  He 
then  went  down  and  shipped  for  Brazil  on  board  the  brig  Rattler. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  brig  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Williams  was  sent  on 
shore  for  w^ter.     He  had  fixed  the  hoso  so  as  to  convey  the  water 
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/ro(n  the  spring  to  the  boat,  when  a  black  slave  came  with  a  bucket, 
for  water,  and  displaced  the  hose.  Not  pleased  at  this,  Williams  gave 
6im  a  push.  A  Portuguese  soldier  then  came  up  and  struck  our  hero 
widi  a  cane,  apd  Williams,  returning  the  blow  with  his  fist,  knocked 
the  man  .down.  The  Portuguese  called  for  the  guard,  who  came  up 
and  took  the  seaman  into  custody  ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  examin- 
ed before  a  m:igistrate,  and  sentenced  to  five  weeks  imprisonment. 
This  was  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  his  adventures,  for  he  was  con- 
fined in  a  large  room  in  company  with  many  negroes,  and  scantily  fed 
on  bread  and  water. 

When  he  was  released,  he  enquired  for  the  Rattler,  and  learned 
that  she  had  sailed,  with  his  clothes  on  board.  Thus  was  he  left  des- 
titute in  a  strange  land  ;  but  he  found  a  compassionate  gentleman  who 
harbored  him  till  he  shipped  again  for  Buenos  Ayres. 

A  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in  that  city  the  vessel  in  which  he  came 
was  sol^,  and  he  went  on  shore  with  his  effects,  which  an  old  stocking 
sufficed  to  contain.  He  passed  three  weeks  in  the  place  without  any 
mischance  or  adventure  of  any  kind  ;  but  his  evil  genius  pursued  him, 
and  he  could  not  remain  long  in  peace.  As  he  one  day  was  walking 
the  streets,  he  happened,  accidentally,  to  jostle  an  officer  and  spatter 
his  clothes.  The  man  of  the  sword  instantly  began  to  beat  him  with 
his  cane,  and  the  more  Williams  apologized  and  hombled  himself,  the  - 
harder  he  struck.  Our  hero  lost  patience,  tripped  up  his  opponent, 
took  away  his  cane,  and  returned  the  beating  with  interest.  A  crowd 
of  soldiers  interrupted  his  recreation,  and  set  him  in  the  stocks,  where 
he  remained  two  hours,  enduring  the  insults  of  the  populace.  He 
was  taken  before  a  court,  sentenced  to  five  weeks  incarceration,  and 
was  then  thrown  into  prison,  friendless,  penniless,  and  without  clothes. 

Two  seamen  who  were  kept  in  the  same  room  w\i\\  Williams  sent 
for  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  offered  to  enlist  in  hb  company.  Our 
hero  made  the  same  offer,  and  the  three  were  released,  gaily  clothed, 
and  received  a  sword  and  twenty-eight  dollars  in  advance,  each. 

Finding  an  opportunity  to  escape  on  hoard  a  vessel  just  ready  to 
sail,  Williams  deserted,  and  in  ten  weeks  arrived  at  Liverpool. 

He  then  shipped  for  Baibadoes,  where,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he 
was  impressed  on  board  the  British  man-of-war  brig  Swagger,  com- 
manded oy  Sir  George  Evans.  Two  months  after  he  heard  that  war 
was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  He 
went,  with  three  other  impressed  Americans,  to  the  quarterdeck,  and 
taking  upon  himself  to  act  as  spokesman,  informed  the  commanding 
oflScer  that  they  would  by  no  means  fight  against  their  country,  and 
begged  that  they  might  either  be  discharged,  or  detained  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Captain  Evans  gave  them  many  abusive  and  profane  term», 
and  ordered  them  to  go  forward  again.  Williams  only  persisted  in  his 
remonstrance,  whereupon  Sir  George  Evans  lost  his  temper,  and 
struck  the  sailor  seven  or  ei^ht  blows  on  the  head  with  his  speaking 
tmmpet.     Nevertheless,  Williams  refused  to  be  silent,  and  toe  cap- 
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tain  ordered  all  hands  to  be  piped  to  witness  his  punishment,  tie  waft 
fastened  to  the  gangway,  ana  the  boatswain  bestowed  sixty  lashes  on 
his  naked  back  with  the  cat-o*-nine-taiis.  This  done  he  was  ordered 
to  return  to  hi»  duty. 

It  seems  to  be  no  matter  of  marvel,  that  Williams  should  have  be- 
come a  villain.  Misfortune  do^ed  his  every  step,  and  he  certainly 
had  some  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  ^^  virtue  is  its 
own  reward."  All  his  honest  and  praiseworthy  exertions  were  atten- 
ded by  disgrace  and  misfortune,  and  in  this  last,  instance,  an  action  for 
which  he  should  have  been  honored,  was  rewarded  with  stripes  and 
ignominy. 

Cruising  to  windward  of  Barbadocs,  the  Swagger  fell  in  with  the 
American  schooners  Comet  and  Saucy  Jack.  As  they  came  within 
shot,  one  of  them  fired  a  long  gun  at  the  Swagger,  and  both  ran  up 
.  their  colors.  Williams  now  accosted  Sir  George  Evans,  and  mform^ 
ed  him  that  he  would  not  assist  to  fire  one  gun  at  a  vessel  bearing  the 
flag  of  his  country.  With  many  oaths  Sir  George  ordered  him  to  his 
quarters,  and,  as  he  still  refused  to  obey,  caused  him  to  be  confined 
between  decks  below.  The  schooners  now  ranged  up  within  pistol 
shot  and  gave  the  brig  a  volley  of  musketry,  and  five  or  six  great  guns, 
on  which  the  Swagger  delivered  her  broadside.  The  schooners  re- 
turned it,  and  then  hauled  their  main  sheets  aft,  and  made  off.  In 
less  than  an  hour  they  were  out  of  shot.  In  this  engagement  the 
Swagger  had  two  men  killed  and  five  wounded,  her  main  shrouds 
were  cut  away,  and  a  round  shot  injured  her  ipainmast.  She  repair- 
ed to  Barbadoes  to  refit,  and  thence  sailed  to  Trinidad. 

On  the  way  to  Trinidad  the  Swagger  captured  a  small  schooner, 
which  was  ordered  to  Martinico,  and  Williams  was  put  on  board  as 
one  of  the  prize  crew.  On  arriving  at  Martinico  the  ofiicers  took 
lodgings  on  shore,  leaving  the  prize  in  the  care  of  an  old  sailor  named 
Thompson. 

A  part  of  the  vessel's  lading  was  brandy,  and  Thompson  and  Wil- 
liams agreed  to  purloin  it,  taking  care  to  leave  as  much  of  it  as  might 
be  wanted.  A  boat  came  off  to  the  vessel  at  night  and  received  the 
liquor,  the  rogues  taking  care  to  fill  the  casks  with  salt  water,  as  fast 
as  they  were  emptied.  They  carried  on  this  trade  a  fortnight,  and  as 
they  received  their  pay  in  ready  moneys  realized  an  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  each.  Two  days  after,  Williams  found  an  opportunity  to  de- 
sert, in  a  vessel  bound  to  St.  Thomas. 

Williams  then  made  two  voyages,  the  last  of  which  carried  him  to 
Quebec.  For  fear  of  being  impressed  he  enlisted,  to  serve  on  the  Brit- 
ish vessels  on  Lake  Champlain,with  intent  to  desert  and  visit  his  fam- 
ily on  the  first  opportunity.  This  resolution  he  carried  into  effect  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  and  went  to  his  father's  house,  whence 
he  had  been  absent  eight  years. 

He  soon  became  weary  of  idleness,  and  therefore  enlisted  in  the 
Saratoga,  under  Commodore  McDonough.     He  was  moved  to  this  by 
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a  desire  to  revenge  on  the  British  fleet  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained. 
At  the  end  of  two  months  he  had  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  feelings, 
by  particijpating  in  the  memorable  battle  on*  Lake  Champlain,  the  par- 
ticulars ot  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  description  here.  Four 
days  after  he  received  liis  discj^arge. 

He  made  two  more  voyages,  in  which  nothing  of  interest  occurred, 
and  lastly  found  liimself  at  Baltimore.  He  there  shipped  on  board  the 
Schooner  Swift,  Captain  Hackett,  for  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  arriv- 
ed in  ten  weeks.  Many  quarrels  occurred  between  the  Captain  and 
his  crew  on  the  passage,  and  five  days"  previous  to  entenng  port, 
the  men  agreed  to  land  and  not  return  to  the  vessel,  or,  if  they  did 
'conclude  to  return  with  Mr.  Hackett,  and  vreYe  no  better  treated,  to 
throw  him  overboard. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayers,  some  of  the  crew 
quarreled  with  Mr.  Spiers  of  Baltitnore,  the  mate.  Eight  of  them 
left  the  vessel  with  iheir  baggage,  and  went  to  the  city,  malgre  all  the 
endeavors  of  Mr.  Spiers  to  prevent  them. 

Though  the  Captain  might  easily  have  engaged  as  many  seamen  as 
he  wanted,  he  only  shipped  three,  and  sailed  with  bis  crew  thus  reduc- 
ed in  number,  for  Baltimore.  He  was  a  man  of  irritable  temper  and 
violent  passions  ;  when  excited  he  did  not  hesitate  to  abuse,  and  even 
strike  his  men.  On  one  occasion  he  called  his  men  soldiers,  an  epi- 
thet esteemed  very  opprobrious  by  seamen.  Williams  replied  that  be 
had  for  many  years  sailed  in  ships  and  schooners,  but  bad  never  been 
called  soldier  beforew  Hackett  then  called  him  a  d  ■  d  rascal  and 
bade  him  hold  his  peace,  at  the  same  time  threatening  to  knock  out 
his  brains  with  a  handspike.  At  the  same  time  he  struck  our  hero 
with  a  rope.  Williams  told  him  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  an  ap- 
prentice, but  as  good  a  man  as  he,  and  if  he  struck  again  he  would  re- 
sent it.  The  master  then  ran  to  the  cabin  and  returned  with  a  loaded 
pair  of  pistols,  swearing  that  he  would  shoot  Williams  or  any  other 
man  who  should  dare  to  utter  another  word.  Williams  was  not  daunt- 
ed by  this ;  he  tore  open  his  waistcoat,  exclaiming,  ^'Fire,  damn  you; 
don't  be  a  coward :  but  mind — if  you  miss  me,  I'll  not  miss  you."  This 
speech  appeased  Mr.  Hackett,  who  returned  to  his  cabin  and  the 
quarrel  ended. 

The  next  day  the  Captain  and  Williams  were  reconciled ;  Mr.  Hack- 
ett saying  that  our  hero  was  as  good  a  man  as  ever  belonged  to  the  ves- 
sel, and  that  he  esteemed  him  the  more  for  the  spirit  he  had  exhibited. 
He  then  gave  Williams  a  glass  of  spirits  to  drink  his  health. 

After  they  arrived  at  Baltimore,  Captain  Hackett  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  fine  schooner  called  the  Plattsburg,  bound  to  Smyrna,  and 
asked  Williams  to  engage  for  the  vovage.  Our  hero  at  first  refused, 
and  reminded  Mr.  Hackett  of  his  former  maltreatment,  but,  at  last, 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  signed  the  articles.  The  vessel 
sailed  on  the  first  of  July,  1816,  with  a  cargo  of  coffee,  and  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  specie  on  board.  The  first  mate  was  named  Fred- 
49  •  • 
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Click  Yeizcr,  the  second  was  Stephen  Burnet  Onion,  and  the  super-- 
cargo  was  called  Thomas  Baynara.     The  crew  were,  John  WiUiams, 

Nathaniel  White,  Francis  Frederick, Stacy,  John  Smith,  Peter 

Peterson,  Johnson  Stromer,  and  three  more  fore-mast  men.  The 
cook  was  a  Spaniard,  and  the  Steward  a  negro,  Edmund  Samberson 
hy  name.  From  the  day  the  Plattsburg  sailed,  the  adventures  of  these 
men  were  interwoven  with  those  of  Williams,  and  before  we  proceed 
further  in  our  narrative,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  give  a  brief  histoij 
of  some  of  them. 


FRANCIS    FREDERICK, 

Was  bom  in  the  bland  of  Minorca,  and  was  the  youngest  of  his 
father's  five  sons.  He  never  received  any  education,  but  was  put  on 
board  a  ship  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  The  history  of  his  early  youth 
contfldns  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  recording.  The  first  of  his  ad- 
ventures that  may  interest  the  reader  took  place  at  Baltimore.  He 
there  shipped  on  board  the  schoone;*  Romp,  whose  crew  consisted  of 
sixteen  persons. 

Dropping  below  Fort  McHenry,  the  Romp  took  on  board  forty 
men,  as  well  as  some  guns  and  ammunition.  The  captain  then  piped 
all  hands  upon  deck,  and  hoisting;  the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres,  read  nis 
orders  to  them.  He  told  them  that  the  schooner  was  to' be  called  the 
San  Ofone,  Gun-boat  No.  6,  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  said  that  a  Span- 
ish brig  was  coming  out  from  Philadelphia,  laden  with  specie,  and  that 
they  must  take  her.  His  expectations,  however,  were  not  fulfilled, 
^nd  the  cruise  proving  unsuccessful,  the  vessel  proceeded  to  Cadiz, 
meeting,  searching  and  distressing  several  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
iJvessels  on  the  way,  though  nothing  of  great  value  was  taken  from  any 
x>f  them. 

When  the  vessel  was  nigh  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  she  took  a  fishing 
iboat,  in  which  first  lieutenant  Bass  and  sixteen  men  went  to  explore 
the  harbor.  Before  Bass  returned  the  privateer  took  a  Spanish  ves- 
sel, from  which  the  compass  and  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  in  specie 
were  taken.  The  captain  then  caused  her  sails  and  rigging  to  be  cut 
in  pieces,  and  left  her.  The  next  day  the  San  Ofone  captured  two 
more  Spanish  vessels,  and  after  taking  a  part  of  their  lading,  suffered 
one  of  them  to  proceed.  The  other  was  manned  and  sent  off  on  a 
cruise.  After  this,  the  San  Ofone  took  a  lugger,  off  the  Western  Isl- 
ands, and  near  Teneriffe  a  polacca.  The  captain  of  the  latter  vessel 
was  stabbed,  and  an  English  passenger  was  robbed  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  Then,  threatening  the  oflicers  of  the  polacca  with  death  if 
they  should  deviate  from  their  course,  the  privateer  captain  let  the 
vyeasel  go. 

Soon  after,  some  dissension  arising  between  the  officers,  the  second 
lieutenant,  sailing  master  and  boatswain  were  degraded  from  their 
stations  and  sent  before  the  mast.  Here  the  sailing  master  informed 
the  crew  that  the  vessel  was  cruising  without  orders,  and  that  they 
would  all  be  hung  as  pirates  if  taken,  The  crew  thereupon  agreed 
to  mutiny,  and  at  night  assembled  on  deck.  The  captain  and  lieuten- 
ant Bass  were  first  secured,  and  then,  with  the  other  officers  laid  in 
irons.  The  next  day  falling  in  with  an  English  sloop  bound  to  the 
West  Indies,  they  put  the  officers  on  board,  with  their  effects  and  share 
of  the  pri^e  money,  and  then  steered  for  Baltimore.      The  vessel 
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gained  the  land  at  Norfolk,  where  the  crew  left  her.  Frederick  went 
to  Baltimore  with  his  prize  money,  which  amounted  to  five  hundred 
dollars. 

He  bought  a  small  vessel  'm  partnership  with  another  man,  intend- 
ing to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  ;  but  hearing  that  sqme  of  the 
Romp's  crew  had  been  apprehended,  he  became  alarmed,  and  toojk 
passage  oiv  board,  the  Plattsburg  for  Gibraltar. 


JOHN    PETERSON    ROG, 

PIRATE, 

Was  bom  in  the  year  1789,  at  Christiansand  in  Denmark.  He> 
was  sent  early  to  school,  but  at  the  age  of  twelve  went  to  sea  and 
made  two  voyages.  He  then  returned  home,  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  sail-maker,  and  worked  at  the  trade  five  years. 

He  then  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  'passage  was  kicked 
From  the  fore-top-gallant  yald  into  the  sea,  but  was  saved  by  the  boat 
of  an  English  man-of-war.  After  this  he  made  several  voyages,  in  one 
of  which  he  witnessed  a  singular  affair. 

The  ship  being  becalmed  at  sea,' the  boat  of  an  English  vessel  came 
on  board,  inqiuring  if  they  had  seen  any  French  vessek.  At  the  saipe 
moment  ti  boat  boarded  the  ship  on  the  other  side,  and  a  French  offi- 
cer stepped  on  deck  to  inquire  after  English  vessels.  The  English 
officer  proposed  to  the  Frenchman  that  each  should  return  to  his  ship^ 
and  desired  the  Dane  not  to  stir  till  he  should  have  witnessed  the  bat- 
tle. It  SQpn  took  place,  and  the  English  ship  captured  the  French 
ene. 

Rog  was  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  till  1807,  when  war  arose 
between  Denmark  and  England.  He  then  entered  a  gun-boat,  one 
of  a  fleet  ordered  to  the  Great  Belt.  On  the  way  thev  fell  in  with 
an  English  seventy-four,  and  the  boat  in  which  Rc^  saUed,  received 
two  round  shot.  He  was  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  grape  shot« 
The  seventy-four  was  severely  damaged,  and  compelled  to  sheer  off. 

After  assisting  to  capture  several  English  vessels,  Rc^  was  put  oi^ 
board  the  Prince  Christian  seventy-four,  and  saQed  for  the  Belt. 

T)ie  day  after  leaving  Elsineur,  the  Prince  Chiistian  engaged  a 
British  frigate.  During  the  action  two  seventy-fours  and  another 
frigate  bore  down  on  the  Danish  ship.  The  Prince  Christian  main- 
tained the  battle  with  a  seventy-four  on  each  nde  and  two  frigates, 
astern,  till  he  ran  aground.  He  was  then  obliged  to  strike.  The 
captain,  three  officers,  and  an  hundred  and  ninety-four  private  mcQ 
were  Idlled  in  the  battle,  and  two  hundred  were  wounded,  out  of  a 
total  number  of  seven  hundred ;  a  carnage  scarceljr  equalled  in  mari^ 
time  warfare.  After  the  battle,  the  Prince  Christian,  being  past  re^ 
pairs,  was  blown  up ;  the  wounded,  amon^  whom  was  Rog,  were  9ent 
on  shore,  and  the  rest  were  drafted  into  different  vessels. 

After  this,  Rog  gained  his  Bvefihood  as  an  honest  and  inoffensive 
mariner,  till  he  had  the  misfortune  to  ship  on  board  the  ill-£BLted  8choon% 
er  Plattsburg. 


PETER    PETERSON,     alias     MILES    PETERSON, 
OTHERWISE     MILES    PETERSON    FOGELGREN, 

PIRATE. 

This  unhappy  youth  was  born  at  Gottenburg  in  Sweden,  in  the 
year  1799.  He  was  kept  at  school  till  the  ninth  year  of  his  life,  when 
he  sailed  with  his  uncle  to  Narva  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  After  this 
voyage  he  entered  another  vessel  as  cabin  boy,  but  being  very  ill-treated 
by  the  captain,  left  it  at  Liverpool  and  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a 
merchant,  who  in  six  months  became  a  bankrupt. 

He  made  two  more  voyages,  previous  to  the  late  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  When  war  was.  declared  he  shipped 
at  Salem,  on  board  the  American  privateer  Grand  Turk,  and  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  two  letters-of-marque.  The  action  lasted  about 
thirty  minutes,  and  the  Grand  Turk  had  two  killed  and  one  wounded. 
After  having  had  the  prizes  in  tow  two  days,  an  English  ship  ap- 
proached the  privateer,  taking  her  for  a  British  vessel,  but  struck  her 
jcolors  on  discovering  her  mistake.  The  Grand  Turk  finished  her 
cruise  by  being  chased  into  Portland  by  an  English  frigate. 

Peterson's  next  voyage  was  to  Antigua.  Returning  from  that  place 
the  vessel's  provisions  gave  out,  so  that  the  crew  were  obliged  to  sub* 
3ist  on  one  repast  of  flour  and  water  per  diem. 

He  then  shipped  on  board  a  Swedish  vessel,  which  was  brought  (o 
by  the  British  line  of  battle  ship  La  Houge,  the  day  after  she  sailed. 
Peterson  was  taken  on  board  the  seventy^four  and  questioned.  He 
was  told  that  he  was  a  British  subject  and  required  to  enlist^  and,  oi) 
his  refusal,  was  confined  twenty-four  hours  without  jdrink  or  food, 
He  was  then  again  asked  to  enlist,  and  threatened  with  stripes  for  re- 
fusing. Finally,  he  was  released,  and  allowed  to  return  to  Boston, 
with  other  prisoners,  in  a  fishing  Boat. 

He  next  entered  the  David  Porter,  another  privateer,  which,  after 
taking  an  English  ship,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  British  frigate, 
Then,  falling  in  with  an  English  ship,  the  David  Porter  fought  her  half 
an  hour,  till  all  the  ammunition  was  expended,  and  at  last  carried  her 
by  boarding. 

Peterson  made  several  more  short  voyages,  without  any  adventure 
worthy  of  note.  Being  on  board  the  schooner  Chippewa,  at  St.  Jago, 
the  crew  were  ordered  one  Sunday  to  scrub  the  deck,  by  the  mate. 
They  all  refused,  and  the  mate  wrote  to  the  master,  who  was  on  shore 
at  the  time,  to  complain  of  their  disobedience.  The  master  immedi- 
ately came  onboard,  attended  by  sirf other  masters  of  vessels,  all  armed 
with  cutlasses,  and  the  men  were  all  put  in  irons  and  not  released  till 
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ttie  vessel  sailed.  Arrived  at  Baltimore,  Peterson  shipped  on  board 
the  Plattsbui^  for  Naples,  and,  on  her  return,  entered  the  same  ves- 
sel again  for  Smyrna. 

The  Plattsbnrg,  it  will  be  remembered,  sailed  from  Baltimore  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1816.'  The  following  account  of  the  subsequent 
transactions  on  board,  is  a  synopsis  of  the  stories  of  Onion,  their  sec- 
ond mate,  ^nd  others. 

After  the  schooner  had  dropped  down  from  Baltimore  to  Purchase 
Creek,  the  crew  refused  to  raise  the  anchor  unless  the  captsdn  would 
give  them  their  protections.  They  received  the  protections  and  the 
vessel  sailed.  On  the  fourth  of  the  month  the  Plattsburg  was  off  Cape 
Henry. 

Here  Smith,  being-  commanded  by  the  chief  mate  to  sweep  the 
deck,  returned  an  insolent  answer,  and  they  came  to  blows.  The 
mate  was  thrown  down,  and  would  probably  have  fared  worse,  had 
not  Captain  Hackett  come  upon  deck  with  a  handspike,  and  threat- 
ened to  strike  any  one  who  snould  do  violence  to  an  ofiicer: 

After  this  matters  went  on  tranquilly  enough  till  the  21st  of  the 
month,  when  the. schooner  was  near  St.  Mary's.  This  day  the  crew 
were  divided  into  two  watches,  the  first,  under  the  chief  mate,  being 
on  duty  from  eight  in  the  evening  to  twelve.  The  night  was  very 
dark,  with  a  drizzling  rain,  and  the  Plattsburg  went  through  the  water 
at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  knots  an  hour.  At  twelve  o'clock  Onion 
was  called  on  deck  by  Mr.  Yeizer,  and  as  he  came  up,  heard  Wil- 
liams cry,  "  Sail,  ho !"  Stopping  in  to  the  waist.  Onion  asked  Francis 
Frederick  where  the  sail  was,  and  Frederick  told  him  to  go  forward 
and  he  would  show  him.  Then,  while  Yeizer  and  Onion  were  look- 
ing over  the  bow  together,  they  were  both  struck  at  the  same  instant. 
Onion  fell  on  deck,  but  instantly  shuffled  to  windward.  Williams 
straightway  seized  him,  and  wliile  they  were  stniggling  Onion  heard 
Yeizer  cry  "  murder  !"  At  the  same  time,  Williams  cried  for  others 
to  help  him  kill  "  one  of  the  d — d  rascals,"  as  he  called  Onion.  See- 
ing a  man  aiming  a  blow  at  him.  Onion  parried  it  with  his  arm,  which 
was  thereby  so  injured  that  he  could  ,not  use  it  for  a  fortnight.  The 
stroke  brought  him  to  the  deck. 

At  this  moment  Captain  Hackett  came  on  deck,  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  whereupon  those  who  were  about  Onion  sprang  to- 
ward him.  Passing  a  man  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder.  Onion  then 
gained  the  cabin  with  all  speed,  and  ffot  into  a  locker. 

The  supercargo,  Mr*  Baynard,  had  just  risen,  and  the  black,  Samb^ 
erson,  was  lying  in  his  berth.  The  first  thing  Onion  heard  after  con- 
cealing  himself  was  a  voice  summoning  Mr.  Baynard  on  deck,  where, 
it  said,  the  Captain  wanted  him.  The  next  sound  was  that  of  a 
scuffle. 

In  about  ten  minutes  some  of  the  crew  came  below,  and  Williams 
inquired  for  Onion.  Some  one  replied  that  he  was  overboard,  but 
Frederick  denied  this,  and  said  he  was  in  the  locker.     Being  ordered. 
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Onion  came  forth,  and  began  to  beg  for  mercy.  The  men  held  a 
9on8ultation  touching  the  propriety  of  throwing  him  overboard.  Pe- 
terson was  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  but  Frederick  said 
that  he  should  live,  and  take  a  share  of  the  money.  ^Williams,  too, 
said  that  they  had  shed  blood  enough,  and  that  he  should  be  suffered 
to  live.  They  gave  him  a  glass  of  whiskey  and  made  him  swear  not 
to  inform  against  them,  and  to  take  a  share  of  the  money  on  board. 

About  four.o'clock  in  the  morning  White  and  Stromer  came  into 
the  cabin.  White  asked  Stromer  whither  he  intended  to  take  the  ves- 
sel, and  Stromer  replied,  to  Norway.  White  said  it  would  be  better 
to  run  for  South  America,  but  Stromer  persisted  in  his  opinion,  saying 
he  new  the  coast  of  Norway,  having  traded  there  before.  He  said  he 
would  run  the  schooner  among  the  rocks,  and  smuggle  the  cargo 
ashore  without  being  suspected.  # 

After  this  they  went  on  deck,  and  at  nine  Onion  was  called.  The 
crew  then  brought  the  money  on  deck  and  divided  it  into  fourteen 
shares  at  first  measuring  it  in  their  hats,  and  when  the  Quantity  grew 
small  in  a  tin  cup.  Williams  offered  Onion  a  share,  wbicn  he  declined 
accepting,  but  Raineaux  said  if  he  did  not  take  it  he  should  be  treat- 
ed as  the  other  officers  had  been.  Samberson,  whom  they  had  resolv- 
ed to  spare,  also  took  his  portion,  as  well  as  Mr.  Yeizer's  trunk  and 
clothes. 

The  Spanish  cook  was  much  affected  by  what  bad  taken  place,  and 
lamented.  Peterson  and  Smith  spoke  of  having  thrown  tne  officers 
overboard..  They  said  the  mate  had  caught  by  a  certain  rope,  and 
that  they  had  been  obliged  to  cut  it  off.  The  said  rope  was  bloody, 
but  Frederick  explained  the  circumstance  by  saying  he  had  cut  his 
finger,  Rog,  who  among  the  crew  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Yankee 
boy,*'  danced  upon  the  deck,  exclaiming,  "  You  now  see  what  a  Yan- 
kee boy  can  do !'' 

On  the  passage  to  Norway,  Onion  heard  the  pirates  speak  of  the 
transactions  of  the  night  of  the  2l8t.  Peterson  said  the  captain  had 
caught  him  by  the  jacket,  and  had  nearly  drawn  him  overboard. 
Smith  said  the  captain  had  nearly  thrown  him  over  also,  and  had,  m 
fact,  got  him  half  over  the  railing.  Williams  said,  with  an  oath,  Aat 
he  would  never  sail  from  any  port  for  fourteen  dollars  a  month,  and 
that  if  he  lost  the  money  he  had  now  gained  he  would  get  more  in  the 
same  way.  He  also  said  ihat  he  had  agreed  with  Frederick,  and  shak- 
en hands  upon  it,  at  eight  in  the  evening  before  the  murders,  to  take 
the  vessel  or  jump  overboard.  Frederick  said  the  Plattsburg  was  ih^ 
fifth  vessel  he  had  assisted  to  take  in  the  same  manner. 

On  one  occasion  Williams  said,  that  when  they  were  throwing 
Captain  Hackett  overboard,  the  unfortunate  man  cried,  "  Wiliiams, 

don't  you  know  me  P*  and  was  answered,  "  Yes,  d n  you,  to  roy 

sorrow."  Williams  also  said,  that  in  a  former  quarrel  the  captain  had 
threatened  to  shoot  him,  and  he  owed  him  a  grudge.  He  added,  that 
he  had  been  thrice  sentenced  to  the  gallows ;  once  for  killing  a  man 
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\n  South  America,  and  once  for  hanging  a  woman.     His  other  crime 
he  did  not  specify. 

Onion  stated,  that  when  the  vessel  was  off  St.  Mary's  he  saw  Wil- 
liams drop  something  into  the  fire  which  barned  blue.  After  the  mur- 
der he  told  Onion  that  he  had  then  .intended  to  destroy  the  officers  by 
poisoning  their  coffee.  He  added,  that  the  crew  had  plotted  to  bind 
the  officers  and  put  them  on  shore  near  St.  Mary's,  and  that  he  had 
gone  with  a  cord  as  fac  as  the  caboose,  for  that  purpose.  But  as  the 
others  did  not  follow  him,  his  heart  failed,  and  he  gave  up  his  inten-* 
tion. 

After  the  2l8t,  Stromer  acted  as  master,  and  Williams  as  chief  mate. 
iThey  told  Onion  that  if  he  chose  he  might  still  be  second  mate,  and  he 
did  accordingly  act  as  such.  By  their  order  he  altered  the  owner's 
papers,  making  it  appear  that  the  Plattsburg  was  consigned  to  a  mer- 
chant in  Hamburg.  Williams  altered  the  log-book,  and  made  the  ves- 
sel bound  for  Bremen  ;  and  cut  out  all  the  leaves  that  had  been  writ- 
ten since  they  passed  Cape  Henry. 

White  assisted  the  others  to  work  the  vessel,  but  in  private  conver- 
sation with  Onion  he  protested  his  innocence,  and  said  he  would  nev- 
er do  a  murder  for  gain.  He  declared  that  he  was  afraid  to  resist ;  that 
at  one  time  he  had  an  inclination  to  inform,  but  did  not  dare  to  do  so. 

At  last  the  vessel  reached  a  port  in  Norway,  called  Cleveland,  where 
she  xemained  four  or  five  days.  The  last  day  Onion  remained,  he  sent 
his  ba^age  and  ill  gotten  spoil  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Copenha- 
gen, by  the  advice  of  Williams.  Williams  and  Samberson  also  went 
with  him  to  Copenhagen* 

While  the  pirates  were  at  Cleveland,  Onion  was  only  once  on  shore 
with  Williams,  t^^ho  watched  him  closely.  At  Copenhagen  the  case 
Was  different.  Onion  put  up  at  the  same  house  with  Williams,  and 
having  the  chief  mate's  papers  in  his  possession,  passed  by  the  name  of 
Yeizer.  It  seems  that  Williams  and  the  second  mate  became  inti- 
mate, for  they  bought  goods  in  company,  intending  to  trade  to  South 
America.  To  this  end  they  went  to  the  American  couiul  to  procure 
passports,  and  not  giving  a  clear  account  of  themselves,  were  arrested. 

This  was  the  substance  of  Onion's  story  :  in  telling  it,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  participated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  crew,  from  the  time 
the  officers  were  murdered.  He  excused  this  conduct,  by  saying  that 
he  was  moved  therfeto  by  fear  of  losing  his  own  life.  He  also  ac- 
knowledged, that  from  the  time  the  Plattsburg  made  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way till  the  hour  of  his  arrest,  he  was  constantly  intoxicated.  When 
the  reader  shall  have  seen  how  far  his  testimony  agreed  with  that  of  the 
black,  Samberson,  (whose  character  was  unimpeached,)  he  will  be 
better  able  to  judge  what  credit  should  be  given  to  such  a  person. 

According  to  Samberson,  after  the  quarrel  above  mentioned  between 

fimith  and  the  cluef  mate,  the  crew  plotted  to  take  the  vessel.     White 

was  privy  to  the  design,  but  made  no  disclosure  to  the  officers.  On  At 

fkight  of  the  murders^  Samberson  heard  Williams  calling  to  some  psr- 
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son  to  come  on  deck,  and  going  to  the  companion  way,  gaw  the  crev 
standing  round  the  top  of  it.  Smith  at  the  same  time  calling  him  by 
an  abusive  name,  bade  him  come  on  deck,  for  "  He  had  made  his  for- 
tune without  knowing  it." 

The  negro  went  up  some  steps,  when  he  was  seized  and  drawn  on 
deck  by  force.  He  was  then  commanded  to  go  forward,  and  went  as 
far  as  tlie  mainmast,  where  he  heard  the  pirates  calling  Mr.  Baynardon 
de«?k,  and  promised  not  to  hurt  him. 

Samberson  returned  aft,  and  saw  Mr.  Baynard  lying  on  his  back  un- 
der the  main  boom  on  the  starboard  side.  Williams  and  Rog  then 
seized  the  unhappy  gentleman  and  threw  him  overboard.  Samberson 
beard  him  scream  for  aid  in  the  water. 

The  black  next  went  forward,  and  found  the  cook  weeping.  He  ask- 
ed what  was  the  matter,  and  the  cook  said  he  did  not  know.  Williams 
seemed  to  have  assumed  the  command,  and  told  the  negro  that  he 
should  die  if  he  did  not  assist  to  work  the  schooner.  At  last  Samber* 
son  received  permission  to  go  below. 

He  found  Frederick  in  the  cabin  with  a  cocked  musket  in  his  hand, 
looking  for  Onion,  and  soon  after  heard  some  one  on  deck  propose  to 
hunt  the  second  mate  out.  White,  Peterson^  Raineaux,  Jonnson,  and 
Smith  came  down,  and  made  Onion  comtj  out  of  the  locker.  After 
the  consultation  before  mentioned,  touching  Onion's  life,  he  thanked 
Frederick  for  preserving  him.  The  pirates  then  gave  the  black  and 
the  second  mate  drink,  and  told  them  they  might  continue  to  act  in 
their  former  capacities. 

Two  days  after  the  murders,  Rog  capered  upon  the  deck,  declaring 
that  he  ^^struck  the  son  of  a  bitch  (meaning  Mr.  Baynard)  with  a  stone 
fai  a  stocking." 

The  other  particulars  related  by  Onion,  were  confirmed  by  Sam- 
berson, excepting  these :  Onion  when  he  received  his  share  of  the  mon* 
ey,  did  not  decline  it,  or  say  that  he  was  satisfied  with  his  bare  life. 
On  the  contrary,  he  said  it  was  a  handsome  sum,  and  that  he  had  not 
had  so  much  before  for  a  long  time. 

Before  the  vessel  reached  Norway,  Samberson  once  heard  Stroroer 
say  that  he  had  given  Williams  poison  to  put  in  the  oflScers'  coffee. 
Williams,  who  was  present,  said  he  did  put  it  in  but  it  was  not  strong 
enough.  In  fact,  the  officers  had  complained  of  the  coffee,  and 
taken  physic  after  drinking  it;  but  their  suspicions  fell  on  Sam* 
berson. 

When  the  vessel  made  the  coast  of  Norway,  the  pirates  took  twa 
fishermen  on  board  as  pilots,  and  Stromer  desired  them  to  take  her  in- 
to some  port  where  there  was  no  consul.  The  fishermen  said  they 
would  take  her  to  Mandahl.  The  custom  hoase  officers  came  off,  and 
put  a  quarantine  fi^rg  on  board.  Samberson  went  to  the  consuPs  bouse 
to  inform  that  officer  what  had  happened,  but  finding  some  of  the 
erew  there,  was  afraid  to  do  so.  It  appears  that  Samberson  mistook 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  PlatisbuiY  was  deserted^  as  he  calls 
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it  Mandahl ;    whereas  all  others  concerned  call  it  Cleveland,  arid  say 
that  it  was  near  Mandahl. 

On  their  arrival  at  Copenhagen,  Samberson  went  to  the  same  board- 
ing house  with  Williams  and  Onion,  but  was  not  suffered  by  them  to 
stay  there ;  a  black,  it  seems,  was  not  fit  company  for  such  worthy 
persons. 

Soon  after,  Samberson  saw  Iio<r  in  the  street,  but  'the  latter  did  not 
speak  to  him.  He  held  down  his  hc^d  in  the  manner  of  a  person 
ashamed,  and  passed  on. 

A  fortnight  from  his  arrival  in  Copenhagen,  Samberson  was  sum- 
moned before  the  commissary  of  police  and  examined.  He  then  dis- 
closed all  the  transactions  on  board  the  Plattsburg,and  Williams, Onion, 
tind  Rog  were  apprehended.  It  seems  the  commissary  of  police  had 
heard  that  an  American  vessel  had  been  deserted  by  her  crew  at  a 
port  in  Norway. 

In  all  his  story  there  is  but  one  circumstance  which,  in  our  opinion, 
ought  to  create  a  doubt  of  Samberson's  truth.  He  was  anxious  at 
Cleveland  to  have  informed  against  the  pirates,  but  at  Copenhagen 
neglected  to  do  so.  He  said,  in  explanation  of  this,  that  at  Cleveland 
^U  the  crew  might  have  been  arrested  at  once,  but  at  Copenhagen 
they  were  scattered  about ;  and  he  did  not  care  to  inform  against  them 
there,  because  Williams  and  Onion  had  sworn  to  kill  whosoever  should 
open  his  lips  about  the  matter. 

After  their  apprehension,  Onion  and  S.imberson  were  confined  sep- 
arately, for  two  months.       Then  being  put  into  the  same  room,  they  ' 
fought,  and  were  again  separated.       However,  they  could  conv^brsc 
from  the  windows  of  their  respective  cells. 

When  the  Plattsburg  arrived  at  Cleveland,  Francis  Frederick  car* 
Tied  his  effects  to*  the  house  of  the  pilot,  who  had  brought  the  veissel 
in.  He  then  took  passage  for  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  and  thence  Xp 
Fort  William.  After  this  he  returned  to  Norway,  and  went  to  Man* 
dahl,  where  he  was  apprehended  by  the  police.  He  was  put  in  irons, 
and  the  next  day  carried  to  Christiansand  and  put  in  prison.  Five 
days  after  he  was  examined,  but  pretended  to  understand  nothing.- 
He  however  confessed  to  divers  persons  how  and  where  he  had  dis- 
posed of  certain  portions  of  his  plunder,  and  was  then  sent  back  to 
prison  and  stripped.  Thence  he  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  in  irons,  and 
was  fourteen  days  on  the  passage.  All  this  time  he  was  chained  to  an 
anchor,  without  a  covering,  so  that  his  feet  were  frozen. 

Peterson,  after  landing  at  Cleveland,  went  to  his  father's  house  in 
Gottenburg,  and  there  remained  till  he  was  seized  by  the  American 
consul.  Whert  asked  how  he  got  his  money,  he  said  he  had  it  from 
Stromer  and  Williams,  but  denied  all  knowle(l?:e  of  the  mqrdcrs.  The 
next  day  he  was  accommodated  with  a  suit  of  tetters,  weighing  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty.fivft  pounds^  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  kept  there- 
in thirty-six  days  on  bread  and  water.  Then  falling  sick,  his  fetters 
were  taken  off.      Hia  malady  continued  three  monthsi  and  was  9uq1i 
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that  the  physicians  gave  him  ove^ ;  yet  he  recovered,  and  was  carried 
before  a  court  for  trial. 

Nothing  appearing  against  him,  he  was  acquitted,  yet  he  was  de- 
tained in  irons  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  known.  He  was  then 
sent  to  Copenhagen.  What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  crew  of  the 
Plattsburg  is  not  known. 

The  owner  of  the  Plattsburg,  after  her  departure  from  Baltimore^ 
heard  no  more  of  her  till  he  received  a  letter  from  the  A  merican  con- 
sul at  Christiansand.  He  then  sent  a  Mr.  De  La  Roche  in  quest  of 
her.  This  gentleman  found  the  vessel  in  good  order  at  Christiansand. 
The  crimes  perpetrated  on  board  the  Plattsburg  became  the  subject 
of  a  memorial  addressed  by  her  owner  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  case  was  deemed  sufficiently  important  by  that  func- 
tionary, to  be  made  a  national  concern.  Accordingly  the  sloop  of  war 
Hornet  was  desp'titched  to  Copenhagen  to  bring  the  criminals  ta 
America. 

John  Williams,  John  P.  Rog,  Francis  Frederick,  Miles  Peterson^ 
attd  Nathaniel  White  were  arraigned  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  held  in  Boston  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1818,  for 
the  murder  of  Thomas  Baynard.  They  severally  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  the  indictment. 

The  only  witnesses  witji  regard  to  the  actual  fact  imputed,  wer^ 
Onion  and  Samberson,  the  substance  of  whose  evidence  has  been  giv- 
en already.  They  were  found  guilty  one  and  all,  and  senteneed  to  be 
hanged. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Onion^  instead  of  being  an  aecoroplice  in  the 
murders  committed  on  board  the  Plattsburg,  was  marked  out  for  one 
of  the  victims.  The  part  he  took  in  the  piracy  was  such  as  any  inno- 
cent man  might  have  taken,  under  the  fear  of  immediate  death,  and 
would  not  at  all  diminish  his  credibility,  had  he  given  information 
•  against  the  criminals  on  the  first  opportunity,  When  he  was  at  Copen- 
hagen with  Williams  and  Rog,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  population,  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  them  ;  on  the  contrary  they  were  in  his  pow- 
er. As  he  was  liable  to  answer  tu  a  charge  of  piracy,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  he  would  have  hastened  to  clear  himself  from  impnta- 
tion,  by  giving  up  the  oflFenders  to  justice.  He  did  not  do  so,  but  was 
content  to  iiso  his  share  of  the  plunder  in  a  mercantile  partnership  with 
Williams  ;  whence  we  infer,  that  he  was  corrupted  by  the  sudden  ac- 
quisition of  wealth.  Therefore,  we  shouid  give  credit  to  his  testimo- 
ny as  far  as  it  was  corroborated  by  that  of  Samberson,  but  ilo  further. 
After  his  condemnation,  Williams  gave  this  account  of  the  affair. 

When  the  vessel  left  Cape  Henry,  Mr,  Yeizer  informed  the  crew, 
that  if  they  behaved  well  they  should  be  well  treated,  but  if  he  heard 
any  grumbling  he  would  tie  up  the  first  man  and  flog  him  severely. 
To  this  Williams  replied,  that  he  bad  never  heard  such  language  from 
any  officer  of  any  vessel  before,  and  that  it  would  not  be  good  for  the 
health  of  any  officer  to  flog  him.    The  chief  mate  told  him  to  go  for- 
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ward  or  he  would  begin  then,  and  WilliamB  answered  that  he  might 
begin  as  soon  as  be  pleased. 

On  the  7th  of  the  month  Williams  heard  the  crew  talking  about 
throwing  the  officers  overboard,  and  then,  walking  the  deck  with 
Daniel  Went,  advised  that  person  to  refuse  to  engage  in  the  plot,  say- 
ing that  he  would  have  ^nothing  to  do  with  it  himself.  He  said,  be- 
side, that  he  had  a  mind  to  inform  the  captain  of  the  conspiracy,  but 
Went  advised  him  not  to  think  of  it,  as  the  crew  would  not  scruple  to 
kill  him  if  they  knew  him  to  be  the  informer. 

That  very  evening,  Stromer  and  Stacy  told  him  they  were  resolved 
to  bear  ill  usage  no  longer,  and  asked  him  to  assist  them  to  take  the 
yessel  from  the  officers.  They  called  the  officers  a  set  of  rascals,  and 
added  that  they  would  throw  them  into  the  sea.  Williams  replied 
that  he  would  never  kill  a  man  in  cold  blood,  upon  which  Stromer 
ealled  him  a  coward.  Williams  rejoined  that  he  was  no  coward^  but 
as  good  a  man  as  any  in  the  vessel. 

The  next  day  Stromer,  Stacy,  and- Smith  told  Willians  they  intend- 
ed to  seize  the  officers  while  they  would  be  taking  an  observation, 
bind  them,  and  set  them  adrift  in  a  boat  with  provisions  and  water^ 
near  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  They  then  meant  to  steer  for  Nor- 
way. Stromer  produced  maps,  books,  instruments,  and  papers  to 
prove  that  he  had  commanded  vessels  during  a  period  of  nine  years, 
jBeing  in  drink  and  angry  at  the  usage  he  had  received,  Williams 
ag^ed  to  assist,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  design,  was  about  to  lay 
hands  on  the  captain,  when,  looking  behind  him,  he  perceived  that  the 
others  hung  back.  He  then  upbraided  Stromer  with  cowardice  and 
threatened  to  beat  him, 

On  the  fifteenth,  Stromer  told  Williams  he  was  determined  to  takQ 
the  vessel  that  night,   and  put  the  officers  on  shore  at  St.  Mary V 
Williams  was  angry  at  this,  shook  his  fist  at  Stromer,  and  threatened  • 
to  chastise  hiip  if  he  said  another  word  on  the  subjec.t,  or  that  he  would 
inform  the  captain^ 

On  the  twenty-second,  all  the  crew  except  the  cook  and  Samber-^ 
son  agreed  to  take  the  vessel  and  kill  the  officers.  White,  indeed,  di4 
not  agree  to  take  part  with  them,  but  said  he  would  keep  the  secret 
and  help  to  work  the  vessel.  It  was  agreed  that  some  one  on  the  bow 
should  cry  "  A  sail  T*  and  Williams  was  to  stand  by  the  foremast  and 
repeat  the  call.  By  this  the  officers  were  to  be  enticed  forward, 
Rog  was  to  attack  the  chief  mate,  and  if  he  came  by  the  worse,  Fre- 
derick was  to  knock  Rog  down.  This  was  because  they  did  not 
place  much  confidence  in  the  Dane. 

At  the  appointed  time  Peterson  gave  the  signal,  and  Williams  re- 
peated it.  Both  the  mates  went  forward.  Mr.  Yeizer  was  thrown 
overboard  by  Frederick  and  Rog,  and  as  he  caught  by  a  rope,  it  was 
cut  by  Stromer.  Onion  was  struck  down  with  an  axe  as  nefore  re- 
lated, and  Williams  Imd  hands  on  him. 
Seeing  the  Captain  come  on  deck,  WiUiami  left  Onion  and  struck 
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him  "On  the  breast.  Mr.  Hackett  asked  what  was  the  matter,  when 
Smith  struck  him  with  a  handspike.  He  fell  across  the  railing,  and 
Smith  Johnson  immediately  threw  him  over.  Williams  said,  further, 
that  had  he  not  lost  the  axehelve  it  was  his  intention  to  have  beaten 
the  Captain  with  it. 

He  eould  not  say  who  killed  Mr.  Baynard,  but  was  sure  that 
Stromer  had  a  stocking  with  a  stone  in  it  for  a  weapon.  This,  and 
handspikes,  were  the  only  weapons  used.  All  tfie  crew  were  sober, 
and  Frederick  was  the  most  violent  among  them.  He  said  that  he 
could  not  sleep  that  night  for  thinking  of  the  money,  and  seemed  to 
view  the  slaughter  of  a  human  being  as  a  very  trivial  matter.  When 
Onion  was  found,  his  life  was  spared  by  Stromer,  at  the  intercession 
of  Williams.  He  had  taken  a  bottle  of  whiskey  with  him  into  the 
locker  where  he  was  concealed.  As  he  was  intoxicated,  Williams 
told  him  to  go  below  and  sleep,  promising  to  call  him  when  he  should 
be  wanted. 

In  the  morning,  Stromer,  Williams  and  Onion  breakfasted  together, 
end  Samberson  waited  on  them.  Onion  asked  if  Stromer  knew  how 
much  money  was  on  board,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  said 
he  did.  f  He  moreover  asked  Stromer  why  he  did  not  let  him  know 
his  intention  to  capture  the  schooner,  saying  that  he  would  have  as- 
sisted with  all  his  heart.  He  added,  that  the  Captain  and  first  mate 
had  used  him  ill,  and  were  rightly  served,  and  proposed,  if  he  might 
have  some  hands  to  assist  him,  to  get  up  the  money.  Onion  did  ac- 
cordingly get  the  money  and  broke  open  the  boxes  With  an  axe. 

At  dinner,  Stromer  said  that  he  had  brought  some  poison  for  the 
officers,  from  Baltimore,  and  had  put  some  into  their  coffee,  but  it  had 
had  no  effect.  He  asked  Williams  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
Captain  Hackett  before,  who  replied,  "  Yes,  to  my  sorrow." 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  log-book  should  be  altered,  and  Onion 
instructed  Williams  how  to  do  it.  Stromer  took  the  name  of  Hack- 
ett, and  Williams  that  of  Yeizer,  but  after  eight  days  Williams  resum- 
ed his  own,  and  Onion  took  the  chief  mate's  papers  and  name.  The 
vessel's  papers  were. then  altered. 

On  their  arrival  in  Norway  the  men  went  on  shore  as  they  pleased, 
but  Williams  remained  on  board.  He  received  a  letter  from  Stromer, 
informing  him  that  Gascar,  the  American  consul,  had  agreed  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  coffee,  which  was  to  be  smuggled  on  shore.  Accor- 
dingly they  made  the  custom  house  ofllcer  drunk,  and  got  out  fifty-six 
bags,  Onion  assisting.  The  next  day  a  vessel  came  along  side,  with  a 
letter  from  Stromer,  and  took  three  hundred  bags  more.  Thus  mW- 
ters  went  on  till  the  twenty-third  of  August,  when  a  police  officer 
came  on  board,  took  possession,  and  warped  the  vessel  to  Mandahl. 
Fearing  detection,  Williams  and  Onion  took  passage  for  Copenhagen 
as  before  related.  Such  was -the  story  of  Williams.  That  of  Freder- 
Jck  was  as  follows :  • 

lit  agreed  with  Onion  as  far  as  relates  to  tht  quarrel  between 
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Teizer  and  Smith,  but  solemnly  declared  himself  ignorant  of  any  pre- 
concerted  plan  to  commit  piracy  or  murder,  and  guiltless  of  the  blood 
of  all  and  each  of  the  officers.  He  acknowledged,  however,  that  he 
had  often  seen  Stromer,  Williams  and  others  in  close  conversation, 
which  they  always  discontinued  when  he  approached. 

As  to  the  proceedings  of  the  fatal  night,  he  said,  ihat  being  relieved 
from  his  watch,  he  had  just  gone  below  with  White,  when  he  heard  a. 
noise  on  deck,  and  the  voice  of  Yeizer,  crying  "  Murder."  He  ran 
cn  deck  with  White,  and  received  a  blow  on  his  hand  that  drew 
blood.  He  then  saw  Mr.  Yeizer  thrown  overboard  by  Smith  and 
others,  whose  persons  he  could  not  positively  distinguish.  Captpin 
Hackett  then  came  on  deck,  and  was  immediately  thrown  into  the  sea 
by  Williams,  Stromer,  and  Raineaux.  The  supercargo  next  came  up 
and  was  likewise  thrown  over.  He  heard  both  the  captain  and  mate 
cry  murdei,  in  the  water. 

He  then  ran  into  the  cabin  and  took  up  a  musket  to  defend  himself. 
Williams  and  Stromer  entered,  and  asked  what  he  meant  to  do  wit& 
the  gun.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  They  then  asked  for  Onion, 
and  he  said  he  thought  he  was  in  the  locker.  Onion  was  called  out, 
and  he,  Frederick,  observed  that  he  was  a  very  good  man,  though 
tipsy.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  Onion  got  up  the  money,  broke 
the  boxes,  and  it  was  divided.     Frederick  received  his  share. 

Arriving  oq  the  coast  of  Norway,  Rog  advised  to  malce  the  vessel 
appear  as  if  in  distress.  Accordingly  the  main  boom  was  carried 
away,  and  the  top-mast  studding-sail  halliards  were  brought  on  deck^ 

Rog's  story  agreed  with  that  of  Williams  up  to  the  time  of  the  pira- 
cy. He  said  that  though  he  heard  a  noise  on  deck,  he  remainea  be-* 
low  till  four  in  the  morning.  Then,  going  on  deck,  he  was  told  by 
Stromer,  that  he,  Stromer,  was  captain.  Stromer  asked,  too,  if  he 
would  continue  to  do  his  duty  as  before,  and  respect  him  as  master, 
Williams  as  first,  and  Onion  as  second  mate.  He  assented,  and  asked 
where  Captain  Hackett  was,  and  was  answered  that  it  was  none  of 
his  business.  He  agreed  with  Williams  respecjfing  the  conduct  of 
Onion. 

The  other  parts  of  his  story  agreed  with  the  others  in  all  points, 
excepting  that  he  added,  that  when  he  and  Peterson  were  ordered  by 
Onion  to  assist  in  getting  coffee  out  of  the  vessel,  they  refused  to  obey. 

Peterson  stated,  that  the  day  before  the  piracy  he  saw  Stromer  and 
Stacy  in  conversation,  and  heard  them  say  the  crew  were  a  cowardly 
set.  He  also  saw  them  throw  three  handspikes  into  the  forecastle, 
for  what  purpose  he  knew  not.  At  midnight,  Stromer  and  Williams 
called  him  from  the  forecastle,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not 
come  on  deck.  They  said,  too,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  crew  had 
agreed  to  come.  Fifteen  minutes  after,  Williams  cried  **  A  sail,**  and 
Mr.  Yeizer  ran  forward  to  ask  where.  .  Stromer  and  WflUams  cried 
*^  Strike,'*  and  Johnson  and  Raineaux  instantly  threw  him  overboard. 
He  caught  the  gib  boom  guy,  exclaiming,  ^' Lord  bare  mercy  and 
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save  me  !**  <*  Yes,  you  rascal,  I  wiiy*  said  Frederick,  and  cut  the 
guy.  At  the  next  moment  Captadn  Hackett  came  forward,  and  Wil« 
Uams  and  Smith  treated  him  as  the  mate  had  been  treated.  After  thifi» 
Stromer  asked  him  if  he  would  do  his  duty,  and  he  assented. 

The  rest  of  Peterson's  tale  was  in  substance  the  same  as  that  of 
Williams. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  no  man  ever  persists  in  a  false^^ 
hood  to  his  last  hour.  How  false  this  idea  is  maybe  seen  in  this  case. 
Not  one  of  these  villains  agreed  with  another,  or  with  the  witnesses, 
yet  each  persisted  in  his  story  to  the  moment  the  halter  was  adjusted 
to  his  neck. 

The  convicts  were  visited  in  Prison  by  Bishop  Chcverus  and  others 
of  the  Catholic  clergy.  They  all  expressed  contrition  for  their  offen- 
ces.    Rog  and  Peterson  embraced  the  Catholic  faith. 

When  they  were  thrown  from  the  gallows,  Peterson's  halter  broke, 
and  he  came  to  the  earth,  but  was  immediately  led  up  the  ladder  again* 
Many  pitied  his  case,  thinking  his  youth  and  inexperience  ought  to 
have  saved  his  hfe,  or  at  least  procured  a  mitigation  of  his  punishment 
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ROBBER. 

'The  adventures  of  this  reprobate  alone  would  suffice  to  fill  a  con- 
siderable volume,  if  detailed  at  length  ;  wherefore  we  shall  only  give 
an  abridgment  of  his  history.  His  exploits  have  an  interest  which  is 
rarely  found  in  the  deeds  of  malefactors.  Stories  less  remarkable 
than  this  have  been  wrought  into  romances.  But  the  plan  of  our 
work  does  not  suffer  us  to  indulge  in  general  reflections. 

Michael  Martin  was  born  near  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  and  was  the 
cadet  of  his  father's  family.  His  father,  a  Roman  Catholic  farmer, 
took  particular  pains  to  instruct  his  children  in  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity. Unhappily,  in  the  case  of  his  youngest  son,  the  seed  was 
sown  in  an  ungrateful  soil. 

Our  hero  was  remarkable  at  school  for  his  inattention  to  study.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  his  uncle,  a  brewer, 
and  might  have  become  a  respectable  man,  had  not  his  vicious  pro- 
pensities completely  gained  the  mastery  over  him.  Being  chastised 
for  some  offence,  he  deserted  and  returned  to  his  father's  house.  As 
neither  threats  nor  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  return,  his  parent 
iconsented  that  he  snould  stay  at  home,  on  condition  that  he  would  go 
to  school  and  behave  well.  Michael  promised ;  but  with  him,  prom- 
ises were  like  pie  crust — ^made  to  be  broken.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
lie  joined  the  association  of  United  Irishmen,  but  kept  what  he  had 
done  a  secret  from  his  family. 

Nevertheless,  his  father  suspected  him ;  and  toJ)rcvent  his  frequent- 
ing such  company,  used  at  night  to  lock  him  up  in  his  chamber.  The 
precaution  was  vain ;  a  rope  sufficed  to  make  it  so,  and  Michael  night- 
ly galloped  one  of  his  father's  horses  to  some  meeting  of  the  Ribbon 
Men,  wnere  the  time  was  spent  in  discussing  the  grievances  of  the 
)and.  Nor  was  this  the  worst ;  at  such  meetings  the  United  Irishmen 
were  drilled  to  the  use  of  pike  and  musket,  and  when  the  better  sort 
were  gone,  the  rest  caroused  till  morning.  The  perpetration  of  crime 
was  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the  association,  but  many  of  the  broth- 
erhood were  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  their  intercourse  engen- 
defed  robbery  and  o^er  malefactions.  In  such  company,  Michael 
Martin's  vicious  propensities  gathered  strength. 

About  six  months  after  he  joined  the  society,  his  father  discovered 
the  connexion  and  chastised  him  severely.  For  this  he  resolved  to 
fly^  from  the  paternal  roof,  never  to  return.  That  he  might  not  de- 
part unavenged  or  ill-provided,  he  used  a  pick-lock,  which  had  been 
made  for  him  by  a  disnonest  smith,  to  open  a  trunk  wherein  his  father 
kept  his  money.  He  had  taken  small  sums  therefrom  before,  without 
51 
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discovery  ;  now,  he  only  purloined  five  guineas,  fearing  to  be  pursued' 
if  he  took  more.  .With  this  sum  he  found  his  way  to  Dublin,  where 
he  called  upon  a  Mr.  O'Hanlan,  his  maternal  uncle.  He  said  to  this 
person,  that  having  been  cruelly  beaten  by  his  father,  he  had  ccnie 
abroad  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  would  gladly  undertake  any  honest  em- 
ployment. Mr.  (yHanlan  knew  his  character,  and  refused  to  believe 
his  story.  He  said  he  doubted  not  that  our  hero  had  been  very  prop- 
erly treated,  and  commanded  him  to  begone.  Michael  did  not  obey 
without  bestowing  many  abusive  epithets  on  his  uncle. 

He  had  the  good  fortune,  a  few  days  after,  to  meet  a  cousin  who 
held  the  respectable  station  of  chief  clerk  and  cashier  to  an  extenave 
brewery  and  distillery.  This  man  at  first  gave  him  no  better  recep- 
tion than  his  uncle  had  done,  and  urged  him  to  return  to  has  father. 
Some  days  elapsed,  and  Martin  again  meeting  his  cousin,  professed 
repentance  and  promised  reformation.  On  this  the  clerk  consented 
to  receive  him  i»to  the  brewery,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  the  trade^ 
The  fWst  day  he  was  bidden  to  pump  a  quantity  of  spirits  from  one 
vat  into  another.  Instead  of  obeying  his  orders  he  pumped  the  liquor 
into  the  cellar,  in  such  wise  that  a  great  deal  was  lost,  and  the  build- 
ing had  well  nigh  been  burned,  for  the  whiskey  flowed  round  the  fur-* 
naces.  Howbeit,  his  cousin  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  the  mischief 
was  accidental,  that  he  made  good  the  loss  from  his  own  purse,  rather 
than  our  hero  should  be  discharged. 

This  kindness  made  some  impression  on  the  vicious  youth,  and  for 
a  year  he  was  honest  and  industrious.  But  after  this  he  became  in- 
timate with  a  gang  of  dissolute  fellows,  and  spent  his  leisure  hours 
with  them,  in  the  company  of  bad  women  and  villains  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 

Before  his  vicious  courses  were  discovered,  he  gained  iast  on  the 
confidence  of  his  kind  cousin^  who  employed  him  to  make  fires  in  the 
room  where  the  money  of  the  establishment  was  kept,  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  other  workmen.  The  trust  was  ill  requited,  and  Mi- 
chael was  unable  to  withstand  the  temptation.  At  first  he  only  ab- 
stracted a  few  shillings  at  a  time,  but  finding  they  were  not  missed  he 
adventured  more  boldly,  and  took  away  twenty-four  guineas  at  once^ 
When  this  sum  was  gone  he  stole  thirty  guineas,  which  was  immedi- 
ately missed  by  Ws  cousin. 

The  clerk  offered  Michael  four  guineas  if  he  would  restore  the  rest, 
but  instead  of  complying,^ the  thief  affected  huge  indignation  at  the 
charge.  His  cousm  then  sent  for  an  officer  to  arrest  him,  but  Mar- 
tin put  on  such  an  appearance  of  innocence  that  he  was  finally  or* 
dered  to  return  to  his  work,  and  no  more  was  said  of  the  matter. 

Nevertheless,  the  suspicions  of  his  cousin  were  not  entirely  effaced^ 
for  he  did  not  treat  Martin  so  kindly  as  before,  nor  suffer  him  to  have 
access  to  his  apartments.  Michael  behaved  with  the  utmost  proprie- 
ty for  two  whole  months  after,  because  he  feared  the  clerk  had  set 
spies  to  watch  his  motions. 
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At  this  time  Love  stepped  in  to  break  the  monotony  of  Martin'A 
life,  and  he  engaged  himself  to  three  girls  at  once,  without  the  least 
intention  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  either.  One  of  them  was  a  servant 
of  the  mayor  of  the  city.  This  girl  discovered  his  treachery  and  laid 
a  plan  of  revenge. 

She  sent  a  letter  inviting  him  to  visit  her  at  midnight,  at  her  window, 
from  which  a  rope  was  to  depend,  fastened  to  a  bell  within.  He  was 
to  pull  this  rope  to  apprize  her  of  his  coming.  In  fact,  the  line  was 
tiea  to  the  covering  of  the  mayor^s  bed.  When  Martin  pulled,  he 
drew  a  parcel  of  bed-clothes  out  of  the  window,  to  his  infinite  aston- 
ishment. While  he  was  pondering,  the  mayor  put  his  head  out  of  the 
casement,  and  ciied  "  Thieves  !**  Martin  ran  to  the  brewery,  pur- 
sued by  the  riiayor's  servants,  one  of  whom  fired  a  gun  at  hkn  wnile 
he  was  climbing  into  a  window.  The  ball  struck  close  to  him,  but 
he  got  in  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  day  the  posse  camUatus  arrived, 
and  an  examination  of  the  workmen  took  place.  Martin  put  on  a 
grave  face,  and  escaped  all  suspicion. 

Martin  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  his  inamorata  for  this  stratagem. 
Accordingly,  when,  that  very  afternoon,  he  met  her  in  the  street,  he 
treated  her  affectionately,  and  said  he  had  mistaken  the  place  where 
he  should  have  gone.  In  about  a  week  he  invited  her  to  a  dance,  but 
she  said  she  could  not  leave  the  house,  unless  secretly,  after  the  fami- 
ly should  have  retired  to  rest.  Martin  offered  to  come  to  the  garden 
for  her  with  a  ladder,  by  the  aid  of  which  she  might  surmount  the 
wall.  She  consented,  and  at  the  appointed  time  appeared,  dressed  in 
all  her  finery.  On  enquiring  for  the  ladder,  Martin  said  he  had  been 
unable  to  get  one,  but  proposed  that  she  should  escape  through  the 
brewery  ware-house,  which  adjoined  the  garden.  To  this  end  he  of- 
fered to  climb  first  to  a  window  himself,  and  then  draw  her  up  after 
him  with  a  rope.  With  much  entreaty  she  suffered  herself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  Martin  immediately  put  his  plan  in  execution.  He  en- 
tered, lowered  the  rope,  and  she  tied  it  under  her  arms.-  When  he 
had  raised  her  half  way  from  the  ground,  he  made  it  fast  and  went  off 
to  the  ball,  where  he  danced  all  night  with  one  of  her  rivals. 

The  girl  was  found  next  morning  hanging,  insensible,  where  he  had 
left  her.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  for  the  perpjetrator  of  this  bru- 
tality, and  Mai  tin,  finding  that  the  business  was  likely  to  be  serious, 
left  the  city,  though  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  his  j3ocket,  and  repaired  to 
his  father's  house.  His  parent  received  him,  after  his  absence  of  two 
years,  with  great  joy.  Martin  answered  all  enquiries  by  saying  that 
he  was  come  merely  on  a  short  visit,  and  meant  to  return  to  Dublin.* 
For  several  weeks  he  so  comported  himself  that  his  friends  believed 
him  really  reformed.  He  was  induced  to  remain  at  home  longer  than 
he  intended,  by  the  hope  of  inheriting  a  part  of  the  property  of  a  rich 
and  infirm  uncle.  However,  his  relative  died  and  left  all  his  substance 
to  our  hero's  brethren.  Michael  was  so  enraged  at  this,  that  he  refuse4 
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to  attend  the  funeral,  and  left  his  father's  house  to  pass  the  time  ia  bis 
old  places-  of  resort,  where  he  staid  till  his  credk  was  exhausted. 

Ilis  father  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  return,  but  his  entreaties 
were  repaid  with  insult.  His  brother  succeeded  better-rby  promis- 
ing to  pay  all  his  tavern  bills,  he  brought  Martin  back.  He  was  kixid- 
ly  received,  and  made  many  promises  of  amendment,  which  he  kept-^ — 
three  weeks,  Heathen  visited  a  company  of  profligate  persons,  the  re-^ 
lation  of  whose  desperate  violations  of  the  laws,  inspired  Urn  with  au 
ambition  to  ec[ual,  or  perhaps  excel  them  in  dexterity  and  villainy. 
Before  long,  his  friends  were  convinced  that  if  he  could  he  would  not 
become  an  honest  man. 

His  father  was  now  so  well  aware  of  his  depravity,  that  he  dared 
not  keep  his  money  at  home ;  but  the  dutiful  son  indemnified  himself 
for  the  want  of  opportunity  to  purloin  cash  by  stealing  the  live  stock 
of  the  farm«  wfaicn  he  sold  at  low  rates.  In  a  short  time  his  condition 
was  little  better  than  that  of  an  outlaw,  for  no  honest  man  in  the 
neighborhood  would  have  any  communication  with  ^im.  He  begao^ 
too,  to  be  intemperate,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  committed 'any  very 
enormous  crime.  Perhaps  a  judicious  coui;pe  on  the  part  of  lus  fam- 
ily, might  have  reclaimed  him  even  then ;  but  their  treatment  was  as 
ill  advised  as  might  be.  Sometimes  he  met  with  excessive  kindness, 
and  sometimes  extreme  severity.  Whether  he  might  have  reformed 
or  not,  however,  is  no  bu^ness  of  ours.  He  found  himself  so  uncom* 
fortable  that  he  resolved  to  leave  his  home  as  soon  as  any  feasible  way 
of  living  should  present  itself. 

One  night  he  remained  in  the  bar  of  an  inn  till  all  the  company  had 
retired,  save  two  men,  who  invited  him  to  drink  with  them.  One  of 
these  called  himself  John  Doherty.  He  was  a  fine  looking,  middle 
aged  man,  over  six  feet  high,  with  a  strongly  expressive  countenance, 
and  black  eyes.  He  wore  the  dress  and  spoke  tne  language  of  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  high  church.  He  asked  our  hero  many  questions  touch- 
ipg  himself,  his  connexions,.and  business.  He  asked  if  he  had  not 
absconded  from  Dublin,  if  he  were  not  fond  of  spending  money,  and 
if  he  were  very  scrupulous  concerning  the  means  by  which  it  miehi 
be  obtained.  Martin  was  not  surprised  at  seeing  the  man  drink,  mr 
he  knew  that  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Irish  cleigy,  nor  at  hear- 
ing him  speak  in  such  a  manner,  knowing  that  many  of  the  Protest- 
ant priests  acted  as  spies  upon  the  affairs  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

Mr,  Doherty  urged  our  hero,  himself  nothing  loth,  to  drink,  and 
presently  threw  off  his  priestly  disguise,  talking  much  about  robbery 
and  religion.  Martin  tried  him  with  the  secret  cdgns  of  die  Umted 
Irishmen,  but  he  did  not,  or  would  not  understand  them.  In  the 
morning  the  mysterious  stranger  mounted  a  high  blooded  horse,  but 
before  he  started,  called  Martin  to  his  side,  and  asked  which  way  he 
meant  to  journey.  Being  informed,  he  sidd  he  was  going  the  same  road 
and  should  be  happy  to  travel  in  company.     If  Martin  should  be  tired 
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whh  wa^ng  he  might  take  his  horse.  So  they  travelled  together  till 
thej  arrived  at  a  tavern,  which  our  hero  entered  at  the  pressing  soUr 
citation  of  Mr.  Doherty.  Here  they  passed  the  day,  in  the  cdurse  of 
which  the  stranger,  by  dint  of  questioning,  learned  that  his  fellow  trav- 
eller was  very  agile,  and  a  fleet  runner.  They  ran  a  race,  one  against 
the  other,  and  Martin  then  exhibited  his  skill  in  horsemanship.  ^In  the 
evening,  the  stranger  ordered  liquors  and  other  refreshments,  into  a 
private  apartment,  whither  the  new  acquaintances  retired. 

Here  Mr.  Doherty  presently  convinced  our  hero  that  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  witn  his  feelings,  history,  situation,  and  prospects. 
After  this  exordium,  the  stranger  announced  himself  as  Captain  Thun- 
derbolt, a  notorious  highwayman,  whose  desperate  feats  had  made  him 
the  terror  of  the   south  of  jfreland.     At  the  moment  he  spoke  th^re 
was  a  large  reward  offered  for  his  head.     Martin  was  something  apr 
palled  at  finding  himself  in  such  company,  and  would  have  left  the 
room,  but  the  robber  told  him  he  must  stay,  as  he  could  not  bear  to 
part  with  so  "  clever  a  fellow."     This  sentiment  he  supported  by  pro- 
ducing and  cocking  a  pistoL     They  sat  down  again,  and  Mr.  Thun- 
derbolt related  his  exploits,  urged  Martin  to  drink,  and  offered  him  his 
Eurse,  from  which  the  latter  woiild   take  only  six  guineas.     In  short, 
e  found  the  way  to  our  hero's  heart. 
At  midnight  a  great  uproar  was  heard  below,  and  Captain  Thunder- 
bolt opened  the  shutters  to  learn  the  cause  of  it     He  found  that  a 
party  of  dragop^s  had  arrived,  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  heard  his  nam^ 
pronounced  in  the  room  immediately  beneat]^.     He  then  named;  a^ 
place  where  he  would  meet  Martin,  and  escaped  through  the  window.' 
Scarcely  had  he  departed  when  a  knockbg  was  heard  at  the  door  of. 
'.he  room,  and  several  voices  demanded  admission.     Martb,  in  order 
^  *o  give  his  new  friend  time  to  escape,  kept  them  out  some  minutes,^ 
tositively  swearing  that  Thunderbolt  was  not  within.     At  last  the  soU 
ders  forced  the  door^  seized  Michael,  and  carried  him  ()own  stairs,  ai^ 
ai  accomplice.     He  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  robber,   and  as  the 
piblican  nappened,   luckily,  to  know  his  family,  he  was  liberated. 
Fiiding  themselves  disappointed,  the  dragoons  rode  off,  and  Martui 
imnediately  proceeded  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.     He  found  Doher- 
ty tlere ;  and  took  him  to  his  father's  bam,  where  he  told  him  he  had 
bettei  sleep,  and  depart  early  in  the  morning  before  any  of  the  famil]^ 
shouKbe  stirring.     Then,  having  appointed  another  place  of  meeting^ 
our  heb  went  to  bed.  ^  ' 

At  nipn  the  next  day  Martin  went  to  see  the  robber,  taking  with  him 
bread  aid  meat  for  the  man,  and  grsdn  for  the  horse.  Thunderbolt 
now  invi^d  the  young  man  to  become  his  partner  in  business,  saying 
that  he  wvild  get  a  better  living  so  than  he  could  do  in  any  other  man- 
ner. Oulhero  replied  that  he  was  unwilling  to  disgrace  lus  family, 
which  gen^ous  sentiment  the  robber  turned  into  ridicule.  Never- 
theless, the>(oung  man  resolutely  resisted  his  persuasions.  Martin 
then  went  bi^k  to  his  father's  house,  whence  he  sent  a  bo^  to  an  inn 
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for  brandy,  with  which  he  returned  to  his  friend.  They  spent  the 
afternoon  drinking,  and  after  appointing  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  a 
signal,  they  parted,  and  the  youtn  returned  to  his  old  haunts,  and  Uv* 
ed  unnoticea  by  his  connexions. 

A  week  after,  he  received  a  letter  from  Doherty,  desiring  a  meet- 
ing. He  went  to  the  place,  and  found  the  robber  so  disguised  that  he 
scarcely  knew  lum.  He  had  on  a  miaker  suit,  wore  long,  false,  gray 
hair,  and  beside,  his  face  was  painted  pale.  He  had  a  led  horse  with 
him. 

The  brace  of  worthies  passed  the  night  together  in  a  deserted  cab- 
in, and  Martin  was  favored  with  an  abstract  of  his  friend's  system  of. 
ethics.     It  was  sufficiently  amusing.     He  was  probably  the  founder 
of  the  Fanny  Wright  political  cede,  for  he  said  it  was  his  aim  to  equals 
ise  property.     To  this  end,  what  he  took  from  the  rich  he  would  im- 
part to  the  poor.     Such  persons  as  had  more  wealth  than  was  useful 
or  necessary,  he  would  deprive  of  their  superfluity,  but*  not  of  their 
lives — ^if  he  could  help  it.     If  any  strong  necessity  should  occur,  such 
as  danger  of  detection,  or  resistance,  he  considered  himself  justified  in 
enforcing  hb  principles,  even  by  the  spilling  of  blood.     His  practice, 
too,  in  another  particular,  seems  to  have  coincided  with  the  theory  of 
the  ^' social  system,"     He  had  been  five   times  married,  and  had  dis- 
solved each  connexion  by  his  own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  leaving 
his  oflfspring  to  shift  for  themselves,  though  their  mothers  had  brought 
him  considerable  property.     Thus  it  is  apparent  he  considered  conju- 
gal obligations  mere  vulgar  errors.     His  life  had  been  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  rules  of  action.     He  had  long  travelled 
over  the  three  united  kingdoms  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  and 
had  done  much  toward  reducing  all  ranks  to  the  desired  equality. 
Yet  he  had  never  killed  or  maimed  any  person.     He  had   assumed  al 
characters  and  all  names,  those  of  priest  and  layman,  banker  and  bey- 
gar  included. 

At  this  meeting  Michael  Martin  became  a  convert  to  the  "  Socid* 
doctrine,  and  consented  to  unite  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Ceplun 
Thunderbolt.  At  this  time  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  light,  string, 
and  agile.  He  was  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  well  proportioned,  with 
fair  complexion,  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  His  weight  exceeded  an 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  The  expression  of  his  counteoance 
was  pleasing  and  indicative  of  good  nature.  With  these  advantages, 
then,  ne  started  in  the  career  of  life. 

After  preaching  a  long  sermon  to  his  proselyte  on  the  lulis  of  the 
profession.  Captain  Thunderbolt  initiated  him  into  the  order  af  clerks 
of  St.  Nicholas,  by  throwing  a  glass  of  brandv  in  his  face  aid  calling 
him  "  Captain  Lightfoot.**  He  next  presentedf  Martin  witbarms,  and 
they  set  out  for  an  assembly  where  men  of  all  orders  wep  to  assem- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 

As  they  proceeded  they  met  many  passengers  whom  DAerty  would 
pot  deign  to  notice.     He  waited  for  some  of  the  gentry  from  whom 
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he  might  take  a  horse  that  would  answer  for  his  pupiL  PreTious  tcT 
adventuring,  the  equalisers  shook  hands  and  i^reed  not  to  abandon 
each  other  in  any  case. 

At  last  they  met  four  well  mounted  gentlemen,  and  Doherty  ex- 
pressed himself  willing  to  see  a  proof  of  his  assoeiate's  courage.  Mar« 
tin  hesitated  to  attack  so  many,  but  Us  tutor  told  him  he  should  not 
fear  though  there  were  a  hundred.  He  said  he  knew  them  all,  tha^ 
none  were  armed,  and  two  were  cowards.  Captidn  Thunderbolt 
then  took  a  positfon  by  the  road  side. 

Captain  Lightfoot  rode  boldly  up,  aud  presenting  a  pistol,  command- 
ed the  gentlemen  to  deliver.  One  of  them  instantly  wheeled  Lis  horse 
and  fled  at  full  speed.  The  one  nighest  the  pistol  sud  he  had  little 
money  about  him,  but  the  robber  replied  that  he  had  heard  he  carried 
it  under  his  saddle,  and  commanded  him  to  alight  in  order  that  he 
might  examine.  TLe  gentleman  did  not  obey  till  Captain  Lightfoot  * 
drew  his^  horse  away  from  the  otht^rs  by  the  reins.  He  then  came 
down,  Martin  sprang  into  the  empty  saddle,  and  ordered  the  dthersf  t(f 
alight  also.     They  instantly  obeyed. 

Michael  then  rifled  them  all,  and  compelled  the  person  he  liad  dis- 
mounted to  exchange  coats  and  hats  witn  him.  All  the  while  Cap- 
lain  Thunderbolt  lay  quaking  in  his  quaker's  coat,  by  the  side  of  the* 
road,  and  it  is  probable  the  gentlemen  took  him  for  what  he  was,  att 
accomplice,  since  they  submitted  so  readily.  One  of  them  asked  Mar- 
tin if  he  were  Captain  Thunderbolt ;  to  which  he  answered  that  he* 
was  not  Thunderoolt,  but  his  brother.  Captain  Lightfoot.  He  then 
bade  them  good  morning,  and  the  worthy  pair  rode  off*  across  the 
fields  to  a  wood,  where  the  younger  villain  dressed  himself  in  his 
spoils.  He  received  the  applause  of  his  comrade  for  his  conduct,  and 
they  proceeded  to  the  county  of  Cork,  where  they  hid  themselves  in  a 
wood. 

Doherty  hence  sent  his  pupil  to  a  neighboring  town  for  some  liquor, 
wherewith  to  baptize  the  stolen  horse ;  an  operation,  which,  he  said, 
was  indispeuFable.  The  liquor  was  soon  procured,  and  Doherty^ 
pouring  some  into  the  animal's  ears,  eave  it  a  name. 

The  robbers  then  went  toward  Cashel  in  search  o'f  game,  but  found 
none.  To  do  Doherty  justice,  he  behaved  for  a  time,  better  than 
well.  When  he  saw  the  appearance  of  misery  and  want  about  any 
cabin,  he  alighted  and  gave  the  inmates  money. 

Doherty  now  changed  his  dress  in  order  to  pass  for  Martin's  ser- 
vant, and  in  this  guise  they  entered  Cashel,  where  our  hero  comportedT 
himself  according  to  his  preceptor's  instructions.  The  next  day  thejr 
left  the  place,  and  were  pursued  by  a  party  of  cavalry,'  from  whom 
they  haa  much  difficulty  to  escape.  Several  shots  were  fired  after 
tiiem,  and  one  ball  struck  Doherty's  saddle. 

That  night  they  slept  at  a  village  on  the  road  to  Galway.  In  the 
morning,  when  about  to  depart,  they  found  that  Martin's  horse  wa« 
lame,  and  he  was  obliged  to  hire  another  by  no  means  as  good.    They 
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then  went  to  another  village,  where  they  remained  close,  iTor  iitef  bad 
6een  an  advertisement  of  their  robbery,  and  some  of  the'pursuers  had 
actually  passed  through  the  place. 

Leaving  this  place  they  took  the  road  to  Cork,  where  they  expect- 
ed to  reap  an  abundant  harvest.  In  the  afternoon  they  rode  up  to  an 
inn,  wher.;in  they  instantly  discovered  a  number  of  soldiers  and  police 
oflSicers.  Though  commanded  to  stop,  they  tumefl  and  galloped  off. 
Three  or  four  guns  were  fired  at  them,  but  their  horses  carried  them 
out  of  shot  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Two  days  after,  they  reached  the 
city  of  Cork.  -; 

Here  they  remained  close  three  days,  rioting  «nd  drinking.  Mar- 
tin's horse  died  the  first  night  of  excessive  fatigue.  At  last,  tired  of 
confinement,  the  robbers  resolved  to  leave  the  place,  and  Doherty  sent 
a  boy  for  his  horse.  The  keeper  of  the  stable  refused  to  deliver  the 
animal  to  any  other  than  the  person  who  committed  it  to  his  custody, 
whereat  the  associates  determined  to  leave  Cork  immediately,  on  foci, 
«ui  they  feared  some  stratagem  to  entrap  them.  They  executed  their 
|)urpose  and  arrived  the  next  evening  at  Doneraile,  where  tfiey  put  up 
ut  a  small  inn,  though  there  was  an  advertisement  descrifaii^  them 
posted  upon  the  door. 

It  was  difficult  to  mistake  the  person  of  Captain  Thunderbolt  Th^ 
next  afternoon,  while  he  slept,  Michael  watched  at  the  window,  and 
presently  saw  a  party,  among  whom  were  some  soldiers,  approaching 
the  house.  He  awoke  his  comrade,  and  they  pushed  down  stairs. 
At  the  bottom  they  met  their  host,  who  would  have  stopped  Doherty, 
that  he  might  pay  the  reckoning,  as  he  said.  Doherty  mstantly  pros- 
trated him  with  a  fisticufi*,  and  the  two  captains  then  ran  off  as  fast  as 
they  could  across  the  fields,  the  soldiers  pursuing  and  firing  at  them. 
Doherty  received  a  ball  in  the  calf  of  his  leg,  but  still  ran  on.  After 
«i  hot  chase  the  robbers  escaped  into  a  wood,  wher^  Doherty  sank 
down,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  the  loss  of  blood.  A  draught  of 
brandy  revived  him,  and  Martin  then  cut  out  the  ball  with  a  peid^nife. 
Michael  next  made  a  bed  of  bushes  and  leaves  for  the  wounded  man, 
«s  it  was  evident  they  would  be  obliged  to  make  a  halt  of  some  du*> 
iratidn. 

The  partners  remained  twenty-four  hours  in  the  wood,  wtthout  food 
or  drink.  That  night  our  hero  went  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  to  a 
gentleman's  house.  He  found  the  servants  had  all  retired  to  vest,  and 
they  would  not  rise  at  his  call.  He  therefore  broke  into  ^  poultry 
house  and  stole  a  brace  of  turkeys,  with  which  he  retuttied  to-'his  com- 
panion. By  the  aid  of  a  pistol  he  kindled  a  fire,  and  roast^ra  turkey 
which  he  devoured  with  great  appetite ;  but  Thunderfoc&rfefused  to 
partake,  as  he  hoped  to  cure  his  wound  by  abstinence. 

Two  days  after,  they  ieft  the  wood  and  travelled  slowly  toward  a 
small  village.  Doherty  kitew  the  country  well,  so  that  they  were 
mutually  useful,  the  preceptor  as  a  guide -and  the  pupil  as  a  support  in 
walking.    When  they  came  nigh  the  village,  Doherty  hid  himself  in 
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the  bushes,  while  Martin  went  to  an  apothecary  for  certain  medica- 
ments of  which  the  former  knew  the  uses.  According  to  Martin, 
Captain  Thunderbolt  had  received  a  very  tolerable  education  :  he 
knew  something  of  medicine  and  most  other  sciences,  and  was  able, 
on  occasion,  to  converse  plausibly  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Martin 
procured  the  prescription,  and  after  applying  it,  the  companions  left 
the  place  and  hid  themselves  in  a  fox  cover,  where  Doherty  intended 
to  remain  till  his  wound  should  be  healed. 

Having  seen  some  persons  whose  appearance  did  not  please  him, 
Martin  dared  not  go  in  quest  of  provisions,  and  consequently  the  rob- 
bers were  three  days  withput  food.  The  younger  outlaw  then  went 
to  a  farm-house,  robbed  a  woman  of  a  dish  of  hasty  pudding,  and  car- 
ried it  to  his  companion.  They  sustained  life  in  this  precarious  man- 
ner for  a  fortnignt.  Thus,  it  seems,  highway  robbery  is  by  no  means 
so  pleasant  a  way  of  living  as  Martin  had  expected.  A  day  of  plenty 
was  followed  by  a  week  of  starvation  ;  nor  was  there  any  of  the  free- 
dom and  indef)endence  he  had  been  led  to  suppose.  To  be  com- 
pelled to  shun  the  face  of  man,  to  fear  hourly  for  life  ;  and  to  remain 
concealed  in  woods  and  hovels,  suffering  hunger  and  thirst,  may  be 
considered  an  oS^set  against  the  possession  of  riches.  Verily,  Martin 
found  that  vice  carries  its  own  punishment-  Often  did  he  weep  and 
wish  himself  an  honest  man.  The  older  reprobate  made  sport  of  such 
feelings,  telling  him  he  was  already  committed,  and  might  as  well  play 
out  the  game.  More  than  once  our  hero  resolved  to  leave  Doherty 
and  shift  for  himself,  but  the  arguments  of  the  veteran  villain  always 
prevailed  over  his  better  judgment. 

When  Captain  Thunderbolt  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
walk,  the  robbers  repaired  to  Clonmel,  where  a  criminal  court  was  in 
session.  Some  United  Irishmen  with  whom  Martin  was  acquainted, 
were  to  be  tried.  Two  of  them  were  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  and 
the  rest  to  be  transported.  Martin  proposed  to  Doherty  to  rescue 
some  of  them,  but  though  they  took  much  pains,  they  never  gained  an 
opportunit}'.  Moreover  the  presiding  judge  conceived  strong  suspi* 
cions  of  our  adventurers,  and  cautioned  their  landlord  against  them. 
They  heard  of  this,  and  determined  to  be  revenged ;  to  which  end 
they  remained  quiet  till  the  assizes  were  over. 

The  worthy  judge  travelled  with  his  own  coach  and  four,  with  a  ret- 
inue of  armed  servants.  The  night  before  he  left  Clonmel,  the  thieves 
broke  into  his  stable  and  took  the  linch  -pins  from  the  hinder  wheels  of 
carriage.  In  the  morning  they  went  about  two  miles  from'  the 
place  to  wait  for  the  coach.  They  had  not  waited  long,  when  the  hor- 
ses dashed  furiously  by  them,  dragging  the  fore  wheels  only.  They 
went  back,  and  met  the  servants  on  their  way  in  pursuit  of  tne  horses. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  coach  had  broken  down, 
they  saw  that  it  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  a  crowd  was  gathered 
about  it.  Non'3  had  been  hurt,  excepting  the  coachman,  whose  leg 
52 
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was  broken.     The  robbers  put  each  a  guinea  into  his  hand,  and  went 
off,  as  they  could  not  steal  anything  among  such  a  multitude. 

Then,  travelling  toward  Dublin,  the  comrades  met  a  baronet  whom 
they  resolved  to  rob.  Doherty  took  off  his  hat  and  respectfully  accost- 
ed him,  saying  he  had  a  letter  to  deliver.  The  knight  reined  in  hi» 
horse,  when  Doherty,  producing  a  large  pistol,  commanded  him  to  de- 
liver.  He  hesitated,  but  th  robber  seized  the  reins,  and  told  him  his- 
life  depended  on  speedy  obedience.  In  the  meanwhile  Martin  kept 
the  baronets*  servant  still  with  a  cocked  pistol. 

The  noblemai\  gave  up  a  valuable  gold  watch,  and  upwards  of  thir- 
ty pounds  in  gold  and  notes.  The  servant  offered  Martin  a  silver 
watch  and  some  small  change ;  but  the  highwayman  told  him  they  were 
not  worth  taking,  and  that  he  would  not  plunder  a  poor  man,  in  any 
case.  Doherty  added,  that  they  addressed  themselves  to  none  but 
gentlemen.  He  then  said,  that  neither  need  fear  for  his  life,  as  he 
knew  he  could  get  what  he  wanted  without  blood  spilling.  He  next 
ordered  master  and  man  to  dismount,  which  they  did  very  quietly,  and 
the  robbers  mounted  in  their  places.  Then,  bidding  the  persons  plun- 
dered good  morning,  the  reprobates  rode  on. 

At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  fiom  Dublin  they  came  in  sight  of  air 
elegant  seat,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wilbrook.  Here  Doherty  proposed 
to  effect  something,  lest,  as  he  said,  they  should  grow  rusty  by  want 
of  practice.  He  rode  to  the  door  and  enquired  if  Sir  John  Barker  liv- 
ed there,  and  on  being  answered  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Mr.Wil- 
brook,  said  that  gentleman  was  the  very  person  he  wished  to  see.  The 
servant  replied  that  his  master  was  gone  to  a  hunt,  and  added  that 
there  was  no  one  at  home  but  Mr.  Wilbrook's  sisters  and  servants. 

The  robbers  alighted,  and  ordered  the  menials  to  take  care  of  their 
horses  and  summon  the  ladies.  When  they  entered  Doherty  address- 
ed them  very  politely,  saying  that  he  had  been  robbed  the  night  before, 
and  had  learned  that  the  robber  was  one  of  Mr.  Wilbrook's  servants. 
He  desired  to  see  all  the  menials  in  the  house  and  they  were  according- 
ly assembled  in  the  hall.  After  examining  them  one  by  one,  he  open- 
ed the  door  of  a  small  room  and  commanded  them  all  to  enter  it.  At 
the  same  time  both  the  robbers  produced  their  pistols,  and  Doherty 
told  the  domestics  that  the  first  one  who  stirred  should  suffer  death. 
Leaving  Martin  to  guard  the  door,  he  desired  the  ladies  to  walk  into 
another  apartment,  where  he  declared  his  business.  He  ^suk)  he  had 
heard  there  was  much  treasure  in  the  house,  and  was  resolved  to  have  it 

The  ladies  were,  as  might  be  expected,  much  alarmed,  and  produc- 
ed cash  and  trinkets  to  the  value  oi  two  hundred  pounds,  nearly ;  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  Doherty,  who  declared  he  would  have  more.  The 
women  flien  produced  watches  and  jewels  of  their  own,  but  the  rob- 
ber declared  he  would  rather  die  than  take  anything  from  a  female^ 
Thci  comrades  next  divided  the  spoil,  returned  the  key  of  the  room 
where  the  servants  were  confined,  kissed  the  ladies,  and  finally  rod* 
away,  well  content  with  their  exploit. 
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After  this  adventure,  they  travelled  toward  a  hunting  ground)  and 
on  the  road  met  two  gentlemen  mounted  on  very  excellent  horses. 
Doherty  compelled  th^m  to  exchange  steeds  with  himself  and  his 
companion,  and  Martin  would  have  taken  their  watches  and  money 
also,  but  Doherty  said  they  had  enough ;  not  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  beasts,  but  because  he  feared  that  other  sportsmen,  of  whom  the 
road  was  full,  might  come  up. 

Stopping  for  the  night  in  the  inn  of  a  village  called  Corcoran,  the 
landlord  suspected  their  profession,  and  sent  privately  for  a  party  of 
the  police.  He  had  seen  an  advertisement  of  their  last  robbery, 
which  contained  an  accurate  description  of  their  persons.  Martin 
knew  nothing  of  this  till  he  was  informed  by  a  girl  in  the  kitchen  with 
whom  he  had  commenced  a  flii^ation.  Scarcely  had  the  girl  done 
speaking  when  a  noise  was  heard,  and  Martin  discovered  that  the  sol* 
diery  were  already  in  the  house.  Seeing  that  he  could  render  no  aid 
to  Doherty,  he  leaped  through  a  closed  window,  which  cut  his  face 
and  hands,  but  not  severely.  The  soldiers  pinsued  him,,  and  as  he 
was  getting  over  the  garden  wall,  two  of  them  fired.  Martin  fell  on 
the  farther  side,  and  remained  motionless,  though  not  at  all  injured. 
The  soldiers  came  up  with  a  lantern  and  examined  him ;  but,  as  he 
remained  perfectly  still,  they  believed  him  dead,  and  left  him.  As 
eoon  as  they  were  gone  he  rose,  and  after  running  a  considerable  di^ 
tance  hid  himself  in  some  bushes  near  the  high  road. 

He  had  almost  fallen  asleep,  when  he  heard  the  steps  and  voices  of 
an  approaching  crowd.  They  presently  came  close  to  him,  some  on 
horseback,  others  on  foot,  with  lights  and  firearms.  In  the  midst  our 
hero  perceived  the  redoubtable  Captain  Thunderbolt,  tied  upon  a 
horse,  with  an  armed  guard  on  each  side  of  him.  To  diminish  his 
chance  of  escape,  his  captors  had  tied  a  white  cloth  round  his  hat, 
which  rendered  him  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  procession. 

Martin  followed  the  throng  to  the  house  of  the  next  magistrate,  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  He  stopped,  however,  by  the  way,  at  a  cab- 
in, whence  the  inmates  were  absent,  having  probably  gone  to  see  the 
sport.  Here  he  disguised  himself  in  some  degree  by  staining  his  face 
and  tearing  his  clothes,  and  then  mixed  among  the  crowd.  He  now 
perceived  that  his  comrade's  hands  were  tied  behind  him,  and  that  his 
feet  were  secured  in  like  manner.  Our  hero  witnessed  the  examina- 
tion before  the  magistrate,  who  was  presently  satisfied  that  the  prison* 
er  was  no  other  than  the  notorious  Captain  Thunderbolt.  As  there 
was  no  prison  at  hand,  the  highwayman  was  ordered  to  be  confined  in 
the  house  till  nxoming. 

Having  ascertained  the  strength  of  the  guard,  our  hero  went  forth 
with  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  and  concealed  himself  near  the  magistrate's 
stable,  resolved  to  leave  no  means- untried  to  effect  his  comrade's  liber- 
ation. At  midnight  he  set  fire  to  the  building  by  means  of  one  of  his 
pistols,  and  then  cried  "  fire,"  with  all  his  might.  A  great  alarm  was 
created,  and  most  of  those  who  guarded  the  prisoner  ran  to  aid  in  ex- 
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tinguishing  the  flames.  Martin  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  en- 
ter the  room  where  Doherty  was  kept.  There  were  but  three  soldiers 
in  the  apartment,  who  sat  quietly  beside  the  captive,  while  their  arms 
were  piled  in  a  corner. 

As  Martin  entered  he  showed  his  pistols,  swearing  he  would  shooil 
the  first  that  moved.  The  soldiers  sat  still  and  offered  iio  resistance, 
while  he  cut  Doherty's  bonds  and  gave  him  one  of  his  pistols.  But 
as  the  prisoner  rose  one  of  his  keepers  sprang  to  a  musket.  Before 
he  could  use  it  Martin  shot  him  in  the  leg,  and  disabled  him.  The 
others  were  yet  more  alarmed  at  his  fall,  and  the  robbers  went  off 
without  molestation. 

They  travelled  all  night  on  foot,  but  in  the  morning  they  perceived 
a  groom  training  a  very  fine  horse,  which  Doherly  instantly  demanded. 
The  menial  refused  to  surrender  the  animal,  saying  he  should  be  pun- 
ished if  he  lost  it,  but  Doherty  cut  short  the  argument  by  dismounting 
the  man  forcibly.  The  villains  both  mounted  and  rode  toward  Dub- 
lin, choosing  to  journey  circuitously  and  to  avoid  the  public  roads,  for 
wherever  they  stopped  they  saw  themselves  advertised. 

At  last,  when  they  were  within  thirty  miles  of  the  capital,  they  hit 
upon  a  plan  to  obtain  another  horse.  Martin,  at  night,  broke  into  a  garden 
adjoining  a  stable  which  he  found  locked.  Being  resolved  to  effect  his 
purpose,  he  clomb  by  means  of  a  long  pole  to  the  window,  which  he  burst 
m,  a^d  got  upon  the  hay-mow.  Groping  about  in  the  dark,  befell  through 
a  rack  among  the  horses  and  broke  a  finger  of  his  left  hand,  of  which 
he  never  after  recovered  the  use.  Nothing  discouraged,  however,  by 
this  misadventure,  he  went  about  feeling  the  horses,  until  he  found  a 
restless  young  one,  which,  by  examining  the  hoofs,  he  knew  had  nev- 
er been  shod.  He  put  his  handkerchief  around  the  animal's  neck  and 
led  it  out  to  the  spot  where  Doherty  was  waiting  for  him. 

The  veteran  highwayman  disapproved  of  Martin's  selection,  saying 
the  horse  was  too  wild  for  service,  but  our  hero,  like  another  Alexan- 
der, insisted  on  trying  his  steed.  He  took  the  saddle  and  bridle  from 
Doherty's  horse,  put  thiem  on  his  own,  and  mounted.  The  experi-  * 
ment  was  ill  advised  ;  the  unbroken  colt  started  at  full  speed  for  his 
owner's  house,  in  spite  of  all  Martin's  endeavors  to  stop  him.  As  he 
approached  the  building,  the  robber  saw  that  the  people  had  taken  the 
alarm  and  were  on  foot,  with  lights.  At  this  sight  he  contrived  to 
throw  the  horse  down,  and  ran  away,  leaving  the  saddle  and  bridle. 
The  people  pursued  our  hero  ;  while  he  ran  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
lead  them  away  from  Doherty.  The  chase  became  so  hot  that  he  was 
compelled  to  jump  into  a  muddy  pond,  and  as  he  could  not  swim  for 
the  mire,  to  wade  through  it.  In  about  an  hour  he  rejoined  his  .com- 
panion. His  voice  was  so  changed  by  terror  and  fatigue,  that  Doher- 
ty did  not  recognise  it,  and  was  on  the  pomt  of  firing  at  him.  What 
was  worse  of  all,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  remaining  horse  for 
want  of  the  saddle  and  bridle  Martin  had  so  strangely  lost.      Coming 
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to  a  running  stream,  Martin  stripped  and  washed  his  clothes,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  dry  by  the  heat  of  his  body. 

In  the  morning  they  entered  a  farm  house,  where  they  got  some- 
thing to  eat  and  went  to  bed.  When  they  awoke  they  pushed  on 
again,  till  they  came  to  the  house  of  one  of  Dohcrty's  old  companions, 
who  was  under  many  obligations  to  him.  This  man  lived  in  a  retired 
situation,  near  the  Dublin  road,  and  here  the  robbers  determined  to 
remain  a  few  days.  Nevertheless,  they  soon  became  suspicious  of  their 
host,  who  talked  much  about  the  reward  offered  for  their  apprehen- 
sion. Wherefore,  they  sent  the  man  for  some  whiskey  and  decamped 
before  he  returned,  taking  the  road  to  Dublin. 

The  next  morning  they  met  two  gentlemen,  one  an  army  officer,  in 
a  handsome  chaise.  Doherty  steppea  up  to  the  vehicle,  with  a  low 
bow,  and  the  gentlemen  reined  in  their  horse.  The  robber  asked  if 
they  would  inform  him  what  was  the  time  of  day,  and  as  one  of  them 
was  consulting  his  watch,  presented  a  pistol,  and  asked  for  their  watches 
and  money.  Martin  seconded  him  by  standing  at  the  horse's  head, 
declaring  he  would  shoot  the  animal  if  they  stirred. 

"Are  you  really  in  want  of  money?"  asked  the  officer. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Doherty,  "  we  arc  very  poor,  and  you  Englishmen 
have  made  us  so. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  then  said  they  would  give  up  all  the  money 
they  had,  while  the  other  asked  some  unimportant  questions  and  looked 
anxiously  behind  him.  He  demanded  if  they  meant  to  strip  him  of 
everything.  "  Give  me  your  watches  first,"  said  Doherty,  "  and  then 
I'll  be  after  your  purses  to  pay  the  taxes  on  them."  At  this  moment 
Martin  perceived  that  the  officer  was  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  and  sus- 
pected he  was  feeling  for  a  pistol.  He  instantly  threw  his  own  at  the 
gentleman,  which  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  laid  him  senseless.  At 
this  the  other  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  them  to  spare  his  life.  The 
robbers  dragged  the  gentleman  from  the  chaise.  One  of  them  waa 
already  insensible,  and  a  blow  of  Doherty's  fist  reduced  the  other  to 
the  same  condition.  Then,  having  plundered  them  of  their  watches 
and  fifty  guineas,  the  robbers  drove  oflF  in  the  chaise.  After  ^oing 
about  five  miles  they  left  the  vehicle  in  the  road,  and  went  to  a  house, 
belon^^ng  to  one  of  Doherty's  acquaintance. 

Before  they  left  this  man's  house,  they  heard  of  a  poor  person  in  the 
neighborhood,  whose  furniture  and  other  property  were  about  to  be 
seized  for  tithes.  *  They  paid  him  a  visit,  and  learned  that  the  sum  he 
owed  was  over  forty  pounds.  Doherty  lent  him  the  money  on  his 
promise  to  pay  in  a  year,  and  refused  to  take  his  note  for  it ;  but  en- 
joined it  on  him  to  take  a  receipt  from  the  clergyman,  or  whoever 
should  receive  the  sum.  The  man  promised  to  obey,  and  the  two  rob- 
bers watched  in  the  neighborhood  till  they  saw  the  priest  enter  the 
house. 

They  remained  concealed  by  the  road  side  all  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  clergyman  and  an  officer  of  the  excise  approached,  both  well 
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mounted.  Martin  accosted  the  priest,  saying  that  he  had  a  letter  for 
him,  and  presented  him  with  a  blank  paper.  He  halted,  as  did  his 
companion,  and  the  next  moment  Dohcrty  presented  a  pistol  and  de- 
manded his  money.  Martin  did  as  much  by  the  exciseman.  The 
parson  pleaded  poverty  and  said  he  had  no  cash  about  him,  but  Doher- 
ty  gave  nim  the  lie  direct.  "Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?"  said 
he.  ''I  did  not  think  you  pious  protestants  could  lie  so.  I 
know  that  you  have  money,  and  came  wrongfully  by  it ;  therefore, 
restore  it  to  its  proper  owner."  The  priest  proved  refractory,  and 
would  have  resisted ;  nay,  he  called  on  his  companion  for  assistance, 
but  Martin  kept  the  exciseman  quiet  with  his  pistol.  The  clergyman 
continued  recusant,  and  would  have  escaped,  nad  not  Doherty  lodged 
a  charge  of  small  shot  and  salt  in  his  thigh,  which  brought  him  from 
his  horse.  The  thieves  then  rifled  him  of  his  watch,  some  silver,  and 
the  very  money  Doherty  had  lent  the  poor  man.  The  horses  they  did 
not  care  to  take. 

After  this  they  put  up  in  a  widow's  house,  and  remained  quiet  a 
week.  While  there,  they  became  acquainted  (by  report)  with  a  cer* 
tain  widow  Macbriar.  This  lady  had  been  a  poor  countrywoman, 
but  had  married  a  rich  man,  who  at  his  decease  left  her  in  affluent 
circumstances.     Doherty  advised  Martin  to  become  the  husband  of  so 

J)retty  a  property,  and  in  order  to  put  the  matter  in  train,  they  started 
or  Dubhn,  where  our  hero  might  be  provided  with  raiment  suitable 
for  a  wooer.  ^At  every  house  where  they  halted  they  heard  the  name 
jof  Captain  Thunderbolt,  and  saw  advertisements  dtscribiug  their 
persons. 

They  overtook  on  the  road  the  servant  of  an  army  officer,  who 
was  carrying  his  masters  uniform  to  a  tailor  to  be  repaired..  Doherty 
niade  the  dress  his  own,  after  his  usual  fashion  of  appropriation,  but 
gave  the  poor  man  his  own  coat  and  two  guineas  by  way  of  consola- 
tion. In  this  dress  he  stopped  at  an  inn  in  the  near  ricinity  of  Dub- 
Jin,  ordered  a  dinner,  and  commanded  the  ostler  to  saddle  the  two 
best  horses  in  the  stable.  As  no  one  doubted  that  he  was  what  he  ap- 
peared, the*animals  were  made  ready,  and  the  two  robbers  reached 
Dublin  that  evening.  They  engaged  lodgings  at  an  excellent  inn, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  obtained  such  apparel  as  befitted  their 
purpose.  Moreover,  they  forged  letters  of  introduction  to  the  widow, 
and  thus  prepared  Martin  set  out  on  his  enterprise,  leaving  Doherty 
in  the  city. 

Our  hero  stated  himself  to  be  a  man  of  large  property,  and  his  suit 
prospered  :  in  less  than  a  fortnight  the  widow  consented  to  make  him 
nappy.  He  invited  her  to  visit  his  family  in  Dublin,  and  she  set  off 
accordingly,  in  her  own  carriage,  with  three  lackeys.  In  the  mean- 
while Donerty  had  prepared  matters  for  her  reception.  He  had  hired 
a  number  of  persons  who  were  to  pass  for  Martin's  relatives,  and  he 
himself  was  to  act  the  father.  The  widow  remained  in  the  house  but 
a  day  before  she  declared  herself  anxious  to  visit  her  friends  in  the 
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eity,  which  had  she  done,  the  plot  would  have  been  fruatrated.  •  Our 
hero,  therefore,  persuaded  her  rather  to  return  home.  Having  obtain- 
ed the  consent  of  his  pretended  father  and  mother  to  their  union,  he 
departed  with  her,  and  remained  at  her  house  four  days. 

On  the  fifth  day,  as  he  was  walking  with  the  lady,  a  pedlar  who 
knew  him  arrived,  and  asked  one  of  the  servants  why  his  mistress  was 
walking  with  that  rascal.  He  fold  the  servant,  beside,  our  hero's  true 
name,  as  well  as  that  he  was  a  notorious  highwayman,  and  a  comrade 
of  Captain  Thunderbolt.  As  soon  as  Captain  Lightfoot  saw  the  ped- 
lar he  knew  him,  and  would  have  bribed  him  to  secrecy,  but  it  was- 
too  late.  When  the  lady  came  back  to  the  house,  a  great  uproar  en-» 
sued.  She  was  greatly  scandalized,  and  sent  for  the  police.  Before 
they  arrived,  however,  Captain  Lightfoot  had  made  himself  invisible. 
On  his  return  to  Dublin  he  heard  that  his  comrade  had  attracted 
suspicion,  whereupon  they  changed  their  abode  and  lay  perdue  some 
days.  Then,  hearing  of  a  wedding  about  to  take  place,  they  went 
thither,  Martin  disguised  as  a  female,  and  Doherty  as  his  attendant. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  house,  they  went  in  vi^ith  the  crowd  unques- 
tioned, no  one  thinking  to  ask  whether  they  were  invited  or  not, 
Martin  sustained  his  part  very  well,  spoke  little,  and  kept  his  face  cov- 
ered with  his  veil.  After  supper  money  was  collected  for  the  priests, 
and.  Captain  Thunderbolt  contributed  liberally.  So  far  their  frolie 
was  innocent,  but  it  was- now  to  assume  another  character. 

They  left  the  house  early,  and  as  they  stepped  over  the  threshold 
discovered  that  four  priests  were  about  to  depart  in  a  carriage,  at- 
tended by  one  servant  only.  This  was  a  temptation  they  could  not 
withstand.  They  proceeded  about  a  mile,  and  lay  in  wait  for  the 
carriage.  When  it  came  up,  Doherty  seized  the  reins,  while  Martin 
compelled  the  driver  to  vacate  his  seat.  When  asked  for  their  valua* 
ties,  one  of  the  priests  demanded  if  they  were  robbers,  to  which  Do- 
herty replied  that  they  had  the  honor  to  exercise  that  employment. 
They  gave  up  their  money  quietly,  one  of  them  at  the  same  time  re- 
monstrating and  suggesting  the  immorality  of  the  procedure.  Doher- 
ty told  the  speaker  that  he  would  take  some  opportunity  to  hear  him 
in  his  chapeU  as  that  was  not  precisely  the  time  or  place  for  a  sermon. 
The  spoil  amounted  to  sixty  guineas. 

On  their  return  to  the  house  where  they  had  dressed,  they  found  it 
surrounded  by  a  concourse  of  people,  soldiers  and  others.  As  they 
approached,  they  were  discovered,  and  pursued  with  hue  and  cry. 
The  soldiers  fired  on  them,  and  Doherty  plunged  into  a  river ;  but 
Martin  preferred  to  trust  to  his  feet  on  dry  land.  He  ran  till  he  had 
distanced  all  his  pursuers,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  woods- 
•  The  next  day,  as  he  travelled  he  knew  not  whither,  he  came  to  a 
place  where  some  peasants  were  at  work  in  a  field.  They  had 
thrown  x>S  their  outer  garments  by  the  road  side,  and  our  hero  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  change  his  dress,  leaving  a  half  guinea 
for  the  owner  of  what  he  took  away.     Nevertheless  the  peasants,  who 
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feaw  what  he  had  done,  pursued  him  .with  much  clamor,  hut  did  not 
overtake  him.  lie  then  remained  concealed  in  some  bushes  two 
days,  with  no  other  sustenance  than  fair  water. 

At  last  he  left  his  biding  place,  and  inquired  the  way  to  the  capital 
of  some  poor  peasants.  For  four  days  he  remained  tranquil  in  a  paltry 
inn,  five  miles  from  Dublin,  and  then  started  for  the  cliy  once  more. 
On  the  way  he  met  an  old  physician  Ae  had  formerly  known,  riding 
in  a  chaise  with  a  little  boy  by  his  sifJe.  Martin  picked  up  a  great 
stone,  and  seizing  the  horse  by  the  reins,  swore  he  would  beat  out  the 
old  man's  brains  on  the  spot  unless  he  instantly  gave  up  his  money. 
The  doctor  was  frightened  and  delivered  his  pocket  book,  glad  to  es- 
cape so.  Our  hero  told  him  his  name  was  David  Brimstone,  and 
threatened  to  throw  the  stone  at  him  unless  he  drove  on  with  all 
speed.     The  old  gentleman  took  the  hint,  and  they  parted. 

Michael  Martin  reached  the  city  without  further  adventure,  and 
heard,  on  his  arrival,  that  Doherty  had  stolen  a  purse  at  the  theatre  a 
few  nights  before.  Captain  Lightoot  next  provided  himself  with  pis- 
tols, and  made  the  tour  of  all  the  taverns  in  search  of  his  comrade. 
At  one  tavern  he  heard  some  people  reading  an  advertisement  con- 
cerning Captain  Thunderbolt,  and  one  said  he  had  been  traced  to 
near  Kilkenny.  Presently  their  attention  seemed  to  be  directed  to- 
ward our  hero,  and  they  began  to  whisper.  Nevertheless,  he  put  a 
bold  face  on  the  matter,  paid  for  his  drink,  and  walked  coolly  out. 
While  in  the  entry,  he  heard  such  remarks  as  induced  him  to  hurry 
up  stairs.  He  got  upon  the  housetop,  and  made  ready  to  meet  who- 
soever might  come.  At  last  he  ventured  down,  and  met  a  girl  in  one 
of  the  upper  rooms  with  a  light  in  her  hand.  Supposing  him  to  be 
one  of  the  family,  she  suffered  him  to  take  the  light  and  descended 
the  stairs.  He  then  took  off  his  coat  and  powdered  his  clothes  and 
head  with  some  flour  that  he  found  in  a  box,  and  went  down.  There 
were  many  people  about  the  door,  but  he  passed  boldly  through  them, 
pretending  to  be  lame.     He  then  took  the  road  to  Kilkenny. 

In  the  morning  he  rested  several  hours  at  a  tavern,  and  then  calling 
for  breakfast,  was  answered  that  they  did  not  use  to  entertain  high- 
waymen. This  made  him  believe  that  he  had  been  traced,  and  he 
departed.  Before  he  had  gone  many  yards,  however,  he  was  aware 
of  half  a  dozen  men  in  full  pursuit.  He  distanced  them  all,  and  slept 
that  night  in  the  woods. 

At  Castle  Dermot,  near  Kilkenny,  Martin  heard  that  Captain 
Thunderbolt  had  lately  robbed  a  nobleman,  and  that  there  had  been 
a  hot  pursuit  after  him.  In  this  neighborhood  he  saw  many  who  re- 
cognised him,  though  he  had  colored  his  hair,  painted  his  face,  and  wore 
a  great  patch  over  his  eye.  Yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him  : 
and  he  constantly  met  some  of  the  United  Irishmen,  who  would  have 
protected  him.  One  day  he  heard  some  persons  talking  familiarly 
about  his  associate.  In  order  to  discover  his  retreat,  Martin  stated 
that  he  was  a  constable,  and  oflercd  a  large  reward  to  any  one  who 
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would  tell  him  Mrhere  Captain  Thunderbolt  might  be  found.  When 
he  left  the  room  an  old  man  foJlowed  him,  and  giving  the  private  sig- 
nal offered  to  show  him  where  the  robber  lay  concealed  without  any 
reward.  Martin  followed  the  ancient  three  miles,  to  a  little  hut, 
where  he  found  Duherty  and  passed  the  night  drinking  with  him.  In 
the  time  they  had  been  separated  the  elder  robber  had  labored  dilli- 
gently  in  his  calling,  having  collected  upwards  of  six  hundred  pounds, 
beside  watches  and  jewels. 

In  the  morning  they  set  out  on  foot  for  the  north  of  Ireland,  intend- 
ing to  pass  over  into  Scotland  if  unsuccessful  in  that  quarter.  Their 
present  object  was  to  obtain  horses,  for  which  an  opportunity  present- 
ed itself  on  the  third  day.  They  met  a  gentleman  alone  on  a  beauti- 
ful horse,  and  our  hero  compelled  him  to  stop,  saying  he  wanted  to 
rob  him.  A  servant  then  appeared,  coming  to  his  relief,  but  Poher- 
ty  threatened  the  man  with  instant  death  if  he  advanced  an  inch,  and 
he  stopped.  The  gentleman  gave  up  his  purse  and  watch,  but  at  the 
same  time  observed  that  he  thought  the  money  was  enough  for  them, 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  retain  his  timepiece.  Martin  replied  that  the 
Watch  was  much  to  pretty  for  him,  and  that  he  wanted  such  an  one  for 
his  wife.  The  sufferer  then  asked,  very  politely,  if  Doherty  was  not 
identical  with  Captain  Thunderbolt ;  to  which  the  robber  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  The  highwaymen  compelled  the  master  and  servant  both 
to  dismount,  and  rode  away  on  their  horses  to  a  spot  where  they  buri-  • 
ed  their  plunder. 

In  four  days  they  reached  Lisbume  in  the  countv  of  Antrim,  with- 
out having  committed  any  crime  by  the  way.  Having  received  some 
affront  from  the  master  of  the  inn  where  they  put  up,  they  exchanged 
their  tired  horses  for  fresh  ones  from  his  stable,  in  revenge,  and  set  off 
for  Belfast. 

Meeting  an  old  man  ridin'g  alone  in  a  sorry  chaise,  Doherty  asked 
hun  the  way  to  Belfast,  and  received  a  churlish  answer.  Provoked 
at  this,  Martin  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  demanded  his  money.  Thun»^ 
derbolt  persuaded  his  conii)aniou  to  desist,  and  the  old  man  hurried 
on,  threatening  to  send  a  party  of  soldiers  after  them  immediately. 
Martin  became  enraged,  followed  him  half  a  mile,  and  bade  him  give 
up  everything  he  had.  The  ancient  bci^ged  for  lime — and  his  life. 
Martin  dismounted,  cut  liis  reins,  and  lied  his  own  hoi-seto  the  chaise. 
He  then  mounted  in  the  vehicle,  took  the  old  man  hy  the  throat,  and 
plundered  him  of  an  hundred  and  lifty  pounds.  Alter  this  cruel  ac- 
tion he  joined  his  conipaiiiuu,  and  ihcy  readied  Ikltust  the  same  day. 

Here  they  prowled  for  prey  to  no  jnirpose.  Tired  of  this,  they 
chartered  a  small  vessel  for  Scotland,  and  embarked  with  their  horses. 
A  gale  kept  them  in  the  Irish  Channel  two  days,  after  which  they 
reached  Preswiek  in  safety. 

They  next  went  to  Glasgow,  where  Capiahi  1  inunloi'ijol*  endeav- 
ored to  sell  several  esttttes  he  said  he  |;ostesscd  in  li^lanJ.  I'hough 
he  exhibited  the  title  deeds,  and  uave  references  to  inia^inarv  jTraons, 
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he  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  any  bargain.      They  remained  in  tlw' 
city  three  weeks. 

They  were  one  day  aware  that  a  gentleman  with  whom  Doherty 
had  become  acquainted,  was  about  to  ridfe  to  his  country  seat,  and  re- 
solved to  rob  him.  After  following  him  several  miles,  they  came  to  a 
spot  favorable  to  their  purpose,  and  Doherty  rode  up  to  him,  request- 
ing to  borrow  a  few  shillings.  The  gentleman  called  him  a  rascal  and 
bade  hhn  begone.  ^•*  Yon  rascal,"  said  the  highwayman,  "  stand  still, 
or  I'll  blow  the  head  from*  your  shoulders."  The  frightened  gentle- 
man asked  how  much  would  satisfy  him,  and  was  answered  by  Mar-* 
tin  "  all  he  had."  He  gave  up  ms  purse,  which  was  but  light,  but 
they  dared  not  stay  to  examine  him.  He  asked  the  robbers  if  the  el- 
der was  not  John  Doherty.  Doherty  replied  that  that  had  been  his 
name,  but  that  his  comrade  had  given  nim  a  new  one — Captain  Thun- 
derbolt. The  gentleman  then  declared  himself  to  have  been  one  of  Do- 
herty's  school-fellows,  and  gave  the  robber  much  goodadvice.  He  prom<* 
ised,  that  if  permitted  to  retain  his  watch,  he  would  never  expose  his 
school  mate,  and  was  in  consequence  suffered  to  keep  it. 

The  highwaymen  rambled  about  the  country  several  weeks  without 
getting  any  opportunity  to  increase  their  possessions,  and  found,  more** 
over,  that  they  were  viewed  with  suspicion.  Advertisements  regard- 
ing them  had  found  their  way  over  from  the  sister  kingdom.  To  add 
to  their  danger,  Doherty  was  well  known  in  Scotland.  For  all  these 
reasons,  Captain  Thunderbolt  thought  it  advisable  to  disguise  his  per- 
son as  raucn  as  possible.  But  wherever,  they  went.  Captain  Thun- 
derbolt was  recognised  by  some  person  or  other.  '  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Clyde  they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  dragoons,  who  pursued 
them  five  miles,  and  at  last  pressed  them  so  hard  that  they  were  obliged 
to  swim  the  river.  Martin  got  safely  over,  but  Doherty's  horse  sunk 
under  him,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  animal  and  swim 
for  his  life.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  shore  he  mounted  behind  our 
hero,  and  they  continued  to  ride  in  this  manner  two  days.  At  last  the 
horse  was  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  they  left  him,  to  go  on  foot 
toward  the  river  Dee. 

Finding  himself  so  well  known,  Doherty  determined  on  another 
course.  He  bought  a  small  stock  of  medicines,  and  travelled  ia  the 
character  of  an  itinerant  physician,  Martin  attending  him  as  an  ap- 
prentice. By  dint  of  impudence,  Doherty  succeeded  in  picking  up 
some  money.  He  used,  when  speaking  of  his  own  skUl,  to  say  he 
particularly  excelled  in  bleedingy  and  that  Martin  was  fast  learning  the 
same  art.  Thus  they  avoided  suspicion,  and  lived  in  an  inoffensivei  if 
not  an  honest  and  lionorable  manner.  Our  hero  was  more  than  once 
tempted  to  adhere  to  his  new  profession,  but  the  ai^uments  of  his  pie- 
ceptof ,  and,  perhaps,  his  own  evil  propensities,  were  too  strong  for  him. 

When  they  became  weary  of  this  mode  of  life,  our  quacks  resolved 
to  return  to  Ireland,  and  took  Glasgow  in  theis  way.  They  remained 
m  tlus  city  some  days. 
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One  evening  seeing  a  person  of  respectable  appearance  in  the  street, 
they  followed  him  to  a  lonely  street  where  they  took  him  by  the  throat 
and  told  him  to  deliver.     He  did  as  he  was  commanded. 

The  next  night  they  went  on  board  ^ small  vessel  that  was  lying  at 
one  of  the  wharves.  There  were  but  two  men  on  board,  both  fast 
asleep.  The  villains  awakened  and  commanded  them  to  make  sail  for 
Bangor.  They  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  the  master  was 
absent,  and  they  dared  not  sail  without  him.  Doherty,  however,  com- 
pelled them  to  do  as  he  wished,  and  Martin  cast  the  fast  loose.  The 
morning  aAer  the  vessel  arrived  at  Bangor. 

The  robbers  naid  the  seamen  for  their  trouble,  and  started  for  Dub- 
lin. The  second  night  they  got  into  a  stable.  They  found  two  grooms 
asleep,  of  whom  they  bound  one,  and  obliged  the  other  to  saddle  and 
bridle  the  two  best  horses.  This  done,  they  repaired  to  Dublin,  injur- 
ing no  one  by  the  way. 

AAer  having  committed  some  petty  thefts,  they  saw  a  stage  about 
to  start  for  Kilkenny,  and  Martin  proposed  to  follow  and  rpb  it  Con- 
trary to  his  wont,  Doberty  was  backward,  thinking  it  was  too  hazards 
pus  to  attack  a  coach  full  of  passengers  on  an  open  and  much  fre- 
quented road  in  broad  day-light.  Martin,  however,  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred ;  he  followed  the  stage  alone,  and  when  he  overtook  it  out  four 
trunks  from  behind.  He  then  returned,  picking  them  up,  one  by  one, 
from  where  they  had  dropped,  and  carried  them  into  a  field.  His  dis- 
appointment was  great  at  finding  nothing  in  them  but  wearing  appareL 
In  his  anger  he  strewed  the  clothes  about  under  a  tree,  on  which  be 
next  hung  a  red  handkerchief  by  way  of  auction  flag.  He  then  wrote 
a  notice  purporting  that  all  these  articles  were  to  be  sold  there  the 
next  day  at  auction.     He  posted  this  notice  on  a  tree  and  walked  off. 

He  soon  came  to  a  large  house,  the  owner  of  which  was  standing 
at  the  door.  Martin  asked  him  for  a  draught  of  beer,  and  was  bidden 
to  go  to  the  next  ale  house  and  buy  it.  Our  hero  then  demanded 
what  auction  was  to  take  place  in  ihe  adjoining  field.  The  man  said 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  any,  and  refused  to  believe  what  the  robfeer 
aaid  he  had  seen.  Finally,  Martin  ofiered  to  guide  him  to  the  place, 
and  after  doing  so  left  him  under  thtf  tree.  The  remainder  of  the  af- 
fair he  heard  afterward. 

Scarcely  had  Martin  left  the  spot,  when  the  people  of  the  stage, 
who  by  this  time  had  discovered  their  loss,  came  back.^  Seeing  the 
trunks  open  on  the  ground,  and  the  gentleman  examining  their  con- 
tents, they  seized  Lim  as  the  thief,  beat  him,  bound  him  hand  and  foot, 
and  carried  him  before  a  magistrate.  This  person  knew  the  gentle- 
man, and  was  certain  that  there  was  some  mistake.  Accordingly,  an 
investigation  took  place,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

When  our  hero  got  back  to  Dublin,  he  found  Doherty  absent,  and 
iiever  saw  him  more.  This  Paul  Clifford  of  real  life  was  a  Scot  by 
birth.  Subsequently,  Martin  heard  that  he  had  left  Ireland  with  his 
ill  earned  wealth,  in  safety,  and  that  heliad  gone  to  the  West  Indies, 
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and  engaged  in  reputable  business.     What  became  of  him  eveDtaaUy. 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertsdning. 

Having  spent  much  time  in  a  vain  search  for  his  associate,  our  hero 
went  to  the  famous  fair  of  Donnybrook,  where  he  participated  in  the 
ollity  and  cracking  of  crowns  for  which  the  place  is  proverbial.  He 
left  it  in  a  jaunting  car,  which  he  had  stolen,  with  two  females,  with 
whom  he  rode  about  the  country  several  days.  When  he  was  tired  of 
their  company,  he  put  them  into  a  stage  bound  for  Dublin,  and  bade 
them  farewell.  He  then  sold  the  horse  and  car  and  walked  back  to 
Dublin,  committing  only  one  robbery  on  the  way.  His  next  adven* 
ture  was  a  bold  one,  no  less  than  robbing  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. 

He  learned  from  a  maid  servant  of  this  dignitary,  with  whom  he 
had  contracted  an  intimacy,  that  he  possessed  a  snuff  box  richly  orna- 
mented with  jewels.  He  also  discovered  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  very  early  in  his  garden,  alone.  By  bribing 
the  gardener,  he  got  access  to  the  garden  the  first  fair  morning*  He 
had  not  waited  long  before  he  saw  the  nobleman  approachmg,  who 
presently  sat  down  on  a  bench  by  the  side  of  a  fish  pond.  Martin 
walked  up  to  him  with  a  cocked  pistol,  and — "  your  money  or  your 
life.**    Tne  following  dialogue  ensued. 

Lord  Lieut, — Did  you  speak  to  me  1 

Martin. — ^Yes,  plase  yere  honor. 

Lord. — You  impudent  rascal,  what  do  you  want  1  Get  you  gone 
or  I'll  have  your  skin  taken  off. 

Mar. — Hase  yere  honor,  I  must  first  skin  yere  pockets — and  if  ye 
offer  to  make  the  laste  noise — and  if  ye  don't  be  after  giving  me  less 
of  yere  blarney,  I'll  take  yere  life. 

The  nobleman  surrendered  a  heavy  purse  and  would  then  have  gone 
away,  but  our  hero  desired  him  to  stay  awhile,  for  he  had  only  begun 
with  him.  The  next  demand  was  for  his  watch  and  diamond  ring. 
The  nobleman  entreated  that  these  might  be  spared,  as  he  set  a  Wgher 
value  on  them  than  their  price  in  money.  He  even  offered  to  deposit 
any  ransom  in  any  place  Martin  might  appoint.  The  robber  asked  if 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  thought  him  tool  enough  to  expose  himself  to  de- 
tection by  going  after  it.  However,  he  finally  sufltered  him  to  retain 
the  ring.  As  he  was  about  to  depart,  he  asked  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
for  a  pinch  of  snuff,  a  desire  that  was  readily  granted,  and  the  robber 
gained  an  opportunity  to  snatch  the  jewelled  snuff  box.  Martin  then 
told  the  noble  that  he  had  got  enough,  and  advised  him  to  say  little 
about  the  matter,  or  he  would  visit  him  again.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
said  he  was  sorry  such  a  young  man  should  be  a  robber,  and  advised 
him  to  sin  no  more.  The  highwayman  replied  that  it  was  his  voca- 
tion, atld  that  at  any  rate  he  had  only  treated  his  adviser  as  his  advi- 
ser's countrymen  treated  the  Irish.  His  excellency  then  asked  his 
name,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  Captain  Lightfoot,  "  Ah,"  said 
ho^  "  and  where  is  your  comrade  Thunderbolt !"    Martin  replied  that 
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^e  was  absent  on  business,  and  that  he  should  come  to  sup  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  if  the  latter  said  anything  about  what  had  passed. 
Martin  was  then  urged  to  enter  the  house  and  drink,  but  declined  the 
invitation  and  made  haste  to  escape,  as  he  saw  some  servants  entering 
the  garden.  He  retreated  backwards,  always  holding  fast  his  pistol, 
to  the  garden  wall.  While  he  was  scaling  the  wall,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant gave  the  alarm,  and  the  servants  came  running  after  him.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  escaped  by  swimming  over  the  Liffey. 

In  four  days  he  reached  Kilkenny,  where  he  found  that  an  adver- 
tisement had  arrived  containing  an  account  of  his  late  robbery,  and  a 
description  of  his  person.  He  immediately  buried  his  watches  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  money,  and  then  disguised  himself  as  a  beggar. 
A  stolen  horse  conveyed  him  speedily  to  Waterford,  where  he  took 
passage  in  a  ship  bound  for  New  York,  under  the  name  of  Michael 
O'Hanlan. 

The  provisions  and  water  failing,  the  master  of  the  ship  resolved  to 
put  into  some  port  in  the  colonies,  instead  of  proceeding  to  New  York. 
This  change  of  destination  was,  for  obvious  reasons  unpleasing  to  Mar- 
tin, and  he  brought  about  a  mutiny  among  the  seamen  and  passengers,, 
of  whom  there  were  more  than  an  Imndred  on  board.  Our  hero' 
seized  and  disarmed  the  captain  with  his  own  hands,  and  there  'Was  a 
battle  royal  for  some  minutes.  Finally  the  master  was  constrained  to 
succumb,  and  the  vessel  arrived  at  Salem  on  the  17th  of  June,  1819. 

After  spending  all  his  money,  Martin  hired  himself  to  Mr.  £^  H. 
Derby,  to  work  on  a  farm.  He  remained  in  this  gentleman's  employ 
over  a  year,  behaving,  for  him,  very  well.  When  he  had  money,  it  is 
true,  he  spent  it  in  liquor,  and  at  such  times  was  lazy  and  quarrelsome. 
The  demon  of  drink  at  last  proved  too  strong  for  him,  ana  Mr.  Derby 
was  compelled  to  discharge  him.  During  this  period  he  learned  that 
his  father  was  dead,  and  exhibited  a  sorrow  that  would  hardly  have 
been  expected  from  such  a  person. 

He  had,  it  seems,  formed  the  resolution  to  become  an  honest  man, 
and  after  leaving  Mr.  Derby,  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  brewer. 
Here  his  worst  conduct  consisted  in  drunkenness  and  gaming.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  received  a  letter  from  his  brother  containing  four  hun- 
dred dollars ;  his  share  of  his  father's  property.  With  this  money  he 
took  a  lease  of  a  small  brewery  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire^  mred 
workmen  and  began  to  live  reputably.  He  dealt  lai^ely  in  beer 
and  porter,  but  found  the  people  too  acute  for  him  in  the  way  o?  bar- 
gainmg.  Becoming  dissatisfied  thereat  he  returned  to  his  former  hab- 
its of  dissipation,  and  soon  became  a  bankrupt.  This  was  the  end  of 
his  attempt  to  be  honest :  he  hired  a  horse  and  chaise  and  took  the 
road  to  Canada.     On  the  way,  in  Vermont,  he  robbed  a  Connecticut 

Eedlar  of  seventy  dollars.  At  first  the  man  resisted,  but  Martin^  beat 
tm  from  his  cart  and  easily  overpowered  him.  He  justified  this  ac- 
tion in  a  rather  singular  manner.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
pedlar  had  obtained  his  cash  by  cheating  honest  men,  which  was  pro- 
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bably  the  case,  and  thought  that  the  money  would  be  in  better  k«ep« 
ing  for  the  transfer.  This  was  the  only  crime  he  committed  on  the 
road  to  Quebec.  ■ 

In  this  city  he  sold  his  horse  and  chaise,  bought  a  quaker  dress  and 
pistols,  made  inquiries  touching  the  roads,  and  laid  plans  for  the  per- 
pett*ation  of  new  robberies.  He  went  to  Trois  Rivieres  and  put  up  at 
the  house  of  a  Frenchman,  where  he  fell  sick  and  remained  two  days. 
Here  the  kindness  of  his  host  won  so  far  on  him,  that  he  left  the  house 
without  doing  any  mischief.   . 

The  day  he  left  Trois  Rivieres  he  met  two  well  dressed  gentlemen 
in  a  chaise.  He  haltedan  the  road,  and  when  the  vehicle  came  up 
asked  the  time  of  day.  The  man  nighest  to  him  took  out  a  valuable 
watch,  and  at  the  sight  of  it  the  pretended  quaker  presented  a  pistol 
and  ordered  him  to  give  it  up.  The  man  complied,  but  his  compan- 
ion stammered  in  broken  English  and  pretended  not  to  understand. 
Martin,  enraged  at  this,  snatched  the  reins  and  swore  to  kill  them  both 
unless  they  complied  with  his  demands.  After  speaking  to  each  other 
in  French,  they  surrendered  their  pocket-books  and  watches,  one 
of  which  Martin  returned,  saying  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  car- 
rying. He  then  restored  the  reins  and  bade  them  farewell.  The  next 
day  he  robbed  an  old  gentleman  of  thirty-five  dollars.  The  next  per- 
son he  met  was  a  Frenchman,  on  a  fine  horse.  The  robber  stopped 
him  with  the  usual  formalities.  The  man  surrendered  a  pocket-book 
containing  three  dollars  only,  but  the  robber  was  not  content  and  or^ 
dcred  the  traveller  to  dismount.  He  excused  himself  by  saying  the 
horse  was  a  borrowed  one,  and  that  he  should  lose  his  character  by 
parting  with  it.  Martin  replied  that  he  had  better  lose  his  character 
than  his  Hfe..  The  Frenchman  turned  his  beast's  head,  and  would 
have  escaped  had  not  our  hero  discharged  a  pistol>  .  The  poor  man 
fell  from  his  steed  thinking  himself  dead,  and  when  Martin  came  up 
with  him  begged  his  life.  The  robber  compelled  him  to  buckle  th^^ 
spurs  to  his  feet,  gave  him  a  dollar  for  his  pains,  and  rode  off. 

Martin  now  divested  himself  of  his  quaker  apparel  and  thus  escap- 
ed suspicion  on  his  way  to  Montreal.  He  heard  many  inquiries  con- 
cerning a  quaker,  but  no  one  thought  of  arresting  him. 

Finding  no  opportunity  to  fill  his  purse  at  Montreal,  our  hero  start- 
ed for  Kingston  in  Upper  Canada.  On  the  road  he  met  an  Indian, 
probably  of  the  St.  Regis  tribe,  riding  alone  in  a  chaise.  The  man 
was  well  clad  and  had  many  ornaments  about  him.  When  the  high- 
wayman demanded  his  effects  he  tried  to  snatch  the  presented  pistol, 
but  failed  in  the  attempt.  He  then  gave  up  his  ornaments  and  sixty- 
five  dollars  in  cash.  This  done,  he  proposed  to  the  robber  to  throw 
down  his  weapon,  and  he  would  fight  him  for  the  money.  Martin  at- 
tempted to  explain  to  him  the  Irish  mode  of  fighting,  and  used  the  word 
shillelah.  Tne  Indian  understood  the  term  and  knew  the  robber  for 
an  Irishman  at  once.  He  did  more — ^he  consented  to  fight  on  Mar- 
tin's own  terms.      Our  hero  agreed,  and  told  him  to  wait  tiU  he  could 
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iut  a  stick.  With  that  he  spurred  his  horse  into  the  bushes.  Sua. 
pecting  that  he  was  about  to  escape,  the  savage  pursued  with  whoop 
and  halloo,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  Martin  had  the  pleasure  to  see  a 
score  of  Indians  running  after  him.  He  spurred  oil  to  the  bank  of  a 
river,  where  he  stopped  and  dismounted  to  give  lus  horse  breath. 
While  he  stood  thus  an  Indian  came  upon  him  out  of  the  bushes,  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  mount  his  horse,  and  threw  a  large  stone  at  him 
with  all  his  might.  While  he  was  stooping  for  another  Martin  shot 
him  through  the  body,  mounted  his  horse,  and  escaped.  He  never 
knew  whether  the  savage  was  killed  or  not  :  if  he  was,  it  was  the  first 
and  last  murder  he  ever  committed. 

After  rambling  about  the  country  some  days  Michael  directed  hi» 
course  toward  Kingston  again.  While  he  was  resting  at  a  small  tavern 
a  British  officer  rode  up  and  behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner. 
There  was,  perhaps,  some  excuse  for  it  in  Martin's  appearance,  for 
his  beard  was  long  and  his  raiment  rather  shabby.  Be  that  as  it  may^ 
when  our  hero  asked  him  the  way  to  Kingston  he  was  answered  with 
abuse.  What  followed  may  be  a  lesson  to  such  persons,  showing  that 
no  advantage  arises  from  incivility. 

Havmg  ascertained  from  the  landlord  what  road  the  soldier  meant 
to  take,  Michael  started  in  advance,  and  lay  in  wait  for  him  by  the  road 
sidq  till  dark.  When  he  came  up,  the  footpad  commanded  him  to 
stop  in  a  loud  voice,  and  seized  the  reins  of  his  horse.  "  Now,  master 
Lobster,"  said  Martin,  "  dismount  instantly."  He  obeyed  and  gave 
up  a  few  pieces  of  money,  which  Michael  threw  away  with  huge  dia- 
dsdn.  The  soldier  begged  his  life  in  the  most  abject  manner,  making 
it  apparent  that  his  cowardice  was  fully  equal  to  his  insolence.  Mar^ 
tin  asked  him  why  he  did  not  defend  himself  with  the  pistols  in  his 
holsters,  but  he  replied  very  submissively  that  he  never  fired  at  gentle- 
men. The  robber  then  stripped  him,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  left  him, 
threatening  to  return  and  shoot  him  if  he  made  the  least  noise.  Mar- 
tin then  mounted  the  officer's  horse  and  rode  away.  At  the  first 
stream  to  which  he  came  he  tied  the  soldier's  uniform  to  a  large  stone 
and  sunk  it.     He  now  bent  his  course  toward  Montreal. 

One  night  stopping  at  a  farmer's  house,  he  represented  himself  as^ 
an  agent  of  a  company  of  emigrants  who  wished  to  purchase  land, 
and  was  directed  to  the  house  of  an  old  gentleman  who  had  large 
tracts  for  sale.  In  the  morning  he  went  thither,  and  found  the  land 
owner  with  a  young  man,  his  son,  in  his  parlor.  He  was  invited  to 
view  the  house  and  grounds,  and  in  the  course  of  lus  walk  discovered 
that  there  were  no  males  in  the  house  excepting  the  persons  before 
mentioned.  Leaving  his  son  wiiting  in  the  parlor,  the  old  gentleman 
led  Maitin  to  an  upper  room  to  see  the  prospect.  Here  the  highway- 
man presented  a  pistol,  ^nd  by  threats  of  instant  death  compelled  hi9 
host  not  only  to  give  turn  what  money  he  had  in  his  pockets  but  ta 
tell  Um  where  more  might  be  found.  It  was,  he  said,  m  a  desk  in  the 
apartment  next  to  that  in  which  his  son  was.     Martin  bound  and 
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gagged  him  and  then  walked  down  stairs,  tie  told  the  young  tnaH 
that  he  was  waiting  for  his  father,  and  desired  him  to  bring  his  horse 
in  the  meantime.  While  the  youth  was  gone  to  the  stable  he  opened 
the  desk  and  took  away  an  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  in  specie. 
On  the  son's  return  Martin  told  him  that  his  father  desired  to  see  him 
up  stairs,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  room  mounted  his  horse 
and  Wfcnt  oiT. 

On  his  awival  at  Montreal  he  fell  into  the  company  of  gamblers, 
whom  he  managed  to  cheat  at  cards,  and  won  two  Hundred  dollars  of 
them.  After  this  he  travelled  toward  the  United  States  and  saw  ad- 
vertisements describing  him  at  every  inn  on  the  road.  At  the  first 
tavern  south  of  the  boundary  line  a  man  overtook  him  who  was  sent 
to  stick  up  handbills  offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension.  This 
person  conversed  with  him  without  in  the  least  suspecting  his  char- 
acter, and  said  that  he  was  going  through  Vermont  for  the  express 
purpose  of  sticking  up  his  placards.  Martin  told  the  man  that  he  had 
kimself  been  robbed  by  the  person  in  question,  was  in  pursuit  of  him, 
•  and  would  spare  the  other  the  trouble  of  going  any  farther,  if  he 
would  trust  him  with  his  bundle  of  bills.  The  man  gave  up  his  charge, 
with  many  thanks  to  the  robber  for  his  civility.  Our  hero,  it  will  rea- 
dily be  believed,  lost  no  time  in  destroying  the  dangerous  papers. 

At  Burlington,  Martin  put  up  his  horse  at  an  inn.  On  entering  the 
bar  room  the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  was  an  advertisement :  and 
he  perceived  that  he  was  closely  watched.  lie  walked  out  at  the 
back  door,  so  coolly  as  to  excite  no  suspicion,  and  gained  the  woods, 
judging  it  advisable  to  leave  his  hoi-se  behind  him.  Avoiding  the  high 
roads,  he  arrived  at  Enfield  in  New  Hampshire,  and  thence  travelled 
with  caution  toward  Boston,  on  foot,  as  he  could  not  get  an  opportu- 
nity to  steaf  a  horse.  His  intention  was  to  embark  for  the  West 
Indies  and  rejoin  his  congenial  spirit  Doherty. 

At  about  eleven  P.  M.  being  between  Boscawen  and  Concord,  he 
heard  the  trampling  of  horses  behind  him,  and  concealed  liimself  in 
the  bushes.  Presently  two  men  came  up  on  horseback,  and  as  the 
moon  shone  brightly,  discovered  him.  One  of  them  approached  him 
nearly  and  asked  who  he  was,  to  which  our  rogue  responded,  "  I  am 
the  bold  Doherty."  Then  pulling  out  a  pistol,  he  oflered  the  question- 
er the  alternative  of  loosing  his  money  or  his  life.  The  man  gave  up 
his  cash  and  papers,  and  Martin  next  compelled  Wm  to  dismount,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  that  he  might  ascertain  what  money  might  be  hid 
under  the  saddle.  The  robber  mounted  and  bade  the  man  stand  back 
by  the  road  side,  crying  at  the  same  time  io  a  supposed  accomplice 
in  the  bushes  to  take  care  of  the  i)risouer.     He  then  rode  on. 

Two  days  after  he  overtook  a  niaii  on  horseback,  journeying  to 
Newburyport,  and  conversed  very  freely  with  liim  on  the  subject  ol' 
this  last  robbery.  Our  hero  said  he  should  like  to  detect  the  oifender 
more  than  anything,  and  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  safe,  as 
he   had    money  about   him.      His    name,  he  added,  was   Morrison. 
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The  man  replied  to  this  that  he  did  not  consider  his  saflety  faisurod  by 
a  pistol  that  he  carried  about  him,  as,  for  aught  he  kiiew,  there  might 
be  a  gang  of  fifty  robbers  about  the  country.  Finally,  they  agreed  to 
stand  by  each  other  if  attacked. 

While  they  stopped  at  a  brook  that  their  horses  might  drink,  Michael 
put  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  to  his  companion's  head  and  bade  him 
deliver.  The  man  gave  up  two  hundred  dollars.  After  threatening 
him  with  death  if  he  should  presume  to  follow,  the  highwayman  de- 
parted and  arrived.that  night  at  Salisbury.  Here  he  turned  his  horse 
loose  in  a  field  and  passed  the  night  in  a  deserted  hut,  for  he  feared  to* 
enter  any  house.     In  the  morning  he  started  again. 

By  this  time  he  was  tired  of  riding  on  horseback,  and  seeing  several 
chaises  with  harnesses  standing  near  Salisbury  church  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  rest  his  wearied  bones.  Some  rogues  • 
would  have  been  deterred  from  theft  in  such  circumstances,  by  the 
confidence  evidently  reposed  in  the  honesty  of  the  community  by  the 
owners  of  these  vehicles,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  Michael  Martin.  He 
harnessed  his  horse  to  one  of  the  chaises  unobserved,  (it  was  not  yet 
day,)  and  drove  on  till  noon,  when  he  reached  Newburyport.  Here 
he  put  up  at  a  tavern,  unsuspected ;  the  landlord  had  known  him 
•when  a  brewer  at  Portsmouth,  and  thought  he  had  come  from  that 
place.  •  His  first  act  in  Newburyport  was  to  make  an  appointment  to 
meet  a  girl  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  at  nine  o'clock ;  his  second, 
to  go  to  a  lecture  with  the  barkeeper.  He  slipped  out  of  the  church 
unobserved  by  his  companion,  and  sought  in  the  streets  an  opportuni- 
ty to  commit  a  robbery.     It  was  not  long  wanting. 

Meeting  a  well  dressed  man  in  a  narrow  passage,  our  desperado 
asked  him  what  o'clock  it  might  be.  The  gentleman  asked  him  if  he 
had  not  just  heard  the  clqpk  strike.  "  Yes,"  replied  Martin,  "  but  if 
you  do  not  let  me  hear  your  watch  strike  I  shall  strike  your  head.*' 
At  the  sight  of  the  robber's  pistol  the  man  gavQ  up  his  time  piece  and 
forty  dollars  in  cash.  Martin  then  gained  the  tavern,  ordered  his 
horse  and  chaise,  took  up  the  female  before  mentioned,  and  reached 
Beverk  that  night. 

In  the  morning  he  gave  his  companion  a  considerable  sum  and  left 
her,  promising  to  return  in  three  days.  On  his  arrival  in  Boflt(m  he 
put  up  at  the  Sun  tavern  in  Battery  March  Street. 

We  now  approach  the  end  of  our  story,  and  of  his  career  of  crime. 
Hearing  that  an  assembly  was  to  take  place  at  the  house  of  Governor 
Brooks  in  Medford,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  thither.  He 
watched  the  house  till  he  saw  Mr.  Bray,  a  very  respectable  gentleman 
of  Boston,  coming  from  it  in  a  chaise  with  his  lady.  They  took  the 
turnpike  road  to  Boston ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  passed,  Martin  mount- 
ed his  horse  and  followed. 

He  overtook  the  vehicle  near  the  Ten  Hills  Farm,  presented  his 
pistol  at  Mr.  Bray,  and  demanded  his  money  or  his  life.      Mr.  Bray 
gave  up  his  watch  and  all  the  money  he  had  about  him,  but  the  robber 
54 
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did  not  take  his  wife's  watch,  for,  as  he  remarket!,  he  never  robbed 
ladies.  Then  he  went  oft*  in  a  contrary  direction  from  Medtord,  and 
met  a  negro  man  and  woman  in  a  chaise.  lie  compelled  them  to 
get  out,  and  went  back  to  Medford  on  this  horse  himself. 

When  he  stopped  at  the  tavern  he  found  the  town  was  in  commo- 
tion on  account  of  the  robbery  of  Mr.  Ijray,  and  as  he  perceived  he 
was  suspected,  he  rode  slowly  away.  At  the  end  of  the  town  he  was 
challenged,  and  refusing  to  answer,  the  people  cried  "stop  thief  f 
At  this  cry  he  set  off  at  full  speed ;  but  before  he  got  far  one  of  the 
stirrup  leathers  gave  way,  and  he  was  thrown  with  such  violence  as  to 
dislocate  his  shoulder.  He  outran  all  his  pursuers  notwithstanding, 
and  concealed  himself  in  the  woods  where  he  adopted  rather  a  rough 
method  to  bring  bis  bones  back  to  their  proper  places.  He  made  a 
•line  of  his  suspenders. and  cravat,  tied  one  end  to  a  tree,  the  other  to 
his  wrist,  and  pulled  his  arm  into  place  by  main  strength.  After  this, 
he  took  the  way  to  Albany,  and  reached  Holliston  in  safety,  by  shun- 
ning houses  and  public  roads. 

Being  now  tired  of  walking,  he  determined  to  steal  a  horse.  This 
might  easily  be  done,  as  there  were  plenty  of  them  in  the  fields,  but  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  get  a  saddle  and  bridle.  Yet  he  was  not  dis- 
f^ouraged  :  at  day-break  he  entered  several  houses  and  bams,  and  at 
last  found  what  he  wanted  in  the  kitchen  of  a  dwelling  belonging  to 
Mr.  Adams.  He  carried  off  his  plunder  with  no  other  opposition  than 
that  of  a  large  dog,  which  he  killed  on  the  spot  with  a  stone.  He 
next  mounted  a  fine  mare  which  carried  him  to  Springfield.  This  was 
his  last  dishonest  action. 

At  Springfield,  while  our  hero  was  fast  asleep  at  an  inn,  those  who 
had  followed  his  track  to  recover  the  stolen  mare  came  into  his  apart- 
ment and  apprehended  him  so  suddenly  thai  he  had  no  time  for  resis- 
tance. Unfortunately  for  him,  he  still  had  Mr.  Bray's  watch  about 
him.  It  was  identified,  and  he  was  sent  to  Boston  to  take  his  trial 
for  highway  robbery. 

On  the  9th  of  October  1821,  he  was  arraigned  at  Cambridge  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  pleaded  not  guilty.  N^erthe- 
less,  the  testimony  was  so  clear  that  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt 
of  his  guilt,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  die  on  a  gibbet  on  the  22d  of 
December ;  a  fate  he  had  a  thousand  times  merited.  .  His  conduct 
during  his  trial  was  firm  and  composed,  and  when  the  sentence  was 
pronounced  he  very  coolly  said,  "  Well,  that  is  the  worst  you  can  do." 

On  his  re-commitment  to  the  Jail  at  Lechmere  Point,  he  told  the 
officers  he  would  make  every  effort  to  escape,  and  was  in  consequence 
put  in  irons.  They  were,  however,  soon  taken  off,  the  streugth  of 
his  dungeon  being  considered  such  as  to  render  futile  any  attempt  he 
might  make.  At  first  he  showed  no  signs  of  contrition,  as  his  mind 
was  wholly  occupied  in  devising  means  to  liberate  himself,  which  he 
hoped  to  do  by  the  aid  of  a  large  knife  he  had  brought  into  prison  with 
him.     Still  the  obstacles  to  success  were  such  as  would  have  reduced 
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most  men  to  despair.  His  cell  was  eight  feet  wide  and  ten  long,  en- 
tirely of  stone,  and  the  door  was  of  thick  iron,  well  fastened  with 
bolts.  The  entrance  was  only  wide  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of 
one  person  at  a  time,  and  was  within  two-  yards  of  an  outer  door  of 
solid  iron.  Moreover  he  was  fastened  to  a  ring  bolt  in  the  floor,  by  a 
chain  riveted  round  his  ankle.  This  chain  had  a  branch  attached  to 
his  right  wrist,  and  the  links  were  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  all 
this  he  was  no  whit  despondent :  he  made  a  saw  of  his  knife  and  cut 
off  the  foot  chain  at  the  second  link  from  his  ankle,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  could  join  it  at  pleasure.  He  also  filed  off  the  rivet  of  his 
handcuff,  and  covered  the  interstices  he  had  made  with  a  compound 
of  tallow  and  coal-dust  so  much  resembling  iron  that  daily  examina* 
tions  of  the  officers  were  insufTicient  to  discover  them.  Nay,  though 
his  irons  were  once  taken  wholly  off,  the  damage  was  not  discovered. 
Thus  prepared,  he  fixed  on  the  8th  of  December  for  the  day  of  escape. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Coolidge,  the  turnkey,  came  to  make  his  nre 
as  usual,  with  attendants.  He  found  Martin  sitting  up  vomiting,  and 
wrapped  in  a  great  coat.  Coolidge  went,  at  his  request,  to  bring  him 
wine,  and  returned,  but  as  he  did  not  dismiss  his  followers  our  hero 
remained  quiet.  A  little  after,  the  turnkey  came  again,  alone,  with 
the  prisoner's  breakfast,  and  was  about  to  depart  when  Martin,  in  a 
feeble. voice,  desired  him  to  pick  up  a  paper  of  tobacco  from  the  floor, 
as  he  was  too  weak  to  do  it  himself.  Coolidge  complied,  and  while 
he  was  stooping,  Martin  struck  him  down  with  his  chain;  threw  off 
his  great  coat  and  sallied  forth.  A  gate,  constructed  of  a  double 
layer  of  thick  planks  nailed  transvcrsly,  obstructed  his  further  progress. 
It  was  fastened  within  with  a  padlock,  attached  to  a  very  strong  staple 
and  hasp.  The  convict  threw  the  whole  weight  of  6is  body  and  force 
of  his  sinews  several  times  against  it,  retreating  some  yards  each  time 
for  the  benefit  of  the  momentum.  In  the  meanwhile  he  bethought 
himself  that  he  should  have  bound  the  turnkey  in  his  cell,  and  turned 
to  do  so,  but  hearing  the  alarm  given  he  made  one  more  desperate 
leap  at  the  gate.  This  time  lock  and  hinges  gave  way  before  him, 
and  he  ran  for  his  life.  Unluckily  for  him  several  workmen  were  at 
that  moment  passing,  and  they  gave  him  chase.  Besides,  he  had  been 
80  long  confined  that  he  could  not  run  nearly  as  fast  as  he  was  wont, 
and  part  of  his  chain  remaining  at  his  ankle  impeded  him.  He  was 
overtaken  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  jail  vard  ;  and  after  knock- 
ing down  one  or  two  of  his  pursuers  was  ovelpowered  and  brought 
back.  He  evinced  no  regret  for  what  he  had  done,  and  said  he  would 
take  leave  of  the  prison  again  if  they  did  not  watch  him  very  closely ; 
but  he  expressed  deep  sorrow  for  having  hurt  the  turnkey,  who  had 
always  been  kind  to  him.  He  said  he  bad  prayed  all  night  that  he 
might  only  disable  and  not  kill  the  man.  There  is  good  authority  for 
believing  that  the  prayers  of  such  as  he  are  of  no  avail,  but  at  any 
rate  Coolidge  was  not  much  injured. 

After  this  he  was  more  heavily  ironed,  and  strictly  guarded.      The 
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utmost  caution  was  observed  in  opening  the  door  of  his  cell,  and  he 
was  soon  convinced  that  escape  was  impossible.  His  manner  and 
sentiments  underwent  a  great  alteration,  and  he  earnestly  desired  the 
good  offices  of  the  clergy  of  his  own  persuasion.      He  expressed  re- 

Eentance  for  his  evil  deeds  and  declared  his  belief  that  it  was  better 
e  should  die,  as  an  escape  would  only  have  plunged  him  deeper  in 
crime.  He  evinced  great  distress  at  the  disgrace  his  untimely  end 
would  bring  on  his  family,  and  said  he  was  glad  his  parents  had  not 
lived  to  hear  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  though  he  showed  no  fear  of  his 
approaching  fate,  there  was  no  bravado  in  his  manner.  His  will  would 
seem  to  show  that  his  repentance  was  sincere  ;  it  began  with  an  avow- 
al of  his  belief  in  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  his  assu- 
rance of  acceptance  before^  God  through  the  merits  of  the  blessed  Re- 
deemV-  His  spiritual  comforters  were  appointed  his  executors,  and  de- 
fiired  to  restore  all  his  monev  and  goods,  as  far  as  they  would  go,  to  the 
persons  he  had  injured.  He  bequeathed  his  body  to  a  gentleman  of  Bos- 
ton, with  a  request  that  it  might  be  decently  interred,  and  by  no  means 
given  over  to  the  dissecting  kmfe.  On  this  subject  he  was  very  anxious, 
and  on  being  told  that  his  remains  should  be  protected,  said  he  should 
die  more  easily  for  the  assurance. 

A  few  days  before  his  execution,  he  was  asked  by  a  friend  how  this 
world  appeared  to  him.  "  Much,*'  said  he,  "  like  a  cloud  of  smoke 
over  the-citv,  to  be  driven  away  by  the  first  gust."  On  the  morning 
of  the  22d  he  showed  the  same  fortitude  and  religious  feeling  that  had 
^  marked  his  conversation  since  jjis  attempt  to  escape.  He  acknowU 
edged  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  said  he  felt  no  ill  will  against 
any  person  living.  He  was  willing  to  die,  having  placed  his  cor^fidence 
in  God.  When  his  fetters  were  taken  off,  he  walked  about  the  room 
in  order  to  recover  the  use  of  his  limbs,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  should  not 
like  to  appear  awkward,  and  I  wish  the  multitude  to  see  that  I  am  not 
afraid  to  go  before  my  God."  A  few  minutes  before  he  was  led  out 
he  made  a  fervent  prayer,  and  then  adjusted  his  apparel  as  well  as  his 
jjinions  would  permit  before  a  looking  glass.  At  the  place  of  execur 
tion  his  demeanor  was  firm,  cheerful  and  resigned. 

'*  He  died,  as  every  man  should  die, 
Without  display,  without  parade ; 
Meekly  had  he  bowed  and  pray«d. 
As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid, 

JioT  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high." 


STEPHEN     MERRIL     CLARK, 

HANGED      FOR      ARSON. 

This  person  was  a  youth  who  never  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 

J  ears.  He  was  the  son  of  respectable  parents  in  the  town  of  New- 
uryport,  where  he  resided  all,  or  the  better  part  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  boy  of  profligate  habits,  and  bad  character.  No  incident  of  his 
short  and  evil  life  possesses  the  smallest  interest,  excepting  the  crime 
for  which  he  suffered  capitally.  We  ask  no  youth  to  be  deterred  from 
the  like  offences  by  his  ignominious  death,  for  we  do  not  believe  a 
heart  so  utterly  ignorant  and  depraved  as  tus,  beats  within  the  bound- 
aries^of  the  Union.  If,  however,  his  story  should  hinder  one  individu- 
al from  following  the  courses  which  confirmed  his  natural  hardness  of 
heart,  we  shall  have  rendered  a  service  to  the  community. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  August,  1820,  Mr.  Fitz,  a  gentle- 
man who  dwelt  in  Temple-street,  Newburyport,  perceived  that  a  bam 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Phoebe  Cross,  about  seventy  yards  from  his  own 
house,  was  on  fire.  This  was  before  day-light.  He  went  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Frothingham,  opposite  to  the  burning  building,  and  awoke  the 
family.  Scarcely  had  they  escaped  when  their  house  caught  fire, 
and  within  an  hour  was  burnt  to  tbe  ground.  Two  more  dwelling 
houses  and  five  or  six  other  buildings  were  also  consumed. 

Many  circumstances  concurred  -to  prove  this  conflagration  to  be 
the  work  of  an  incendiary,  and  suspicion  was  strong  against  Stephen 
M.  ,Clark.  To  shield  him  from  the  consequences,  his  &ther  sent  him 
to  Belfast  in  the  state  of  Maine ;  but  before  he  went,  he  told  one  Han- 
nah Downes  that  he  would  return  and  set  fire  to  the  town  in  four  dif- 
ferent places.  This  girl  was  an  inmate  of  a  brothel,  kept  by  a  Mrs. 
Chase.  As  soon  as  the  youth  was  found  to  be  missing,  public  indig-i 
nation  was  directed  against  these  women,  and  they  were  sent  to  prison 
as  lewd  and  lascivious  characters.  Hannah  Downes  was  discharged 
a  week  after,  but  Mrs.  Chase  remained  a  month,  after  which  she  be- 
came the  servant  of  Mr^  Wade  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  in  which 
capacity  she  behaved  with  strict  propriety. 

Young  Clark  returned  to  Essex  county  in  September.  On  the  22d 
of  that  month,  as  he  was  passing  by  Mr.  Wade's  house  on  his  way  to 
Newburyport,  Mrs.  Chase  saw  and  recognised  him.  He  was  asked 
to  go  in  and  get  something  to  eat,  a  request  with  which  he  very  un- 
willingly complied,  showing  much  uneasiness.  Mr.  Wade  went  out 
for  awhile,  and  on  his  return  met  Clark,  who  turned  out  of  the  way  to 
avoid  him.  The  jailor  asked  Clark  to  go  with  him,  and  the  youth 
with  some  reluctance  consented.  Mr.  Wade  took  hun  in  his  chaise 
to  the  office  of  Mr.  Woart,  a  magistrate  of  Newburyport.      On  tho 
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way  the  youth  told  Mr.  Wade  that  he  came  from  Belfast  by  the  way 
of  Boston. 

Mr.  Woart  sent  for  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  in  the  mean- 
while placed  a  keeper  at  the  door  to  prevent  impropor  persons  from 
entering,  for  the  news  of  Clark's  apprehension  had  drawn  a  concourse 
of  people  about  the  oflice.      He  told  the  boy  he  was  charged  with 
having  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  read  to  him  the  law  for  such  cases 
made  and  provided.      Clark  denied  the  fact,  upon  which  Mr.  Woart 
told  him  he  had  been  betrayed,  but  that  he  was  not  bound  to  say  any- 
thing that  might  criminate  himself.     Several  gentlemen  came  in  and 
questioned  the  prisoner,  who  remained  steadxast  in  his  denial,  until  a 
Mr.  Prince  asked  him  how  he  thought  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken 
a  candle  from  his  father's  cellar,  which  he  broke,  and  then  took  another 
which  he  carried  to  a  certain  stable.    At  this  question  he  evinced  con- 
siderable agitation,  and  said  that  if  they  would  tell  him  how  they  ob- 
tained that  information  he  would  disclose  all.       Mr.  AVoart  told  him 
that  these  particulars  were  obtained   from    Hannah  Downes,   Mi's. 
Chase,  and  some  others,  on  which  he  acknowledged  his  guilt  and  the 
manner  of  it ;  but  said  none  of  the  persons  named  knew  anytliing  of 
the  matter,  excepting  Hannah  Downes.       Mr.  Woart  then  issued  a 
warrant  against  the  prisoner,  and  proceeded  to  examine  him,  repeating 
however,  at  the  outset,  that  he  was  not  bound  to  criminate  himself. 
Being  asked  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  he  replied  "  Not 
guilty  ;"    which  words  he  explained  by  saying  he  did  not  burn  all  the 
buildings,  and  had  not  set  fire  to  the  barn  aloae.     Clark  was  then  fully 
committed. 

It  appears  from  the  record  that  Clark's  confessions  were  extorted 
by  his  fears,  and  that  threats,  premises,  and  persuasion  were  employed 
on  this  occasion.  Nevertheless,  the  naivete  with  which  they  were 
made,  leaves  no  manner  of  doubt  of  his  guilt.  The  person  implicated 
by  his  avowal,  was  a  boy  of  about  his  own  years,  Joseph  Lawrence 
by  name.  In  jail,  after  his  commitment,  he  acknowledged  his  guilt 
with  all  its  circumstances,  to  live  different  persons.  The  only  excuse 
or  reason  he  gave  for  his  conduct  was,  that  Lawrence  had  incited  him 
to  it.  Ten  days  after  his  incarceration  he  made  an  attempt  at  escape^ 
which  failed. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  182 1,  Stephen  Merril  Clark  stood  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Judical  Court  at  Salem,  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  Arson. 

The  principal  witnesses  against  him,  without  whose  evidence  he  could 
not  have  been  convicted,  were  his  former  associates,  Hannah  Downes 
and  Mrs.  Sally  Chase.  The  former  testified  that  she  and  Mrs.  Chase 
had  a  conversation  with  the  prisoner  near  the  ruins  early  in  the  morn- 
ing after  the  fire,  whence  he  walked  home  with  thehi.  On  the  way 
he  observed  that'"  the  fire  blazed  d         d  well,  and  the  fellow  who 

made  it  was  a  d d  good  fellow — and  if  he  knew  him  he  would 

treat  him."     To  these  profane  remarks,  she  replied,  that  she  believed 
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he  knew  as  mucli  about  the  matter  as  any  one.      He  nodded  assent, 
and  took  leave  of  her. 

She  met  him  again  at  sunrise,  and  heard  all  the  particulars  of  his 
guilt  from  his  own  mouth.  He  went,  he  said,  into  his  father's  cellar 
and  took  a  candle,  but  breaking  it  accidentally,  thought  it  would  not 
serve  his  purpose,  and  therefore  took  another.  Then  taking  matches 
and  a  lighted  cigar,  he  went  to  the  barn  and  Clomb  into  the  upper  loft. 
There  he  stuck  the  candle  upright  in  a  wisp  of  hay,  put  it  under  the 
stairs  in  a  position  to  communicate  with  certain  combustibles,  and 
lighted  it  by  means  of  his  cigar  and  matches.  This  took  place  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  or  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  After  this  he  re- 
turned home  and  went  to  bed  to  his  father,  that  he  might  not  be  sus- 
pected. At  twelve  he  awoke,  and  hearing  no  alarm,  thought  the  can- 
dle had  gone  out,  and  slept  again.  When  he  awoke  again  at  two,  the 
fire  had  broke  out,  and  he  went  to  see  it,  telling  his  father  as  he  started 
that  he  believed  some  person  intended  to  burn  the  town.  By  this  he 
referred  to  recent  fires  in  the  place,  particularly  one  that  took  place 
about  twenty-four  hours  previous,  and  which  he  had  himself  occa- 
sioned. 

As  we  have  before  slated,  suspicion  fell  upon  Clark,  Hannah 
Downes,  and  Mrs.  Chase,  and  they  were  imprisoned  for  a  while.  The 
women  occupied  an  apartment  adjoining  Clark's.  The  prisoner  now 
fearing  that  they  would  betray  him,  wrote  Mrs.  Chase  a  letter  entreat- 
ing her  to  keep  silence,  and  sent  it  by  William  Stanwood,  her  cousin, 
to  whom  he  delivered  it  through  a  window.  Stanwood  confirmed 
their  evidence  on  this  point.  In  the  course  of  the  night  Clark  knocked 
several  times  on  the  partition  between  them,  and  reiterated  his  request. 
After  his  liberation  he  told  Hannah  Downes  he  meant  to  go  east- 
ward, and  stay  in  Maine  till  suspicion  and  alarm  subsided,  and  then  re- 
turn to  Boston  by  water.  lie  would  next  come  to  Newburyport  by 
night,  and  set  fire  to  it  in  four  different  places,  so  that  while  the  people 
were  extinguishing  the  conflagration  in  one  place,  it  should  break  out 
in  another.  On  her  telling  him  that  he  would  be  seht  to  the  state 
prison  if  discovered,  he  replied  that  that  was  a  niatter  of  indifference 
to  him,  and  if  he  staid  there  twenty  years  he  would  be  revenged  on 
the  town  of  Newburyport  as  soon  as  he  came  out. 

On  her  cross-examination,  Hannah  Downes  further  stated  that  the 
Thursday  before  the  fire,  as  she  was  standing  at  he?  father's  door, 
Clark  came  up  and  began  to  talk  to  her.  He  put  something  to  her 
nose  that  had  the  odor  of  brimstone.  Being  asked  what  he  meant  to 
do  with  it,  he  replied  that  she  would  soon  know.  That  evening  a 
barn  was  burned  down.  This  was  the  substance  of  the  testimony  of 
Hannah  Downes. 

Mrs.  Chase  confirmed  all  these  particulars.  She  added  that  after 
the  prisoner  was  liberated,  she  believed  the  town  in  imminent 
danger,  and  considered  it  her  duty  to  save  it.  Following  the  dictates 
of  this  her  judgment,  she   wrote  an  account  of  all  she  knew  to  Mr. 
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Woart,  in  consequence  of  which  Clark  was  arrested  on  his  return,  as 
has  already  been  seen.  It  appears  from  her  evidence,  that  some  of 
Clark's  relatives  had  opposed  his  intimacy  with  Hannah  Downes,  and 
that  his  motive  for  his  crime  was  to  revenge  himself  for  this  interfer- 
ence. 

It  was  strongly  contended  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  that  no  faith 
should  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  such  notoriously  profligate  char- 
acters as  these  women ;  and  that  they  were  such,  was  proved  by 
abundant  evidence.  Mr.  Moses  Clark,  the  prisoner's  father,  especially 
did  much  to  discredit  them.  He  stated  that  being  uneasy  on  account 
of  his  son's  intimacy  with  them,  he  had  gone  to  their  house  to  remon- 
strate, a  fortnight  before  the  fire.  On  this  occasion  he  asked  Hannah 
Downes  what  she  meant  by  enticing  his  boy,  and  said  she  would  undo 
him.  She  replied  that  she  meant  to  do  so.  Hard  words  passed  be- 
tween them.  Finding  he  could  not  keep  his  son  out  of  their  house, 
he  had  complained  to  the  proper  authorities.  He  never,  he  said,  feared 
that  his  son  would  do  any  mischief,  or  had  any  apprehension  on  his 
account,  excepting  as  far  as  related  to  the  company  he  kept. 

In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Marston,  one  of  the  selectmen,  stated  that 
when  Mr.  Clark  complained  of  his  son,  he  said  he  feared  that  if  some- 
thing were  not  done  the  lad  would  do  mischief.  Nay,  he  added  that 
he  could  not  sleep  quietly  for  fear  he  should  wake  and  find  the  town 
burning.  In  proof  that  Hannah  Downes  was  not  actuated  by  a  do 
sire  to  injure  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Woart  was  called  to  the  stand.  He 
said  that  on  being  apprised  of  Mr.  Clark's  guilt  by  Mrs.  Chase,  he 
sent  for  Hannah  Downes  and  questioned  her.  At  first  she  strenuous- 
ly denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  told  what  she  knew  with 
great  reluctance  at  last.  She  alleged  her  promise  of  secrecy  to  Clark 
as  the  reason  of  her  unwillingness  to  confess. 

Clark's  counsel  objected  to  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of  Han- 
hah  Downes  touching  his  confession  to  her,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
proved  that  an  offence  had  been  committed,  or  that  the  barn  in  ques- 
tion had  not  been  set  on  fire  by  accident.  The  objection  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Court,  who  decided  that  nothing  was  necessary  previous 
to  admitting  evidence  of  confession,  save  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
calamity  might  have  been  brought  to  pass  by  human  agency. 

In  defence  of  the  prisoner,  it  was  urged  that  the  town  of  Newbury- 
port  had  suffered  often  and  severely  by  fire,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
were  conseauently  much  excited  against  him — ^thatthis  excitement  had 
influenced  the  testimony.  The  learned  counsel  insisted  strongly  on 
the  infamous  characters  of  the  two  principal  witnesses,  and  on  the 
threat  uttered  against  Clark  by  Hannah  Downes,  in  conversation 
with  his  father.  Furthermore  it  was  argued  that  Clark's  confessions 
to  Mr.  Woart  and  others,  were  extorted  by  illegal  duresse,  restraint 
and  menace,  and  several  witnesses  were  then  introduced  to  prove  an 
alibi ;  but  in  this  they  utterly  failed. 

After  a  deliberation  of  dvc  hours  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty, 


htid  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him.    He  we9  e;s€CUfMMOOl<^ 
ingly. 

This  was  the  fourth  execution  in  the  county  pf  Essex  since  the  rev- 
olution, and  the  first  for  the  crime  of  arson,  within  the  limits  of  OUY 
commonwealth.  We  can  give  little  sympathy  to  this  malefactor,  Not- 
withstanding his  youth  and  inexperience*  The  offence  for  which  he- 
suffered  is  the  most  atrocious  and  detestable  on  the  catalogue  of 
crimes.  Theft,  robbery,  and  murder,  have  certain  objects,  limited  an 
extent ;  but  no  one  can  calculate  the  injury  that  may  be  done  by  ar- 
son. We  find,  too,  that  the  criminal  while  yet  uncertain  what  loss  he 
had  occasioned,  whether  of  property  or  life,  exulted  over  the  ruins  he 
had  made,  and  planned  schemes  of  more  extensive  desolation  for  the 
future. 


if 


SAMUEL    TULLY, 

PiaATE, 

Was  born  in  Steventawn,  New-York>  in  1771.  His  father  was  a 
soldier  of  the  revolution^ 

His  parents  being  very  poor,  were  unable  to  educate  or  provide  for 
him,  an^  therefore  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  sea  as  a  foremast 
handy  and  made  two  voyages.  At  the4;onclusion  of  the  last  of  tfaese, 
he  found  himself  without  resources  at  L'Orient  in  France,  and  wa» 
compelled  by  actual  necessity  ta  enter  on  board  a  French  man-of-war. 
He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  f^rench  service,  but  deserted,  and  made 
several  more  voyages  to  different  ports  in  different  vessels.  He  waa^ 
impressed  from  an  American  ship  into  the  British  navy^was  present 
in  several  marine  battles,  and  finally  deserted  in  Italy.  He  then  be^ 
came  one  of  the  crew  of  an  Engibh  letter-of-marque,  and  at  last  be- 
came a  sailmaker  in  Quebec. 

He  then  entered  a  lake  vessel  on  board  which  he  remained^a  year,- 
after  which  he  repaired  to  New-York,  and  thence  to  Norfolk  in  Vir- 
^nia.  There  he  shipped  for  England,  with  the  yellow  fever  on  board.- 
Several  pa<9sengers  died,  but  Tul^  escaped.  Nothing  worthy  of  note 
occurred  until  the  vessel  cleared  the  banks,  when  she  encountered  a 
storm  and  suffered  considerably ;  notwithstanding  which  she  reached 
Hull  in  safety.  TulVs  next  act  was  to  marry  a  woman  named  Ruth- 
Willeton,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  then  bought  part  of  a  small  vessel 
and  followed  the  coasting  trade  till  he  was  impressed  on  board  the 
British  second-rate  the  Nonsuch,  Captain  Blackwood  commander. 

Captain  Blackwood  having  a  prospect  of  getting  an  active  command, 
and  seeing  that  Tully  was  an  able  .seaman,  asked  him  if  he  were  wil^ 
ling  to  enter  a  cruising  frigate  under  his  command.  Tully  answered' 
that  he  would  enter  under  no  officer,  nor  in  any  vessel  whatever,  as 
he  was  resolved  to  desert  the  first  opportunity.  The  next  day  he  was 
sent  on  board  the  Commedea,  and  sailed  with  a  squadron  on  a  cruise^^ 
<]uring  which  he  assisted  to  capture  three  French  ships  of  the  line. 
After  this  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Parker,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  capture  of  two  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  burning  of  another.* 

In  1797,  Tully  was  on  board  the  Brilliant  frigate,  one  of  Admiral 
Duncan's  fleet.  While  lying  off  Blackstakes-the  Brilfiant  was  boarded 
by  a  boat  firom  the  Inflexible,  manned  by  mutineers,  and  our  hero  was 
with  the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew  ordered  on  deck.  Here  the  conspi- 
rators desired  them  to  sign  articles  of  agreement,  by  which  the  officers 
of  the  fleet  were  to  be  compelled  to  grant  the  private  seamen  more 
ktitude  of  conduct  and  a  greater  fdlowance  of  provisions^  These  the 
•hip'screitr  instantly  adopted,  took  poS86Bsion  of  tne  frigate's  ammunitx>» 
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^ni  stores,  and  proceeded  to  elect  officers.  They  oflVred  TuUy  the 
command  of  the  ship,  and  on  his  refusal  ^ve  him  a  dozen  laftibas,. 
tiireatening  to  flog  him  till  be  consented.  On  this  he  accepted  the 
.command,  and  retained  it  till  Admiral  Duncan  came  from  the  Texel 
and  took  ship  after  ship  from  the  mutineers,  among  others  the  Bril- 
liant'! Tully  and  seven  others  were  sent  to  Sfaeernesa  to  be  tried  by 
the  commissioners,  whence  they  were  removed  to  a  prison  ship  where 
they  remained  six  months,  when  they  received  a  itiU  pardon. 

Tully  next  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  board  the  Leopard 
frigate,  one  of  a  fleet  The  Leopard  anchored  off  the  coast  aoout 
mx  degrees  westward  of  Gape  Guardefoy,  and  sent  an  officer  on  shore 
to  look  for  wood  and  water.  He  got  on  shore  notwithstanding  the 
•urf,  but  found  the  natives  hostile  and  was  unable  to  effect  his  purpose. 
Three  days  after  three  more  boats  were  despatched,  as  the  fleet  was 
90W  on  short  allowance.  Tuliy  and  eight  other  persons  went  in  the 
Leopard's  boat,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Simpson  and  Mr. 
Bolder,  the  boatswain.  Lieutenant  Simpson  carried  with  him  a  pair 
^f  pistols,  and  the  boatswain  had  also  a  pistol,  which  were  all  the  arrr5- 
they  carried  with  them. 

After  they  landed  the  Lieutenant  ordered  four  of  the  men  to  re- 
main by  the  boat,  while  the  rest  should  make  a  short  ^excursidh  into  the 
country.  He  left  a  pistol  with  them  and  ordered  them  to  fire  it  in 
case  of  any  misadventure.  On  their  return  the  officer  and  his  men 
dibcovered  a  great  multitude  of  natives  about  the  boat,  and  a  ijoct  oS 
carrion  birds  over  their  heads.  When  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  savages,  the  whites  saw  they  were  cutting  to  pieces  the  body  of  one 
of  their  companions  left  behind.  Tully,  who  marched  in  front,  was 
the  first  to  make  this  discovery,  which  being  communicated  to  the 
rest,  occasioned  no  little  Consternation.  After  a  consultation,  they 
agreed  not  to  turn  their  backs,  but  to  advance  on  the  savages  and 
drive  them  from  the  boat  if  possible.  They  then  set  forward,  Tully 
^nd  the  boatswain  going  before  the  rest. 

When  within  thirty  yards  of  the  savages,  these  last  retreated  a  little 
from  &e  boats  and  made  signs  to  the  whites  to  surrender,  on  pain  of 
flharing  the  fate  of  their  companions.  They  were  armed  with  lances 
and  smelds.  Seeing  that  the  seamen  were  resolute  and  continued  to 
advance,,  some  of  them  gave  ground,  but  others  stood  fast  and  Tully 
fired  one  of  the  Lieutenanf  s  pistols  at  them.  Their  amasement  at 
die  report  was  great,  and  still  greater  at  seeing  the  blood  flowing  from 
a  wounded  man.  Him  they  carried  off,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the 
white  men  they  had  slaughtered,  which  gave  the  seamen  a  chance  to 
reach  their  boat.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  move  it,  the  savages  rushed 
upon  them,  but  having  luckily  found  the  pistol  they  had  left  still  loaded, 
they  fired  two  charges  at  once,  both  oi  which  took  effect,  as  the  na* 
tives  stood  so  thick  that  they  could  not  well  be  missed.  The  beach 
was  flat  and  the  tide  was  ebbing,  and  the  mariners  therefore  ^loved 
their  boat  slowly  toward  the  water.     While  they  wcrp  doin^  it,  the  b^r- 
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ftttrianaiMorered  their  cooragS  and  ran  again  toward  them,  but  were 
fimHj  routed  with  the  pistols.  After  several  attacks  and  repulses,  the 
«7hites  got  off,  under  a  shower  of  spears,  by  which  one  of  their  num<p 
i>er  was  killed  outright.  When  the  survivors  were  outside  the  aur^ 
4hey  rested  on  their  oars,  and  saw  the  body  of  the.  last  who  had  fallen 
liaroarously  mutilated  by  the  natives.  These  savages,  it  seems,  were 
Ajabs. 

On  their  arrival  on  board,  a  man  was  sent  to  the  mast  head  (for  tho 
fieet  was  fourteeQ  miles  from  the  shore)  with  a  powerful  glass,  to  look 
out.  He.  reported  that  he  saw  one  of  the  boats  coming  off,  along  the 
land,  her  crew  occasionally  firing  their  muskets,  and  that  several  white 
inen  were  running  about  on  shore,  naked.  In  due  time,  the  boat  seen 
afloat  reached  the  Leopard,  and  her  officer  (Captain  Ball)  brought  ti- 
dings that  the  other  had  swamped  in  crossing  the  bar,  and  that  the  na- 
tive^ had  seized  the  crew  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  beacb*  excepting 
one  who  swam  off  to  his  (Captain  Ball^s)  boat.  On  seeing  this. 
Captain  Ball  asked  which  of  his  boat's  crew  would  venture  on  shore 
witn  a  note  for  their  wrecked  companions.  They  all  refused,  sayinsr 
they  were  certain  that  the  crew  of  the  first  boat  wei  e  all  killed,  anq 
that  it  would  be  certain  death  to  venture.  At  last  one  Lanagan,  noted 
as  the  mbst  thorough  reprobate  in  the  fleet,  said  that  to  save  any  man's 
life  he  was  willing  to  risk  his  own.  He  accordingly  stripped  and 
q)ning  into  the  water,  but  as  the  crew  soon  lost  sight  of  him,  they 
concluded  be  was  swallowed  by  the  surf,  Suph  was  Cfiptain  Ball'f 
story. 

The  man  who  had  swam  off  the  shore,  was  so  exhausted  with 
fatigue  when  he  tame  on  board  the  Leopard  as  to  be  unable  to  speak. 
He  shordy  recovered,  however,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  foUow* 
ing  account  of  the  mishap  of  his  boat,  whieh  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Nears  of  the  Daedalus. 

He  said  that  after  the  boat  had  swamped  and  the  crew  had  with 
much  difficulty  reached  the  shore,  twelve  of  the  natives  came  to  them, 
and  at  first  seemed  very  kind.  They,  the  whites,  had  among  them  a 
nrofessed  linguist,  who  could  understand  nothing  of  what  they  said, 
out  that  they  wished  the  mariners  to  go  with  the^i  to  their  chiei^  under 
assurance  of  good  treatment  After  making  some  objections  Lieu- 
tenant Nears  assented,  and  went  with  them  about  half  a  mile.  His 
resolution  failing,  he  d&en  sat  down  under  a  great  tree,  and  told  his 
people  to  be.  on  Uieir  guard.  While  they  remained  stationary,  a  great 
concourse  of  Arabs  flocked  around  them.  Some  of  the  young  ones 
speedily  became  enamored  of  the  naval  buttons  on  Lieutenant  Nears' 
coaty  an4  he  immediately  cut  them  off  and  gave  them  up.  80  far  all 
was  well)  but  this  was  not  all. 

On  a  sudden  upwards  of  two  hundred  Arabs  fell  on  the  whites  and 
kiied  the  offic^f  aiod  four  of  llis  crew  on  the  spot  The  speaker 
eould  net  say  what  became  of  any  of  fhe  rest,  excepting  that  ne  had 
M«aQ  Vtan  of  tfaaco  running* with  a  spear  hanging  from  Ins  back.     He 
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bad  himself  escaped  in  the  utmost  confusion,  plunged  into  the  surf, 
and  gained  Captain  Ball's  boat,  as  above  related. 

Seven  of  Mr.  Nears'  men  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  followed 
the  shore  twenty  miles  till  they  were,  the  day  after,  descried  from  the. 
mast  head  of  the  Daedalus,  which  was  still  in  the  offing.  A  boat  was 
Bent  ashore  for  them,  and  they  were  brought  on  board.  They  had 
been  stripped  by  the  Arabs,  and  were  so  burned  by  the  sun  that  they 
appeared  more  like  flesh  for  the  shambles  than  human  beings. 

Meeting  no  success  in  his  cruise,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  ran 
down  thfe  coast  to  Zanabar,  where  he  obtained  supplies,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  place  where  he  had  lost  bis  people. 

A  white  flag  was  flying  on  shore,  and  the  commodore  sent  a  boat 
on  shore  to  see  what  it  meant.  When  the  boat  came  to  anchor  with- 
out the  surf,  Murphy,  the  missing  man  of  Lieutenant  Nears'  crew, 
swam  off  to  it.  It  seems  that  he  obtained  permission  of  his  Arab 
master  so  to  do,  on  condition  that  he  would  return  the  next  day  with 
a  ransom.  The  Commodore  now  learned  his  adventures,  as  well  as 
those  of  Lanagan,  the  gallant  seamen  who  left  Captain  Ball's  boat  as 
above  mentioned. 

When  Lanagan  reached  the  shore,  all  the  crew  of  Mr.  Nears  were 
out  of  sight  except  Murphy,  who  had  a  spear  stuck  in  his  back.  This 
man  had  stopped  and  was  endeavoring  to  extract  the  weapon,  when 
Lanagan  came  up  to  him.  They  went  behind  a  san<t  hill  to  perform 
this  piece  of  sui^ery,  and  Lanagan  having  torn  out  the  spear,  bound 
up  the  wound  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able.  While  the  operation 
was  performing,  the  savages  passed  by  the  other  side  of  the  hill  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives  without  perceiving  them.  Murphy,  feeling 
very  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  now  entreated  Lanagan  to  leave  him 
and  save  his  own  life  if  possible  ;  but  the  latter  declared  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  abandon  him  in  such  a  situation,  and  was  determined 
to  stay  by  him  and  share  his  fate,  be  that  what  it  might.  They  were 
0oon  discovered  by  the  Arabs  who  finding  Murphy  unable  to  walk, 
carried  him  to  their  town.  Here  a  quarrel  arose  touching  the  right  of 
property  in  their  prisoners.  Murphy  was  given  to  one,  and  two  others 
claimed  Lanagan.  At  last  the  one  who  seemed  to  have  the  least 
claim  gave  Lanagan  a  wound  in  the  neck,  and  would  have  killed  him 
bad  not  the  women  interfered.  Here  the  two  captives  remained  sev- 
enteen weeks,  being  kindly  treated,  after  the  first  week. 

The  Commodore  now  sent  two  boats  ashore,  manned  with  picked 
crews,  well  armed.  The  officer  commanding  was  to  offer  the  Arabs 
a  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  twenty  muskets,  twenty  pairs  of  pistols, 
with  many  other  lesser  articles,  as  a  ransom  for  Lanagan.  U  Lana- 
ean  could  not  be  had  by  fair  means  the  men  were  to  use  force,  and 
bring  him  back  at  all  events,  dead  or  alive.  If  the  Arabs  offered  any 
violence,  they  were  ordered  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  they  could,  to 
burn  their  town,  and  bring  away  or  destroy  all  their  possessions.  If 
pn  the  contrary  the  savages  behaved  peaceably,  the  whites  were  tQ 
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behave  with  all  mildness ;  for  the  Commodore  thought  such  a  course 
might  be  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  such  unfortunate  mariners 
as  might  be  wrecked  on  that  coast  in  future. 

Lieutenants  Dodd  and  Simpson  commanded  the  expedition.  The 
boats  got  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  in  safety,  and  rowed  a  mile, 
up  to  the  Arabian  town.  It  was  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  moder- 
ate elevation,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
It  was  walled  round,  with  two  gates.  The  banks  of  the  river  were 
covered  with  cabbage,  palm,  cocoa,  and  calabash  trees,  and  e  thick 
growth  of  underbush.  The  trees  were  covered  with  apes  of  all 
descriptions,  and  beautiful  birds. . 

When  the  boats  came  opposite  the  town  the  Arab  who  claimed 
Murphy  was  the  first  who  came  toward  them ;  and  he  seemed  over- 
"joyea  when  he  saw  his  man.  He  threw  his  arms  about  Murphy's 
neck  and  kissed  him.  Presently  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  came 
thronging  to  the  water-side,  and  offered  the  whites  honey  and  water 
to  drink.  These  last  ranged  their  boats  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
bank  for  fear  of  treachery,  and  demanded  through  the  medium  of  an 
interpreter  they  had  brought  that  Lanagan  should  be  restored  to  them. 
They  said  he  was  coming,  but  after  tliey  had  stood  and  talked  more 
than  two  hours,  nothing  was  seen  of  him.  Finally  they  all  retired 
within  their  walls  and  shut  the  gates.  Ader  some  time  they  came 
forth  again,  anff  made  signs  to  the  whites  to  come  to  them  ;  but  being 
given  to  understand  that  this  could  not  be,  they  again  retired.  The 
officers  waited  yet  an  hour,  and  seeing  no  signs  of  their  re-appearance, 
put  their  boats  about  as  if  to  depart,  on  which  the  A]*abs  came  once 
more  to  the  river  bank,  but  without  Lanagan.  The  officers  now 
9howed  them  the  things  they  were  willing  to  give  by  way  of  ransom, 
And  they  appeared  desirous  to  have  them,  but  after  much  confabula- 
tion, once  more  shut  themselves  up.  This  farce  was  repeated  several 
|:imes,  each  side  suspecting  bad  faitn  on  the  part  of  the  other.  At  la^t 
the  whites  suspected  that  they  had  put  Lanagan  to  death,  and  prepar« 
ed  to  attack  them ;  which  attempt,  had  it  been  made,  must  have  re* 
suited  in  their  own  destruction,  as  the  Arabs  numbered  over  a  thou- 
pend  men,  all  well  armed.  Finally,  as  one  of  the  officers  was  about 
to  lay  hands  on  the  chief,  some  of  them  brought  Lanagan  from  the  " 
town,  in  a  singular  fashion.  They  had  tied  his  hands  and  feet  togeth- 
er, had  thrust  a  pole  through  them,  and  brought  liim  along  thus  un- 
comfortably. Even  then  they  feared  to  trust  themselves  within  reach 
of  the  English,  and  it  was  agreed  that  twenty  of  them  should  meet 
seven  of  the  whites  in  the  midst,  both  parties  unarmed,  while  the  rest 
should  stand  aloof.  This  arrangement  wps  carried  into  effect,  and 
Lanagan  was  soon  released  from  his  bonds.  After  this  the  English 
gave  the  Arabs  more  presents,  the  common  men  even  stripping  their 
neckcloths  from  their,  necks  in  token  of  gratitude  for  having  recovered 
their  comrade.     The  whites  then  returned  to  their  respective  ships. 

The  fleet  next  sailed   through  the  Straits  of  Babelmandcl,  up  the 
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lied  Sea  to  Suez,  where  the  ships  remained  two  months.  They  then 
sailed  to  Bombay,  refitted,  and  returned  to  Suez.  Here  the  plague  wa^r 
raging  terribly,  yet  as  the  vessels  were  in  want  of  many  things,  the 
commander  was  obliged  to  send  his  boats  on  shore  every  day.  Tully 
was  appointed  cockswain  of  one,  and  though  his  crew  were  constant* 
ly  on  shore,  did  not  lose  a  man.  No  water  was  brought  on  board, 
and  every  time  the  boat  came  oflf  Tully  was  ordered  to  strike  her 
masts,  and  to  smoke  her  and  her  crew  with  frankincense  for  half  an 
hour.  Even  then  he  was  not  suffered  to  board  either  of  the  vessels, 
but  when  the  purification  was  judged  sufficient  a  boat  put  off  from 
each  ship  for  such  things  as  were  wanted  on  board. 

This  frightful  disease  first  manifested  itself  by  two  or  three  lai^e 
tumore  inside  the  thigii,  attended  by  violent  pain  in  the  head  and  spine. 
It  often  came  on  so  suddenly  that  the  person  afQicted  would  be  raving 
mad  within  twenty  minutes,  and  expire  shortly  after.  One  man, 
being  asked  the  time  of  day,  was  seized  with  his  watch  in  his  handy 
clutched  it  fast,  died  within  twenty  minutes,  and  was  buried  with  it  in* 
his  hand.  The  Arabs  were  employed  to  bury  the  dead  at  low  water 
mark,  at  two  dollars  each. 

Here  some  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  fleet  defaced  the  sculp- 
ture of  an  ancient  temple,  by  breaking  off  all  the  projections  they 
could  reach.  An  old  priest  complained  to  the  admiral  of  the  sacri- 
lege, and  was  promised  that  the  offenders  should  be  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment.  Moreover,  the  Admiral  gave  him  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  repair  the  edifice,  and  assured  him  of  his  sorrow  for  the  out-^ 
rage,  so  that  he  was  well  satisfied.  He  said  that  he  did  not  wis&  t6at 
any  one  should  be  punished,  as  God  would  take  that  care  on  himself, 
and  that  no  money  could  replace  the  beautiful  specimens  of  art  thaC 
had  been  carried  off,  as  the  skill  that  formed  them  had  long  been 
extinct.  The  pile,  he  said,  was  upwards  of  three  centuries  old,  and 
was  the  tomb  of  some  of  the  prophets.  He  was  surprised  that  any 
calling  themselves  christians  could  injure  it.  The  admiral  was  not  of 
the  old  man's  opinion  with  regard  to  referring  the  article  of  punish-^ 
ment  to  a  higher  tribunal :  he  caused  the  men  who  had  been  on  shore* 
to  be  searched,  took  their  spoils  from  them,  and  gave  them  twodozeo 
lashes  apiece.     The  fragments  he  sent  back  to  wnence  they  came. 

When  the  cargo  arrived  in  India,  Tully  sailed  for  England  in  a  re- 
turn ship,  arrived  safely,  and  received  a  furlough  for  fourteen  days. 
He  availed  himself  of  this  leave  of  abscence  to  obtain  a  protection 
from  the  American  consul,  rejoined  his  wife,  and  brought  her  over 
with  him  to  New  York.  Thence  he  went  to  Albany,  fully  resolvedP 
to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  on  dry  land ;  but  it  was  otherwise  order- 
ed.  Me  learned  that  some  of  his  nearest  relations  were  dead,  and  of 
the  other  branches  of  liis  family  he  could  get  no  tidings.  Finding 
himself  destitute  he  returned  to  New  York,  placed  his  wife  in  a  com- 
fortable situation,  and  went  to  sea  again.  In  a  short  time  he  amassed 
a  considerable  sum,  with  which  he  set  up  a  grocery  and  boarding 
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house  for  sailors.      Here  he  prospered  for  a  while,  and  had  the  satis*- 
faction  to  find  hb  father,  sister,  and  brothers. 

Tully  continued  to  do  business  of  various  kinds,  sometinies  at  sea, 
sometimes  on  shore,  till  the  year  1811,  when  he  shipped  for  his  last 
voyage.  In  giving  our  account  *of  this,  we  must  premise,  in  justice  to 
the  fame  of  others,  that  it  rests  on  the  ipse  dixU  of  one  man ;  and  that 
one  a  convicted  felon. 

While  Tully  was  at  Philadelphia,  a  Captain  Levy  asked  him  if  he 
were  willing  to  go  a  voyage  with  him  as  mate  of  his  schooner. '  Know<- 
ing  that  Mr.  Levy  had  disagreed  with  several  mates,  Tully  was  at  first 
unwilling  to  close  with  the  proposal ;  but  being  strongly  urged,  at  last 
yielded.  Accordingly  he  went  on  board  the  schooner  George  Wash- 
ington, and  sailed  from  the  Delaware  on  the  iTth  of  October,  IdlJ, 
for  Tenerifie  and  other  places. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  sailing,  John  Owen  the  cook,  a  negro,  told 
Tully  that  some  bread  in  one  of  the  stern  lockers  was  wet,  which  cir- 
cumstance the  mate  reported  to  the  captain.  Mr.  Levy  went  below, 
leaving  Tully  on  deck  where  he  remained  till  eight  in  the  evening. 
Then  going  below,  he  found  his  berth  emptied  of  his  effects  and  filled 
with  bread.  This  he  took  in  good  part,  simply  asking  the  captain  If 
he  had  taken  care  of  his  watch  and  breast-pm,  which  he  had  left  in 
the  berth.  Mr.  Levy  replied  by  cursing  the  articles  mentioned,  say- 
ing they  were  nothing  to  him,  and  he  would  study  no  interest  but  Us 
own.  Tully  then  asked  why  the  bread  might  not  have  been  put  in 
his  (the  captain's)  berth,  as  that  was  empty ;  he  preferring  to  sleep  in 
a  hammock.  Captain  Levy  said  that  such  was  not  his  pleasure ;  to 
which  the  mate  replied  that  he  had  not  come  on  board  the  vessel  to  be 
abused ;  that  he  knew  he  was  so  far  the  captain's  servant  as  to  be 
obliged  to  do  anv  thing  commanded,  but  that  Mr.  Levy  had  no  right 
to  abuse  him  or  his :  if  he  had  offended,  it  was  for  the  captain  to  ui- 
form  him  how  and  in  what,  that  he  might  do  better  another  time.  Mr. 
Levy  then  said,  in  passion,  that  he  was  not  to  ask  Tully  what  to  do  ; 
to  which  the  latter  rejoined  that  he  hoped  he  was  more  capable  than 
to  be  under  any  such  necessity.  After  this  altercation,  the  captain 
went  on  deck,  and  Tully  gathered  up  his  effects  wluch  were  misplaced, 
and  some  of  them  damaged. 

For  about  a  week  all  went  on  smoothly  enough.  Then,  Tully 
never  having  seen  Captain  Levy  drink  any  spirits,  asked  if  he  had 
none  on  board.  The  cantain  said  he  had,  and  ordered  the  cook  to 
bring  some.  The  mate  tnen  said  that  he  had  always  been  used  to 
have  as  much  as  he  pleased  in  all  the  vessels  he  had  ever  sailed  ii^  and 
that  if  he  was  to  fare  thus  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  his  duty  long. 
He  added  that  if  he  had  known  he  should  be  allowed  no  sputts  he 
would  have  provided  himself  before  sailing,  at  his  own  expense.  Mr. 
Levy  said  he  was  willmg  he  should  have  as  much  as  he  needed,  but 
that  he  did  not  like  to  see  it  used  extravagantly.  He  then  ordered  the 
cook  to  give  Tully  a  glass  every  day  at  dinner.     Soon  after  his  nund 
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^changed,  and  be  filled  a  bottk,  which  he  scdd  must  last  four  days.  In 
a  fortnight  this  allowance  was  stopped,  the  captain  being  of  opinion 
that  his  spirits  and  provisions  would  not  hold  out.  He  then  ordered 
Tully  to  weigh  and  deliver  to  the  crew  a  pound  of  meat  daily  each, 
and  said  that  the  officers  must  fare  like  the  men. 

This  allowance  did  not  satisfy  Tully  or  the  men,  and  in  consequence 
an  altercation  arose  between  the  captain  and  his  mate.  Mr.  Levy 
told  Tully  that  he  believed  he  was  trying  to  excite  mutiny  on  board, 
which  the  latter  denied,  but  said  he  should  not  wonder  if  the  crew 
Bhould  compel  him  to  give  them  more  food.  The  captain  answered 
that  the  allowance  was  sufficient,  and  if  they  wanted  more,  they  would 
ask  for  it.  Tully  Said  that  he  was  not  speaking  for  them,  but  himself, 
«nd  the  allowance  was  not  sufficient  for  biro.  The  captain  rejoined 
^  calling  him  a  liar  and  threatening  to  kick  him  out  of  the  cabin. 
Tully  ended  the  quarrel  by  demanding  to  be  discbai^ed  when  the 
Vessel  should  arrive  in  port,  a  petition  that  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Levy. 
After  this  there  was  much  bickering  on  board,  and  at  last  the  captam 
^ve  Tully  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  discharge  him,  as  he  de- 
sired. 

In  due  time  the  vessel  arrived  at  Teneriffe,  where  she  landed  her 
cargo,  and  took  on  board  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  specie. 
WUle  she  lay  at  this  place,  many  disputes  took  place  between  the  two 
officers,  the  captain  constantly  refusmg  to  discharge  the  mate.  After 
some  days  the  vessel  hoisted  sail  for  the  Isle  of  May,  one  of  the  Cape 
de  Yerd  Islands,  where  she  arrived  on  Saturday  the  4th  of  Januaiy,  . 
1812,  late  at  night. 

The  next  morning  the  captain  gave  Tully  directions  how  to  moor 
the  vessel,  and  thei}  went  on  shore.  He  came  on  board  again  at  noon, 
to  see  how  matters  were  going  on,  and  then  left  the  vessel,  telling  Tully 
to  send  the  boat  for  him  at  sunset*  As  he  was  about  to  depart,  Tully 
asked  some  question  which  led  to  a  auarrel.  Finally  he  told  the  mate 
to  give  the  men  no  beef^  but  to  make  them  catch  fish  during  their 
watch  at  night,  which,  he  said,  would  keep  them  awake.  So  far  we 
have  related  the  incidents  of  this  unhappy  voyage  according  to  TuUy's 
own  account :  what  follows  rests  on  other  authoiity. 

When  Captain  Levy  lefl  his  own  vessel,  he  went  on  board  another 
then  lying  in  the  roadstead.  At  eight  o'clock  two  of  his  crew,  named 
Neal  and  Hopkins,  came  to  him  in  the  George  Washington's  boat, 
and  gave  him  such  information  touching  the  proceedings  on  board  the 
said  vessel,  as  induced  him  to  look  out  for  her.  He  saw  that  she  was 
gone  from  her  moorings,  and  he  never  beheld  her  again.  The  next 
day  he  caused  a  search  for  the  anchors,  and  found  that  tjie  cables  had 
been  cut  by  some  sharp  instrument,  probably  an  axe.  Shortly  after,* 
Neal  and  Hopkins  lefl  the  Isle  of  May,  by  their  captain's  consent,  in 
a  ship  bound  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  he  never  saw  them 
more. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  Tully,  another  of  the  George  Wash- 
56 
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ington's  crew  called  John  "Dalton,  and  John  Owen  the  blaCk  eook> 
landed  from  an  open  boat  at  St.  Lucie  in  the  West  Indies.  Ttillj 
had  received  several  wounds  in  the  head,  and  was  very  weak  ;  Dalton 
also  was  quite  sick.  They  went  to  the  harbor  master,  and  told  him 
they  belonged  to  a  vessel  that  had  been  wrecked,  and  the  next  day 
they  all  obtained  lodgings.  They  all  had  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  their  possession. 

A  few  days  after  they  were  examined  by  the  governor  of  the  island, 
and  not  giving  a  very  clear  account  of  themselves,  were  placed  un- 
der surveillance.  Other  circumstances  combined  to  throw  suspicion 
on  them,  and  finally  Owen  informed  against  his  companions.  They 
were  then  apprehended  and  conveyed  to  the  United  States. 

Tully  and  Dalton  were  arraigned  before  the  Circuit  Court  at  Bos^* 
ton,  on  the  20th  of  October  following,  on  three  indictments.  One 
was  for  piracy,  another  for  the  murder  of  George  Cummings,  and  the 
third  for  feloniously  scuttling  the  Schooner  George  Washington.  To 
the  first  indictment  they  pleaded  not  guilty^  and  the  court  proceeded 
to  trial. 

John  Owen  testified  that  on  the  evening  when  Captain  Levy  saw 
the  last  of  his  vessel,  he  i^as  roused  from  his  sleep  by  Tully,  and  or- 
dered to  hold  a  lantern  to  the  binacle,  that  the  mate  might  see  how 
the  vessel  was  lying,  she  being  then  at  anchor.  He  went  to  bed  again, 
.  and  shortly  after  the  mate  called  all  hands  to  make  sail  on  the  vessel, 
declaring  that  she  had  drifted.  The  crew  were  about  executing  the 
order  when  Neal  and  Hopkins  discovered  that  the  cables  had  been 
cuty  and  refused  to  hoist  tne  sails.  The  mate  told  them  that  he  would 
give  them  the  boat,  and  sufier  them  to  depart  as  soon  as  the  sails  were 
set,  and  accordingly  they  obeyed  his  order.  Thip  done,  Tully  gave 
these  two  men  the  boat,  and  they  left  the  vessel. 

Owen  stated  that  he  too  requested  permission  to  accompany  Neal 
and  Hopkins,  but  the  mate  would  not  consent.  Those  now  remain- 
ing on  board  were  Tully,  John  Hcathcot,  otherwise  Dalton,  George 
Cummings,  and  the  deponent. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  at  sea,  Cummings  was  melancholy  and 
uneasy ;  lost  his  appetite,  and  frequently  kissed  the  hands  and  feet  of 
Tully  and  Dalton.  In  the  evening  on  which  jt  was  expected  they 
would  make  the  land,  he  asked  Dalton  when  the  shore  would  be  seen, 
and  was  answered  "Jo-morrow."  Upon  that  Cummings  bade  Dalton 
farewell,  saying  they  should  never  see  each  other  again.  Dalton 
treated  his  expressions  with  levity,  but  he  persisted  in  repeating  them. 
Owen  then  went  below,  leaving  Cummings  seated  on  the  deck  with 
the  mate  and  Dalton. 

In  the  night  Owen  heard  himself  called,  and  as  be  reached  the  deck 
saw  that  Tully  and  Dalton  had  Cummings  on  the  vessePs  eunwale,  in 
the  act  of  throwing  him  overboard.  Cummings  had  a  knife  and  a 
hammer  in  his  bands,  and  Tully  had  received  several  wounds  in  his 
head,  and  one  on  his  band.     In  his  confusion  Owen  told  Dalton  that 
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what  he  said  could  not  be,  but  the  mate  and  Dalton  nevertbelesa  per- 
sisted in  throwing  the  man  into  the  sea.  The  mate  said,  "  Over  he 
shall  go,  at  the  risk  of  my  life."  And  he  did  go  over.  Neither  of  his 
murderers  ever  expressed  any  regret  for  what  they  had  done. 

The  next  night  they  descried  land,  and  the  vessel  was  laid  to  till 
morning.  The  mate  then  had  the  long  boat  hoisted  out,  put  into  it 
such  things  m  he  desired,  fastened  it  to  the  vessel  by  a  line,  and  iSfiade 
Owen  get  into  it.  The  mate  then  veered  the  boat'astern,  and  towed 
it  a  considerable  distance.  After  a  while  the  mate  and  Dalton  hauled 
the  boat  along-side  and  got  into  it.  From  their  conversation  Owen 
gathered  that  they  had  scuttled  the  schooner  while  they  were  towing 
Owen  astern.  Nevertheless  she  did  not  sink  while  the^  remained  u| 
sight. 

After  the  boat  had  left  the  vessel,  the  money  taken  was  distributed 
among  Ihem,  and  Tully  told  the  others  they  must  keep  what  had  pas- 
sed a  secret.  For  awhile  after  reaching  the  shore,  Owen  continued 
to  tell  the  story  they  had  agreed  on,  but  at  last,  weary  of  lying  to 
every  one  who  questioned  him,  he  disclosed  the  truth  to  the  master  of 
an  American  vessel.     They  were  all  arrested  in  consequence. 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  Owen,  who  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
was  an  accomplice  in  the  piracy,  if  not  in  the  murder.  Tully's  ac- 
count of  the  matter  while  under  sentence  of  deaths  was  as  follows. 

He  never  thought  of  unlawful  mensures  till  the  last  orders  of  Cap- 
tain Levy  on  leaving  his  vessel,  raised  his  anger  to  an  uncontrollable 
degree.  IJe  spoke  of  his  feelings  to  Dalton,  and  they  agreed  to  carry 
the  vessel  off,  but  to  suffer  any  of  the  hands  to  leave  her  who  felt  so 
disposed.  After  the  cables  were  cuit,  Neal  and  Hopkins  were  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  vessel  as  has  already  been  seen,  but  neither  Cummings 
nor  Owen  evinced  any  inclination  to  accompany  them. 

Two  days  before  they  made  the  land  Cummings  behaved  in  such  a 
manner  as  made  Tully  believe  he  was,  drunk.  In  the  evening  he 
asked  Tully  to  forgive  him,  to  which  the  mate  replied  that  as  there 
was  no  injury  or  offence  there  was  nothing  to  be  forgiven.  Cum- 
mings answered  that  he  only  acted  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  own 
country.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Tully,  "  I  forgive  you  if  ypu  have  done 
me  any  wrong,  though  I  do  not  know  that  you  have."  Cummings 
kissed  the  mate's  hand  and  left  him.  From  his  demeanor  Tully  be- 
lieved the  man  intoxicated. 

Soon  after  Cummings  approached  the  mate  again  and  desired  to 
kiss  his  feet,  but  was  not  permitted.  Tully,  moreover,  reproved  him 
for  having  made  too  free  with  wine.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing Cummings  brought  a  pitcher  of  wine  and  desired  the  mate  to  drink 
with  him.  Tully  and  Dalton  did  accordingly  drink  with  him  in  token 
of  good  will.  Cummings  then  retired  to  rest,  but  soon  rose  again. 
He  brought  more  wine  on  deck  and  asked  them  to  pledge  him  once 
more.  Tully  refused  at  first,  but  on  being  told  by  Cummings  that  if 
he  did  not  drink  he  would  soon  die,  he  complied.      After  eating  anil 
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drmking,  TuUy  threw  himself  on  the  hencoop,  and  slept.  He 
awakened  hj  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  and  before  he  could  gain  his 
feet  received  two  stabs,  one  behind  his  ear,  and  the  other  near  the 
temple.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  faculties  he  saw  Cummings 
standing  at  the  companion-way  with  a  hammer  in  one  hand  and  a 
knife  in  the  other.  Tully  advanced  on  him  and  asked  what  he  meant, 
but  received  no  answer.  As  the  mate  laid  hands  on  Inm  he  leaned 
80  far  over  the  vessel's  side  that  both  had  like  to  have  fallen  into  the 
sea  together,  whereupon  Dalton  pulled  them  in,  by  TuDy's  de8ire,and 
Cummings  fell  on  the  deck.  The  cook  was  now  called  on  deck,  and 
by  Tully's  order,  laid  hands  on  Cummings.  Tully  then  went  to  the 
other  side  of  the  vessel  where  he  stood  leamng  against  the  long-boat 
tin  Dalton  and  Owen  told  him  they  had  thrown  Cummipgs  into  the 
sea.  They  said  he  had  told  them  that  he  had  committed  several  muTr 
ders  before,  and  feared  that  he  would  do  them  a  mischief.  They  then 
took  Tully  into  the  cabin  and  stanched  his  wounds,  for  he  was  weak 
and  faint  from  loss  of  blood. 

When  they  made  the  land  Tully  resolved  to  heave  the  vessel  to  in 
the  ordinary  traek  of  ships,  in  hopes  she  might  be  picked  up  by  some 
of  them,  and  ggdn  the  shore  m  the  boat.  His  reason  for  this  proce- 
dure was,  that  as  he  had  neither  cable  nor  anchors,  and  as  the  negro, 
who  was  no  seaman,  was  th^  only  o^ble  bodied  man  on  board,  he 
dared  not  approach  the  coast  Daltdn  and  Owen  hoisted  out  the  boat 
and  loaded  her  by  themselves,  Tully  being  too  weak  to  render  any 
assistance^  They  left  the  vessel  as  before  stated,  but  did  not  scuttle 
her.  The  rest  of  their  proceedings  are  already  known  to  our  read- 
ers. 

Tully  and  Dalton  were  found  guilty,  but  the  next  day  a  motion  was 
filed  in  court  by  the  prisoners'  counsel  for  a  new  trial  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds.  First,  because  the  court  had  misdirected  the  jury  in 
committing  the  case  to  them,  in  saying  that  if  the  defendants  were 
proved  to  have  run  away  with  the  vessel  and  cargo  as  mentioned  in 
the  indictment  it  constituted  the  crime  of  piracy  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute.  Second,  because  the  verdict  of  the  jury  had  been 
given  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  thev  having  decided  that  the 
prisoners jpirattcol/y  took  the  vessel  from  the  custody  of  her  master; 
whereas  there  was  no  proof  that  they  exercised  fcrce  or  violence 
against  Captain  Levy  or  any  other.'  The  evidence  t>n  the  part  of  the 
government  proved  the  contrary. 

The  court  decided  that  the  object  of  the  statute  was  to  prevent 
atrocious  violations  of  trust  on  the  part  of  those  standing  in  any  par- 
ticular relations  to  ships,  and  that  lorce,  violence,  or  the  act  of  put- 
ting in  fear,  was  not  necessary  to  constitute  tL  piracy.  The  motion 
was,  therefore,  overruled,  and  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death. 

They  were  immediately  removed  to  the  state  prison,  and  there 
treated  with  every  indulgence  consistent  with  their  situation.  Several 
worthy  clergymen  visited  them  constantly^  with  pious  advice  and  spir- 
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itual  consolation.  The  seed  fell  on  willing  Boil,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoners  was  patient  and  resigned.'  They  professed  their  faith  in 
the  Redeemer,  and  said  that  the  first  awakening  of  their  minds  to  the 
duties  of  religion  was  caused  by  their  awful  situation.  Both  acknowl- 
edged with  gratitude  that  they  had  been  fairly  tried  and  justly  con- 
demned, but,  to  his  last  breath  TuUy  persisted  in  the  account  he  had 
?'ven  of  the  whole  matter,  and  accused  Owen  of  wilful  perjury, 
he  evidence  of  an  accomplice  certainly  is  and  ought  to  be  good  in 
law,  but  in  tins  case  we  should  remember  that  Owen  swore  for  his 
Ufe,  and  charitably  believe  that  the  piracy  may  have  been  TuUy's  only 
crime.  Even  the  negro's  evidence  clearly  shows  that  Cummings,  un- 
der the  influence  of  Mania  a  potu^  was  a  dangerous  shipmate,  and 
it  is  very  probable  he  struck  the  first  blow  in  the  afiray  that  cost  him 
his  life.  Ho^  far  this  fact,  if  admitted,  should  absolve  those  who  slew 
him  from  the  guilt  of  murder  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide.  Per- 
haps they  might  have  secured  him,  and  put  themselves  out  of  danger 
without  taking  his  life. 

On  the  10th  of  December  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  place  of 
execution  at  South  Boston,  and  alter  they  had  ascended  the  scaffold 
the  death  warrant  was  read.      Tully  would  have  read  a  paper  he  had 

S spared,  but  his  strength  proved  unequal  to  the  task  and  tne  Deputy 
arshal  rea:d  for  him.  It  was  a  declaration  of  his  innocence  of  die 
ihurder,  but  admitted  the  piracy  fully.  Also  it  contained  expressionsi 
of  gratitude  to  those  by  wnom  ne  had  been  kindly  treated. 

This  done,  the  rope  was  adjusted  to  his  neck,  and  while  in  the  act 
of  fervent  prayer  the  drop  fell,  and  he  expired  in  the  presence  of  tK 
vast  multitude  assembled  to  enjoy  the  edifying  spectacle. 

Dalton  did  not  desire  to  say  anything.  He  was  made  to  take  hia 
place  on  the  gallows,  his  arms  were  pinioned,  his  neck-cloth  removed, 
the  rope  was  adjusted  and  the  felon's  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes.  At 
that  awfiil  moment  the  marshal  stepped  forward  with  a  repneve,  an4 
the  criminal  was  taken  back  to  prison.  The  reprieve  was  followec^ 
by  a  full  pardon  some  weeks  after. 


MICHAEL    POWERS, 

FOR     THB     MURDEB     OF     T.      KENNEDY, 

Was  bom  in  Ireland  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  Anno  Domini  1769. 
He  followed  the  business  of  his  father,  cultivating  the  earth,  till  the 
tiirenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  At  that  period  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
his  countrymen,  whom  English  oppression  had  driven  to  rebellion,  and 
shared  alike  their  dangers  and  excesses.  At  the  close  of  the  tragedy 
he  escaped  to  England,  where  he  lived  several  years,  according  to  his 
x>wn  account,  reputably,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

In  1802  he  came  to  Boston,  where  he  obtained  employment  as  a 
common  laborer,  and  soon  became  noted  for  his  diligence  and  fidelity 
to  his  employers.  He  did  not,  like  many  of  his  class,  squander  his 
earnings  in  riot  and  debauchery.  He  could  command  the  highest 
wages,  and  soon  saved  something  for  the  time  of  need.  For  eighteen 
years  he  lived  in  this  city  in  unblemished  repute,  never  in  all  that  time 
incurring  the  rebuke  of  the  law  in  the  smallest  particular.  His  credit 
was  good  with  those  who  knew  him,  and  he  had  the  character  of  an 
honest,  frugal  and  industrious  citizen. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817,  he  resolved  to  return,  with  his  honorable 
earnings,  which  now  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  to  Ireland,  there  to 

!)ass  the  remainder  of  his  days.  On  arriving  in  his  native  land,  he 
bund  that  eighteen  years  had  produced  great  changes  and  made  him 
almost  a  stranger.  He  therefore  resolved  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  and  three  voung  men,  induced  by  his  accounts  of  his  succesa 
in  life,  came  with  him.  One  of  them,  Timothy  Kennedy  by  name, 
was  his  distant  relation.  Kennedy  also  soon  acquired  the  name  of  ah 
honest,  peaceable  and  industrious  man. 

The  only  thing  alleged  against  Powers  previous  to  the  offence  for 
which  he  suffered,  was  an  illicit  intercourse  with  a  loose  woman  named 
Susan  Campbell.  For  this  connexion,  he  was  reproved  by  the  Cath- 
olic clergy,  and  was  excommunicated  for  refusing  to  break  it  off.  He 
lived  with  his  paramour  in  a  one  story  building  in  North  Russel-street. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1818,  Powers  applied  to  Samuel  D.  Parker, 
Esq.  for  three  writs  against  the  three  persons  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Ireland.  That  against  Kennedy  was  for  twenty  dollars,  al- 
leged to  have  been  lent  him  by  Powers  to  pay  his  passage  over.  The 
writ  was  granted,  Kennedy  was  committed  to  jail,  and  an  action  was 
entered  against  him.  When  the  case  was  tried  no  evidence  was  ex- 
hibited on  either  side.  Powers  said  that  he  had  lent  Kennedy  the 
money  trusting  to  his  honor,  and  that  when  he  asked  it  agmn  he  had 
been  answered  with  abuse.  This  statement  Kennedy  utterly  denied, 
Vut  the  parties  agreed  to  leave  the  business  to  referees  and  abide  by 
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their  decision.  Each  told  his  own  story  before  the  referees  on  Oath, 
and  the  award  was  that  Powers  should  pay  Kennedy  five  dollars  and 
twclv©  cents..  Powers  refused  to  abide  by  the  decision,  and  Kennedy 
could  not,  though  he  tried,  compel  hira  to  do  so. 

Powers  was  highly  indignant  at  the  result  of  his  lawsuit,  and  re- 
solved to  commit  one  of  the  most  barbarous  and  atrocious  crimes  ever 
heard  of  in  this  or  any  other  country.  His  passion  was  so  absorbing 
that  it  overcame  his  habitual  prudence.  Though  naturally  cautious 
and  reserved,  he  declared  to  several  persons  that  he  would  kill  Ken- 
nedy. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1819,  Kennedy  was  seen  to  walk  with  Pow- 
ers into  the  house  of  the  latter,  but  no  one  saw  him  alive  afterwards. 
His  disappearance  occasioned  general  alarm  among  his  friends,  and  a 
warrant  was  issued  against  Powers,  but  he  was  missing.  Stains  of 
blood  were  discovered  in  Powers'  house,  and  after  removing  the  wood 
with  which  the  cellar  was  filled,  a  new  made  grave  was  discovered.  The 
body  of  Timothy  Kennedy  was  found  in  it,  and  recognised,  though 
ihe  hands,  face  and  clothes  were  much  burnt.  The  skull  had  been 
fractured  by  a  mortal  blow  given  Avith  some  heavy,  blunt  weapon.  A 
broad  axe  was  found  in  a  closet  speckled  with  blood,  and  on  the  head 
was  one  hair,  corresponding  with  Kennedy's. 

On  the  15th  of  the  month  Powers  was  arrested  in  Philadelphia,  by 
a  Mr.  Fowle,  and  carried  before  a  magistrate.  He  confessed  his 
name,  business,  residence,  and  acquaintance  with  Susan  Campbell^ 
and  said  he  had  left  Boston  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  He  had 
travelled  to  Providence  on  foot,  and  thence  by  water  to^  Philadelphia^ 
where  he  arrived  the  day  before  bis  arrest.  His  examination  was  to 
the.  following  purport. 

Mr.  Fowle. — Do  you  know  Timothy  Kennedy  1 

Powers. — Yes. 

Mr.  Fowle. — Did  you  bring  him  over  to  this  country,  from  Irelanclj 
and  pay  for  his  passage  1 

Powers. — Yes. 

Mr.  Fowle. — Did  you  sue  him  afterwards  for  the  money  ? 

Powers. — Yes. 

Mr.  Fowle. — Did  you  recover  anything  on  the  suit  ? 

Powers. — I  don't  know  ;  Squire  Parker  had  the  care  of  it.  I  nev- 
er got  anything. 

Mr.  Fowle. — Have  you  had  a  quarrel  with  Kennedy  ? 

Powers. — No.    I  have  had  a  law-suit  with  him,  but  no  quarrel. 

Mr.  Fowle. — ^When  did  you  see  Kennedy  last  ? 

Powers. — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fowle. — I  ask  you  when  you  saw  Timothy  Kennedy  last  ? 

Powersy  much  confused. — I  don't  know — about  a  fortnight  before  I 
left  Boston. 

Mr.  Fowle. — Did  you  see  him  the  day  before  you  left  Boston  ! 

Powers* — No. 
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Tke  JUagistraie. — Michael,  Timothy  Kennedy  was  in  your  house 
the  very  day  before  you  left  Boston.     He  was  seen  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Fowle. — Michael,  Kennedy  has  been  murdered,  and  you  arc 
charged  with  having  murdered  him. 

Powersy  somewhat  alarmed, — I  am  not  guilty,  and  no  man  living  Can 
prove  it. 

Mr.  Fowle. — ^The  proofs  are  verj  strong  against  you. 

Powers. — I  am  not  guilty. 

Mr.  i^oto/e.-— Susan  Campbell  is  in  jail  in  Boston. 

Powers/'veryj/uickly. — ^She  has  no  right  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Fowle.—Why  ? 

Powers. — ^Because  she  has  no  right  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Fowle.—Whj1 

Powers. — Because  she  never  did  anything  wrong. 

Mr.  Fowh.-^MVho  has  a  right  to  be  in  jail  then  1 

Powers. — I — ^I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Fowle. — Susan  Campbell  has  probably  told  the  whole  story 
about  the  murder  by  this  time. 

Powers. — She  cannot.     No  person  living  can  prove  it. 

^he  Magistrate. — Michael,  I  believe  you  have  killed  Kennedy. 

Powers. — I  am  sorry  you  have  so  bad  an  opinion  of  me,  sir. 

Tke  Magistrate. — I  must  send  you  back  to  Boston. 

Powers. — ^For  what  t 

The  Magistrate. — To  take  your  trial  for  this  murder. 

\t  these  words  the  murderer  became  agitated  and  frightened. 
Tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  He  turned,  stepped  quickly  across  the  room, 
and  sat  down.  On  searching  him,  an  old  razor  was  found  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  watch  in  his  fob.  He  had  notes  and  specie  about  him  ; 
several  guineas  were  sewed  into  his  suspenders.  He  said  he  had  taken 
the  whole  from  the  Savings  Back  before  he  left  Boston,  and  was  loth 
to  part  with  it,  though  assured  it  should  be  safely  kept.  He  seems  to 
have  been  avaricious  a  fault  seldom  found  in  Irishmen.  After  this  he 
was  sent  to  prison. 

The  next  day  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between  him  and 
Mr.  Powle. 

Mr.  JW/cr— Did  you  lay  in  some  wood  just  before  you  left  Boston  1 

Powers. — No— I  had  some  pine  wood. 

Mr.  Fowle. — ^When  did  you  get  it? 

Powers. — Some  time  last  summer. 

Mr.  Fowle. — How  much  did  you  lay  in  at  that  time  ? 

Powers. — I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Fowle. — ^Was  there  one  cord  or  sixteen  1 

Powers. — I  do  not  know — ^it  was  more  than  one  cord. 

Mr.  Fowle. — Did  you  buy  any  more  during  the  winter  1 

Powers. — No. 

Mr.  Fowle. — Did  that  last  you  all  winter  ? 

Powers^  after  some  hesitation. — *So. 
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,    jifr.  Fawle. — Did  you  live  part  of  the  wintet  without  a  fire  in  youif 
bouse? 

Powers. — No. 

On  the  23d,  Powers  having  asked  for  a  clean  shirt  and  cravat,  his 
chest  was  sent  to  him;  and  while  Mr.  Fowle  was  opening  it.  Powers 
Was  much  agitated.  He  said  he  had  bought  the  chest  in  Providence. 
Without  looking  for  a  shirt,  he  took  a  hat,  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trows- 
ers,  which  were  proved  afterwards  to  have  belonged  to  Kennedy,  and 
thrust  them  into  the  fire-place  in  a  great  hurry.  Then  he  began  to 
strip  in  order  to  put  them  on,  all  the  while  agitated  and  trembling; 
However  he  was  not  suffered  to  take  anything  but  a  shirt  and  cravat; 
The  officers  made  him  put  on  the  coat  for  a  moment,  to  see  if  it  fitted 
him,  which  it  did  not.  He  said  he  had  bought  this  garment  at  auction, 
and  that  he  had  purchased  the  rest  of  the  articles.  On  being  asked 
if  the  clothes  had  ever  belonged  to  Kennedy,  he  said  that  Kennedy 
had  once  given  him  a  pair  of  pantaloons.  Mr.  Fowle  then  showed 
him  a  pocket  book  he  had  taken  from  the  chest,  which,  with  much 
hesitation  he  acknowledged  to  have  belonged  to  Kennedy.  What 
passed  will  be  more  distinctly  conveyed  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  . 

Mr.  FovdU — How  came  the  pocket  book  in  your  possession  1 

Powers. — Kennedy  gave  it  to  hie. 

Mr.  fowle.— When  1 

Powers. — This  last  fall.     We  boarded  together  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Fowle. — Did  you  take  it  out  of  Kennedy's  trunk  just  before 
you  left  Boston  1 

Powers. — No. 

Mr.  Fowle,  showing  Asm  a  ten  dollar  bill. — How  came  you  by  this  1 

Powers. — Kennedy  gave  it  to  me  for  a  debt  he  owed  me. 

Here  the  prisoner  turned  and  stepped  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
&8  if  to  avoia  further  conversation,  but  presently  recovered  himself, 
fend  answered  Mr.  Fowle's  next  question. 

Mr.  Fowle.-^Did  you  make  a  trap  door  in  the  floor  of  your  house  1 

Powers. — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Fouj/c— What  fori 

Powers. — ^To  throw  my  wood  down.  1  could  not  do  it  before  with- 
out going  through  another  person's  house. 

Mr.  FowU — llad  you  been  diggii^  in  your  cellar  just  before  you 
left  Boston? 

Powers  — No. 

Mr.  Fowle. — Had  you  an  axe  in  your  house  % 

Powers. — ^Yes,  1  had  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Fowle. — Kennedy's  body  was  found  buried  in  your  cellar. 

Powers. — It  must  have  been  after  I  came  away  then.  If  he  got  an 
unlucky  blow,  it  was  not  for  his  money,  for  he  had  not  any.  /  knew 
he  was  poor.  I  never  killed  him.  What  should  I  kill  hmi  for  1  I 
knew  he  had  not  any  money. 

Mr.  Fowle.    You  had  a  quarrel  with  him. 
V        67 
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Powers. — I  had  a  lawsuit  with  him,  but  that  was  all  made  up  before 
I  left  Boston.  We  boarded  together.  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  murder, 
and  no  man  living  can  prove  it.     I  defy  any  man  to  prove  it  against  me. 

Mr,  Fowk.     How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  Kennedy  ? 

Poioets.—l  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time  before  I  left  Boston — I 
do  not  know  how  long  before. 

Mr,  Fowle, — Did  you  see  him  the  day  before  you  left  Boston  1 

Powers, — No :  he  was  not  in  my  house  that  day. 

•/Mr-  Fowle, — Why  did  you  leave  Boston  1 

Powers, — Because  business  was  dull,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do.  I 
was  going  to  Ireland  to  lay  brick,  and  had  engaged  my  passage  to 
Dublin. 

Powers  expressed  some  fear  of  losing  his  property  if  parted  from  it, 
and  saw  it  taken  away  very  unwillingly.  In  due  tinje  he  was  sent  to 
Boston,  and  arraigned  on  the  31st  of  March,  1820,  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  for  murder,  to  which  charge  he  pleaded  not  guilty.  He 
was  all  along  of  opinion  that  no  man  could  be  condemned  on  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  a  fatal  yet  common  error.  Admitting  such  a  prin- 
ciple would  be  almost  equivalent  to  proclaiming  impunity  for  crime, 
as  most  great  offences  af  e  perpetrated  without  witnesses. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  above  related,  several  damning  facts 
were  proved  by  full  and  direct  testimony.  A  bill  found  on  the  person 
of  Powers  at  Philadelphia  had  belonged  to  Kennedy.  His  apparel, 
too,  was  identified  by  the  tailor  who  made  it.  It  was  proved  that  the 
day  after  Kennedy  was  last  seen.  Powers  went  to  his  (Kennedy's) 
chamber,  and  that  his  trunk  was  found  a  few  days  after  unlocked  and 
pillaged.  Another  circumstance  bore  hard  against  the  prisoner. 
About  five  weeks  before  the  murder  he  went  to  the  house  where 
Kennedy  boarded,  to  board  himself  At  dinner  the  mistress  of  the 
house  observed  that  the^  did  not  speak  to  each  other,  and  asked  Ken- 
nedy the  reason.  He  answered  that  Powers  was  an  old  villain  with 
whom  he  had  had  a  lawsuit,  and  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  She  of- 
fered Powers  a  chamber^ by  hunself,  and  urged  him  to  take  it,J)ut  he 
refused,  preferring  to  sleep  in  the  same  chamber  with  Kennedy.  The 
next  day  he^left  the  house.  About  a  week  before  the  murder  he 
came  there  again,  and  asked  the  mistress  if  she  would  board  him.  She 
replied  that  she  would,  but  when  he  found  that  Kennedy  had  left  the 
house,  he  went  away  and  did  not  return  again.  Before  he  went  he 
asked  if  Kennedy  had  any  money^  and  several  other  questions.  From 
these  circumstances  two  inferences  may  be  drawn :  that  Powers  was 
determined  to  keep  his  victim  in  sight,  and  to  learn  where  he  kept  his 
property,  in  order  to  rob  him. 

The  testimony  of  Susan  Campbell  merely  proved  that  she  was  from  * 
home  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  that  Powers'  house  was  much 
exposed  to  observation  from  without. 

Several  witnesses  swore  that  Powers  had  several  times,  and  in  di- 
rect terms  threatened  the  life  of  Kennedy. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Fowle  lived  in  part  of  the  same  touae  with  Powers. 
She  heard  no  noise  in  Powers'  apartment  on  the  day  of  the  murder. 
One  day  when  Susan  Campbell  came  home,  her  daughter  looked 
through  the  key  hole  and  saw  Powers  come  up  from  the  cellar  before 
he  admitted  the  said  Susan. 

The  very  able  defence  made  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  could  avail 
nothing  against  so  strong  and  perfect  a  chain  of  evidence.  After  a 
deliberation  of  twenty  minutes  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
On  being  asked  if  he  had  any  reason  to  show  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  pronounced,  Powers  rose,  and  addressed  the  court  in  a 
foreign  accent,  and  with  every  appearance  of  agitation  and  anger. 

"  I  think  the  court  very  dishonorable.  I  am  not  guilty.  It  has  not 
been  proved  that  I  am  guilty.  If  there  was  one  witness  that  proved 
I  am  guilty,  I  should  be  satisfied.  May  it  please  your  honors,  I  am 
dissatisfied." 

The  chief  justice  then  pronounced  sentence  of  death;  and  so  end- 
ed a  trial  developing  a  degree  of  malignity  and  cruelty  not  transcended 
in  the  annals  of  crime.  The  excitement  of  the  people  was  tremend- 
ous. Even  while  the  prisoner's  counsel  was  pronouncing  his  defence, 
a  tumult  took  place  at  the  door,  and  one  of  the  ringleaders  was 
brought  in,  and  coranritted  for  a  contempt  of  court.*  Reports  were 
circulated  and  currently  believed,  that  he  was  the  perpetrator  of  Other 
atrocious  murders,  which  can  be  sati^actorily  disproved.  Nay,  he 
was  suspected  of  having  murdered  several  persons  whose  death  was 
occasioned  by  natural  causes. 

He  would  never  confess  that  he  murdered  Kennedy,  but  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  trapsactions  between  them.  For  all  tl^e 
moneys  he  advanced  to  his  fellow  passengers  from  Ireland,  he  was  to  be 
repaid  from  their  first  tarninr^s.  His  fav^.i's  w^re  received  wiih  rhuDk.^ 
and  ever}'  appearance  of  gratitude.  He  wns  d.  layrd  ^nn^tt  we'^ks  in 
Ireland  and  Liverpool,  woitinu:  for  thrrc  persons,  I'Ut  tliif:  av.aix'rr.cd 
no  ill  feeling  in  his  bosom,  as  he  was  rer-dy  and  wiUin2:  ^o  render  any 
service  to  those  who  had  piacc-d  tliclr  lV>i\uncs  under  h's  trnidpnce. 
He  was  pleased  with  their  company,  and  believed  they  would  ie(d  his 
kindness,  but  in  this  he  was  grievously  disMpjxiiiifec'.  Tl.'  y  shunned 
him,  or  if  they  did  meet  him  accidentally,  treated  him  with  coolness 
and  reser\e.  They  never  spoke  ol  paying  bim,  and  when  he  men- 
tioned the  subject,  repulsed  him  with  abuse.  At  last  he  resorted  to 
compulsory  measures,  and  the  decision  of  the  referees  enraged  him 
beyond  all  bounds,  for  as  each  had  told  his  own  story  on  oath,  it  was 
plain  the  referees  believed  Kennedy  rather  than  him.  Therefore  he 
conceivedjiimself  virtually  convicted  of  perjury,  though  innocent," 
•  while  Kennedy,  who  had  defrauded  him,  was  esteemed  an  upright 
man.  Moreover,  Kennedy  wore  the  apparel  of  a  gentleman,  and 
would  scarcely  acknowledge  his  kinsman,  who  had  brought  him  to 
this  country  and  established  his  prospects  of  success  in  life.  Further 
Powers  refused  to  disclose.     We  know  not  how  much  or  hc%  little 
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credit  to  lend'  this  statement,  but  if  we  utterly  disbelieve  h.  It  takes 
away  all  motive  for  the  crime  of  Powers,  and  makes  him  a  literal  fiend, 
doing  evil  for  evil's  sake. 

Powers  forwarded  to  the  executive  a  petition  for  pardon,  coupled 
with  a  request  that  if  mercy  could  not  be  extended,  his  execution  might 
be  hs^tened.  It  was  in  vain.  He  then  made  his  will,  by  which  he 
distributed  his  property  among  his  relations,  the  poor,  and  his  fellow 
prisoners.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies,  and  gave  a  small  sum  to  each 
of  the  women  who  had  testified  against  him  to  show  that  he  bore  no 
malice.  He  never  confessed  his  guilt,  which  was  needless,  as  it  was 
fully  proved ;  but  at  the  same  time  ht.  did  not  attempt  to  convince  the 
world  of  his  innocence.  All  he  said  was,  *^  No  one  can  say,  ^  I  saw 
him  do  it."' 

Powers  suffered  at  the  appointed  time  with  firmness  and  decency. 


THE    LIFE    AND    DYING     CONFESSION    OF 

THOMAS    HARTY. 

Thomas  Harty  was  born  in  the  county  of  Donnegue,  in  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1794.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  creditable  people,  who 
cultivated  a  small  piece  of  ground,  which  gave  but  a  scanty  support 
to  a  numerous  family.  Thomas  was  the  youngest  son,  and  perhapa 
to  the  indulgencies  granted  him  on  this  account,  may  be  traced  the 
untoward  disposition,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  sad  catastrophe, 
which  ended  ip  an  ignominious  death.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  unwise,  to  hasi^ard  a  remark  or  two  to  parents,  which  if  not 
producing  the  same  sad  results,  as  in  this  case,  will  ultimately  tend  to 
destroy  the  happiness  and  perhaps  the  life  of  the  child.  We  allude 
to  the  Jarring  conflicts  in  family  government.  Thomas,  (as  before 
0tated,J  was  the  youngest  son.  His  father,  although  a  good  meaning 
man,  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  family  government,  which  he 
left  to  the  "  eood  woman,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  wife.  As  the 
elder  boys  of  the  family  were  obliged  from  necessity  to  assist  theur  fa- 
ther as  soon  as  they  were  able,  Thomas  was  permitted  to  do  very 
much  as  he  chose.  As  might  be  expected  from  such  government,  (if 
government  it  can  be  called,)  our  unfortunate  youth,  neglected  X}jt^ 
very  limited  advantages  he  possessed  of  obtaining  the  most  ordinary 
education,  and  by  associating  with  boys  of  his  own  age,  who  were 
loose  in  theur  morals,  in  a  short  time  he  became  as  bad  as  any  of  them ^ 
When  but  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  detected  with  a  boy  by  the 
same  of  Mooney,  in  robbing  one  of  the  hen  roosts  of  the  neighbor-* 
hood.  Through  the  intercession  of  his  father,  and  on  account  of  his 
tender  age,  commuted  for  a  severe  flogging,  though  Mooney  was  sent 
to  prison.  This  for  a  time  seemed  to  check  him.  But  on  Mooneyes 
liberation,  he  again  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  him,  and  became 
as  bad  as  ever.  Mooney,  Harty  and  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Williams, 
then  proposed  going  the  next  night  and  breaking  into  a  public  house 
in  die  town,  kept  by  an  elderly  woman  and  her  two  sons,  oy  the  name 
of  Connover.  It  was  guierally  supposed  that  Mrs.  Connover  was 
possessed  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  was  deposited  in  a 
chest  in  the  room  where  she  slept.  Accordingly,  Harty,  to  avoid  sus- 
picion, went  to  bed  as  usual,  and  after  the  family  were  all  asleep,  crept 
from  his  room,  and  after  climbing  over  the  shed,  leaped  to  the  ground, 
and  joined  his  companions,  who  were  there  waiting  for  him. 

After  some  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  Williams  and  Mooney 
should  enter  the  chamber  of  Mrs.  Connover  by  a  ladder,  and  that  Har- 
ty should  keep  on  the  lookout.  Accordingly,  Mooney  and  Williams 
entered  the  house,  and  by  means  of  a  small  crowbar,  with  which  the^r 
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had  prefiourij  BuppKed  themselves  succeeded  in  breaking  open  the 
chest,  from  which  they  took  fifty  dollars,  and  escaped  unseen.  They 
returned  home,  having  previously  buried  the  money.  Harty  entered 
his  cha  mber  in  the  same  manner  he  had  left  it.  The  next  morning 
the  robbery  was  discovered,  but  no  traces  of  the  robbers  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Harty  and  his  companions  kept  within  doors,  under  the  plea  of 
sickness.  As  soon,  however,  as  enquiries  appeared  to  be  hushed,  this 
worthy  trio  met,  and  divided  their  spoils,  each  binding  himself  under 
a  solemn  oath,  that  if  one  should  be  suspected  and  arrested,  he  would 
not  betray  the  others. 

But  Providence,  which  sometimes  allows  the  infatuated  wretch  to 
perpetrate  crime,  sooner  or  later  an-ests  liirn  in  his  mad  career,  ami 
brings  him  to  justice.  Williams  and  Harty,  unused  to  so  large  a  sum 
of  money,  on  the  third  day  after  the  division,  went  to  a  tippling  shop, 
where  they  got  intoxicated,  and  in  paying  their  bills,  Harty,  (who  was 
as  yet,  but  a  novice  in  crime,)  exhibited  several  pieces  of  money,  which 
immediately  excited  suspicion.  And  they,  (Williams  and  Harty,) 
were  immediately  arrested  for  theft.  They  were  taken  to  one  of  the 
strongest  rooms  in  the  house,  to  be  kept  until  a  magistrate  could  be 
sent  for.  Before  the  magistrate  arrived,  however,  they  contrived  to 
get  loose,  and  jumped  from  the  window.  Williams  dislocated  his  an- 
cle, which  was  the  means  of  his  being  retaken.  Harty  went  immedi- 
ately in  search  of  Mooney,  who  on  being  told  of  the  arrest,  persuaded 
Harty  to  accompany  him  to  Dublin,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  their 
lives.  Williams  was  brought  to  trial  the  next  assizes,  and  executed  in 
his  nineteenth  year. 

After  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  lodging  in  the  fields,  barns,  &c. 
Harty  and  Mooney  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  commenced  a  career  of 
rrime,  although  neither  of  them  had  attained  their  eighteenth  year. 
Here  they  became  acquainted  with  a  notorious  counterfeiter,  who  in- 
structed them  in  vice,  showing  them  how  to  break  open  shops,  win- 
dow shutters,  &c.  He  also  gave  them  counterfeit  coin  to  rass,  prom- 
bing  to  give  them  half  the  profits,  and  in  less  than  a  montn,  they  dis- 
posed of  nearly  fifty  dollars.'  He  then  promised  them  if  they  would 
break  into  a  shop  and  bring  him  the  goods,  he  would  pay  them  half 
their  value.  They  accordingly  broke  open  a  phop,  and  obtained 
goods  to  the  amount  of  forty  dollars,  for  which  their  employer  gave 
them  ten  dollars.  The  next  step  was  to  break  open  a  jeweller's  shop, 
where  they  obtained  considerable  booty.  They  were  suspected  and 
obliged  to  flee;  and  accordingly  took  a  steerage  passage  in  the  ship 
Vincent,  for  Liverpool,  where  tboy  arrived  safely,  after  a  tempestuous 
•voyage.  During  the  perilous  incidents  of  the  voyage  Harty  became 
serious,  and  resolved  to  amend  his  life.       Mooney  laughed  at  his  scru- 

fles  of  consciencfe,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  "die  game." 
larty,  however,  persisted  in  his  good  resolutions  for  some  time,  and 
ihcy  both  engaged  themselves  to  a  farmer  some  miles  from  the  town. 
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They  rcnialded  with  the  farmer  six  months,  and  coiTjmltted  no  other 
outrage  than  that  of  drinking  to  excess.  Mooney,  beginning  to  get 
tired  of  obtaining  his  living  honestly,  endeavored  to  persuade  Harty  to 

t'oin  him  in  their  old  practices,  but  Harty  refused,  and  Mooney  left 
lim  and  was  gone  a  fortnight ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned, 
with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  about  one  hundred  dollars  in  money, 
all  of  which,  he  had  obtained  by  robbery.  Mooney  then  offered  him 
one  half  of  the  money  if  he  would  quit  the  farmer,  this  he  did  quite 
reluctantly.  After  this  he  did  little  else  than  pilfer,  drink  and  quarrel. 
After  a  month's  dissipation,  in  wliich  they  had  expended  all  the  money 
Mooney  had  obtained,  they  again  continued  their  old  course  of  plun- 
dering, passing  counterfeit  coin,  an  J  other  enormities,  until  they  were 
suspected,  and  obliged  to  fly,  to  avoid  that  doom  which  awaited  them ; 
and  resolved  on  London  as  the  next  place  of  their  adventures.  On 
the  road,  they  stopped  at  a  public  house  for  something  to  drink,  and 
Mooney  offered  a  piece  of  counterfeit  money.  The  landlord  detect- 
ing it  refused  to  give  it  back,  and  demanded  other  money.  Mooney 
swore  it  was  good,  and  threatened,  unless  the  change  was  returned  to 
throw  him  on  the  fire  ;  and  with  Harty  proceeded  to  put  their  threat 
in  execution.  But  the  landlord  being  a  strong  muscular  man,  kept 
them  at  bay,  until  the  noise  alarmed  his  wife,  who  seeing  how  matters 
stood,  attacked  Harty  with  a  poker,  which  soon  changed  the  face  of 
matters,  and  our  heroes  were  kicked  out  of  the  house,  with  bloody 
noses,  and  bruised  limbs  ;  they  prowled  about  the  neighborhood,  until 
Evening,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  landlord's  fences,  out.  of  revenge. 
The  next  day  they  embarked  on  board  the  ship  Jones,  for  London. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  city,  Harty  again  proposed,  that  they  should 
become  honest  men,  and  endeavor  to  live  more  honestly ;  but  Mooney, 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  abandoned  villain,  ridiculed  his  compan- 
ion's morality,  and  continued  his  course  of  iniquity  unaccompanied  by 
Harty,  who  had  procured  the  situation  of  porter  in  a  chandler's  shop, 
tfnd  was  determined  to  amend  his  course  of  life.  Mooney  continued 
his  practices  until  being  concerned  in  a  highway  robbery,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly,  and  Harty  never  saw  him  afterwards. 

During  this  time  Harty  was  employed  as  porter,  and,  for  the  first 
time  became  acquainted  with  Mary  Doahe,  tne  unfortunate  who  be- 
came his  wife  whose  embittered  life,  was  only  to  end  in  her  cruel  mur- 
der. Mary  Doane  was  a  servent  girl  to  a  respectable  meft^hant; 
and  Harty  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  articles  to  and  from  their  .dif- 
•  feient  stores.  After  a  few  weeks  acquaintance  they  were  married 
and  the  union  appeared  to  strengthen  the  good  resolutions  which 
Harty  had  formed  of  amendment.     But  alas  ! 

**  That  msD  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouth 
To  steal  away  their  breioe." 

Harty  had  indeed  become  a  reformed  man  but  the  reformation  was 
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not  lasting.  It  is  true  he  did  not  take  the  goods  of  others  but  ht 
neglected  bis  wife  and  became  the  constant  companion  of  tiplers  at 
the  pot  house.  His  wife  would  reprove  him  for  his  conduct,  which 
at  first,  he  received  with  suUciiness,  tnen  abuse, — until  the  Demon  of 
Intemperance  had  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  him,  that  often  she  was 
obliged  to  fly  for  her  life.  His  habits  of  intemperance  having  become 
so  confirmed,  he  was  finally  dismissed  from  his  situation  without  char- 
acter or  friends,  and  as  their  only  hopes,  and  he  promising  to  abstain 
from  liquor,  his'wife  consented  to  embark  with  him  for  this  country. 
They  accordingly  arrived  at  Quebec,  and  for  a  short  time  his  charac- 
ter was  comparatively  blameless.  But  the  old  habit  returned,  which 
continued  with  occasional  intermissions,  through  the  remainder  of  his 
wretched  life.  From  Quebec  he  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  was 
employed  in  any  labor.  When  not  intoxicated,  he  was  a  kind  hus- 
band, but  the  all  destroying  monster,  Alcohol !  impaired  his  reason, 
and  while  under  its  influence,  his  wife  usually  had  him  confined  ;  and 
after  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  him  to  get  sober  she  would  ap- 
ply for  his  release. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  he  removed  from  Albany  to  Troy.  His  in-* 
temperance  had  evidently  increased  his  insanity,  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor,  and  during  one  of  these  paroxisms,  he  fancied  his 
Ti^ife  was  unfaithful  to  him,  and  with  an  axe  most  inhumanly  murdered 
her.  He  was  indicted,  and  on  the  2d  of  October,  was  taken  to  the 
bar,  and  after  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation,  by  a  jury  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  pronounced  Guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on 
the  second  Friday  of  November.  Ilarty  was  ably  defended  by  his 
counsl,  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  but  of  no  avail ;  for  the  law  pro- 
nounces a  dreadful  to  doom  the  drunkard — that  intoxication  can  be  no 
excuse  for  crime. 


THE     HARPES. 

The  following  strange  but  authentic  account  of  the  Harpes  k  taken 
from  "  Letters  from  the  West,"  by  Judge  Hall.  The  author's  name 
is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  its  truth.  Any  attempt  to  improve  the  ar- 
ticle would  be  worse  than  losing  time,  and  we  therefore  give  Mr. 
Hairs  language  verbatim. 

Many  years  ago,  two  men,  named  Harpe,  appeared  in  Kentucky, 
spreading  death  and  terror  wherever  they  went.  Little  else  was  known 
of  them  but  that  they  passed  for  brothers,  and  came  from  the  borders 
of  Virginia.  They  had  three  women  with  them,  who  were  treated  as 
their  wives,  and  several  children,  with  whom  they  traversed  the  moun- 
tainous and  thinly  settled  parts  of  Virginia  into  Kentucky,  marking 
their  course  with  blood.  Their  history  is  wonderful,  as  well  from  the 
number  and  variety,  as  the  incredible  atrocity  of  their  adventures  ; 
and  as  it  has  never  yet  appeared  in  print,  I  shall  compress  within  this 
letter  a  few  of  its  most  prominent  facts. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1799,  a  young  gentleman,  named  Lang- 
ford,  of  a  respectable  family  in  Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia,  set  out 
from  this*  state  for  Kentucky,  with  the  intention  of  passing  through  the 
Wilderness^  as  it  was  then  called,  by  the  route  generally  known  as 
Boon^s  Trace.  On  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  wilderness,  a  moun- 
tainous and  uninhabited  tract,  which  at  that  time  separated  the  settled 
parts  of  Kentucky  from  those  of  Virginia,  he  stopped  to  breakfast  at 
a  public  house  near  Big  Rock-Castle  River.  Travellers  of  this  des- 
cription— ^any  other  indeed  than  hardy  woodsmen — ^were  unwilling  to 
pass  singly  through  thid  lonely  region  ;  and  they  generally  waited  oil 
its  confines  for  others,  and  travelled  through  in  parties.  Mr.  Lang- 
ford,  either  not  dreading  danger,  or  not  choosing  to  delay,  determined 
to  proceed  alone.  While  breakfast  was  preparing,  the  Harpes  and 
their  women  came  up.  Their  appearance  denoted  poverty,  with  but 
little  regard  to  cleanliness  ;  two  very  indifferent  horses,  with  some 
bags  swung  across  them,  and  a  rifle  gun,  or  two,,c6mposed  nearly  their 
whole  equipage.  BquaUd  and  miserable,  they  seemed  objects  of  pity 
rather  than  of  fear,  and  their  ferocious  glances  were  attributed  more 
to  hunger  than  to  guilty  passion.  They  were  entire  strangers  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  like  Mr.  Langford,  were  about  to  cross  the  wilder- 
ness. When  breakfast  was  served  up,  the  landlord,  as  was  customa- 
ry at  such  places,  in  those  times,  invited  all  the  persons  who  were  as- 
sembled in  the  common,  perhaps  the  only  room  of  bis  little  inn,  to  sit 
down  ;  but  the  Harpes  declined,  alleging  their  want  of  money  as  the 
reason.  Langford,  who  wias  of  a  lively,  generous  disposition,  on 
hearing  this,  invited  them  to  partake  of  the  meal  at  his  expense  ;  they 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  eat  voraciously.  When  they  had  thus  re 
68 
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freshed  themselves,  and  were  about  to  renew  their  journey,  Mr.  Lang- 
ford  called  for  the  bill,  and  in  the  act  of  discharging  it,  iraprudently 
disphyed  a  handful  of  silver.     They  then  set  out  together. 

A  iew  days  after,  some  men  who  were  conducting  a  drove  of  cattle 
to  Virginia,  by  the  same  road  which  had  been  travelled  by  Mr.  Lang- 
ford  and  the  Harpes,  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  Big  Rock- Cas- 
tle River,  when  their  cattle  took  fright,  and  quitting  the  road,  rushed 
down  a  hill  into  the  woods.  In  collecting  them,  the  drovers  discov- 
ered the  dead  body  of  a  man  concealed  behind  a  log,  and  covered  with 
brush  and  leaves.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  cattle  had  been  alarmed 
by  the  smell  of  blood  in  the  road,  and  as  the  body  exhibited  marks  of 
violence,  it  was  at  once  suspected  that  a  murder  had  been  perpetrated 
but  recently.  The  corpse  was  taken  to  the  same  house  where  the 
Harpes  had  breakfasted,  and  recognised  to  be  that  of  Mr^  Langford, 
whose  name  was  marked  upon  several  parts  of  his  dress.  Suspicion 
fell  upon  the  Harpes,  who  were  pursued  and  apprehended  near  the 
Crab  Orchard,  They  were  taken  to  Stanford,  the  seat  of  justice  for 
Lincoln  county,  where  they  were  examined  and  committed  by  an  en- 
quii-ing  court,  sent  to  Danville  for  safe  keeping,  and  probably  for  trial, 
as  the  system  of  district  .courts  was  then  m  operation  in  Kentucky. 
.  Previous  to  the  time  of  trial  they  made  their  escape,  and  proceeded 
to  Henderson  county,  which,  at  that  time,  was  just  beginning  to  b« 
settled. 

Here  they  soon  acquired  a  dreadful  celebrity.  Neither  ayarice, 
want,  nor  any  of  the  usual  inducements  to  the  commission  of  crime, 
seemed  to  govern  their  conduct.  A  savage  thirst  for  blood — a  deep 
rooted  ma%nity  against  human  nature,  could  alone  be  discovered  in 
iheir  actions.  They  murdered  every  defenceless  being  who  fell  in 
tlieir  way,  without  distinction  of  a^e,  sex  or  color.  In  the  night  they 
stole  secretly  to  the  cabin,  slaughtered  its  inhabitants,  and  bumed 
their  dwelling — ^while  the  farmer  who  left  his  house  by  day,  returned 
to  witness  the  dying  agonies  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  confla- 
gration of  his  possessions.  Plunder  was  not  their  object ;  travellers 
they  robt>ed  and  murdered,  but  from  the  inhabitants  they  took  only 
tvhat  would  have  been  freely  given  to  them,  and  no  more  than  was  im- 
mediately necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  nature ;  Aey  destroyed 
without  having  sufiered  injury,  and  without  the  prospect  of  gain.  A 
negro  boy$  riding  to  a  mill,  with  a  bag  of  com,  was  seized  by  them, 
and  his  brains  dashed  out  against  a  tree :  but  the  horse  which  he  rode 
and  the  grain  were  left  unmolested.  Females,  children  and  servants 
no  longer  dared  to  stir  abroad  :  unarmed  men  feaFed  to  encounter  a 
Harpe ;  and  the  solitary  hunter,  as  he  trod  the  forest,  looked  arotmd 
him  with  a  watchful  eye,  and  when  he  saw  a  stranger,  picked  his  Bint 
and  stood  on  the  defensive. 

It  seems  incredible  that  such  atrocities  could  have  been  often  re* 
peated  in  a  country  famed  for  the  hardihood  and  gallantry  of  its  peo- 
ple ;  in  Kentucky,  tb«  eradle  of  courage,  and-  th«  nurse  of  wamors. 


But  that  part  of  Kentucky  which  was  the  scene  of  these  barbarW«| 
was  then  almost  a  wilderness  ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Harpes  for  a 
time  ensured  impunity.  The  spoils  of  their  dreadful  warfare  furnished 
them  with  the  means  of  violence  and  of  escape.  Mounted  on  fine  horses 
they  plunged  into  the  forest,  eluded  pursuit  by  frequently  changing  their 
course,  and  appeared,  unexpectedly,  to  perpetrate  new  enormities,  at 
points  distant  from  where  they  were  supposed  to  lurk.  On  these  oc- 
casions they  often  left  their  wives  and  children  behind  them ;  and  it  is 
a  fact  honorable  to  the  community,  that  vengeance  for  these  Woody 
deeds  was  not  wreaked  on  the  helpless,  but  in  some  degree  guilty  com- 
panions of  the  perpetrators.  Justice,  however,  was  not  long  delayed. 
A  frontier  is  often  the  retreat  of  loose  individuals,  who,  if  not  fa- 
miliar with  crime,  have  very  blunt  perceptions  of  virtue.  The  genjix 
ine  woodsmen,  the  real  pioneer,  are  independent,  brttve,  and  upright ; 
but  as  the  jackal  pursues  the  lion  to  devour  his  leavings,  the  footsteps 
ef  the  sturdy  hunter  are  closely  pursued  by  miscreants  destitute  of  his 
noble  qualities.  These  are  the  poorest  and  the  idlest  of  the  hulnan 
race — averse  to  labor,  and  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  law,  and  the 
courtesies  of  civilized  society.  Without  the  ardor,  the  activity,  the 
love  of  sport,  and  patience  of  fatigue,  which  distinguish  the  bold  back- 
woodsmen, these  are  doomed  to  the  forest  by  sheer  laziness,  and  hunt 
for  a  bare  subsistence,  they  are  the  *'  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long 
peace,"the  he\p\ess  nobodies  who  in  a  country  where  none  starve  and  few 
Deg,  sleep  until  hunger  pinches,  then  stroll  into  the  woods  for  a  meal, 
and  retuni  to  their  slumber.  Frequently  they  are  as  harmless  as  the 
wart  upon  a  man's  nose,  and  as  unsightly ;  but  they  are  mere 
wax  in  the  hands  of  the  designing,  and  become  the  accessaries  of  that 
guilt  which  they  have  not  the  courage  or  the  industry  to  perpetrate. 
With  such  men  the  Harpes  are  supposed  to  have  sometimes  lurked. 
None  are  known  to  have  participated  in  their  deeds  of  blood,  nor  sus- 
pected of  sharing  their  counsels  ;  but  they  sometimes  crept  to  the 
miserable  cabins  of  those  who  feared  or  were  not  inclined  to  betray 
tfaem. 
'  Two  travellers  cam^  one  night  to  the  house  of  a  man  named  Siegal| 
and,  for  want  of  better  lodgings,  claimed  under  his  little  roof  that  hos- 
pitality which  in  a  new  country,  is  found  at  every  habitation.  Shortly 
after,  the  Harpes  arrived.  It  was  not,  it  seems,  their  first  visit ;  for 
Mrs.  Stegal  had  received  instructions  from  them,  which  she  dared  not 
disobey,  never  to  address  them  by  their  real  names  in  the  presence  of 
third  persons.  Qn  this  occasion  they  contrived  to  inform  her  that 
theyjntended  to  personate  melhodist  preachers^  and  ordered  her  to  ar- 
range matters  so  that  one  of  them  should  sleep  with  each  of  the  stran- 
gers, whom  they  intended  to  murder.  Stegal  was  absent,  and  the  wo- 
man was  obliged  to  obev.  The  strangers  were  completely  deceiyed 
as  to  the  character  of  the  newly  arrived  guests ;  and  when  it  was  an-» 
nounced  that  the  house  contained  but  two  beds,  they  cheerfully  as-» 
sented  to  the  proposed  arrangement ;    one  crept  into  a  bed  on  thf 
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lower  floor  with  one  niffian,  wMle  the  other  retired  to  the  loft  with  an- 
other. Both  the  strangers  became  their  victims ;  but  these  bloody 
ruffians,  who  seemed  ncither'to  feel  shame,  nor  dread  punishment,  de- 
termined to  leave  behind  them  no  evidence  of  their  crime,  and  con- 
summated the  foul  tragedy  by  murdering  their  hostess,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  dwelling. 

From  this  scene  of  arson,  robbery,  and  murder,  the  perpetrators 
fled  precipitately,  favoied  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which,  as  they  be- 
lieved, efiaced  their  footsteps.  They  did  not  cease  their  flight  until 
late  the  ensuing  day,  when  they  halted  at  a  spot  which  they  supposed 
to  be  far  from  any  numan  habitation.  Here  they  kindled  a  fiie,  and 
were  drying  their  clothes,  when  an  emigrant,  who  had  pitched  his  tent 
hard  by,  strolled  towards  their  camp.  He  was  in  search  of  his  horses 
which  had  strayed,  and  civilly  asked  if  they  had  seen  them.  This  Un- 
suspecting woodsman  they  slew,  and  continued  their  retreat. 

in  the  meanwUle,  the  outrages  of  these  murderers  had  not  escaped 
notice,  nor  were  they  tamely  submitted  to.  The  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky had  offered  a  reward  for  their  heads,  and  parties  of  volunteers 
had  pursued  them  ;  they  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  punish- 
ment by  their  cunning,  but  had  not  the  prudence  to  desist,  or  to  fly 
the  country. 

A  man,  named  Leiper,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Stegal, 
raised  a  party,  pursued,  and  discovered  the  assassins,  on  the  day  suc- 
ceeding that  atrocious  deed.  They  came  so  suddenly  upon  the 
Harpes  that  they  had  only  time  to  fly  m  different  directbns.  Acci- 
dent aided  the  pursuers.  One  of  the  Harpes  was  a  iai^e,  and  the 
other  a  small  man  ;  the  first  usually  rode  a  strong,  powerful  horse,  the 
other  a  fleet,  but  much  smaller  animal,  and  in  the  hurry  of  flight  they 
had  exchanged  horses.  The  chase  was  long  and  hot :  the  smaller 
Harpe  escaped  unnoticed ;  but  the  other,  who  was  kept  in  view,  spur- 
'  red  on  the  noble  animal  he  rode,  and  which,  already  jaded,  began  to 
fail  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  miles.  Still  the  jniscreant  pressed  for- 
ward ;  for  although  none  of  his  pursuers  were  near  but  Leiper,  who 
had  outridden  his  companions,  he  was  not  willing  to  risk  a  combat  with 
a  man  as  strong  and  perhaps  bolder  than  himself,  who  was  animated 
with  a  noble  spirit  of  indignation  against  a  shocking  and  unmanly  out- 
rage. Leiper  was  mounted  upon  a  horse  of  celebrated  powers,  which 
he  had  borrowed  from  a  neighoor  for  this  occasion.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  chase,  he  had  pressed  his  charger  to  the  height  of  hb 
speed,  carefully  keeping  on  the  track  of  Harpe,  of  whom  he  some- 
times caught  a  glimpse  as  he  ascended  the  hil^,  and  again  lost  sight 
in  the  valleys  and  the  brush.  But  as  he  gained  on  the  foe,  and  be- 
came sure  of  his  victim,  he  slackened  his  pace,  cocked  his  rifle,  and 
deliberately  pursued,  sometimes  calling  upon  the  outlaw  to  surrender. 
At  length,  in  leaping  a  ravine,  Harpe's  horse  sprained  a  limb,  and 
Leiper  overtook  him.  Both  were  armed  with  nfles.  Leiper  fired, 
and  wounded  Harpe  through  the  body ;  the  latter,  turning  in  his  seat, 
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levelled  his  piece,  which  missed  fire,  and  he  dashed  it  to  the  ground, 
swearing  it  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  deceived  him.  He  then  drew 
a  tomahawlc,  and  waited  the  approach  of  Leiper,  who,  nothing  daunt- 
ed, unsheathed  his  long  hunting  knife  and  rushed  upon  his  desperate 
foe,  grappled  with  him,  hurled  him  to  the  ground,  and  wrested  hifl 
only  remaining  weapon  from  his  grasp.  The  prostrate  wretch— ex« 
hausted  with  ue  loss  of  hlood,  conquered,  but  unsubdued  in  spirit — 
now  lay  passive  at  the  feet  of  his  adversary.  Expecting  every  mor 
ment  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  pursuers,  he  inquired  if  Stegal  was 
of  the  party,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  excl^med, 
"  Then  I  am  a  dead  man." 

"  That  would  make  no  difierence,"  replied  Leiper,  calmly ;  "  you 
must  die  at  any  rate.  I  do  not  wish  to  kill  you  myself,  but  if  nobody 
else  will  do  it,  I  must."  Leiper  was  a  humane  man,  easy,  slow  spoken 
and  not  quickly  excited,  but  a  thorough  soldier  when  roused.  With- 
out insuUing  the  expiring  criminal,  he  questioned  him  as  to  the  motives 
of  his  late  atrocities.  The  murderer  attempted  not  to  palliate  or  deny 
them,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  actuated  by  no  inducement  but 
a  settled  hatred  of  his  species,  whom  he  had  sworn  to  destroy  without 
distinction,  in  retaliation  for  some  fancied  injury.  He  expressed  no, 
regret  for  any  of  his  bloody  deeds,  except  that  which  he  confessed  he 
bad  perpetrated  upon  one  of  his  own  children.  ^^  It  cried,"  said  he, 
*^  ana  I  killed  it :  I  had  always  told  the  women,  L  would  have  no  cry- 
ing about  me."  He  acknowledged  he  had  amassed  large  sums  of 
money,  and  described  the  places  of  concealment ;  but  as  none  was 
ever  discovered,  it  is  presumed  he  did  not  declare  the  truth.  Leiper 
had  fired  several  times  at  Harpe  during  the  chase,  and  wounded  him  i 
and  when  the  latter  was  asked  why,  whin  he  found  Leiper  pursuing 
him  alone,  he  did  not  dismount  and  tcike  to  a  tree,  from  behind  which 
he  could  inevitably  have  shot  him  as  he  approached^  he  replied  that  he 
had  supposed  there  was  not  a  horse  in'tne  country  equal  to  the  one 
which  he  rode,  and  that  he  was  confident  of  making  his  escape.  He 
thought  also  that  the  pursuit  would  be  less  eager,  so  long  as  he  ab^ 
stained  firom  shedding  the  blood  of  any  of  his  pursuers.  On  the 
anival  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  the  wretch  was  despatched,  and  be 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  remorseless  guilt.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Le 
was  about  to  make  some  disclosure  and  had  commenced  in  a  tone  of 
more  sincerity  than  he  had  before  evinced,  when  Stegal  advanced  and 
severed  his  head  from  his  body.  This  bloody  trophy  they  carried  to 
the  nearest  magistrate,  a  Mr.  Newman,  before  whom  it  was  proved 
to  be  the  head  of  Micajah  Harpe ;  they  then  placed  it  in  the  fork  of 
a  tree,  where  it  long  remained  a  revolting  object  of  horror.  The 
spot  which  is  near  the  Highland  Lick,  in  Union  (then  Henderson) 
county,  is  stiU  called  Harpers  Head^  and  a  public  road  which  passes  i^ 
is.  called  the  Harpe's  Head  Road. 

The  other  Harpe  made  his  way  to  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez^ 
where  he  joined  a  gang  of  robbers,  headed  by  a  man  named  Mectson, 
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vhoBe  villanlet  were  bo  notorious  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  hb 
head.  At  that  period,  vast  regions  along  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  were  still  unsettled,  through  which  hoats  navigating  those 
rivers  must  necessarily  pass  ;  and  the  traders  who,  after  selling  their 
cai^oes  at  New  Orleans,  attempted  to  return  by  jand,  had  to  cross 
immense  wildernesses, 'totally  destitute  of  inhabitants.  Meason,  who 
was  a  man  rather  above  the  ordinary  stamp,  infested  these  deserts,  sel- 
dom committing  murder,  but  robbing  all  who  fell  in  his  way.  Some- 
times he  plundered  the  descending  boats ;  but  more  frequently  he 
allowed  these  to  pass,  preferring  to  rob  their  owners  of  their  money 
as  they  returned,  pleasantly  observing,  that -^^  those  people  were  taking 
produce  to  market  for  him."  Harpe  took  an  opportunity,  when  the 
rest  of  his  companions  were  absent,  to  slay  Meason,  and  putting  his 
head  in  a  bag,  carried  it  to  Natchez,  and  claimed  the  reward.  The 
claim  was  admitted ;  the  head  of  Meason  was  recognised ;  bu^  so 
also  was  the  face  of  Harpe,  who  was  art^ested,  condemned,  and  exe-» 
cuted. 

In  collecting  oral  testimony  of  events  long  past,  a  considerable 
variety  will  often  be  found  in  the  statements,  of  the  persons  conver- 
sant with  the  circumstances.  In  this  case,  I  have  found  none,  except 
as  the  fact  of  the  two  Harpes  having  exchanged  horees.  A  day  or 
two  before  the  fatal  catastrophe  which  ended  their  career  in  Ken- 
tucky, they  had  murdered  a  gentleman  named  Love,  and  had  taken 
his  horse,  a  remarkably  fine  animal,  which  big  Harpe  undoubtedly 
rode  when  he  was  overtaken.  It  is  said  that  little  Harpe  escaped  on 
foot,  and  not  on  his  brother's  horse.  Many  of  these  facts  were  dis- 
closed by  the  latter,  while  under  sentence  of  death. 

After  Harpe's  death  the  women  came  in  and  claimed  protection. 
Two  of  them  were  the  wives  of  the  larger  Harpe,  the  other,  of  his 
brother.  ^The  latter  was  a  decent  female  of  delicate,  prepossessing 
appearance,  who  stated  that  she  had  married  her  husband  without  any 
knowledge  of  his  real  character,  shortly  before  they  set  out  for  the 
west ;  that  she  was  so  much  shocked  at  the  first  murder  they  commit- 
ted, that  she  attempted  to  escape  from  them,  but  was  prevented,  and 
that  she  had  since  mads  similar  attempts.  She  immediately  wrote  to 
her  father  in  Virginia,  who  came  for  her,  and  teok  her  home.  The 
other  women  were  in  no  way  remarkable.  They  remained  in  Muh- 
lenburgh  county. 

These  horrid  events  will  sound  like  fiction  to  your  ears,  when  told 
.  as  having  happened  in  any  part  of  the  Umted  States,  so  foreign  are 
they  from  the  generosity  of  the  American  character,  the  happy  secu- 
rity of  our  institutions,  and  the  moral  habits  of  our  people.  But  it  is 
to  be  recollected  that  they  happened  thirty-seven  years  ago,  in  fron- 
tier settlements,  far  distant  from  the  civilized  parts  of  our  country. 
The  principal  scene  of  Harpe's  atrocities,  and  of  his  death,  was  in 
that  part  of  Kentucky  which  lies  south  of  Green  River,  a  vast  wil- 
4?^^e8fl,  then  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Green  River  CotaOryt 


and  containing  a  teyj^  email  and  thinly  scattered  fiettlefnents — the  more 
dense  population  of  that  state  being  at  that  time  confined  to  its  nor- 
thern and  eastern  parts.  The  Indians  still  possessed  the  country  to 
the  south  and  west.  That  enormities  should  sometimes  have  been 
practised  at  these  distant  spots,  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  ;  the  only 
wonder  is  that  they  were  so  few.  The  first  settlen^  were  a  hatdy  and 
an  honest  people ;  but  they  were  too  few  in  number,  and  too  widely 
spread,  to  be  able  to  create  or  enforce  wholesome  civil  restraints. 
Desparadoes,  flying  from  justice,  or  seeking  a  secure  theatre  for  th6 
perpetration  of  crime,  might  frequently  escape  discovery,  and  as  oftea 
eluae  or  openly  defy  the  arm  of  justice. 


JEBOBOAM  O.  BEAUCHAMP. 

FOR   THE   MURDER   OF   COLONEL   SHARP. 

The  fate  of  this  man  may  serve  to  teach  a  respect  for  the  laws  of 
honor,  for  revenging  the  violation  of  which  he  gave  his  life.  It  may 
teach  such  as  triumph  in  the  abuse  of  female  innocence,  that  even 
though  the  victim  may  have  no  parent  or  brother,  some  other  arm 
may  be  nerved  to  vengeance.  It  may  show  the  danger  of  calumny 
and  warn  the  young.and  violent  not  to  take  the  laws  into  their  own 
hands.  It  speaks  volumes  against  seduction,  slander,  promise-break" 
•  ing  and  suicide. 

Jeroboam  O.  Beauchamp  was  the  second  son  of  a  very  worthy 
farmer  in  Kentucky.  The  early  part  ef  his  education  was  pious  ana 
salutary,  for  his  parents  were  professors  of  religion.  He  was  volatile, 
idle  and  eccentric,  but  showed  such  indications  of  genius  as  made  him 
the  pride  and  favorite  of  his  father,  who  sent  him  to  the  best  schools 
in  the  country,  and  made  great  personal  sacrifices  to  give  him  a,  liber- 
al education.  Young  Beauchamp  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Doctor  Benjamin  Thurston,  a  man  of  worth, 
learning,  and  ability,  who,  by  the  time  he  reached  his  sixteenth  year, 
bad  given  him  a  tolerable  English  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  many  branches  of  science. 
Young  Beauchamp  now  perceiving  that  his  father  had  much  difficulty 
to  pro^de  for  a  large  rismg  family,  resolved  to  depend  for  the  future 
on  nis  own  exertions.  To  raise  money  to  defray  the  further  expenses 
of  his  education,  he  betook  himself  to  shop  keeping,  but  finding  it  left 
no  time  for  his  studies,  he  obtained  recommendations  from  Dr.  Thurs- 
ton and  others,  and  obtained  the  preceptorslup  of  a  school.  When 
he  had  earned  a  little  money  in  this  way,  he  gave  up  his  emplovment 
Rnd  resumed  his  studies.  Shortly  after,  he  was  invited  by  his  former 
friend  and  benefactor,  Dr.  Thurston,  into  his  school,  where  he  re- 
mained as  an  usher,  till  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  by  which  he  had 
completed  his  education  as  far  as  was  necessary  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  then  began  to  attend  the.  courts  at  Glasgow 
and  Bowling  Green.  .  '* 

About  this  time  public  indignation  was  excited  to  the  utmost  agidnst 
Solomon  P.  Sharp,  an  attorney  of  high  reputation  and  a  colonel  of 
militia.  The  act  which  incurred  the  general  disapprobation,  was  the 
seduction  of  Miss  Ann  Cooke,  accompanied  with  circumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity.  She  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  and  most  wealthy 
families  in  Kentucky,  and  was  herself  celebrated  for  beauty,  talents, 
and  accomplishments.  What  added  a  darker  shade  to  Sharp's  wick- 
edness was,  that  he  owed  his  success  in  life  to  the  patronage  of  her 
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familj,  which  had  been  extended  to  him  when  he  was  young  and  poor. 
But  when:  the  case  was  reversed,  when  the  Cookes  had  met  witn  po- 
verses,  and  he  had  become  rich  and  powerful,  he  requited  their  bene-^ 
fits  by  seducing  theif  daughter,  whose  strong  mind  was  not  proof  to 
his  talents  and  promises.  The  offspring  of  his  guilt  did  not  long  sur- 
vive its  birth  ;  whereby  hangs  a  tale.  By  a  strange  succession  of  ca- 
lamities Miss  Cooke's  father,  brethren  and  friends  had  descended  suc- 
cessfully to  the  grave,  and  she  now  retired  with  her  aged  mother,  her 
only  surviving  near  relation,  to  a  small  farm  near  Beauchamp's  father's 
farm.  Here  she  secluded  herself  from  the  world,  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted, and  hiding  herself  from  society. 

Shortly  after.  Colonel  Sharp  paid  his  addresses  to  a  Miss  Scott,  and 
to  remove  her  scruples  touching  his  connexion  with  Ann  Cooke,  forged 
a  certificate  stating  that  the  child  of  his  sins  was  a  mulatto,  thus  de- 
grading his  victim  still  further.     He  then  married  Miss  Scott. 

Beauchamp  was  well  acquainted  with  Sharp,  who  had  evinced 
much  good  will  toward  him.  He  had  also  heard  much  of  the  beauty 
and  accomplishments  of  Miss  Cooke.  When,  therefore,  the  transac- 
tions we  have  briefly  related  became  the  common  topic  of  discourse, 
his  indignation  at  Sharp's  conduct  was  vehemently  kindled.  A  gen- 
tleman who  lodged  in  the  same  apartment  with  him,  and  whom  he  re- 
garded as  his  nearest  friend,  had  formerly  paid  court  to  Miss  Cooke, 
and  he  now  spoke  of  her  in  such  exalted  terms,  and  with  so  much 
contempt  and  abhorrence  of  Sharp,  that  he  inspired  Beauchamp  with 
bis  own  feelings.  The  latter  had  been  delighted  with  Sharp^s  elo- 
quence and  hall  sought  his  acquaintance,  nay,  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  study  the  law  under  his  direction ;  but  now  he  treated  him  very 
coldly.  On  one  occasion  Sharp  asked  Beauchamp  if  he  intended  to 
begin  the  study  oi  the  law.  Our  hero  replied  that  he  did,  in  a  few 
months.  Sharp  then  observed  that  he  had  heard  he  intended  to  come 
to  Bowling  Green  to  study  with  him.  Beauchamp  sternly  replied  that 
he  did  indeed  intend  to  study  at  Bowling  Green,  but  not  with  him. 
Though  something  surprised  at  his  incivility.  Sharp  complimented  him 
with  an  augury  of  his  success,  and  said  it  would  ^ve  him  pleasure  to 
facilitate  his  progress  in  any  way. 

With  these  prepossessions  for  Miss  Cooke,  and  against  Sharp, 
Beauchamp  went  to  his  father's  house  in  Simpson  county,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  health,  which  he  had  impaired  by  hard  study.  Here  he 
learned  that  Miss  Cooke  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood,  with  her  aged 
mother  and  a  few  servants.      He  immediately  resolved  to  become  ac- 

Suainted  with  one  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  but  was  at  first 
etered  from  the  attempt  hyf  hearing  that  she  refused  to  make  any 
acquaintances  or  receive  any  company.  However,  the  more  he  heard 
of  her  the  stronger  his  curiosity  grew,  and  at  last  he  ventured  to  hep 
house.  As  he  approached  he  saw  her  through  a  window,  but  on  his 
arrival  she  retirea.  On  his  entrance  he  was  received  by  the  servants, 
who  set.  refreshments  before  him,  but  the  object  of  his  visit  decline^ 
6il 
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to  Bee  him.  He  sent  a  second  message  which  brought  her  into  the 
apartment,  and  he  introduced  himself.  He  told  her  that  though  he 
knew  she  was  not  inclined  to  receive  visits,  he  had  resolved  to  hazard 
the  mortification  of  a  denial.  His  strong  desire  to  be  acquainted  with 
her,  sprung,  he  said,  from  the  conversation  of  his  friend  before  men- 
tioned, who  had  spoken  very  highly  of  her.  He  found  it  hard,  he 
continued,  to  pass  away  the  time  in  retirement  without  books  or  so- 
ciety, and  hoped  she  would  grant  him  the  use  of  her  librarv,  even 
though  she  should  decline  his  acquaintance  and  the  visits  of  her  sis- 
ters, who  wished  to  call  on  her. 

She  replied  that  she  had  left  Bowling  Green  purposely  to  avoid  so- 
ciety, and  never  would  again  mingle  with  the  worla.  She  was  there- 
fore unwilling  to  receive  visits,  but  her  library  was  perfectly  at  his 
service.  She  then  showed  him  her  books,  and  they  spent  the  after- 
noon together,  reading  and  conversing  on  what  they  read. 

Toward  night,  when  about  to  take  leave,  Beauchamp  selected  a 
book  to  take  home,  though  Miss  Cooke  would  have  had  him  take 
several.  He  said  he  would  read  the  one  he  had  selected  and  then 
return  for  more.  She  smiled,  on  perceiving  that  his  design  was  mere- 
ly to  have  a  pretext  for  repeating  his  visit.  However  he  took  but  one 
book,  and' scarcely  delayed  long  enough  to  read  that  before  he  return- 
ed for  another.  Pity,  it  is  sodd,  melts  the  mind  to  love,  and  so  was 
seen  in  this  case.  The  enthusiastic  youth  had  seen  Miss  Cooke  but 
once,  and  had  lost  his  heart  and  hi»  reason  wholly.  She  was  a  fas- 
cinating woman  and  he  was  a  mere  boy,  little  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  of  a  romantic  disposition.  Therefore,  there  is  little  matter 
of  astonishment  in  the  fact.  Perhaps,  too,  she  exerted  herself  to 
g^n  him  to  her  purposes,  but  if  that  was  her  first  intention  it  is  cer- 
tain that  her  attachment  soon  became  as  strong  as  his.  Indeed,  her 
heart  must  have  been  hard  indeed  had  it  withstood  the  proofs  of  his 
devotion. 

On  his  return  Miss  Cooke  refused  to  see  lum,  but  caused  him  to  be 
conducted  into  her  library,  where  he  read  for  some  hours  alone,  and 
finally  departed  without  seeing  her.  He  had  the  sam^  reception  on 
a  third  visit,  and  this  treatment  very  much  inflamed  him,  as,  perhaps, 
she  intended  it  should.  She  now  haunted  his  mind  in  a  way  that 
every  man  older  than  twenty  will  readily  comprehend,  and  he  went 
a  fourth  time  to  her  house,  determined  not  to  be  repulsed. 

After  reading  some  hours  he  sent  for  her,  alleging  some  especial 
reason  for  his  conduct.  She  came,  and  he  remonstrated  long  and 
urgently  against  her  refusal  to  receive  him.  He  said  that  she  and  not 
her  books  brought  him  to  the  house,  and  employed  all  his  rhetoric  to 
persuade  her  to  relax  in  her  resolution  and  suffer  his  sisters  to  be  in* 
troduced  to  her.  She  refused  firmly,  giving  him  such  reasons  why 
his  sisters  ought  not  to  see  her  as  his  own  reason  would  have  suggest- 
ed, had  he  not  been  led  astray  by  passion.  She  could  never  be  nappy 
in  society  again  she  said,  and  as  sne  could  not  return  the  visits  of^w 
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rfsterSy  they  would  not  wish  to  see  her.    As  to  fata  own  vlsltai  ihs 
would  admit  them  when  the  use  of  her  library  was  their  object. 

The  next  day  Beauchamp  ventured  to  take  his  sisters  with  faim^  bev 
refusal  to  see  them  notwithstanding.  She  received  and  entertained 
them  politely,  but  refused  to  return  their  visit,  nor  did  she  ask  them 
to  come  again.  After  this  Beauchamp  visited  her  very  often,  and 
always  insisted  on  seeing  her,  so  that  at  last  by  his  importunate  perse- 
verance, he  prevailed  on  her  to  receive  him  as  a  friend  and  ac(;|uaint- 
ance.  She  consented  to  meet  and  spend  part  of  the  time  of  his  istay 
in  the  same  room  with  him,  after  which  she  would  retire  to  read,  de- 
sign, or  other  amusements.  However,  as  his  language  to  her  began 
to  grow  warm,  she  imposed  on  him  as  an  indispensable  condition  that 
he  should  not  speak  ot  love,  but  regard  her  merely  as  a  friend. 

Every  one  knows  what  such  friendship  end  in :  in  a  short  time  such 
an  affection  was  enkindled  between  them  as  mortals  seldom  feel.  He, 
to  use  his  own  language,  ^^  was  in  love,  with  all  the  ardor  of  passion- 
ate and  feeling  youth,  when  it  first  feels  the  buddings  of  that  sweetest 
of  all  passions,  which  reciprocated  make  a  heaven  of  earth."  Though 
he  kept  his  promise  and  did  not  mention  his  folly  to  Miss  Cooke,  she 
read  it  plainly  enough  in  his  eyes.  Yea,  he  soon  perceived  that  with 
all  her  pretended  Platonism,  she  felt  something  more  than  mere  friend- 
ship for  him.  Alas,  that  what  was  so  s\^eet  to  the  taste  should  have 
been  so  bitter  in  digestion. 

At  last  his  passion  broke  all  bounds,  and  he  declared  himself.  He 
could  see  that  the  avowal  awakened  no  very  violent  displeasure,  yet 
she  declined  hearing  anything  more  on  the  subject.  Where  the  fox 
can  enter  one  paw,  his  body  soon  finds  admittance,  and,  the  ice  being 
broken,  they  could  now  talk  about  the  tender  passion,  not,  it  is  true, 
as  lovers,  but  as  friends.  She  always  said  that  there  was  an  insuper- 
able barrier  between  herself  and  any  honorable  man,  but  Beauchamp 
would  not  believe  it.  When  at  last  he  broke  through  all  restraint,  and 
formerly  solicited  her  hand,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  passion,  and 
told  him  that  though  her  heart  could  find  no  objection  in  him,  there 
was  yet  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  her  happiness.  For  a  long  time 
Bhe  refused  to  name  the  obstacle,  but  at  last  he  would  take  no  denial, 
and  obliged  her  to  declare  herself. 

She  said,  cooly  and  firmly,  that  the  hand  that  should  clasp  hers  be- 
fore the  altar  must  revenge  the  injury  she  had  sustained.  Her  heart 
could  never  cease  to  ache  till  Colonel  Sharp  should  have  received  his 
death  wound  through  her  means.  He  had  blighted  her  earthly  hap- 
piness, and  she  should  feel  unworthy  of  an  honest  man's  love,  till  he 
was  in  his  grave.  She  would  kiss  the  hand  and  adore  the  person  of 
him  who  should  avenge  her,  but  she  would  not  consent  that  any  but 
Beauchamp  should  do  it. 

Far  firom  thinking  this  condition  hard,  the  infatuated  youth  was  de- 
lighted with  it  Indeed  he-had  thought  of  the  matter  before  and  con- 
sidered Sharp's  death  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  marriage 
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With  Miss  Codk^  Such,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  onlj  way  to  repahr 
his  wife's  honor  and  secure  his  own.  He  heard  her  require  what  he 
had  desired  and  calculated  upon  with  rapture.  He  told  her  that  it 
had  been  his  fixed  purpose  to  slay  Colonel  Sharp,  if  he  married  her. 
She  consented  to  become  his  wife,  and  in  the  i^rdor  of  his  feelings  he 
resolved  to  fight  Sharp  immediately,  for  he  had  not  yet  resolved  on 
assassination  :  as  a  stranger,  not  allied  to  Miss  Cooke,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  justifiable'  in  killing  Sharp,  if  he  should  refuse  to  fight.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  he  could  nave  believed  such  an  act  justifiable 
in  any  case,  but  be  it  remembered  that  human  life  is  little  regarded  ia 
the  western  states. 

Colonel  Sharp  was  then  in  Frankfort.  He  had  just  received  the 
appointment  of  Attorney  General,  and  was  to  send  for  his  family  in 
order  to  fix  his  residence  where  he  was.  Beauchamp  resolved  to  go 
thither  immediately,  though  Miss  Cooke  remonstrated  against  it.  She 
flaid  Sharp  was  a  coward  who  would  fight  in  no  case,  and  that  being 
surh>unded  by  his  friends  in  Frankfort  he  would  have  every  advan- 
tage. She  desired  him  to  wait  till  Sharp  should  come  to  Bowling 
Green,  where  her  friends  lived,  who  would  support  him  in  his  purpose 
Beauchamp  would  listen  to  no  expostulation.  *  His  determination  was 
to  force  Sharp  into  a  personal  combat  if  possible ;  but  if  that  could 
not  be,  he  pledged  himself  to  Miss  Cooke  by  an  oath,  that  he  would 
do  the  murder  in  a  way  to  endanger  his  own  life  as  little  as  might  be. 
He  took  leave  of  her  in  the  presence  of  his  sister.  She  burst  into 
tears  and  invoked  heaven  to  be  his  defence  and  shield  in  his  unhallow- 
ed  enterprise.  Miss  Beauchamp  was  much  astonished,  ^  were  all 
his  family,  to  whom  his  business  in  Frankfort  was  a  mystery. 

This  happened  in  the  year  1821.  When  Beauchamp  reached 
Frankfort  the  Legislature  was  in  session,  but  he  saw  no  one  he  knew 
till  he  met  Colonel  Sharp  at  the  Mansion  House.  He  accosted 
Beauchamp  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  The  latter  took  hUn.  by  the 
arm  telling  him  he  had  come  to  Frankfort  to  see  him  on  important 
business,  and  asked  him  to  take  a  walk.  They  walked  along  the  ri« 
ver  bank  out  of  the  town  till  they  came  to  a  retired  spot,  where  they 
halted,  as  the  bell  of  the  Mansion  House  was  ringing  for  supper. 
Beauchamp  then  turned  short  upon  Sharp  and  asked  if  he  remember- 
ed the  last  words  the  injured  Miss  Cooke  had  spoken  to  him.  At  this 
.question  Sharp  stood  still,  pale  and  trembling. 

^*  Colonel  Sharp,**  said  Beauchamp,  "  I  have  come  deputed,  and 
sent  by  her  to  take  your  life.  I  am  tne  man  of  whom,  in  tne  spirit  of 
prophecy,  she  spoke  to  you,  when  she  forbade  you  her  presence.  She 
says  you  will  not  fight  me.     Will  you,  sir,  or  not  P* 

Sharp  stood  still  without  replying,  and  Beauchamp  continued : — 
"  Answer  me.  Colonel  Sharp.     Will  you  fight  a  duel  with  me  T* 

"  My  dear  friepd,**  replied  Sharp,  "  I  cannot  fight  you  on  Miss 
Cooke's  account,** 
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On  tU6  Beauciiainp  drew  his  dirk,  and  assumtng  a  i&eDachig  atti- 
tude, bade  lum  defend  himself. 

"  Upon  my  honor,  sir,"  said  Sharp,  "  I  hare  no  weapon  but  a  smaU 
penknife." 

Beauchamp  took  from  his  pocket  a  Spanish  knife,  and  offering  that 
and  and  his  dirk  to  Sharp  said,  "choose  one  pf  these,  sir,  and  I  will 
throw  it  to  you," 

"  My  dear  friend,"  Sharp  repeated,  "  I  cannot  fight  you  on  Mis« 
Cooke's  account." 

beauchamp  threw  the  knife  toward  him,  lifted  his  dagger  and  cried, 

"  You  d — d  villain,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  1  That  she  is  not 
worthy  you  should  fight  her  friend  and  avenger  1" 

"  My  friend,"  replied  Sharp,  "  I  meant  that  I  never  will  fight  thr 
friend  of  that  worthy,  injured  lady.  If  her  brothers  had  murdered 
me  I  never  could  have  had  the  heart  to  raise  my  hand  to  defend  my- 
flelf.  And  if  you  my  friend,  are  her  husband,  I  will  never  raise  my 
liand  against  you." 

"  I  am  not  her  husband,  sir,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  but  I  am  her  friend 
and  avenger.  She  has  sent  me  to  take  your  life.  Now,  Sir,  tell  me 
if  you  will  fight  a  duel  with  me."  With  these  words  the  speaker  again 
raised  his  dagger,  and  seeing  Sharp  about  to  run,  sprang  upon  him 
and  seized  him  by  the  collar,  "  Now,  you  d — A  villain,"  said  he,  "  you 
shall  die."^ 

Sharp  fell  on  his  knees.  "  My  life  is  in  your  hands,"  he  exclaimed. 
•*  My  friend,  1  beg  my  life.     Spare  it  for  mercy's  sake." 

Beauchamp  let  him  go,  and  struck  him  in  the  face  so  rudely  that 
he  reeled  back.  "  Get  up  you  coward,"  he  cried,  "  and  go  till  I  meet 
you  to-morrow  in  the  street."  As  he  rose  Beauchamp  gave  him  a 
kick.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  go  and  arm  yourself,  for  to-morrow  I  will 
horsewhip  you  in  the  streets,  and  repeat  it  daily  till  you  fight  me." 

Sharp,  calling  Beauchamp  "dear  friend"  in  every  sentence,  began  to 
implore  more  lenient  treatment,  saying  that  his  conduct  had  made 
him  miserable.  His  whole  estate,  he  said,  should  be  at  the  command 
of  Miss  Cooke  and  Beauchamp,  or  he  would  do  any  thing  they  might 
require  if  they  would  only  spare  his  life,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and 
child.  All  this  humility  did  not  mollify  his  eniemy  in  the  least,  "  stand 
off,  you  villain  "  he  cried,  "  or  I  will  take  your  life  for  the  insult  of 
offering  me  your  estate,^^ 

Sharp  said  that  he  meant  no  insult,  but  he  would  do  anything  that 
could  possibly  be  required,  so  that  his  life  might  be  spared. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  answered  Beauchamp,  **  to  multiply  words.  You 
must  either  kill  me  or  I  will  kill  you,  so  you  had  better  consent  to 
fight  me  at  once.  I  will  give  you  any  advantage  you  choose  as  to  tne 
manner  of  fighting,  but  fight  you  must,  or  die." 

«  Why,"  said  Sharp,  "  my  dear  friend  if  you  were  to  take  a  dirk 
and  I  had  a  sword,  I  could  not  rai3e  it  against  you.  My  friend,  if 
John  Cooke  had  beaten  rae  to  death  with  a  sticli^  acd  had  I  had  a 
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Bword,  I  could  never  have  raised  It  against  him."     Tfals  ha  said  wtj^ 

ing. 

"  Very  good,  Colonel  Sharp,"  said  Beauchamp,  **  you  aie  just  such 
a  whining  coward  as  I  was  told  you  were.  But^  Sir,  it  will  only  give 
me  the  more  prolonged  pleasure  in  killing  you.  For  if  I  don't  heat 
you  in  the  streets  daily,  till  I  make  you  fight  me,  or  till  I  beat  you  to 
death — one  or  the  other  I  will  certainly  do.  So  now  go  to  sleep  upon 
that,  till  I  meet  you  to-morrow  in  the  streets." 

He  then  began  to  look  for  the  knife  he  had  thrown  down,  while 
Sharp  spoke  again,  in  the  deprecating  style  he  had  already -us«d,  and 
begged  nis  life  over  and  over.  "  O,"  said  he,  "  you  are  the  favored 
'possessor  of  that  great  and  worthy  woman's  love.  Be  it  so  then — 
nere,  take  my  life — I  deserve  it.  But  do  not  disgrace  me  in  tha 
streets."  Beauchamp  bade  him  begone  instantly,  or  he  would  take 
Jiim  at  his  word.  At  the  same  time  he  started  toward  him,  which 
made  Sharp  tlunk  it  best  to  move  off  toward  the  town.  After  look- 
ing a  long  while  in  vain  for  his  knife,  Beauchamp  also  went  back  to 
his  lodgings. 

Such  scenes  of  ruffian  violence  as'we  have  described  are  not  un- 
common in  the  west.  Beauchamp,  not  satisfied  with  having  humbled 
Sharp  to  the  dust,  prepared  to  repeat  the  air  with  variations  and  addi- 
tions. To  this  end  he  bought  a  very  heavy  whip,  and  after  break- 
fasting in  the  morning,  patroled  the  streets,  in  search  of  his  enemy, 
armed  at  all  points.  He  expected  that  Sharp  would  be  found  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends,  and  would  fire  on  him  as  he  advanced  to  the 
assault.  He  also  had  pistols,  and  to  keep  to  windward  of  the  law,  in- 
tended to  approach  without  uttering  a  word.  If  Sharp  fired,  he  meant 
to  return  the  fire  from  a  distance.  Thus  he  was  sure  of  having  the 
advantage,  for  he  knew  that  Sharp  was  unskilled  in  the  use  of  the  pis- 
tol, while  he  was  himself  an  excellent  shot.  This  circumspection 
would  convict  him  of  cowardice,  had  he  not  before  oflFered  to  fight 
Sharp  fairly ;  at  any  rate  it  proves  that  his  moral  perceptions  were  by 
no  means  acute.     May  heaven  forgive  his  wickedness. 

He  walked  round  the  town  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
end  seeing  nothing  of  the  intended  victim,  concluded  that  he  had  kept 
his  room.  Our  hero  repeated  his  promenade  the  next  day,  till  becom- 
ing impatient,  he  made  inquiries  and  learned  that  Sharp  had  set  off  at 
day-light  the  morning  after  their  rencontre,  for  Bowling  Green,  in  or- 
der, as  he  had  said,  to  bring  his  family  to  Frankfort.  Beauchamp 
mounted  his  beast  and  pursued,  but  leisurely,  as  he  knew  he  could  not 
overtake  his  enemy  short  of  Bowling  Green,  where  he  would  rather 
have  met  him  than  in  any  other  place.  When  he  got  to  Bowling 
Green  he  found  he  had  been  deceived  ;  Sharp  was  not  there,  nor  was 
he  expected.     He  then  returned  to  home  and  Miss  Cooke. 

They  concluded  to  defer  their  marriage  till  Colonel  Sharp  should 
come  to  Bowling  Green,  when  thev  intended  to  lure  him  to  Mis» 
Cooke's  hou^,  so  that  she  might  kill  him  with  her  own  hand.     Beau- 
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cbamp  did  not  like  this  plan,  for  he  thought  he  should  be  dishonored 
if  Sharp  fell  by  any  hand  but  his  own.  But  she  was  inflezibley  desi- 
ring more  than  all  things  to  avenge  her  own  Wrong ;  and  that  she 
might  not  fail,  she  practiced  daily  with  pistols,  in  the  use  of  which  her 
lorer  instructed  her.  At  last  Snarp  came  to  Bowling  Green,  and  she 
wrote  a  letter  which  she  hoped  would  bring  him  within  her  i^ach. 

Notwithstanding  the  feeling  she  had  manifested  toward  him  at  their 
last  meeting,  she  said,  that  though  she  had  forbidden  him  ever  to  see 
her  again,  she  found  that  such  was  not  the  dictate  of  her  heart,  but  of 
a  delirious  passion.  He  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  the  enthusias- 
tic and  chivalrous  feelings  of  a  youth  like  Beauchamp  had  made  him 
hope  to  win  her  favor  by  fighting  a  duel  in  her  behalf.  It  was  true 
she  had  been  pleased  with  Mr.  Beauchamp's  character,  and  might 
have  encouraged  his  hopes  by  some  heedless  expressions,  but  she  had 
broken  off  all  intercourse  with  him,,  on  account  of  the  violent  course 
he  had  taken.  She  expected  soon  to  leave  the  state,  and  as  he  had 
conjured  her  by  letter  to  consent  to  an  interview,  she  now  thought 
that  before  she  left  the  state  she  should  like  to  return  his  letters  and 
have  back  her  own,  .If  he  still  retained  any  of  them.  She  therefore 
requested  him  to  call,  at  a  stated  time,  and  desired  him  to  apprise  her 
by  the  servant  who  carried  the  letter  whether  he  would  come  or  not. 

On  reading  the  letter.  Colonel  Sharp  asked  the  servant  whether 
Mr.  Beauchamp  was  at  Miss  Cooke's  house  when  he  left  it  The 
man  answered  no,  for  he  had  been  instructed  so  to  do.  Sharp  then 
asked  if  Beauchamp  continued  to  visit  his  mistress,  and  was  informed 
that  be  did.  The  next  question  was  respecting  the  time  since  Beau- 
champ's  last  visit,  which  he  was  informed  took  place  several  days  be- 
fore. He  learned  that  a  marriage  had  been  spoken  of  between  Mis9 
Cooke  and  Beauchamp,  and  was  falsely  informed  that  his  enemy  waa 
not  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  his  answer  he  expressed  no  less  delight  than  surprise  at  a  per* 
mission  to  see  her  once  more,  of  which  he  acknowledged  himself  un- 
worthy, and  said  that  nothing  but  death  should  hinder  him  from  attending 
her  at  the  hour  appointed.  However,  he  did  not  come,  having  probably 
some  suspicion  that  the  letter  was  an  artifice  to  entrap  him,  as  indeed 
it  was.  The  next  morning  Beauchamp  started  for  Bowling  Green, 
resolved  to  settle  the  business  with  Sharp  in  some  way,  but  found  on 
his  arrival  that  he  had  been  gone  two  days  on  his  way  to  Frankfort* 
Wherefore  our  hero  determined  to  pursue  his  studies  quietlv  in  Bow- 
ling  Green  till  Sharp  should  venture  thither  to  arrange  his  affairs, 
which  he  had  lefl  in  an  unsettled  state.  He  felt,  as  he  afterwards  said, 
that  he  never  could  consider  Miss  Cooke  as  his  wife  till  he  should 
have  destroyed  her  seducer,  and  she  thought  that  Beauchamp  would 
be  degraded  by  marrying  her  before  her  injuries  should  be  avenged. 

Beauchamp  made  a  journey  to  Tennesspe,  of  which  more  anon, 
before  he  married.  He  abstained  long  from  any  attempt  on  Sharp^ 
becaoM  Miss  Cooke  could  not  bo  penpuaded  to  forego  the  {wtrpoee  dT 
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immolating  him  whh  her  own  hand.  This  womanish  idea  was  worth 
many  days  of  life  to  him.  In  June  1824,  Beauchamp,  having  com- 
pleted his  studies,  married  Ann  Cooke,  and  he  now  thought  himself 
privileged  to  revenge  her,  even  by  assassination. 

That  year  the  gubernatorial  election  took  place,  the  contest  being 
between  Judge  Tompkins  and  General  Desha.  Beauchamp  looked 
forward  with  hopes  lor  the  success  of  Judge  Tompkins,  because  he 
foresaw  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  petition  for  executive  clemencyi 
and  he  knew  that  Colonel  Sharp  was  Desha's  right  hand  man.  He 
also  knew  that  Sharp  possessed  great  influence  in  Frankfort,  and  was 
there  considered  the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  for  which  reasons,  he 
naturally  feared  to  come  before  a  Frankfort  Jury. 

Sharp  had  long  been  expected  in  Bowling  Green,  but  as  he  did  not 
come,  Beauchamp  began  to  be  impatient,  and  fearful  that  he  would 
never  more  venture  thither.  He  hit  on  an  ingenious  expedient  to  as-^ 
certain  the  truth.  He  caused  letters  to  Colonel  Sharp,  to  be  put  into 
various  post  offices  about  the  country,  signed  with  the  names  of  ima* 
ginary  persons,  and  purporting  that  the  signers  wished  to  know  when 
he  would  be  in  Bowling  Green,  that  they  might  consult  him  on  busi- 
ness. However,  he  received  no  positive  answer,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined if  Sharp  did  not  soon  come  to  Bowling  Green  to  seek  and  slay 
him  in  whatever  corner  of  the  world  he  might  be  found :  About  this 
time  an  event  occurred  which  confirmed  him  in  his  lesolution. 

Sharp  was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  his  political  opponents  did  not  fail  to  reproach  him  with  the 
seduction  of  Miss  Cooke.  This  injured  his  prospect,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  unfavorable  impression,  a  report  was  circulated  that  Miss 
Cooke's  child  was  the  oti'spring  of  a  negro.  •  Sharp  supported  the 
tale  by  reference  to  the  forged  certificate  before  mentioned.  He  was 
led  into  this  villany  by  the  imprudence  of  his  wife's  family,  for  whose 
satisfaction  tlic  certificate  had  originally  been  foiled.  It  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  he  at  first  meant  to  make  so  open  a  use  of  it. 
Yet  the  story,  having  been  once  told,  on  his  authority,  he  was  obliged 
to  persist  in  itnfor  one  falsehood  is  the  sure  progenitor  of  a  thousand 
more.  Whei  this  thing  came  to  Beauchamp's  ears  he  resolved  to  go 
to  Frankfort  at  once,  and  assassinate  Sharp,  whatever  the  danger 
might  be,  and  although  Desha  was  governor. 

He  was  en  Douraged  by  Desha's  private  affairs.  At  that  moment 
Isaac  Desha,  the  governor's  son,  was  lying  in  prison,  awaiting  hi« 
trial  for  a  robery  and  murder  committed  on  the  highway,  with  cir- 
cumstances )f  peculiar  atrocity.  He  thought,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  governor^  B  character,  that  he  would  pardon  his  son,  and  could  not 
therefore  refuse  to  extend  the  executive  clemency  to  him  also.  He 
hoped  to  esc  a  pe  with  impunity  for  other  reason,  viz  : 

Colonel  Sharp  was  the  main  pillar  of  the  new  administration. 
Party  rage  ran  very  high,  and  Beauchamp  thought,  with  reason,  that 
if  bt  should  day  him  on  the  second  night  of  the  election,  his  party 
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Would  b^  glad  to  turn  his  death  to  account,  by  charging  the  old  court 
party  with  it  Even  Sharp's  own  family,  he  believed,  would  be  glad 
to  enhance  the  value  of  their  kinsman  by  giving  currency  to  the  re- 
})ort.  But  for  an  unforeseen  occurrence,  the  junction  of  the  two  par^ 
ties,  this  stratagem  would  have  had  the  effect  he  intended. 

He  waited  patiently  till  the  night  before  the  meeting  of  the  le^la**' 
ture,  and  in  the  meanwhile  took  his  measures  to  divert  sikspicion,  and 
to  effect  his  escape  to  Missouri.  Three  weeks  before  the  meeting  of 
the  legislature,  he  made  sale  of  his  property,  and  reported  on  all  oc^ 
casions  that  he  should  start  for  Missouri,  the  very  day  oi\,  which  he 
really  intended  to  kill  Colonel  Sharp.  He  had  his  wagon,  horses, 
and  everything  ready,  and  even  hired  persons  to  come,  two  days  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  the  premeditated  murder,  to  assist  lum  in  loading 
his  wagon.  Yet  he  had  secretly  prepared  an  excuse  for  deferring  his 
departure  till  a  week  later. 

He  had  managed  to  have  business  in  Frankfort,  that  Would  render 
it  necessary  for  him  to  go  thither  before  his  departure  for  Missouri 
However,  he  never  intimated  his  intention  to  go  there,  because  he 
wished  to  have  it  appear  a  casual  thing.  That  this  might  be  more  ap« 
parent,  he  told  his  business  to  one  Lowe,  and  offered  to  hire  him  to  go 
and  transact  the  business  for  him,  well  knowing  that  Lowe  woidd 
refuse.  On  Lowe's  refusal  he  told  him  he  could  not  possibly  attend 
to  the  matter  himself,  and  would  therefore  get  his  brother  to  g^  for 
him.  But  the  Saturday  before  the  Tuesday  on  which  he  really  intend* 
ed  to  start  for  Frankfort,  he  pt^ocured  a  process  to  be  issued  agmnst 
him,  which  if  executed,  must  necessarily  prevent  his  projected  remov- 
al  to  Missouri.  On  Saturday  evening  he  was  informed  of  this  pro- 
cess, at  which  he  affected  the  utmost  astonishment.  He  told  his  in- 
formant, Mr.  Bradbum,  that  it  would  ruin  him,  by  preventing  his  re- 
moval. Bradburn  said  it  was  a  mere  vexatious  thing,  intended  to 
delay  him,  and  advised  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way  and  avoid  it,  till 
his  friends  could  get  his  family  ready  to  start.  Beauchamp  said  he 
would  rather  remain  and  defend  himself,  as  the  next  Sunday  was  the 
day  he  had  set  for  his  departure.  The  next  day  he  met  Lowe,  who 
was  a  constable,  and  forbade  him  to  approach,  saying  he  was  armed 
and  would  defend  himself.  On  several  occasions  he  expressed  his 
determination  to  stay  and  brave  the  law,  but  at  last,  on  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  his  friends,  consented  to  leave  the  country  to  avoid 
the  process,  while  they  should  prepare  for  the  departure  of  his  family. 
Thus  he  availed  himself  of  the  process  as  a  pretext  for  going  to 
Frankfort,  for  which  he  immediately  started.  He  carried  with  hini  a 
bundle  of  old  clothes,  such  as  are  worn  in  Kentucky  by  negroes,  to  dis- 

fruise  himself  in,  and  had,  beside,  a  black  silk  mask,  made  by  his  wife 
or  this  express  purpose.      So  well  had  she  fitted  it  to  his  face,  that  he 
could  not  nave  been  distinguished,  with  it  on,  from  a  negro,  at  the 
distance  of  five  yards.     Moreover  be  was  provided  with  a  large  butch- 
er's  knife,  the  point  of  which  Mrs.  lkaiicriain|)  bad  poisoned. 
CO 
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He  was  told  at  the  Mansion  House  in  Frankfort  that  he  could  not 
be  aecommodated,  and  had  the  same  answer  to  his  demand  for  lodging 
at  another  tavern.  Here  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Scott,  the  keeper  of 
the  penitentiary,  might  take  him  in,  and  accordingly  went  thither  and 
was  admitted.  He  retired  early,  and  equipped  himself  for  the  deed 
he  had  so  long  meditated.  Unluckily  for  him,  he  threw  the  handker- 
chief in  which  his  bundle  of  old  clothes  had  been  tied  on  the  outside 
of  the  bed,  and  left  it  there.  He  put  on,  instead  of  shoes,  two  pairs 
of  yam  stockings,  to  prevent  his  steps  from  being  heard,  and  his  track 
from  being  identified.  Between  nine  and  ten  he  stole  down  stairs,  and 
crept  softly  out  of  Mr.  Scott's  house,  unheard,  as  he  thought,  by  any 
one. 

He  went  directly  to  Colonel  Sharp's  house,  the  position  of  which 
had  been  accurately  described  to  him,  and  looked  into  the  windows. 
The  victim  was  not  there.  He  then  sauntered  to  the  Mansion 
House,  and  saw  Colonel  Sharp  within  through  the  windows.  He  had 
so  long  thought  of  killing  this  man  that  he  believed  he  could  do  it 
coolly  and  dispassionately.  But  at  the  sight  of  him  he  was  excited 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  scarce  refrain  from  rushing  in,  and 
stabbing  him  in  the  crowd.  After  awhile  he  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
went  to  his  house  again,  but  he  was  not  there.  For  fear,  therefore, 
of  missing  him,  Beauchamp  determined  to  watch  the  house  till  he  ar- 
riyeil.  He  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  mind  that  Sharp  should  die 
without  knowing  his  murderer,  and  therefore  resolved  to  lay  hands  on 
him  in  the  street,  whisper  his  name,  and  instantly  despatch  him- 
But  while  he  was  examining  the  back  part  of  the  house,  Sharp  got  in 
unperceived,  and  thus  frustrated  one  part  of  his  plan.  After  a  few 
moment's  reflection,  the  assassin  concluded  to  wait  till  all  in  the  house 
had  retired,  and  thqn  call  the  Colonel  up.  He  had  originally  intended 
to  have  killed  Doctor  Sharp,  the  Colonel's  brother,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  prontiulgators  of  the  slander  touching  the  black  child,  but  his 
wife  had  dissuaded  him.  Now,  while  he  was  lying  in  the  public  square 
doubting  whether  to  knock  at  the  front  door  or  a  secret  one  in  a  dark 
>  alley,  he  concluded  to  kill  the  Doctor  also,  lest  he  should  be  the 
means  of  detecting  him.  An  accident  saved  him :  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors came  and  asked  him  to  accompany  him  home,  and  he  went. 

To  lure  Sharp  to  the  door  Beauchamp  could  think  of  no  better 
plan  than  to  call  himself  one  of  the  Covingtons,  Sharp's  most  intimate 
friends.  For  reasons  of  his  own  he  intended  to  alter  the  name  a 
little.  , 

Having  matured  his  plans  the  assassin  drew  his  dagger  and  knocked 
at  the  door  in  the  alley,  three  times,  loud  and  quick.  "  Who's  there?* 
cried  Sharp.  "  Covington,"  replied  Beauchamp.  The  assassin  soon 
heard  Sharp  approaching,  and  saw  under  the  door  that  he  carried  a 
light.  He  drew  his  mask  from  his  face,  and  the  instant  Sharp  opened 
the  door  seized  him  with  the  left  hand.  The  riolence  of  the  grasp 
alarmed  th«  victim,  who  sprung  back,  trying  in  vain  to  disengage  bis 
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wrist,  and  asked,  «  What  Corington  is  this  T  "John  A.  CovingtoDL 
Sir,"  replied  the  murderer.  « I  don't  know  you,"  said  the  other,  "I 
knew  John  W.  Covington."  "  My  name,"  the  assassin  repeated,  "  20 
John  A.  Covington."  At  this  moment  Airs.  Sharp,  who  had  come 
to  an  inner  door  with  her  husband,  being  alarmed  at  the  little  scuffle 
he  made  to  free  his  wrist,  disappeared.  Beauchamp  then  said  in  a 
tone  of  deep  mortitication,  "  And  diO  you  not  know  me,  sure  enoughl" 
"  Not  with  your  handkerchief  about  your  face,"  he  replied,  for  the 
handkerchief  with  which  he  had  bound  on  his  mask,  was  still  bound 
round  Beauchamp's  forehead 

"  Come  to  the  light.  Colonel,"  said  the  assassin  in  a  persuasive  tone, 
"  and  you  will  know  me."  With  that  he  gave  Sharp  a  pull  and  he 
came  readily  to  the  door.  Beauchamp*  planted  one  foot  on  the  first 
step  of  the  door,  tore  away  the  handkerchief,  and  looked  up  full  in 
his  victim's  face.  Horror  struck  at  the  sight.  Sharp  sprang  back  ex- 
claiming, "  Great  God,  It's  he  I"  and  so  saying  fell  on  his  knees  after 
failing  to  release  his  wrist.  As  he  fell  the  murderer  shifted  his  grasp 
from  his  wrist  to  his  throat,  dashed  him  against  the  facing  of  the  door, 
choaking  him  all  the  while  to  prevent  him  from  crying  aloud.  "  Die 
yillain,"  he  cried,  at  the  same  moment  driving  the  knife  to  his  Leart 
and  letting  him  go.  He  rose  from  his  knees,  endeavoring  to  throw 
his  arms  round  his  murderer's  neck,  and  said,  "  Pray  Mr.  Beau- 
champ"— As  he  spoke  his  enemy  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  left 
hand  and  knocked  him  down  upon  the  floor.  Then  seeing  the  light 
coming  he  put  on  bis  mask  and  ran  a  little  way  off.  Being  desirous, 
however,  to  know  if  he  had  done  his  work  thoroughly,  he  came  back 
and  squatted  down  in  the  alley  to  listen.  He  heard  Mrs.  Sharp 
speak  to  her  husband,  but  he  could  not  answer. 

In  a  very  brief  space  Doctor  Sharp  ran  in  and  exclaimed,  "  Great 
God,  Beauchamp  has  done  this  !  I  always  expected  it !"  The  town 
was  now  alarmecl,  and  the  people  began  to  collect,  but  Beauchamp 
did  not  budge,  he  wanted  to  hear  what  would  be  said,  and  moreover 
wished  to  be  seen  and  taken  for  a  negro.  At  last,  as  he  was  trying 
to  look  into  a  window,  Mrs.  Sharp  came  upon  liim,  and  cried  to  the 
company  that  she  saw  the  murderer.  He  started  and  ran,  pursued  by 
all  the  people,  but  he  distanced  them  every  one,  and  went  to  the  river 
side  to  get  his  hat  and  coat.  He  went  farther  down  and  sunk  the 
old  hat  and  coat  in  which  he  had  done  this  ruthless  deed  in  the  river, 
with  a  stone.  He  also  concealed  his  knife.  Then  after  dressing  him- 
self in  his  ordinary  apparel,  he  returned  into  the  town,  and  passed 
Colonel  Sharp's  house,  where  all  was  now  silent  as  the  grave.  How- 
ever, he  had  heard  and  seen  that  Sharp  died  without  uttering  a  sylla- 
ble, before  he  left  the  house,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  anxie- 
ty. He  regained  his  chamber,  as  he  had  left  it,  lighted  his  candle, 
bifrned  his  mask,  washed  his  hands,  and  laid  down,  with  a  tolerable 
certainly  of  being  arrested  in  the  morning.  Will  it  be  believed  7  he 
«lept  soundly  till  the  stirring  of  the  family  aw^coed  him  in  the  morning, 
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Mr.  Scott,  Beaucbamp's  landlord,  was  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Sharp. 
In  the  morning  Beauchamp  heard  the  news  of  Sharp's  death  told  to 
Scott,  and  expected  a  visit  from  Mm  in  his  chamber.  Shortly  he  came 
into  the  room  and  bade  good  morning  to  the  murderer,  who  returned 
the  salutation  very  politely.  "  Don't  you  think,"  said  the  other  abj 
ruptly,  "  that  some  man  went  to  Sharp  last  night  and  killed  hiin  » 
"  Great  God,"  cried  the  assassin,  with  well  affected  composure,  "  is  it 
possible  1  What,  Colonel  Sharp  dead  !"  «  Yes,"  said  Scott,  "  Colo- 
nel Sharp  is  clead,"  Beauchamp  stood  a  moment  mute,  and  then 
asked,  "How  <Kd  it  happen  Sir  1  In  a  fight  V  «  No,"  replied  Scott, 
"  some  stranger  called  him  to  his  door  and  just  stabbed  him  dead." 
As  he  was  about  to  retire  Beauchamp  called  hipi  back  with,  "  Stay, 
Sir ;  for  (Jod's  sake  tell  me  something  about  this  horrid  affair."  ^*  I 
can  tell  you  nothing  in  the  world  about  it,  Sir,  said  Scott,  "  further 
than  that  Colonel  Sharp  was  called  to  his  door  from  his  bed,  and  stab- 
bed down  dead  upon  the  flpor."  With  that.  Ins  suspicions  being 
probably  removed,  Scott  retired. 

When  Beauchamp  went  down  stairs  Mrs.  Scott  asked  him  into  the 
dining  room  and  told  him  about  the  murder.  He  told  her  he  had 
heurd  of  it  before,  from  her  husband,  and  asked  if  any  one  was  sus- 
pected. She  answered  in  the  negative,  and  he  then  went  to  the  Reg- 
ister's Office.  He  had  before  sent  the  documents  relating  to  certain 
surveys  to  be  entered  on  the  register's  books,  in  order  to  account  for 
his  presence  in  Frankfort,  After  searching  the  files,  he  found  that 
this  business  had  been  neglected  by  the  person  to  whom  it  w^  en- 
trusted, and  saw,  to  his  confusion,  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  himself.  He  therefore  resolved  to  start  im- 
mediately for  home  to  avoid  being  arrested,  hastened  back  to  Mr, 
Scott's  house,  and  ordered  his  horse. 

While  the  servants  were  preparing  his  horse,  he  entered  into  convert 
sation  about  the  murder  with  Mr.  Scott,  and  perceived,  by  his  man- 
ner, that  his  suspicions  had  revived.  However,  he  answered  all  ques- 
tions politely,  and  even  admitted  that  he  had  married  Ann  Cooke. 
This  mformation  made  a  strong  impression  on  Mr.  Scott,  but  he  did 
not  nevertheless  arrest  Beauchamp,  who  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
off  unmolested. 

When  he  had  gotten  a  little  way  from  Frankfort,  he  recollected 
having  left  the  handkerchief  before  mentioned  on  his  bed,  and  at  first 
thought  of  turning  back  for  it,  but  remembering  that  it  was  ragged 
and  worn  out,  and  thinking  that  the  blood  on  it  came  from  his  own 
nose  some  weeks  before,  he  concluded  it  could  avail  nothing  as  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  so  kept  on.  Reflecting,  too,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  avoid  incurring  further  suspicion,  he  resolved  only  to  tell 
the  news  of  the  murder  where  there  were  several  persons  present,  so 
that  as  witnesses,  one  might  be  a  check  on  the  other.  He  soon  met 
two  persons,  but  as  he  himself  afterwards  stated,  did  not  mention  the 
matter  to  them.    He  met  several  more  in  the  course  of  ihe  day,  to 
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wtiom  be  ioW  the  mere  fact  that  Colonel  Sharp  woe  dead,  but  did  not 
mention  the  particulars,  even  those  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Scott,  for 
he  feared  to  mention  something  which  that  person  might  deny  having 
told  him.  At  least  such  is  his  own  account  of  his  conduct,  though  it 
was  contradicted  by  several  witnesses  on  his  trial. 

He  got  home  on  the  fourth  day,  and  informed  his  wife  that  his  pur- 

Sme  was  accomplished.  She  fell  at  his  feet  and  returned  thanks  to 
eaven,  and  clasping  his  knees,  called  upon  the  spirits  of  her  deceas- 
ed relatives  to  bless  him,  and  intercede  with  their  Maker  to  protect 
him ;  for  this  singular  woman  considered  the  murder  of  Sharp  a  right- 
eous action.  She  then  asked  if  he  wa^  safe.  He  told  her  that  he 
cared  not  for  any  thing  mortals  could  do  to  him,  since  his  hand  had 
avenged  her,  but  that  the  avenger  of  blood  was  on  his  track.  Thenj 
having  retired  to  a  more  private  place,  they  conversed  about  what  had 
befallen,  and  were  happy,  for  they  had  brought  themselves  to  believej 
that  the  murder  of  Snarp  was  the  most  glorious  deed  that  could  be 
done.  This  opinion  consoled  them  for  all  their  troubles,  and  made 
them  regardless  of  danger. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  he  should  put  his  house  in  order 
for  battle,  and  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity  against  the  Sharps, 
if  they  should  come  to  arrest  him.  He  even  revolved  in  his  mind  tne 
propriety  of  firing  on  his  pursuers,  whoever  they  might  be,  and  then 
making  his  escape.  Had  they  arrived  that  night  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  fought  them,  but  believing  that  no  proof  could  be  brought 
against  him,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  before  morning,  to  remain 
and  brave  investigation. 

The  next  evening,  before  sunset,  as  be  was  cleaning  and  loading  hiei 
riile  in  the  yard,  four  men  rode  up,  one  of  whom  he  recognised  as  a 
person  he  had  seen  in  Frankfort.  Though  he  knew  they  were  come 
for  him,  he  walked  cheerfully  to  meet  them,  and  one  of  them  asked  if 
his  name  was  Beauchamp,  and  if  he  had  not  just  returned  from  Frank-* 
fort.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  one  said  that  he  was  sus-i 
pected  of  the  murder  of  Sharp,  and  requested  him,  as  a  gentleman, 
to  go  with  them  to  Frankfort  and  acquit  himself.  He  affected  great 
surprise  at  being  suspected,  but  said  he  was  ready  to  start  for  Frank- 
fort immediately,  if  anything  had  been  said  injurious  to  his  reputation. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  on  his  own  premises,  free,  and  in  a  condi- 
tion to  defend  himself,  and  that  i^  as  they  said,  they  only  called  on 
him,  as  a  gentleman,  to  go  forward  and  meet  the  charge,  he  would 
cheeifully  do  so,  but  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  be  taken  to 
Frankfort  as  a  prisoner.  As  he  was  now  apprised  that  he  was  sus- 
pected, he  should  go  thither  at  all  events,  but  not  with  them,  if  they 
mtended  jo  consider  him  a  prisoner.  They  assured  him  they  had  no 
such  intention,  and  he  then  invited  them 'to  alight  and  refresh  them- 
selves, while  his  horse  should  be  getting  ready.  To  convince  the  men 
of  his  sincerity  he  ordered  bis  servants  to  oring  out  his  arms  and  de- 
ityer  them  to  them.    He  had  enough  weapons  to  have  armed  his  ser- 
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Ttnts.  Presently  one  of  the  men  asked  leave  to  examine  hii  dirk,  for 
our  readers  must  know  that  almost  every  gentleman  in  Kentucky  wears 
a  dagger.  This  pleased  him,  for  he  knew  it  would  not  tcorrespond 
with  the  wound,  and  he  was  also  glad  to  learn  that  they  had  the  meas- 
ure of  a  shoe  track,  which  had  been  found  near  Sharp's  door,  and 
which  every  one  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  murderer.  It 
bowever  frightened  him  to  see  that  it  did  not  vary  materially  from  the 
dimensions  of  his  foot,  and  one  of  the  men,  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
.  made  his  fortune,  cried,  "Exactly  I  Exactly,  to  a  hair's  breadth  1"  A 
great  reward  had  been  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  assassin. 

When  he  was  ready  to  start,  Beauchamp  asked  for  his  dirk,  which 
they  returned,  seeing  him  angry,  with  some  reluctance.  They  had 
the  handkerchief  before  mentioned  with  them,  but  did  not  tell  him  so, 
por  did  he  deem  it  prudent  to  inquire  about  it. 

A  short  distance  from  the  house  the  party  was  joined  by  John  W. 
and  Isaac  Covington,  Colonel  Sharp's  intimate  friends.  They  too^ 
asked  to  see  Beauchamp's  dirk,  and  he  handed  it  to  them.  When  he 
asked  for  it  again,  they  said  they  had  lost  it.  They  had  thrown  it 
away,  if  Beauchamp  is  to  be  believpd,  but  according  to  their  account 
he  threw  it  way  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  described  in  the 
newspapers  as  a  broad  weapon  with  keen  edges,  but  it  was  found  and 
produced  in  court,  where  it  did  not  answer  this  description  at  all. 

When  they  had  passed  the  boundary  of  Simpson  county,  they  men- 
tioned the  handkerchief,  and  Beauchamp  asked  to  sec  it.  His  dis- 
^  may  was  great  at  seeing  that  one  corner  was  cut  off,  and  that  there 
•  were  two  holes  in  it,  as  if  the  assassin  had  stabbed  through  it.  He 
believed  the  Sharp's  would  prove  it  to  have  been  found  before  their 
dead  kinsman's  door,  and  therefore  resolved  to  get  it  into  hi^  own 
hands  and  destroy  it. 

At  night  they  slept  in  a  room  in  which  there  were  two  beds,  one  of 
which  was  assigned  to  Beauchamp  and  the  other  to  those  of  the  party 
who  slept  while  the  rest  watched.  They  had  liquor,  of  which  Beau- 
champ prevailed  on  them  to  drink  freely.  He  then  asked  to  look  at 
the  handkerchief,  and  returned  fervent  thanks  to  Heaven  that  it  had 
been  found  at  Sharp's  door,  telling  the  bystanders  that  it  would  clear 
him,  by  leading  to  the  detection  of  the  really  guilty.  He  then  gave  it 
back,  taking  notice  which  of  them  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

He  invited  this  man  to  sleep  with  him.  The  fellow  took  off  his 
coat,  with  the  handkerchief  in  its  pocket,  and  threw  it  upon  the  bed. 
'  Beauchamp,  after  getting  into  bed,  complained  of  cold,  and  drew  Jiis 
cloak  over  his  bedfellow's  coat,  so  that  the  two  who  watched  might 
not  see  how  he  employed  his  hands.  He  had  so  fuddled  one  of  these 
that  his  eyes  were  of  little  use  to  him.  Beauchamp  after  picking  the 
coat  pocket  of  the  handker6hief,  rose  to  stir  the  fire,  as  he  said,  and 
the  moment  the  sober  watcher  looked  another  way,  threw  the  hand- 
kerchief upon  the  coals,  and  it  was  consumed  in  a  moment. 

The  next  mwning  they  stopped  to  breakfast  at  a  tavern,  wher«  two 
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6i  Beauchamp*s  friends  came  to  see  him.  He  expressed  to  them  his 
great  wHlingness  to  meet  investigation^  saying  that  the  assassin's  hand"* 
kerchief  had  been  found,  and  with  divine  assistance,  would,  he  doubted 
not,  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  really  guilty.  His  friends  asked  td 
see  it,  and  Beauchamp  asked  the  guard  to  show  it  to  them.  The  man 
felt  for  it  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  gone.  "  For  God's  sake"— cried 
Beauchamp,  "  I  hope  not.  Do  look  for  it  again."  When  they  had 
looked  a  long  time  in  vain  for  it,  they  were  much  out  of  countenance, 
and  the  bystanders  laughed  at  them.  Beauchamp,  however,  put  on  a 
face  of  deep  concern,  and  begged  them  to  go  back  and  make  a  thorough 
search  for  it.  They  refused,  and  he  told  them  he  believed  they  did 
not  wish  it-should  be  found.  They  retorted  by  charging  him  with 
taking  it  himself,  and  a  violent  altercation  ensued,  Beauchamp  abusing 
them  till  they  agreed  to  send  back  and  search.  In  due  time  they 
reached  Frankfort. 

What  Beauchamp  had  foreseen  came  to  pass.  The  Sharp  party 
attributed  their  leader's  death  to  the  opposition,  and  Amos  Kendall, 
then  the  unworthy  editor  of  the  Ai^us,  called  on  the  people  to  mourn 
for  him  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  Nay,  he  threatened 
any  who  should  dare  to  attribute  the  murder  to  other  than  political 
motives.  Sharp's  relations  followed  in  the  same  cry,  naturally  prefer- 
ring to  have  it  said  that  their  admired  kinsman  had  been  slain  for  fear 
of  his  matchless  abilities,  and  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  private 
revenge  for  ingratitude  and  a  base  seduction.  For  a  while  nothing 
otfended  them  more  than  the  insinuation  that  Beauchamp  was  the  as- 
sassin, wherefore  the  latter  began  to  feel  safe,  and  prided  himself  much 
on  his  foresight,  but  an  unexpected  circumstance  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  his  destiny. 

This  was  a  story,  first  set  forth  by  the  "  Heaven  bom"  Kendall, 
making  Beauchamp  the  instrument  of  the  old  party  in  politics.  A 
fellow  named  Darby,  the  editor  of  an  Opposition  party,  was  said  to 
have  shared  in  his  guilt,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  give  color  to  the  fic- 
tion by  his  evidence,  which  was  neither  consistent,  nor,  in  some  points 
uncontradicted^  This  man  being  himself  in  danger,  swore  Beau- 
ccamp  had  made  him  the  confident  of  his  design  to  kill  Sharp,  at  a 
time  when  they  were  strangers  to  each  other. 

It  was  expected  to  prove  that  Beauchamp  must  have  made  the  track 
found  near  Colonel  Sharp's  door,  but  it  did  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  foot.  The  attempt  to  prove  that 
Beauchamp  dropped  the  so  often  mentioned  handkerchief  at  the  door 
failed  also. 

The  evidence  of  many  of  those  to  whom  Beauchamp  related  the 
news  of  the  murder,  between  Frankfort  and  his  own  house  was  highly 
unfavorable,  imputing  to  him  suspicious  behavior. 

Mrs.  Sharp  swore  to  his  voice  ;  and  the  particulars  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  her  husband  before  stabbing  him,  coincided,  as  testified  by 
her,  with  the  account  he  had  given  of  himself  to  Mr.  Scott. 
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He  had  called  himself  John  A.  Covington  in  speaking  to  Colonel 
Sharp,  because  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  name  of  John  W. 
Covington,  and  could  not  therefore  be  supposed  to  mistake.  He  hoped 
that  tUs  circumstance  would  tend  to  remove  suspicion  from  him,  as 
indeed,  at  first,  it  did.  But  another  circumstance  deprived  him  of  the 
benefit  of  his  cunning  ;  two  persons  swore  that  they  had  heard  him, 
in  speaking  of  John  W.  call  him  John  A.  Covington.  Another  swore 
Beauchamp  had  told  him  he  always  mistook  the  name,  and  said  John 
A.  for  John  W. 

Mr.  Scott,  a  man  of  high  character,  he  in  whose  house  Beauchamp 
had  lodged,  declared   that  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  he  heard  the 

Srisoner  descend  the  stairs,  and  leave  the  house.  His  account  of 
leauchamp's  conduct  the  morning  after  the  murder  was  difierent  Irom 
that  we  have  given  above,  but  here  he  was  contradicted  by  other  wit- 
nesses. 

What  weighed  most  against  Beauchamp  was  the  testimony  of  one 
of  his  neighbors  named  Lowe,  supposed  to  have  been  suborned  by 
Darby.  He  had,  according  to  Beauchamp,  offered  to  swear  that  Dar- 
by had  attempted  to  bribe  him,  to'save  Beauchamp's  life.  According- 
ly Beauchamp  sent  him  a  written  statement  of  the  supposed  facts  to 
which  he  desired  him  to  make  oath.  This  document  Lowe  produced 
in  court.  He  also  swore  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  told  him  that  her 
husband  was  guilty.  This  attempt  at  subornation  of  perjury  adds  a 
darker  shade  to  Beauchamp's  character,  supposing  his  account  to  be 
strictly  true.     However,  he  was  contending  tor  life. 

Lowe  also  swore  that  he  had  heard  Beauchamp  and  his  wife  both 
threaten  Sharp's  life,  and  that  on  his  return  from  Frankfort,  Beau- 
champ had  intimated  to  him  that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose. 

Many  other  particulars  on  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell,  were 

S'ven  in  evidence.  Mr.  Pope,  Beauchamp's  counsel,  made  a  power* 
1  defence,  in  whichr  Darby  was  not  spared.  This  gave  occasion  for 
a  display  of  the  prisoner's  pugnacity,  which  even  his  perilous  situation 
coula  not  quell.  While  the  jury  were  deliberating  on  their  verdict^ 
Mr.  Pope  left  th6  court  and  at  the  door  met  Darby,  who  assaulted 
him  with  a  cancv  Beauchamp  saw  this  from  the  bar,  and  his  choler 
boiled  over.  Hy'sprang  from  the  bar,  and  rushed  out  to  attack  Darby, 
dragging  two  persons  who  held  his  arms  after  him.  He  was  overpower- 
ed and  forced  back,>and  at  the  same  time  Darby  was  borne  away  by  the 
crowd.  So  far  his  anger  prevailed  over  better  feelings,  that  Beauchamp 
scarcely  heard  the  sentence  of  death,  which  was  immediately  pro- 
nounced. 

It  was  intended  to  have  indicted  Mrs.  Beauchamp  as  an  accessary 
before  the  fact,  and  Lowe  made  oath  that  she  had  confessed  to  him  that 
she  had  devised  and  instigated  the  assassination.  This  tale  the  justice3 
utterly  disregarded,  and  refused  to  commit  her  for  trial. 

It  was  intimated  to  Beauchamp  while  in  prison  tliat  governor  Desha 
would  |xirdon  him, 'if  he  would  accuse  somr  of  his  political  oj^j^cncDts 
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i»  hk  aecomplices.  He  was  desired  to  say  that  there  had  been  a 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  Desha^  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
supporters  of  his  administration.  The  love  of  life  prevailed  on  the 
wretched  young  man  to  accede  to  this  base  proposal ;  he  accused 
Darby,  and  agreed,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  pardoned,  to  accuse  any  ' 
other  persons  Desha  might  indicate.  Beaucbamp,  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life,  never  doubted  that  this  proposal  emenated  from  Desha  ;  but 
though  there  is  abundant  proof  of  the  weakne<»s  of  that  unfortunate 
governor^  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  him  capable  of  such  wicked- 
nessv 

Beauchamp  had  written  his  accusation  of  Darby,  and  it  was  Ivmg 
on  the  table  oefore  him,  in  prison,  when  Darby  came  in  to  see  him* 
Several  others  were  present.  Beauchamp  could  not  resist  the  tempt* 
ation  to  torment  his  enemy,  and  therefore  accused  him  to  his  face» 
with  great  vehemence,  of  having  been  present,  aiding  and  abetting  in 
the  murder.  The  solemn  accusations  and  bitter  reproaches  cast  on 
lum  by  the  convict,  overwhelmed  Darby  with  confusion,  and  he  went 
away  firmly  persuaded  that  Beauchamp  would  die  avowing  that  he  was 
an  accomplice  in  the  assassination.  His  friends  too,  were  greatly  dis- 
concerted. Beauchamp  soon  repented  this  ebullition  of  ill  feeling,  and 
in  the  memoir  he  left  behind  him,  completely  exonorated  Darby  from 
the  charge. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  accompanied  her  husband  from  the  court  to  the 
prison^  and  after  his  conviction  never  left  him.  The  same  high  but 
misguided  feelings,*  that  had  made  her  so  thirst  for  the  blood  of  Sharp, 
impelled  her  to  share  Beauchamp's  fate.  She  also  persuaded  Beau- 
champ to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  a  fubWc  execution  by  suicide,  nor,  as 
he  had  always  been  deVoted  to  her,  did  he  deny  this  last  request.  They 
had  an  ounce  phial  of  laudanum,  which  Mrs.  Beauchamp  divided  into 
two  equal  portions,  with  as  much  composure  as  she  had  only  poured 
out  a  glass  of  wine.  Then,  having  prayed  their  Maker  to  permit  the 
action,  if  done  against  his  will,  they  drank  the  deadly  draught,  and  laid 
down  in  each  others  arms  to  die.  So  fully  had  they  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  should  awake  in  Paradise,  that  they  could  not  refrain 
frotai  singing  for  joy. 

This  desperate  and  wicked  attempt  was  not  successful.  They  lay 
for  hours  expecting  to  drop  asleep,  to  wake  no  more.  This  time  they 
spent  in  prayer  ;  and  in  the  fury  of  his  delirium  Beauchamp  shouted 
aloud,  and  awakened  all  within  reach,  declaring  that  his  sins  were  for- 
given. At  last  his  wife  slept,  but  strange  to  tell,  twenty-four  hours 
passed  away,  and  the  laudanum  had  had  no  material  effect  on  Beau- 
champ. Mrs.  Beauchamp  awoke,  and  after  vomiting,  took  a  second 
potion,  but  all  was  of  no  avail. 

"Beauchamp.  now  tried  to  persuade  his  wife  to  live,  and  to  let  the 

law  take  its  course  with  him,  but  she  declared  he  should  not  be  buried 

before  she  would  follow  him,  even  if  she  should  be  obliged  to  starve 

herself.      Wherefore  he  yielded,  to  her  earnest  entreaty,  that  they 
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flhould  stab  themselves  and  die  together.  He  then  wrote  directioiw 
for  their  interment^  fbat  they  should  both  be  buried  in  one  coffin,  his 
wife  to  be  folded  in  his  arms. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dth  of  June,  1826^  the  drums  were  heard 
beating  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort,  and  a  vast  multitude  were  hurry- 
ing to  the  ^bbet  which  was  erected,  black  and  ominous,  on  a  hiUnear 
the  town. 

At  ten  o'clock  there  was  but  one  person  in  the  same  cell  with  the 
Beauchamps,  the  dungeon  was  feebly  lighted  with  one  candle ;  its 
only  entrance  was  through  a  trap  door  above.  ^ 

About  eleven  o'clock  Mrs.  Beauchamp  desired  the  guard  to  leave 
'the  cell  a  few  moments  that  she  might  rise,  and  dress.  He  did  so. 
He  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the  dungeon  when  he  heard  a  deep  »gh, 
aud  Beauchamp  called  him  back.  He  went  down  and  found  Beau- 
champ  lying  on  his  back,  in  earnest  prayer.  His  wife  was  beside 
him,  with  her  arms  round  his  body.  Not  thinking  anything  serious 
had  happened,  the  guard  sat  down  in  silence  till  Beauchamp  had  fin- 
ished his  prayer.  **  Tell  m v  father,"  he  then  said,  **  that  we  are  going 
straight  to  heaven — we  aro  dying."  "  No,  I  reckon  not,"  replied  the 
guard.  *^  Yes,"  said  Beauchamp, "  it  is  so  ;  we  have  killed  ourselves.'' 
The  man  then  saw  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp  held  a  bloody  knife  in  her 
hand,  and  asked  where  they  got  it.  .Both  answered  that  they  had 
long  kept  it  concealed  for  the  occasion.  They  had  both  stabbed 
themselves,  but  neither  groaned  or  showed  any  sign  of  pain.  Beau- 
champ said  that  he  had  struck  himself  first  and  that  his  wife  had  then 
wrested  the  knife  from  him,  and  plunged  it  into  her  own  body.  He 
added  that  he  feared  his  wound  was  not  mortal  and  begged  the  guard 
to  get  him  some  laudanum. 

The  jailor  came,  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  removed  into  another 
apartment,  without  any  resistance  on  her  part.  To  those  who  Ques- 
tioned her  she  replied,  *^  I  struck  the  fatal  blow  myself,  and  am  aybg  - 
for  my  dear  husband."  She  now  suffered  violent  pain,  and  screamed 
so  loudly  that  Beauchamp  heard  her  in  his  dungeon.  He  wrote  to 
her  as  follows : 

"Your  husband  is  dying  happy !  For  you  I  lived — for  you  I  die  I 
I  hear  you  groan.  I  hope  you  may  yet  be  recovered — ^if  you  are,  h've 
till  it  is  Grod's  will  to  take  you,  and  prepare  to  meet  me  in  a  better 
world Your  dying  husband. 

My  beloved  Anna.  J.  O.  Beauchamp. '' 

It  was  now  determined  to  take  him  to  the  gallows  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. As  they  were  carrying  him*  out  of  the  house  he  begged  to  see 
his  wife,  but  the  physicians  said  she  was  not  badly  hurt,  and  would 
soon  recover.  .  The  officers  objected  to  stopping.  He  said  it  was 
cruel,  and  they  then  carried  him  into  the  room  where  she  was  dying,  • 
and  laid  him'beside  her.      He  put  his  hand  on  her  face,  and  affection- 
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ately  asked  her  if  slie  knew  him,  but  she  could  not  answer.  "  Phy- 
sicians," be  said,  "you  have  deceived  ihe,  she  is. dying.''  Then,  to 
the  ladies,  "  From  you,  ladies,  I  demand  a  tear  of  sympathy."  He 
held  Mrs.  Beaucharap's  pulse  till  he  felt  its  last  throb,  and  then  said, 
"  Farewell,  child  of  sorrow — ^farewell  victim  of  persecution  and  mis- 
lortune  !  You  are  now  safe  from  the  tongue  of  slander.  For  you  I 
lived — ^for  you  I  die."     He  kissed  her  lips  and  said  he  was  ready. 

As  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  up  on  his  coffin,  a  covered  wagon  was 
prepared  to  convey  him  to  the  gallows.  As  the  procession  pro- 
ceeded he  expressed  his  confident  hope  of  a  happy  immortali^^  to  the 
attending  clergymen.  The  drums  beat  as  he  went  along,  and  he  ob- 
served that  the  music  wa»  delightful  and  that  he  had  never  moved 
more  cheerfully.  He  continued  waving  his  hand  to  the  ladies  at  the 
windows  till  the  procession  got  out  of  the  town. 

He  was  unmoved  at  the  sight  of  his  coffin  under  the  gallows,  and 
at  every  pause  in  the  conversation  expressed  his  impatience.  He  was 
then  assisted  to  get  upon  his  coffin  in  the  cart  under  the  gallows  and 
supported  there.  This  done  he  asked  for  water,  and  that  the  music 
would  phy  Bonaparte's  retreat  from  Moscow.  It  was  done.  He 
then  gave  the  signal,  and  ended  his  short  and  evil  life.  His  body  was 
given  to  his  father  who  buried  it  pursuant  to  his  directions. 

Thus  ended  the  tragedy  ;  a  man  of  the  first  talents  h^d  fallen,  as 
he  deserved,  for  his  crimes,  and  another,  who  might  have  equalled  him 
in  rank,  and  who  might  have  been  an  honor  to  his  native  state,  was 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  We  know  not  which  ought  to  be 
held  in  most  abhorrence.  Beauchamp  had  no  right  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  another,  or  even  his  own,  with  his  own  hand,  and  every 
well  constituted  mind  must  revolt  at  an  assassination  so  treacherous 
and  cruel  as  that  of  Sharp.  The  destruction  of  his  own  life  was  a 
sin  of  no  less  magnitude.  It  may  be  said  in  his  excuse  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  honor  highly  commendable,  had  it  not  been 
misdirected,  and  that  he  was  instigated  by  a  woman  he  fondly  loved. 

On  the  othei  hand,  there  was  never  villainy  more  cruel,  more  cow- 
ardly, more  atrocious,  than  that  of  Colonel  Sharp.  There  was  no 
palliating  circumstance — ^not  even  the  heat  of  young  blood.  He  de- 
served all  he  got,  and  more.  As  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  we  have  not 
the  heart  to  blame  her.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  laws  afford  redress 
for  all  injuries.  That  for  such  as  hers,  is  absolute  insult.  The  wo- 
man who  could  take  the  price  of  her  dishonor,  who  would  barter  vir- 
tue for  gold,  is  unfit  to  live.  For  a  petty  theft  a  man  is  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  but  for  stealing  the  fair  tame,  the  whole  hope  of  earthly 
nappiness  of  woman,  for  crushing  her  heart  in  the  spring  of  life,  for 
violated  oaths,  and  diabolical  treachery,  he — ^pays  damages  I  Seduc- 
tion should  be  made  criminal  in  law. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  specimen  of  the 
poetic  powers  of  the  Beauchamps. 
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The  following  was  written  by  Beauchamp  in  priaoB,  on  being  awiJc« 
ened  by  a  vision  of  his  wife  before  she  joined  him. 

Daughter  of  Grief,  thy  spirit  moTea 
In  every  whistling  wiad  that  roves 

Across  my  prison  grates  : 
Tt  bids  my  fainting  soul  to  bear« 
And  with  its  sister  spirit  soar 

Aloft  to  Heaven's  gates. 

In  visions  bright  it  hovers  round 
And  whispers  the  delightful  sound« 

**  Peace  to  thy  troubled  mind — 
What  though  unfeeling  worlds  unite 
To  vent  on  thee  their  venomed  spitSt 

Thy  Anna's  heart  is  kind.'' 

And  oil  when  visions  thus  arouse 
Thy  husband's  fondest  hopes,  he  vowa 

*T  is  no  delusive  dream, 
And  springing  from  bis  bed  of  grieft 
He  finds  a  moment's  sweet  relief, 

Though  round  him  horrors  gleam^ 

Still,  still,  when  calm  refiection  reigns^ 
My  soul  its  sweet  repose  regains 

In  this  triumphant  thought ; 
That  in  thy  love,  though  absent  fa^ 
My  soul  has  laid  in  store  for  her 

Of  bliss  her  sweetest  draught 

Then  rave  ye  angry  storms  of  fate !  ' 

And  sound  your  loudest  blasts  of  hate^ 

Ye  perjured  reptile  worms. 
Disdaining  aught  to  yield,  my  soul 
Shall  gladly  fiythis  earthly  gaol, 

Safe  to  mj  Anna's  arms. 

Prisons  for  clay— the  immortal  soul 
Triumphant  soars,  disdains  control, 

And  mocks  a  vengeful  world  I 
The  shaft  's  too  late,  I  soar  too  high, 
I  risem  triumph  to  the  sky. 

Not  caring  whence  't  was  hurled. 

No,  never  let  the  world  espy 
A  tear  in  thy  angelic  eye— 
Be  firm  as  him  you  Jove ; 
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O,  wherefore  pine  to  hear  1117  knell  T 
Um  not  God  ordered  all  things  well  ? 
We  '11  meet  in  heaven  above ! 

The  following  epitaph  was  written  by  Mrs.  Beauchamp  to  be  en- 
graved on  their  tombstone. 

Entombed  below  in  other's  arms 

The  husband  and  the  wife  repose^ 

Safe  from  life's  never  ending  storms. 
Secure  from  all  their  cruel  foes. 

A  child  of  evil  fate  she  lived — 

A  villain's  wiles  her  peace  had  crossed — * 

The  husband  of  her  heart  revived 
The  happiness  she  long  had  lost. 

He  heard  her  tale  of  matchless  wo. 

And  burning  for  revenge  arose ; 
He  laid  her  base  betrayer  low 

And  struck  dismay  to  Virtue's  foes. 

Reader,  if  Honor's  generous  blood 

E'er  warmed  thy  heart,  here  drop  a  tear ; 

And  let  the  sympathetic  flood 

Deep  in  thy  mind  its  traces  wear* 

A  brother  or  a  sister  thou — 

^  Dishonored  see  thy  sister  dear ; 
Then  turn  and  see  the  villain  low, 
And  here  let  fall  a  grateful  tear* 

Daughters  of  Virtue,  grant  the  tear 

That  Love  and  honor's  tomb  dsay  claim* 

In  your  defence  the  husband  heie 

Laid  down  in  youth  his  life  and  fame. 

His  wife  disdained  a  life  forlorn 

ReA  from  her  heart's  beloved  lord  ; 

T^MDt  Reader,  here  their  fortunes  mourn 

Who  for  their  love  their  lifeblood  poor^d^    ' 
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THE  LEADER  OF  THE  CONTENT  RIOTERS,  POR  ARSON  AND  BVRGLAST. 


SUPREME  JUDICIAL  COURT. 

Pretent, 

.    His  Honor  LEMUEL  SHAW,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Jmtue. 
Hi.  H.jo,S^_...  P^.™.^^  .X.  „_..  j  ^^,j,^_ 

Counsel  for  the  fiavemmerUy 

Hon.  James  T.  Austin,  Attorney  General. 
"    AsAUEL  HuNTiMGTONy  District  Attorney. 

Counsel  for  the  Prisoners^ 

Hon.  George  F.  Farley. 
«    S.  H.  Mann. 

EAST  CAMBRIDGE,  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1834. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Court,  the  Attorney  General  stated  that  the 
Government  had  labored  under  a  difficulty — ^which  was,  the  absence 
of  important  witnesses.  He  suggested  that  their  non-appearance  was 
occasioned  by  a  notification  threatening  with  death  those  who  did  ap- 
pear as  witnesses  against  the  prisoners. 

An  animated  discussion  now  took  place  between  the  Attorney 
Greneral  and  Counsel  for  the  prisoners ;  which  terminated  in '  Mr. 
Austin's,  moving  that  John  R.  Buzzell  be  now  put  on  trial. 

The  clerk  now  read  the  indictment,  which  contained  twenty-four 
counts,  and  included  all  the  prisoners  in  its  specifications,  although 
each  prisoner  will  be  tried  separately  to  .give  them  a  better  chance  of 
defending  themselves.       * 

The  indictment  alleged,  in  various  forms,  that  John  R.  BuzzeU, 
Prescott  P.  Pond,  WiUiam  Mason,  Nathaniel  Budd  the  younger,  Mar- 
vin Marcy,  Bargent  Blaisdell,  Aaron  Hadley,  Benjamin  Wilbur, 
Ephndm  G.  Holwell,  Isaac  Parker,  Alvah  Kelley,  Tliomas  Dillon, 
not  haraig  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  but  being  moved  and  se- 
duced by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  on  the  1 1th  day  of  August  last, 
with  force  and  arms>  did  feloniously  and  buiiglariously  enter  with  clubs 
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and  bludgeons  the  clweiling  house  of  Mary  Anne  Ursula  Moffat,  other- 
wise called  Mary  Edmund  Saint  George,  and  steal  certain  sums  of 
money,  break  the  furniture  to  pieces,  and  set  fire  and  bum  the  dwel- 
ling-house of  said  Moffat,  against  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth,  • 
and  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided. 

To  this  indictment  the  prisoner  pleaded  not  guUiy. 

The  jury  were  now  empanhelled.  As  each  juror  was  confronted 
with  the  prisoner.  Judge  Shaw  asked  him  if  he  bad  formed  any  opin- 
ion as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mr.  Buzzle,  or  any  other  of  the 
prisoners.  And  if  he  had  any  conscientious  scruples  against  convict- 
mg  in  a  capital  case.  After  several  challenges  the  following  persona 
were  selected. 


Jury 

William  Farris,  Foreman. 
Abner  Albee, 
Nathan  Brooks, 
Joseph  Bigelow, 
Artemus  Cutter, 
John  Cutting, 


Perry  Daniels, 
Osgood  Dane, 
Thomas  J.  Elliot, 
Reuben  Haynes, 
John  Jones, 
William  Rice. 


The  District  attorney  now  opened  the  cause  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  substance  as  follows : 

May  it  please  your  Honors  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jicry, 

The  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  indicted,  is  one 
of  the  most  aggravated  description,  viz.,  •Srson  and  Burglary,  The 
first  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  the  house  or  outhouse  of 
another.  It  is  an  offence  against  that  right  of  habitation,  which  is  ac- 
quired by  the  law  of  nature  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  society.  The 
aecond  is  breaking  into  the  house  in  the  night  time.  It  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  a  heinous  offence ;  not  only  because  of  the  Abun- 
dant terror  that  it  naturally  carries  witli  it,  but  also  as  it  is  a  forcible 
invasion  and  disturbance  of  that  right  of  habitation  which  evely  indi- 
vidual has. 

The  punishment  of  Arson  is  death.  The  punishment  of  the  other 
was  death,  until  1805,  when  there  was  a  slight  modification  in  the 
statute*  He  now  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the  burning  of  the 
Nunnery.  And  with  respect  to  John  R.  Buzz'^U,  the  government 
would  be  able  to  prove  that  he  was  on  the  spot  at  eight  o'clock,  on  the 
evening  before  the  fire,  acting  as  a  leader,  and  fomenting  a  riot,  and 
wielding  a  club,  using  abusive  language,  and  refusing  to  tell  his  name, 
but  boasted  of  beating  an  Irishman.  By  which  circumstance  they 
could  prove  his  identity.  The  ffovernment  could  prove  by  an  accom- 
plice that  he  was  on  the  ground,  and  by  another  witness,  that  he  was 
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Intbe  house.  The  jury  would  feel  the  great  responaibflity  of  paaatn^ 
lipoD  a  case  involving  numan  life  in  its  issue.  But  they  had  a  duty  to 
perform  both  for  the  prisoner  and  society.  We  are  not  called  here  to 
try  the  merits  of  this  or  that  denomination  of  Christians,  whether  tb^ 
Catholic  Institution  which  has  been  destroyed  was  a  good  or  a  bad 
one.  All  sects  are  viewed  in  an  equal  light  by  the  law.  And  if 
when  a  sect  becomes  unpopular  its  property  Is  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
mob,  none  would  be  safe,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  set 
bis  face  agsdnst  such  proceedings. 

The  Lady  Superior  sworn.  She  appeared  in  the  full  costume  of  her 
order,  'Afidl  black  gown,  with  a  cross  hanging  from  the  girdle^  a  while 
linen  tucker  falling  over  the  breast  in  fronts  a  white  bandage  tight  across 
the  forehead  as  low  as  the  eye-browsy  another  bandage  passing  from  the 
temples  under  the  chin^  and  a  black  crape  veU  Jailing  on  the  shoulders 
ana  below  the  wmstjrom  the  crown  of  the  head^  and  when  drawn  forward 
entirely  concealing  the  face. 

My  name  is  Mary  Anne  Ursula  Moffat.  I  ^as  born  in  Montreal, 
and  entered  a  convent  at  Quebec  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  After  re- 
mainiilg  there  twenty  years  I  came  to  Boston.  When  nuns  take  the 
veil  they  assume  a  new  name.  I  have  the  entire  management  of  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  institution.  Miss  Harrison  was  one  of  the 
nuns  who  conducted  the  Selectmen  of  Charlestown  over  the  convent, 
when  they  searched  for  the  "  mysterious  lady,"  i.  e.  herselC  I  am 
called  Mother  in  the  Community,  but  nut  Divine  Mother ;  and  they 
do  not  confess  to  me,  but  to  the  Bishop,  or  sofne  other  priest,  once  a 
week.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  not  represented  by  my  oflSce.  The  nuns 
In  their  hours  of  recreation  talk  about  what  they  please,  but  do  not 
talk  together  after  seven  P.  M.  Confessions  are  only  made  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  priest,  who  is  separated  by  a  wall,  with  a 
hole  in  it  to  admit  the  sound  through.  The  Bishop  does  not  pardon ; 
he  reads  the  church  prayers  to  them.  We  meet  together  once  a 
week,  to  tell  our  small  faults  to  each  other,  when  I  advise  them  what 
to  do.  The  nuns  never  kneel  to  me  or  the  Bishop ;  they  occasionally 
ask  his  benediction.  The  nuns  sleep  alone.  I  Know  Miss  Reed  of 
Charlestown.  She  was  taken  into  our  community  out  of  charity,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  get  her  living  by  keeping  school.  She  had  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  knowing  what  took  place  in  the  Convent,  with  the  exception 
of  the  school-room.  She  was  much  older  than  the  young  ladies  in  it, 
and  very  ignorant.  She  wanted  to  join  us ;  and  we  promised,  that  if 
she  had  strength  of  mind,  constancy,  and  chastity  enough,  we  might 
take  her  in,  or  send  her  to  some  other  community.  She  ran  off  after 
staying  with  us  four  months,  because  I  would  not  let  her  take  the 
white  veil.  Candidates  take'the  white  veil  in  three  months,  and  the 
black  veil  in  two  years  and  a  quarter.  Miss  Harrison,  called  tho 
Mysterious  Lady,  was  deranged  two  or  three  days  before  leaving  as. 
She  wanted  the  doors  to  be  all  kept  open,  kept  calling  for  new  instni- 
jnents,  and  acting  very  extravagantly.    We  endeavored  to  calm  her, 


and  tdok  great  care  of  her.  She  left  us  on  the  28th  of  July,  and 
went  to  Mr.  Cutters.  From  thence  Mr.  Runey  carried  her  in  a  car- 
riage to  Mr.  Cotting  in  West  Cambridge.  On  Saturday  Mr.  Cutter 
said  the  mob  would  destroy  the  Convent  if  they  did  not  see  the  num 
I  told  him  that  the  Bishop's  influence  over  ten  thousand  brave  Irishmen 
might  destroy  our  neighbors.  Mr.  Cutter  after  this  saw  Miss  Harri- 
son, said  lie  was  satisfied,  and  wrote  a  piece  for  the  paper.  On  the 
•  night  of  the  fire,  Mr.  Cutter  and  another  person  took  me  forcibly  by 
the  arm,  and  endeavored  to  carry  me  into  his  house ;  but  I  resulted, 
and  would  not  go  in.  He  said  my  life  was  in  danger  from  the  mob. 
Our  community  was  supported  from  the  profits  derived  from  keeping 
s6hool.  The  property,  of  the  scholars  alone  amounted  to  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  I  had  one  thousand  dollars  in  money  myself.  We  ow- 
ed nothing  for  the  lands  or  buildings  at  Charlestown. 

Mary  Anne  Barber^  known  in  the  Convent  as  Sister  Benedict  Joseph. 
This  beautiful  young  lady  gave  her  evidence  with  great  dignity  and  pro* 
prlety.  tier  appearance  and  dignified  deportment  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  wru>le  courts  and  her  loveliness  made  many  a  poor  fellow^ s  heart 
ache,  I  was  born  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  ana  am  twenty-five 
years  old.  Have  been  a  nun  eight  years.  On  the  night  of  the  1 1th 
of  August  I  was  awakened  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  by  the  Su- 
perior, who  desired  me  to  dress  quickly,  and  collect  the  children  to- 
gether, and  the  young  ladies.  I  tried  to  tranqullize  them.  I  saw 
from  the  window  the  mob  collecting  in  front  of  the  Convent.  They 
used  vulgar  language  towards  the  Superior,  called*for  the  "  figure- 
head," and  said  it  was  made  of  brass.  When  they  began  breaking 
the  windows,  they  were  all  in  the  building.  I  conducted  the  young 
ladies  to  the  summer-house  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  I  was  una- 
ble to  save  anything. 

Elizabeth  Harrison,  alias  JMary  St.  John,  called  the  MysteriouB 
Lady.  I  have  belonged  to  the  order  of  Ursuline  Nuns  for  thu*teea 
years.  I  taught  music  in  the  establishment.  JBvery  thing  was  done 
to  make  me  comfortable.  1  had  no  difficulty  with  the  Superior  which 
induced  me  to  quit ;  but  I  was  mentally  deranged.  I  should  have 
thought  it  impossible,  if  any  one  had  told  me  I  should  do  what  I  did. 
I  gave  fourteen  lessons  a  day  of  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  each. 
My  recollection  of  what  took  place  afterwards  is  very  indistinct. 
(At  this  period  the  witness  became  sensibly  affected,  the  interrogato- 
ries were  discontinued,  and  she  left  the  Court). 

The  Ri^ht  Rev.  Bishop  Benedict  Fenwick^  LL.  D.  I  am  a  na- 
tive of  Maryland.  Was  formerly  President  of  Georgetown  College, 
D.  C.  I  have  been  Bishop  of  Boston  since  1825.  I  went  for  Miss 
Harrison,  and  found  her  at  West  Cambridge.  She  was  much  excitr 
ed,  and  looked  very  haggard.  I  wished  to  Ipad  her  home  a  few  days 
after  she  returned  to  the  Convent,  but  she  entreated  mc  t6  let  her 
0tay.  They  took  a  house  near  the  Convent  for  me  to  retire  to  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  and  not  to  incommode  the  community  in  their  dn» 
62 
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ties.  Part  of  my  library  was  burnt,  consisting  of  Latin,  Greeks 
.Frencb,  and  English  books.  I  receive  confessions  as  any  priest  does. 
Priests  and  bishops  do  not  marry.  We  live*  like  the  Apostles,  of 
whom  we  are  the  successors.  The  Catholic  religion  has  never  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  bible  as  a  general  rule.  I  should  wish  every 
member  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  have  one ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  children  and  young  persons  reading  certain  parts  of  it.  The 
Jews  of  old  prohibited  their  children  from  reading  certain  parts  of  it 
until  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age. 

Warren  Draper,  Esq, — I  furnished  the  Journal  with  the  informa- 
tion out  of  which  the  article  called  "  Mysterious"  was  compiled,  i 
am  a  fireman,  and  belong  to  the  fire  department ;  was  on  the  ground 
the  night  of  the  fire ;  saw  them  break  in  the  lower  windows  with 
clubs.  After  breaking  in  the  front  door,  a  large  number  of  persons 
rushftd  in,  and  threw  the  chairs,  mirrors,  books,  &c.  out  of  the  win- 
dows. Some  of  them  came  to  the  window  with  a  large  book,  and 
^  said^  "  Here  goes  the  Bible.     Set  fire  to  it  with  a  torch.'' 

Thomas  Hooper  (one  of  the  Charlestown  select-men).  I  arrived 
when  they  were  in  the  act  of  breaking  in.  I  told  them  that  the  story 
about  the  lady  was  all  false ;  that  the  select-men  had  examined  the 
premises,  and  found  everything  to  their  satisfaction ;  told  them  that 
there  were  fifty  children,  and  a  sick  lady,  besides  the  oiher  nuns,  in 
the  building.  One  replied,  that  no  female  should  be  injured,  but  that 
the  cross  must  come  down  (meaning  the  cross  on  the  building).  They 
were  at  this  time  breaking  up  the  furniture,  and  several  voices  cried 
out,  "  Now  for  the  torches."  The  idea  of  setting  fire  to  a  building 
BO  extensive,  with  fifty  children  in  it,  sensibly  shocked  me ;  and,  to 
induce  them  to  desist,  I  told  them,  that  -if  they  contented  themselves 
with  what  they  had  done,  they  might  possibly  escape,  but  that  if  they 
brought  torches  they  would  certainly  be  detected.  The  safety  of  the 
children  became  paramount  in  my  thoughts,  and  I  groped  round  for 
the  sleeping  apartments,  and  called  for  the  Superior,  and  was  told  that 
the  children  had  all  escaped.  At  that  time  the  mob  had  possession  of 
the  whole  building.  Finding  it  impossible  to  save  the  building,  com- 
pletely on  fire,  I  returned  home. 

Hon,  Levi  Thaxter, — In  driving  by  the  Convent  we  saw  two  men 
near  the  gate.  They  stepped  up  close  to  it,  which  looked  suspicious. 
Judge  Fay  got  out  and  went  up  to  them.  Loud  talking  soon  com- 
menced.  One  said  a  great  deal  about  blood  shed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  about  Convents.  One  of  them  ordered  me  to  take  my 
horse  out  of  the  gate-way  as  it  would  be  in  the  way  by  and  by. 
When  the  prisoner  came  into  court  I  was  not  certain  he  was  the  tail 
man  until  I  beard  him  speak. 

Jud^e  Fay. — I  saw  a  man  who  answers  perfectly  the  description  of 
the  prisoner.  He  said,  "  I  am  the  man  that  whipped  the  Irishman 
down  on  the  canal."  When  I  heard  his  voice  at  the  examination  it 
•truck  me  as  being  the  man  I  had  seen. 
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Petir  Rossiter — Belonged  to  the  convent — Buzzell  accused  him  of 
having  beaten  a  woman,  and  knocked  him  down,  and  beat  him  after  he 
was  down.  It  was  on  the  Medford  road.  The  witness  said — "  I  did 
not  prostitute  him,  for  fear  that  he  might  way-lay  me,  and  take  revenge.'* 

Dr.  Mraham  Thompson, — Dressed  Rossiter's  wounds,  his  face  and 
breast  were  wounded.  ♦  *  *  Miss  Saint  Henry  [then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  but  since  deceased]  was  laboring  under  a  pul- 
monary consumption,  her  death  was  undoubtedly  much  hastenea  by 
the  shock  of  the  attack  on  the  convent,  the.  next  day  she  lay  extreme- 
ly prostrated,  the  day  before  the  burning  she  was  very  cheerful,  and 
visited  the  music-room,  she  was  carried  out  of  the  convent  in  a  state 
of  great  terror,  and  the  shock  produced  a  spasm,  which,  combined 
with  the  night  air,  effected  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  system,  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves. 

Col.  Elbridge  Gerry. — Saw  from  thirty  to  forty-five  persons  round 
the  gate,  after  they  forced  the  Convent  gate  down,  some  ope  called 
them  to  order,  and  wanted  them  to  make  a  ring,  and  agree  upon  some 
plan  to  attack  the  building.  Another  said  they  had  "  better  wait  till 
another  time,  and  get  better  organized,  as  they  were  but  poorly  or- 
ganized then."  Another  swore  it  should  come  down  that  night.  A 
tall  man  then  proposed  to  get  some  tar  barrels,  and  went  off,  but  in 
about  half  an  hour  he  came  back  in  company  with  four  others,  bring- 
ing with  them  several  tar  barrels,  the  tall  man  brought  one  barrel 
They  then  brought  up  a  part  of  the  board  fence  of  the  Convent  lands, 
the  fence  wood  was  laid  on  the  tar  barrels,  to  make  a  bonfire,  to  raise 
an  alarm  of  fire,  and  collect  a  greater  number  of  people,  there  was  a 
steady  stream  of  people  coming  up  with  arms  full  of  the  fence  to  feed 
the  bonfire,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tall  man  I  saw  is  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  I  could  have  selected  him  out  of  a  crowd  of  a  thousand 
people,  I  saw  the  fire  put  to  the  building. 

Edward  Phelps^  was  in  company  with  Colonel  Gerry,  [whose  testi- 
mony respecting  what  took  place  at  the  gate  he  confirmed]  I  took 
considerable  notice  of  the  tall  man,  who  proposed  to  get  the  tar  ba?- 
rels,  he  brought  one  on  his  shoulder,  I  was  within  six  or  eight  feet  of 
him,  the  prisoner  at  tlie  bar  resembles  him,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
prisoner  is  the  man,  1  think  I  should  recognize  him  any  where  else, 
*'  I  noticed  him  from  his  being  so  tall  and  very  noisy,  I  marked  him 
out  as  a  leader.  I  did  not  assist  in  the  riot,  if  I  did  I  should  not  own 
it,  I  think  a  criminal  has  no  right  to  criminate  himself,  I  should  think 
it  rather  an  improper  question  to  ask  a  fellow." 
'  Henry  Buck  [an  accomplice,  and  a  State's  evidence].  I  came  from 
Claremont,  N.  H.  last  April,  lived  with  Mr.  Adams  at  Winter  Hill,  I 
heard  that  the  Convent  was  to  be  burnt  down  over  a  fortnight  before 
it  was,  it  was  soon  after  the  girl  left  the  Convent  that  I  heard  it  was 
to  be  burnt  down,  some  people  met  down  near  the  Convent,  at  the 
school  house,  in  the  evening,  there  were  about  a  dozen  present  at  that 
meeting,  they  talked  some  about  sending  round  to  gbt  help  to  do  it' 
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then,  but  they  separated  without  concluding  on  any  thing.  They  had 
another  meeting  four  evenings  after,  when  there  were  about  thirty 
persons  present. 

At  the  second  meeting,  the  same  kind  of  discourse  took  place,  they 
i^reed  to  notify  all  they  oould  to  come  to  the  next,  I  did  not  see  Buz- 
zell  at  either  of  those  meetings,  I'm  sure  he  was  not  at  the  first  one ; 
he  might  have  been  at  the  second  meeting,  but  I  don't  know  it  Mr. 
Kelly  told  thenx  that  they  had  better  wait  till  the  three  weeks  were 
out ;  but  said,  if  any  thing  was  to  be  done  before,  notice  should  be 
given,  this  man  was  at  the  second  meeting.  About  a  fortnight  after 
that  meeting,  a  barn  was  burnt,  in  Cambridgeport,  it  was  on  Saturday 
night,«a  large  moh  of  people,  from  that  fire,  collected  round  the  Con- 
vent^ but  nothing  was  to  be  done  till  Monday  night. 

The  next  Monday  night,  I  went  down  alone,  about  nine,  I  found  a 
large  collection  of  people  there,  making  considerable  noise,  Buzzell 
was  there,  he  had  a  large  club  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  at  the 
head  of  them,  he  would  tell  them,  every  three  or  four  minutes,  to 
give  three  cheers,  some  thought  there  were  not  men  enough  there  to 
do  it,  Buzzell  proposed  that  they  should  go  and  tear  down  an  old^ 
Clacksmith^s  shop  ;  they  did  not  go ;  some  thought  it  would  be  best  to 
Vuild  a  fire  with  tar  barrels,  which  would  set  the  Tjells  a  going. 

A  crowd  followed  the  engine  up,  and  began  to  throw  stones ;  I  do. 
not  mean  the  engine  men  more  than  the  others.  The  first  lights  were' 
brought  from  the  engine ;  but  they  afterwards  got  candles  in  the 
building,  and  lighted  them.  When  they  were  breaking  in  the  wm- 
dows,  some  one  cried  out,  that  the  folks  were  not  all  out  of  the  house. 
Two  men  got  into  the  windows,  and  one  came  back  to  the  window, 
and  said  there  was  nobody  inside.  They  then  jammed  the  doors  open 
with  pieces  of  bannisters  of  the  chapel  stairs.  Nearly  forty  or  fifty 
then  entered ;  /  was  one  of  them;  I  assisted  in  breaking  the  door  in  ; 
I  helped  to  throw  the  furniture  out,  and  tear  down  the  inside  work  of 
the  building.  Some  had  pieces  of  the  fence  in  their  hands.  I  went 
into  different  parts  of  the  building;  I  picked  up  a  dmall  work  box 
(identified  by  Miss  Barber,  one  of  the  nuns) ;  t  saw  a  number  of 
desks  broken  all  to  pieces;  I  saw  JOHN  R.  BUZZELL  in  different 
parts  of  the  house  ;  saw  him  break  down  the  door ;  throw  out  furni- 
ture ;  he  told  the  rest  to  go  ahead,  and  down  with  the  convent ;  he 
had  a  piece  of  wood  in  his  hand  three  feet  long,  and  as  big  round 
as  my  wrist.  We  found  candles  in  the  building,  and  lighted  them  br 
the  light  they  got  from  the  engine  j  they  took  these  lights  to  search 
the  house ;  I  stood  in  the  house  nearly  an  hour,  till  the  building  was 
set  on  fire;  they  found  paper  in  the  convent,  and  piled  it  upon  the 
chairs,  and  in  heaps  in  the  middle  of  the  rooms,  and  set  fire  to  it  with 
the  lights  ;  the  fire  was  applied  in  four  or  five  places ;  1  did  not  see 
Buzzell  when  they  were  setting  the  fires ;  the  fires  were  set  in  the 
lower  and  second  stories ;  the  first  fire  I  saw  was  in  the  chapel ;  I 
■aw  a  number  put  things  in  their  pockets ;  saw  one  fellow  tdce  a 
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watch,  put  it  into  his  pocket  and  carry  it  off;  did  not  see  any  sil^ep 
things  taken,  or  money ;  if  they  found  a  door  shut,  they  jammed  it 
open  with  club^,  After  the  lire  was  set  in  the  main  building,  1  saw  a 
fellow  take  some  fire  down  into  another  building,  next  to  the  road; 
he  carried  it  in,  and  was  going  to  set  the  house  on  fire  ;  one  of  the  eh- 
g[ine  men  went  to  the  window,  and  told  him  to  put  it  out ;  when  he 
came  out  of  the  window,  the  engine  man  demanded  his  name,  and 
called  out  to  "stop  him."  The  fellow  then  cried  out,  "help,"  and 
Bu^zell  sung  out  to  the  engine  men  who  were  after  him,  "  Let  him 
filone ;  don*t  meddle  with  him."  I  did  not  see  Buzzell  after  that ;  I 
went  right  home.  I  saw  Buzzell  before  he  entered  the  building ;  I 
heard  lurn  called  by  name ,  I  spoke  to  him  before  he  went  in ;  I  ask- 
ed him  if  there  was  going  to  be  any  more  men  there  ;  he  answered, 
"  The  Charlestown  people  will  all  come  as  soon  as  they  see  the  bar- 
rels burning  on  the  hill."  A  good  deal  of  women's  clothing  was 
burnt ;  I  remained  in  the  building  as  long  as  it  was  safe  to  stay. 

Cross-examined. — At  the  first  meeting  there  were  about  twelve 
present.  They  asked  a  Mr,  Cutter,  if  it  was  not  best  to  s.end  rounds 
and  get  help  that  night.  He  said  he  guessed  it  was  best  tp  wait  a 
spell.  He  said  he  wished  the  Convent  was  down;  that  it  had'nt 
ought  to  be  there  ;  and  hoped  it  would  be  torn  down.  The  reason  I 
went  there  was,  that  I  understood  there  was  going  to  be  a  mob  there  ; 
I  did  not  know  certain ;  each  agreed  to  notify  all  they  could  the  next 
day,  to  meet  the  next  night.  I  told  them  that  I  would  notify  all  I 
could.     I  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  Convent  should.be. 

{)ulled  down.  The  next  meeting  took  place  the  next  night-r^btit  stop,  ■ 
et  's  see — ^it  was  not  the  next — yes,  though,  it  was.  I  don't  recollect 
Tfhat  I  testified  yesterday  about  it.  At  the  second  meeting  Mr.  Kelly 
and  Mr.  Cutter  were  there ;  sent  me  and  another  to  get  Mr.  Kelly 
and  his  hands  to  come  down  to  the  school-house.  We  told  them  they 
were  wanted  for  something  about  pulling  down  the  Convent.  Thejf 
said,  "  We  are  all  up  to  that."  When  they  came  down,  they  said, 
"  What  be  ye  1  ain't  raddies,  be  ye  ?"  Mr.  Kelly  is  the  man  now  in 
jail.  Some  thought  they  had  not  better  do  any  thing  about  it  till  they 
bad  got  some  thousand  men.  Mr.  Kelly  thought  they  had  better  wait 
three  weeks,  and  if  they  did  not  let  the  woman  out  then,  they  would, 
liberate  her,  and  pull  down  the  building.  If  the  rest  were  for  pulling, 
it  down,  I  was.  It  did'nt  make  any  odds  to  me  when  we  did  it;  I 
was'nt  particular ;  I  was  ready  any  time.  I  did  not  see  Buzzell  at 
either  of  those  two  meetings.  I  helped  to  tear  down  the  Convent 
gate,  and  kindled  the  bonfire,  broke  the  windows,  threw  out  a  harp ; 
saw  Buzzell  smashing  from  one  room  to  another.  I  was  arrested  on 
Wednesday  after  the  riot,  and  put  into  the  East  Cambridge  jail,  from 
which  I  attempted  to  escape,  after  I  testified  before  the  Grand  Jury. 
I  got  out  of  the  jail  yard,  but  was  retaken  in  the  meadow,  about  twen- 
ty rods  from  the  jail. 
/am$$  Logan — Heard  the  man  who  got  the  torch  say,  be  got  !( 
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from  "  No.  18."  I  was  one  of  the  first  who  entered.  The  first  out- 
cry was  for  the  *'  sick  nun."  They  then  emptied  the  drawers  and 
bureaus  and  put  the  contents  into  their  pockets  and  hats.  I  went  in 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  property,  and  saved  between  two  qnd  three 
hundred  dollars  worth,  which  I  delivered  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Byrne. 

Walter  Balfour—'  Was  in  the  Convent  on  the  night  of  the  fire. 
Went  to  see  if  he  could  find  any  one  to  tell  of,  and  if  he  could  be  of 
any  service.  These  were  his  only  objects.  Thought  the  engine  men 
were  there  for  a  bad  purpose. 

Mr,  Mann  (one  ot  the  prisoners'  counsel)  occupied  four  hours  in 
an  eloquent  and  forcible  argument.  He  unfolded  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  expected  to  obtain  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners.  The 
statute  under  which  the  prisoners  have  been  indicted,  was  nevej  in- 
tended to  reach  the  ofience  with  which  they  are  charged,  but  was 
meant  to  apply  only  to  individuals.  The  whole  transaction  came  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  riot  act.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  apply  the 
statute  of  arson  to  cases  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  great  liability  to 
error,  it  being  so  difficult  to  identify  with  certainty  at  night  and  in  a 
crowd.  If  the  select-men  of  Charlestown  had  come  forward,  and 
taken  the  persons  at  once  into  custody  who  were  engaged  in  the  riot, 
there  would  have  been  no  mistake  as  to  identify.  Mr.  Mann  then 
,  alluded  to  the  institution  which  had  been  burnt.  The  government 
had  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  was  a  charitable  one  ;  he  would  en-» 
deavor  to  prove  that  that  was  not  its  object.  With  respect  to  the 
Lady  Superior,  he  could  not  conceive  tvhy  that  lady  had  been  brought 
into  court,  except  for  to  make  an  impression,  and  produce  an  effect. 
Her  testimony  was  of  no  use  at  all  in  the  case.  And  all  the  female 
witness  pretended  to  have  a  cold,  which  they  caught  on  the  night  of 
tBe  fire.  With  proper  feelings  of  respect  for  the  Lady  Superior,  he 
would  tell  the  jury  that  he  would  call  witnesses  to  impeach  the  truth 
of  what  that  lady  had  said.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  cannot  be  con- 
victed without  Catholic  testimony  ;  we  will  endeavor  to  show  what  that 
testimony  is  worth.  The  learned  gentleman  then  spoke  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Irishman  Rossiter,  and  asked  the  jury  if  the  witness  had 
not  perjured  himself  on  the  stand,  and  before  them.  He  said  he  did 
not  set  Ihe  dog  on  the  women,  that  he  did  not  strike,  and  did  not  know 
why  Buzzell  struck  him.  We  shall  prove  that  he  did  set  the  dog  on 
the  women,  and  threw  one  of  them  down,  and  struck  her.  And 
Buzzell  first  charged  him  with  this  unmanly  conduct,*  and  then 
"  showed  him  how  things  of  this  kind  were  settled  in  this  country.*' 
With  respect  to  Logan  the  Irishman,  who  testified  on  Friday,  he 
would  leave  him  to  the  jury,  who  witnessed  his  behaviour  on  the  stand. 
What  could  save  him  if  he  stood  where  Buzzell  now  stands.  Would 
the  jury  have  any  doubt  of  Logan's  guilt,  if  arrested.  He  now  con- 
cluded his  argument,  and  called  the  witnesses  for  the  defence.  He 
said  the  character  of  Buck  was  infamous  from  his  cradle,  which  he 
would  prove  by  good  witnesses. 
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Lorenzo  Russel. — Knew  Buck  in  Dorchester,  N.  H.,  two  jears 
ago,  by  the  name  of  William  H.  Marsh.     His  reputation  was  very  had 
Jndeed.     Buck  stole  a  suit  of  clothes  and  ten  dollars  from  me. 

Samuel  Lillis. — I  knew  Buck  by  the  name  of  Marsh.  No  confi- 
dence was  placed  in  him  or  in  anything  he  said. 

MRss  Rebecca  Theresa  Reed^  the  young  lady  whoy  according  to  the 
Superiory  teas  received  out  of  charity ^  and  eloped  from  the  conveni  because 
she  %jDa8  not  allowed  to  take  the  white  veil.  She  looked  very  interestit^ 
and  handsome. — I  am  an  Episcopalian.  I  lived  at  the  Ursuline  Con* 
vent  nearly  six  months.  I  was  a  choir  sister  there,  that  is,  a  choir  re- 
ligieuse,  I  was  eighteen  when  I  went  there.  Mary  Agnes  Theresa 
was  my  leligious  name.  1  had  my  choice  of  a  name — I  was  known 
by  it  in  the  convent — Miss  Mary  Benedict  and  the  Superior  were 
there — ^the  Superior  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ma  mere — ^there  were 
twelve  recluse  nuns  there.  When  I  lived  in  Cbarlestown,  before  I 
went  into  the  convent,  Mrs.  Graham  and  Mr.  Payne  brought  me  some 
books,  which  I  understood-  weie  presented  to  me  by  the  Bishop. 
When  I  was  in  the  convent  it  was  the  practice  of  the  nuns  to  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the  Bishop. 

Abijah  Monroe. — Was  one  of  tne  selectmen  of  Cbarlestown — Miss 
Harrison  herself  went  -with  us  to  the  tomb — she  carried  the  key — 
myself  and  one  more  went  down— we  applied  the  key,  but  it  would 
not  operate — Miss  Harrison  told  me  that  I  might  open  the  door  any 
way  I  chose — we  broke  the  door — in  pulling  it  the  staple  came  out — 
the  bolt  of  the  padlock  was  broken,  or  probably  decomposed  by  the 
rust.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  tomb  had  not  been  opened  for  a  long 
time  previous,  and  remarked  to  Miss  Harrison,  in  reference  to  the  ru- 
mor that  she  had  been  secreted  away,  that  she  had  not  been  impris- 
oned in  ibfi  tomb  at  all  events.  When  we  left  it,  it  was  put  togeth- 
er, so  as  to  look'as  if  shut — the  trap  door  above  was  replaced.  When 
we  left,  it  presented  to  the  eye  the  same  appearance  that  it  did  when 
we  first  went  into  it.  It  could  not  have  been  entered  without  remov- 
ing some  of  the  securities  of  the  dead.  I  was  in  the  road  on  the  night 
oft  he  riot,  from  twelve  till  three — did  not  see  the  prisoner  there-r- 1  did 
not  do  an]r  thing  to  stop  the  riot. 

Edward  Cutter. — I  live  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  convent, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  school  house— I  never  heard  of 
any  meetings  at  the  school  house,  till  I  heard  it  from  Buck  in  the 
Town  Hall,  in  Cbarlestown — myself  and  brother  are  the  only  brick* 
makers,  of  our  name,  in  Cbarlestown — I  am  always  at  home  even- 
ings'—on Saturday  night,  August  9, 1  had  a  conversation  with  the  Su- 
Grior — I  went  to  the  convent  with  mj  brother  to  get  an  interview  with 
ary  John  ^Miss  Harrison,  the  "  Mysterious  Lady") — after  we  en- 
tered the  parlor,  I  told  the  Superior  that  I  had  called  to  get  an  inter- 
view with  Mary  John — she  replie'd,  that  if  that  was  my  object  for  call- 
ing, she  would  not  gratify  my  feelipgs — she  said  I  might  bring  on  m  j 
mob— that  she  had  understood  that  I  had  applied  to  the  selectmen  (or 
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a  mob,  and  that  Mr.  Runey  and  myself  were  to  head  the  mob.  I  re- 
quested her  to  tell  me  who  had  said  so— that  if  she  would  give  me  the 
name  of  her  informant,  I  would  satisfy  her  it  wast  not  true.  I  assured 
her  that  I  had  called  from  friendly  motives.  She  said — "  You  may 
fetch  on  your  mob,  the  Bishop  has  twenty  thousand  of  the  vilest  Irish 
who  might  pull  down  your  houses  over  your  heads — and  you  may  read 
your  riot  act  till  your/ throats  are  sore,  and  you  cannot  quell  them—* 
j'ou  and  Mr.  Runey,  Fitz  Cutter,  and  Mr.  Kelley  will  have  your 
houses  torn  down  over  your  heads."  (This  answer  was  given  by  the 
witness  in  three  different  forms.)  She  steamed  away  in  that  style  a 
considerable  time,  till  at  last  she  brought  in  Miss  John,  and  became 
quite  good  natured. 

Cross-examined, — I  should  think  what  I  now  state  does  not  dififer 
from  the  statement  that  was  printed  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Aurora.      J 
heard  the  common  report,  that  the  nunnery  had  got  to  come  down,  I 
told  every  one  that  spoke  to  me  about  it,  to  keep  away,  that  1  did  not 
believe  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  what  was  said  about  the  convent. 
*         *         *         On  the  night  of  the  fi/e,  I  went  with  the  Superior 
to  Mr.  Adams^  before  that  I  had  been  to  Mr.  Runey's  to  see  about 
the  children,  and  collect  them  together  in  my  house,  then  went  up  to 
the  convent  grounds,  saw  the  nuns  in  a  circle  in  the  garden,  asked 
them  if  they  would  accept  my  protection,  one  spoke  up,  and  said, "  Is 
that  you,  Mr.  Cutter,"  and  said  they  would  be  glad  to  have  my  pro- 
Jbection.       I  told  them  the  children  wer«  at  my  house,  they  askea  me 
i^  their  lives  were  in  danger,  I  said  yes,  I  thought  they  were,  I  asked 
where  the  Superior  was,  they  answered  that  she  had  told  each  one  t^ 
lake  care  of  herself,  and  had  probably  gone  to  take  care  of  herself,  I 
thought  they  were  going  to  follow  me  down,  but  they  said,  "  You  had 
better  go  down  and  see  after  the  children,  and  if  we  find  our  lives  in 
danger,  we  will  come  down  to  your  house."     The  next  I  saw  of  them 
they  were  all  in  the  road,  opposite  my  house,  they  stopped  there,  two 
jseemed  to  stray  away,  and  walked  off  in  another  direction,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  lost,  like  a  couple  of  silly  sheep  separated  from  the  nock; 
we  followed  them  PS  they  crossed  the  fence,  they  appeared  to  be  lost; 
one  was  about  stepping  into  a  cellar,  I  put  my  hand  upon  her  shoul- 
der, and  discovered  by  her  voice,  that  it  was  the  Superior,  this  is  what 
she  meant,  I  suppose,  when  she  testified  that  I  took  her  by  the  shoul- 
der and  tried  to  force  her  into  my  house,  she  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Ciilter, 
I  do  not  want  any  of  your  assistance,  and  will  not  enter  your  house." 
She.  said  I  had  delayed  making  my  statement  in  the  paper  on  t>urpose 
to  have  the  convent  attacked  bt  the  mob,  and  that  our  own  houses 
would  be  torn  down.      After  Mary  John  came  in  on  the  Sa-turday 
night,  the  Superior  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  was  pleasant 
and  good  natured,  and  treated  me  very  politely  and  handsomely :  Miss 
John  told  me  that  the  Superior  had  always  treated  her  like  a  mother, 
she  certainly  spoke  of  the  mob  before  I  told  her  that  the  institution 
was  in  danger  ;    there  never  was  a  person  that  ever  treated  me  mor« 
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kindly  or  better,  as  a  neighbor,  than  the  Superior  did.  The  only  act 
I  ever  did  that  offended  her  was  the  takuig  of  Miss  John  to  West 
Cambridge.  Befoie  the  nuns  got  into  any  body's  house  the  convent 
was  on  fire. 

John  Runey — one  of  the  selectmen,  was  at  the  convent  gate  about  a 
quarter  before  nine,  was  surprised  to  see  people  collected  there,  said  to 
them  "  Young  men,  the  selectmen  have  been  at  the  convent,  and  they 
are  satisfied  ;  and  something  is  coming  out  in  the  papers  in  the  morning 
that  will  satisfy  the  public."  They  replied,  "  If  the  statement  was 
satisfactory,  it  would  be  well  j  but  if  not,  then  on  Thursday  night  the 
convent  must  come  down."  I  did  not  see  Buzzell  there,  there  were 
two  or  three  tall  men,  did  not  mark  any  tall  man  in  particular,  I  tried 
to  identify  some  of  them,  but  could  not. 

•  James  R.  Smith, — Was  at  the  fire,  Vm  well  acquainted  with  Buz- 
zell, I  saw  a  tall  man  very  forward  among  the  crowd,  I  thought  it  was 
Buzzefl,  and  was  going  up  to  speak  to  him  ;  but  when  I  got  within 
six  feet  of  him,  I  found  that  it  was  not  him,  he  had  on  a  low  hat  spat- 
tered  with  clay,  his  dress  also  spotted  with  chy,  never  heard  Buzzell 
called  "  Old  R  P*  I  did  not  see  Buzzle  at  the  fire,  a  week  before  he 
had  no  whiskers. 

Azariah  Holmes, — Boarded  with  Buzzell — ^he  had  no  whiskers — 
brick-makers  can't  wear  whiskers  in  summer,  on  account  of  the  clay 
getting  into  them,  some  days  before  the  fire,  Buzzell  took  cold,  and 
his  voice  was  so  changed  by  it,  that  I  should  not  have  known  him  by 
it — at  nine  I  saw  him  at  the  kitchen  door  of  Mr.  Kelley's  house  (his 
boarding  house) — I  never  heard  him  called  ^^  Old  R  r  until  after  he 
was  arrested. 

Ambrose  Edson. — Saw  Buzzell  about  every  day,  my  recollection  is 
^  distinct  that  he  had  no  whiskers. 

Jesse  B,  Packard, — Saw  Buzzell  every  day,  had  no  whiskers  at  all^ 
never  heard  him  called  "  Old  R  /"  On  the  night  of  tue  fire,  I  had 
been  abed,  and  tried  with  all  my  might  to  go  to  sleep. 

Jlsa  Wetherbee, — On  the  7th  of  August  asked  Buzzell  to  help  roe 
unload  some  slabs,  he  said  he  could  not  he  was  so  unwell  with  a  cold, 
I  told  him  that  I  would  pull  his  ears,  in  joke,  he  answered,  "Well, 
you  may  pull  my  cars,  but  you  can't  pull  my  whiskers." 

Jesse  Templeton. — Knows  Buzzell,  saw  him  the  evening  before  the 
burning  of  the  convent,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  at  Mr.  Ford's 
store,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  convent  gate,  he  said  he  had  a  bad 
cold,  and  as  I  had  a  cold  too,  I  proposed  to  drink  some  gin  and  mo- 
lasses. He  then  went  towards  his  house,  and  I  towards  mine,  when  I 
got  to  my  house  the  bells  were  ringing  nine.  *  *  ♦  Saw 
Buzzell  after  the  convent  was  in  flames  near  the  gate,  he  came  up 
and  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  **  Are  you  here  T*  The 
people  generally  were  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  good  many  had  tarpaulin 
nats  on. 

James  Buzzell. — Brother  of  the  prisoner,  saw  his  brother  setting  on 
Gd 
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the  grass  before  Mr.  Kelly's  door,  after  nine  o'clock,  discovered  By 
his  voice  that  he  had  a  bad  cold,  and  advised  him  to  go  into  the  house, 
he  had  no  whiskers. 

Jlsa  P.  Parker. — Went  up  to  the  convent  fire  with  engine  No.  4 — 
when  we  got  opposite  Kelly's  house,  Buzzle  took  hold  of  the  rope  next 
to  me,  some  fellows  then  started  out  from  the  side  of  the  road,  with 
sinutted  faces,  and  tarpaulin  hats,  and  laid  hold  of  our  rope,  to  drag 
the  engine  up,  but  we  held  on.  No.  13  from  Boston  then  came  up, 
and  the  same  fellows  caught  hold  of  her  rope,  drove  oflf  the  boys  and 
others  that  had  hold  of  it,  and  ran  her  up  to  the  convent,  the  captain 
of  No.  13  ordered  her  to  be  stopped,  but  they  kept  right  on.  As  that 
engine  passed  through  the  gate,  a  very  stout,  tall  man,  with  big  whis- 
kers, like  false  ones,  took  off  his  jacket  and  followed  the  engine  up. 
Buzzell  was  standing  with  Mr.  Blaisdell  when  we  came  to  Mr.  Kelly's. 
Buzzell  remained  with  the  engine,  we  wanted  him  to  sing  "  Jm  Craw^^^ 
but  he  had  a  cold  and  could  not,  he  rested  his  arm  on  the  brake.  1 
saw  the  stout  man  all  about  there,  his  face  was  a  little  smutted.  Af- 
ter the  small  building  was  set  on  fire,  I  saw  this  big  man  and  a  small 
one  with  a  blue  jacket  coming  towards  us,  the  little  one  said,  "  I  set 

fire  to  the  small  building  twice,  but  that fool  of  a  Charlestown 

engineer  put  it  out  again,  but  they  may  do  their  best  now,  if  they  want 
anything  of  me  let  them  call  at  the  steam-boat  Bangor. 

CrosS'Fjxamined. — I  am  pretty  positive  that  his  jacket  was  not  on, 
he  was  straighter  and  fuller  in  the  face  than  Buzzell. 

J[fr.  Farley y  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  closed  on  the  part 
of  the  defence  in  a  brilliant  and  eloquent  argument.  He  commenced 
by  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  patient  investigation  in  thi^ 
important  case,  and  the  duty  which  devolved  upon  them  of  dismissing 
from  their  mind  every  feeling  of  a  light  or  frivolous  nature.  Peculiar- 
ities of  character  had  been  drawn  out  and  exhibited  during  the  previ- 
ous examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  Jut-y  might  have  occasionally 
felt  amused  at  circumstances  which  came  under  their  observation. 
They  were  now,  however,  to  dismiss  these  things  entirely  from  their 
mindst  To  remember-that  they  were  not  now -called  upon  to  decide 
a  question  of  property,  but  to  declare  whether  the  human  being  now 
before  them  should  be  cut  oflT  from  existence  ;  whether  his  probation- 
ary state  should  be  terminated,  and  whether  he  should  be  sent  frona 
this  world  "  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head." 
•  Mr.  Parley  first  alluded  to  the  nickname  of  "  Old  R^  and  said,  It 
.  is  only  proved  that  Old  R,y  even  if  thatman  was  Buzzell,  still  he  only 
agreed  to  be  "on  hand  on  Thursday  night ;"  but  we  deny  that  Buz- 
zell  was  ever  called  Old  R,  till  afterwards.  We  deny  his  ever  having 
been  there,  either  at  the  gate,  the  bonfire,  or  the  burning  of  the  build- 
ing.  The  preponderance  of  the  evidence  is,  that  he  was  not  there. 
The  first  witness  who  attempts  to  identify  him  is  Mr.  Thaxter,  and  on 
the  cross-examination  he  went  so  far  as  to  say-  that  when  he  first  saw 
the  prisoner  in  tfre  court,  he  did  not  think  he  was  the  man,  till  be  heard 
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him  speak.  But  what  did  Buzzell  say  in  the  court  1  Did  he  ujse  the 
same  words  and  tones  he  used  on  the  night  of  the  riot?  No,  he 
stands  here  a  pris3ner  merely,  and  only  repeats  the  single  word  chal- 
lenge. But  it  will  be  recollected  that  Buzzell  had  a  cold,  proved  as 
far  as  any  fact  can  be  proved,  and  that  his  voice  was  affected  by  it ; 
and  if  we  believe  the  witnesses  on  this_  point,  we  must  believe  that 
Buzzell  is  not  the  man  that  Mr.  Thaxter  heard  at  the  gate,  for  when 
in  the  Court  House,  Buzzell  spoke  in  his  natural  voice,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  conversation  at  the  gate,  Buzzell  could  not  speak  in  his 
natural  voice.  Mr.  Farley  also  disposed  of  Judge  Fay's,  Fitz  Cut- 
ter's, and  Mr.  Burbank's  testimony  respecting  the  voice,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  turned  the  clFcct  of  Mr.  Thaxter's.  The  next  point  he 
took  up  was  the  boast  of  "  whipping  their  Irishman,"  which  .one  of 
the  witnesses  qualifies,  by  saying  "  the  or  three  Irishmen."  It  is  tes- 
tified that  the  tall  man  said  he  had  "  v/hippcd  the  Irishman  over  by  the 
cxwiaZ,"  but  Buzzell  attacked  Rossiter  on  the  main  road,  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  canal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  Irish- 
man was  whipped  on  the  canal,  there  are  iicenty  whipped  there?  every  . 
year,  mostly  by  their  own  countrymen,  but  sometimes  by  ours.  The 
locating  the  whipping  "  by  the  canal,"  proves  that  the  tall  man  did  not 
allude  to  the  beating  of  Rossiter,  but  to  another  Irishman  who  was 
beaten. 

It  is  proved  also,  as  far  as  human  testimony  can  prove  it,  that  Buz- 
zell had  no  whiskers  at  that  time.  No  testimony  coufd  be  even  imag- 
ined farther  than  what  we  have  as  to  Buzzcll's  having  no  whiskers  ; 
they  tell  us,  that  in  summer  brickmakers  cannot  well  wear  whiskers ; 
one  says  he  threatened,  in  jest,  to  "  take  him  by  the  ears,"  a  day  or 
two  before,  and  that  Buzzell  replied,  "  he  might  take  hold  of  his  ears 
but  he  could  not  take  hold  of  his  whiskers,  as  he  had  none."  Buzzell 
has  whiskers  now,  and  it  is  these  very  whiskers  which  tends  to  make 
Mr.  Fay  identify  him  with  the  "  tall  man."  We  say  there  was  a  man 
talking  with  Judge  Fay,'and  that  man  had  whiskers,  and  therefore  that 
man  could  not  have  been  the  prisoner. 

With  respect  to  the  supposed  nickname,  "  OM72."  Mr.  Farley  ad- 
vanced the  idea,  that  the  words  used  were  "  Old  Jlyr,'^  a  well  known 
name  ;  and  further,  that  it  was  never  pretended  to  connect  Buzzell 
with  that  appellation  till  after  his  arrest. 

Bennett,  the  clearest,  and  fairest,  and  strongest  witness  against  the 
prisoner,  whom  he  swears  to  positively,  says  he  had  large  tchiskcrs. 
On  the  other  side.  Smith, equally  clear  and  fair,  testifies  that  he  thought 
this  "  tall  man,"  taking  so  active  a  part  was  Buzzell,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted,  till  he  went  up  to  speak  tp  him,  when  he  discov- 
ered that  he  was  mistaken  • 

To  prove  that  Buzzell  was  not  the  tall  man,  so  conspicuous  between 
eight  and  nine,  and  immediately  after  at  the  gate,  we  have  Templeton, 
who  was  in  Lord's  store  with  him,  a  half  a  mile/rom  the  gate,  that  to 
ease  hb  cold  be  drank  molasses  and  gin  ;  the  next  we  hear  of  him  ie 
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about  a  quarter  past  nine,  when  his  hrother  finds  him  sitting  on  the 
grass  in  front  of  Mr.  Kelly's  house,  where  he  lives.  The  brother 
blames  him  for  so  exposing  himself  with  his  cold,  and  advises  him  to 
go  into  the  house.  Does  this  agree  with  the  leader  of  a  desperate 
riot  1  Both  of  these  witnesses  must  have  perjured  themselves,  or 
Buzzell  could  not  have  been  the  tall  man  seen  at  the  convent  gate  by 
Mr.  Fay  and  others. 

Mr.  Farley  then  adverted  to  the  statute  under  which  the  prisoner 
had  been  indicted.  He  agreed  with  what  his  colleague,  Mr.  Mann, 
had  said  the  other  day  as  to  the  Riot  Act  being  more  applicable  than 
any  other  act  to  such  a  transaction  as  the  burning  of  the  convent,  but 
still  did  not  mean  to  question  the  right  of  the  prosecuting  officers  to 
indict  under  the  statute  for  arson.  A  mob,  nowever,  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  on  the  spot,  by  the  militia  or  posse  comitatus ;  property 
would  thus  be  saved,  and  the  individuals  engaged  in  it  might  be  pre- 
vented from  rushing  headlong  to  destruction.  If  this  was  not  done, 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  sought  to  punish  after  the  offence  had 
been  committed,  was  there  not  danger  that  the  innocent  might  be 
made  to  suffer  with  the  guilty  1  The  law  made  no  distinction,  could 
make  none,  when  transactions  of  thb  kind  were  treated  as  the  pres- 
ent had  been.  If  a  person  went  to  such  an  assemblage  as  the  one  at 
Charlestown,  with  the  best  intentions,  and,  under  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  countenanced  or  supported  the  rioters,  he  would  be  as 
guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  if  ne  had  been  concerned  in  a  conspir- 
acy to  effect  the  outrage.  Degrees  of  guilt  might  exist,  but,  under 
the  present  form  of  prosecution,  the  law  could  not  take  cognizance  of 
them.  An  innocent  person  might  be  arrested,  and  he  could  not  tell 
his  own  story ;  he  was  only  permitted  to  adduce  such  evidence  as  by 
the  rules  of  law  was  admissible. 

With  reference  to  the  rejection  of  Miss^Reed's  testimony,  Mr.  Far- 
ley remarked  that  the  government  witnesses  had  testified  that  Miss 
Harrison  was  insane,  and  yet  it  now  turned  out  that  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  were  not  to  call  witnesses  to  rebut  this  testimony.  They, 
^the  counsel  for  the  defence,)  had  not  objected  at  the  time  to  the  tes- 
timony adduced  by  the  government,  because  they  did  not  think  such 
testimony  improper,  but  should  their  omission  in  this  particular  prove 
detrimental  to  the  prisoner,  it  would  be  a  matter  that  they  would  never 
cease  to  regret  dunng  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

After  a  few  further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Farley  proceeded 
to  consider  and  comment  upon  the  testimony  adduced  by  the  govern- 
ment against  the  prisoner,  and  which  we  have  laid  before  our  readers. 
He  went  through  it  laboriously  and  minutely,  and  on  the  whole  made 
out  a  very  favorable  case  for  the  prisoner. 

He  went  very  largely  into  the  evidence  of  Bucky  contending  that 
that  individual,  from  his  notoriously  bad  character,  was  unentitled  to 
the  slightest  credit. .  Buck  testified,  he  said,  under  fear  of  his  life.  It 
was  his  interest  to  have  Buzzell  convicted ;  for  having  once    before 
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testified  that  Buzzell  was  concerned  in  burning  the  Convent,  and  hav- 
ing been  admitted  a  State's  evidence  on  these  grounds,  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  adhere  to  his  statement,  lest  he  should  be 'considered  by  the 
Government  as  forfeiting  his  pledge.  He  could  not  now  doj  other- 
wise than  persist  in  criminating  Buzzell,  or  he  would  convict  himself 
of  having  told  a  lie  in  the  first  instance.  He  (Buck)  believed  that 
the  Government  would  not  consider  itself  bound  to  bear  him  harm- 
less if  he  did  not  do  this.  And  in  this  he  was  right ;  for  if  the  Gov- 
ernment acted  differently  justice  could  not  be  done  ;  and  any  rogue 
might  escape  by  testifying  against  his  accomplices  at  a  primary  exam- 
ination, procuring  the  Government  promise  of  safety,  and  afterwards 
refusing  to  corroborate  his  statements  on  the  stand.  Bucky  then, 
having  made  previous  statements,  found  himself  bound  to  adhere  to 
them,  lest  he  should  be  deserted  by  the  Government. — How  improba- 
ble was  his  testimony!  How  was  it  possible  that  thirty  or  forty 
men  could  meet  near  the  school-house,  without  such  an  assemblage 
being  observed  by  the  neighbors.  The  fact  was,  his  testimony  had 
been  made  up  to  save  himself,  and  he  had  implicated  those  persons 
whose  names  were  most  connected  with  this  transaction.  He  had 
siaid  that  a  Mr.  Cutter  attended  tho  meetings  near  the  school-house, 
doubtless  alluding  to  Mr.  Fitz  Cutter ;  and  had  also  stated  that  Cut- 
ter and  Kelley  said  they  would  notify  the  people  of  these  meetings, 
and  their  object,  desiring  him  (Buck)  to  do  the  same.  Now  Cutter 
and  Kelley  were  men  of  respectable  standing  ;  was  it  likely  they  would 
thus  openlv  engage  in  a  conspiracy  of  such  magnitude  as  the  burning 
down  of  the  beautiful  building  at  Mount  Benedict,  or  that  they  would 
place  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  stranger,  like  Buck,  (he  had 
hardly  been  six  weeks  in  Charlestown)  desiring  him  to  notify  all  per-  . 
sons  of  their  meetings  1    The  thing  was  absurd. 

In  alluding  to  the  testimony  introduced  this  morning  by  the  govern- 
ment in  favor  of  Logan,  Mr.  Farley  said  it  amounted  to  nothing. 
The  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses  was  merely  of  a  negative  chaiv- 
acter.  They  testified  that  they  had  not  heard  any  thing  against  him. 
Why  a  man  might  have  a  bad  character,  and  dozens  of  persons  never 
hear  that  such  was  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence  had  testified  positively  that  Logan  bore  a  bad  character. 
•And  they  were  gardeners ;  men  in  his  own  profession  and  who  knew 
him  well.  The  Attorney  General  had  considered  this  obiectionable, 
and  had  said  that  two  of  a  tiade  never  agree. — But  where,  he  (Mr  F.) 
would  ask,  did  men  go  to  enquue  the  character  of  a  man  but  to  the 
individuals  of  that  man's  own  profession  1  Where  would  they  go  to 
learn  the  character  of  a  merchant  but  among  merchants  1 — ^WLere 
the  character  of  a  gardener  but  among  gardeners  1 

Mr.  Farley,  concluded  by  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  had 
a  wife  and  children,  and  an  aged  father  and  mother.  The  life  of  the 
most  worthless  member  of  we  human  family,  be  said,  was  precioui^ 
but  the  individual  at  the  bar  was  a  man  of  good  character,  and  hit 
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life  was  valuable  to  others.  If,  however,  the  brother  of  the  prisoner, 
now  present,  was  to  lake  the  news  to  that  prisoner's  family  that  his 
life  would  be  taken,  such  must  be  the  case ;  the  consequences  of  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  the  prisoner  must  suffer ;  but  he  (Mr.  F.)  entreat- 
ed the  jury  not  to  come  to  such  a  verdict  until  every  reasonable  doubt 
was  removed  from  their  mind.  He  only  asked  them  to  do  their  duty ; 
to  do  unto  the  prisoner  "  even  as  they  would  that  men  should  hereaf- 
ter do  unto  them." 

The  Attorney  General  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  Jury. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — It  has  at  last,  after  the  great  length  of  time 
spent  in  this  trial,  become  my  duty  to  address  you  in  this  important 
cause,  a  cause  important  to  the  prisoner,  who  has  forfeited  his  life  to 
the  law  and  to  the  country  and  the  people,  whose  capability  for  self- 
government  are  at  issue.  The  crowd  who  have  tilled  this  court  from 
day  to  day  may  look  upon  this  trial  as  only  the  trial  of  John  R.  Buz- 
zell,  but  gentlemen,  you  arc  on  your  trial  before  your  own  conscien- 
ces, your  couittry,  and  your  God.  .  Much  has  been  said  about  your 
having  the  life  of  the  prisoner  in  your  hands,  but  this  is  not  true.  In 
our  State  Courts,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  capital  trial,  properly 
speakiiig. — Neither  the  Court  nor  the  Jury  are  the  instruments  of  bis 
death.  If  you  say  "  not  guilty,"  no  punishment  can  be  inflicted,  but 
if  you  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  there  is  a  statute  which  makes  it  the 
duty  of  another  authority  to  execute,  imprison,  or  pardon  altogether, 
and  commute  in  any  manner  the  sentence  in  each  particular  car --*, 
upon  tiieir  own  responsibility.  When  your  verdict  says  a  J^arty  is 
guilty,  he  is  only  on  tlie  road  to  punishment.  *  *  *  The  crime 
is  sacrilege,  arson,  burglary,  and  murder  united,  committed  with  pro- 
tracted and  continued  atrocity.  Here  is  a  large  estite  purchased  and 
paid  for  by  three  native  American  citizens,  on  this  piece  of  land  a 
large  and  extensive  pile  of  buildings  are  erected,  and  the  ground  was 
laid  out  with  a  taste,  that  any  but  Vandals  would  have  spared  for  their 
very  elegance.  In  one  corner,  is  the  last  sleeping  chamber  of  the 
recluse  sisterhood,  who  had  secluded  themselves  in  this  retreat,  under 
the  supposed  security  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

Here  is  a  community  of  schoolmistresses,  devoting  themselves  to 
the  instruction  of  the  females  of  the  rising  generation,  and  havii/|; 
sixty  children  under  their  care,  and  forty-seven  of  whom  were  in  the 
building  at  the  time  of  the  outrage.  Suddenly  they  are  awakened  by 
the  yells  of  the  ruffian  mob,  yells  such  as  startled  our  ancestors,  when 
the  war  whoop  of  the  savages  broke  upon  their  slumbers.  The  dying 
woman  faints,  the  lunatic  sinks  still  deeper  into  the  gloom  of  insanity, 
the  children  (ly,  and  only  one  remainsj^one  feeble  old  woman,' ^ther- 
ing  the  strength  of  the  lion  irom  a  mother's  feelings,  remains  to  save 
her  children  from  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  the  brutal  and  infu- 
riated mob.  Then  these  intelligent,  educated,  highminded  women,  in 
the  stupefaction  of  their  grief,  hover  together,  like  sheep  in  a  fold.     In 
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the  meantime  their  home  is  fired,  the  ornaments  of  the  altar,  and  the 
word  of  God  are  stolen  and  destroyed,  and,  as  if  nothing  was  too  sa- 
cred for  destruction,  the  very  tomb  contaiiiinj^  the  last  remains  of  eight 
of  the  sisters,  is  desecrated  l)y  the  ruthless  rioters.  One  of  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  mob  is  killed  by  the  fright  acting  upon  her  disease.  ]& 
this  not  murder  1  What  is  murder  in  any  case  but  the  taking  of  life 
a  little  before  the  appointed  time  1  The  Commonwealth,  the  nation, 
the  people  are  degraded,  disgraced  by  this  crime.  They  cowardly 
make  war  on  children  and  women,  they  snca kindly  go  up  to  the  build' 
ing  before  they  dare  to  commence  the  attack  ami  quietly  inquire  if 
there  is  a  musket  in  the  house,  or  any  one  that  knows  how  to  use  it. 
The  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,'  what  is  he  about  all  this  time. 
Why  he  tells  the  rioters  when  they  have  destroyed  all  the  property  in 
the  house  that  they  have  done  enough,  and  having  sore  eyes  ne  goes 
to  his  home  and  retires  quietly  to  bed. 

Can  any  sympathy  be  felt  Ibr  a  man  who  makes  war  on  women  and 
children  ?  Where  will  be  the  pride  of  your  American  feelings  when 
you  take  the  stran^^er  to  Bunker's  hei:.4its,  and  show  him  the  slowly- 
Fising  monument,  and  your  hearts  beat  v/armly  and  your  bosoms  ex- 
pand at  the  recollection  of  the  achievments  of  your  fathers  which  it  is 
designed  to  commemorate,  yes,  where  will  be  the  pride  of  your  Ame- 
rican feelings  when  that  stranger  points  to  the  other  monument  of 
ruins  that  frowns  so  gloomily  on  the  adjacent  eminence  1  The  chills 
of  fifty  winters  would  not  send  such  an  ice-bolt  through  your  hearts. 
In  Russia,  they  enter  baths  heated  to  one  hundred  degrees  of  the  ther- 
mometer, and  then  instantly  plunge  into  the  Neva ;  an  American  once 
tried  this  bath,  and  lost  his  life  by  the  experiment ;  and  the  Convent 
rioters  have  prepared  at  Ait.  Benedict  precisely  such  a  bath  for  Ame- 
rican feeling.  This  crime  is  deserving  of  the  severest  punishment 
ever  inflicted  on  the  most  flagitious  oilcnder,  and  to  you,  gentlemen, 
it  is  left  to  decide  whether  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  perpetrators, 
and  if  you  do  come  to  a  conclusion  difTering  from  mine,  I  must  be 
content ;  but,  good  men  and  true,  stand  together  and  hearken  to  the 
evidence. 

People  yvho  never  saw  each  other  before  are  brought  into  this  court 
to  tell  you  that  John  Buzzell  is  one  of  the  men.  This  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses never  knew  that  they  would  bs  bror.ght  together  here,  nothings 
brings  them  here  but  the  (act  that  they  were  at  the  scene.  The  tri- 
fling discrepancies  in  their  testimony  are  prxjofs  of  its  validity.  No 
two  manuscripts  of  the  reporters  sitting  here  are  precisely  alike,  the 
minutes  of  the  court  differ  from  mine,  all  differ  in  words,  but  all  agree 
in  substance.  It  is  truly  laid  down  in  the  books,  '^  the  usual  character 
of  human  testimony  is  circumstantial  truth,  under  circumstantial  va- 
riety. 

In  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  principle,  let  us  refer  to  the  in- 
scription affixed  on  the  Cross,  as  it  is  given  by  the  four  Evangel' sta — 
St  Matthew  says,  "  This  is  Jesus  tho  King  of  the  Jews," — St.  Mark 
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Bays,  simply,  "  The  King  of  the  Jews," — St.  Luke  Bays,  "  This  is  the 
King  of  the  Jews," — and  St.  John  has  it,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
King  of  the  Jews."  Yet,  no.t withstanding  these  variations,  who  ever 
doubted  that  there  was  such  an  inscription. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  drawn  his  cimeter  across  the  neck 
of  every  witness  for  the  government ;  according  to  him,  there  is  not 
an  honest  man  in  the  cause,  except  the  honest  lago  at  the  bar.  Yet 
among  these  witnesses  is  your  own  Judge  of  Probate,  the  man  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  appointment  of  guardians  to  your  children,  and  ap- 
portions dowers  to  your  widows.  / 

We  are  told  of  the  Lady  Superior's  threat  of  the  twenty  thousand 
Irishman  to  Mr.  Cutter,  she  undoubtedly  did  feel  unpleasant  to  Mr. 
Cutter,  he  had  done  an  unneighborly  act  when  he  assisted  to  carry 
away  one  of  her  family  without  letting  her  know,  and  after  creating 
the  rumor  that  was  published  in  the  paper. 

It  was  natural  for  her  to  speak  of  retaliation,  when  Mr.  Cutter 
spoke  of  the  mob's  tearing  down  the  Convent,  and  if  this  cause  be  not 
settled  right,  I  know  not  what  may  happen.  But  is  Mr.  Cutter's 
house  pulled  down  1  Have  we  seen,  or  do  we  see  any  thing  of  the 
twenty  thousand  Iri-hmcn  1  Remember  the  Superior's  deportment 
on  the  stand  !  Her  property  is  destroyed  and  burnt  up,  but  does  she 
show  any  heat,  zeal,  or  malignity  of  heart  1  Nothing,  but  the  sublime 
spirit  of  her  religion  could  have  presented  her  in  this  court,  so  mild, 
so  calm,  with  such  resignation,  as  ^he  displayed  on  the  stand. 

The  Ursuline  community  are  known  throughout  the  world,  and  in 
history,  as  taking  a  part,  an  important  part,  in  the  active  business  of 
life,  the  instruction  of  )'outh  ;  and  when  Napoleon  and  other  govern- 
ments suppressed  convents  in  general,  the  Ursulines  were  spared,  be- 
cause they  did  not  partake  of  the  objectionable  character  attributed  to 
the  other  orders. 

The  whole  crime  set  forth  in  the  indictment  has  been  proved  ;  and 
if  the  prisoner  is  guilty  at  all,  he  is  guilty  of  the  whole  crime,  and  I 
call  upon  you,  gentlemen,  to  make  no  compromise  with  your  oaths  in 
this  matter. 

We  prove,  by  sixteen  distinct  positive  witnesses,  that  Buzzell  was 
there.  We  trace  him  almost  every  moment  of  his  time,  Irom  twilight 
till  the  next  morning.  As  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,'* 
Mr.  Thaxter  heard  at  Watertown  that  the  convent  was  to  be  burnt 
down.  He  goes  to  Charlestown  with  Mr.  Fay,  and  about  nine  o'- 
clock we  find  them  at  the  convent  gate.  Judge  Fay  and  Mr.  Thaxter 
tell  you  they  saw  Buzzell  there,  and  Cutter  says  he  could  not  see  him, 
but  thought  it  was  his  voice  that  he  heard  in  the  conversation  at  the 
gate.  Coon  afterwards  saw  Buzzell  going  up  the  avenue,  Col.  Gerry 
saw  him  coming  down,  Phelps  says  this  was  about  ten,  and  Littlefield 
and  Hogan  saw  him  at  the  same  time. 

Judge  Fay  swears  positively,  be  looked  at  him,  and  asked  him  his 
namO|  and  he  rememlHsrs  the  voice  of  the  low,  dirty  fellow,  who  gave 
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him  a  vulgar  answer,  too  filthy  to  be  repeated  aloud,  but  which  wad 
written  down  by  him,  and  has  been  seen  by  the  jury.  Is  not  the  voice 
as  effectual  a  mark  of  identity  as  any  thing  else  1  Is  not  the  human 
•  ear  as  good  an  instrument  for  identifying  a  man  as  the  eye  1  Is  it  not 
even  better  1  What  effect  his  cold  may  have  had  on  it,  I  know 
not,  but  on  the  Thursday  following,  Mr»  Fay  heard  him  talking  loudly 
and  angrily,  at  the  examination  ;  his  cold  must  have  got  well  cxceed<> 
ing  quick ;.  but  even  if  he  had  a  cold,  I  appeal  to  you  whether,  in  fact, 
a  cold  does  change  the  real  essential  character  and  sound  of  the  voice* 

We  then  find  him  called  upon  by  his  fellows  to  sing  **  lo  triumphOf^ 
at  the  accomplishment  of  their  infernal  purpose,  to  sing  **  Jim  Cnnib^* 
to  the  infamous  band  of  infuriated  rioters.  We  have  it,  also,  from  his 
bwn  witness,  that  a  little  before  nine  he  takes  a  glass  of  gin  and  mo« 
lasses  to  ease  his  cold  and  qualify  him  for  the  business ;  we  soon  find 
him  bursting  in  a  violent  manner  into  the  crowd  around  Mr.  Fay,  and 
using  the  filthy  language  proved  to  have  been  used  by  him.  Kelly's 
bouse  where  he  was  seen  by  Holmes  at  nine,  is  right  opposite  the  con- 
vent gate  where  Judge  Fay  saw  him. 

Again  he  was  not  seen  during  that  night,  where  he  ought  to  have 
been,  in  his  bed,  he  was  not  seen  there  by  his  fejlow  lodger. 

The  witnesses  all  agree  upon  eight  particulars^  he  was  a  stout  tall 
mail  in  shirt  sleeves,  light  pantaloons,  taroaulin  hat,  clothes  spattered 
with  clay,  like  a  brickmakcr's,  was  called  "  Old  ^.,"  and  "  whipped 
an  Irishman.''  Osborne  swears  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Buzzell 
was  also  called  "  Old  i?.,"  and  we  have  in  proof  that  neither  of  Buz- 
iell's  brothers  were  ever  called  by  that  name,  bearing  ^consequently  a 
strong  inference  that  the  prisoner  was*  The  evidence  for  the  defence 
only  proves  that  there  was  another  tall  man  on  the  ground ;  but  Buz*' 
zell  is  not  identified  simply  because  he  is  a  tall  man,  but  because  he  is 
tall,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a  sharp  nose. 

In  a  capital  tiial,  something  very  near  to  perjury  will  always  occuri 
the  prisoner  is  struggling  for  nis  life,  with  a  plank  near  him,  a  desper- 
ate villain  is  always  at  hand  to  swear  him  off;  but  the  tall  man  referred 
to  by  the  prisoner's  witnesses,  docs  not  answer  the  description  given 
by  Bennett ;  he  was  not  dressed  like  a  brickmakcr,  but  had  black 
whiskers,  with  a  blue  jacket,  and  having  the  general  appearance  of  a 
sailor ;  and  is  it  at  all  strange  that  there  should  be  a  sailor  there  also  1 

The  prisoner  says, "  they  know  me  up  there  ;  I  whipped  their  Irish- 
man, and  they'll  know  more  of  me  yet."  They  knew  him  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  beaten  their  man  ;  and  they  were  to  know 
him  again  by  what  he  intended  to  do  that  night.  The  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  counsel,  to  brin^  witnesses,  to 
prove  that  any  Irishman  had  been  whipped  near  the  canal ;  but  not 
one  is  produced,  nor  does  any  one  prove  that  he  was  any  where  the 
night  but  at  the  theatre  of  the  crime. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  so  confidently  asked  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  how  came  the  state's  evidence  at  the  riot  ?     The  Attorney 
G4 
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General  replied,  with  great  emphasis,  1  know  liow  he  catne  there> 
some  one  set  him  on,  but  in  this  cause  I  cannot  tell  who,  my  mouth 
is  shut ;  but  I  do  know  who  set  him,  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
oas  to  know  any  fact,  but  there  are  certain  rules  of  law  that  confines 
B-uck's  evidence  to  his  own  agency,  and  the  agency  of  the  individual 
on  trial. 

Mr.  Austin  argued  at  considerable  length,  in  favor  of,  and  demon* 
strated  the  policy  of  admitting  the  evidence  of  accomplices  in  crimes, 
as  being  •one  means  of  protecting  the  community,  by  destroying  the 
confidence  of  rogues  in  each  other.  Buck,  he  continued,  pitches  upon 
the  same  man,  that  the  sixteen  other  witnesses  6x  oo^  a-nd  he  is  there- 
fore corroborated  by  all  the  other  witnesses. 

You  will  judge  whether  Buck  can  or  does  tell  the  truth,  from  the 
fact  that*  he  has  disclosed  fully  every  circumstance  in  his  life  that  he 
was  permitted  to  tell,  and  you  find  him  corroborated  by  the  very  wit- 
nesses brought  here  to  impeach  his  character.  He  gives  you  the 
names  of  all  the  places  in  which  he  -has  resided,  keeping  back  nothings 
and  even  acknowledges  that  he  changed  his  name.  He  has  been  kepi 
in  Boston  jail,  hand-cuffed,  and  removed  from  all  communication,  and 
has  never  heard  a  word  of  the  story  of  the  other  witnesses,  and  there- 
fore, if  he  be  corroborated  by  them,  they  must  have  drawn  their  (acts 
from  the  same  source. 

It  is  put  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  no  such  meetings  were  ever  hdd^ 
as  were  testified  to  by  Buck,  but  the  general  notoriety  that  the  con- 
vent was  to  come  down,  is  a  proof  that  the  meeting  spoken  of  by  him 
did  take  place,  they  agreed,  at  their  meetings^  to  give  notice  to  their 
friends  and  those  they  might  meet,  to  assist  in  pulhng  down  the  con- 
vent, the  design  was  published,  it  was  known  in  Boston  and  Water- 
town.  There  is  not  one  of  Kelly's  hands  put  upon  the  stand  to  con- 
tradict Buck's  statement  that  they  were  sent  for  to  join  the  rioters. 
Col.  Gerry  corroborates  him  about  the  proposal  to  postpone' the  com- 
mission of  the  outrage  til?  Thursday,  and  the  second  proposal  to  pro- 
cure, and  the  actual  fetching  of  the  tar-barrels. 

Mr.  Austin  arrayed  all  the  confirmatory  evidence  together  in  one 
chain,  with  masterly  and  invincible  effect.  All,  he  continued,  confirm 
every  statement  of  Buck  respjecting  this  melancholy  plunder,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  dastardlv  villains  who  dared  to  pollute  and  destroy  this 
retreat  of  women  and  children.  He  is  confirmed  respectingj^the  burn- 
ing of  the  Bible,  by  Mr.  Draper,  who  witnessed  the  impious  crime* 
He  is  cautious  not  to  tell  any  more  than  he  knows.  Why^  if  he  came 
here  to  lie,  does  he  not  Me  through  thick  and  thin  ?  If  the  truth  does 
not  hind  him,  why  does  he  not  say  he  saw  Buzzell  apply  the  fire  to  th« 
huDding  1  Simply  because  he  is  aware  that  he  might  not  be  corrobo- 
rated, and  might  be  contradicted. 

Not  a  single  fact  testified  to  by  Buck  has  been  contradicted.  There 
is  one  particular  circumstance,  confirming  his  truth  in  a  very  singular 
manner  :  h#  sayd  be  saw  a  small  man  carry  fire  into  a  small  building. 
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to  set  fire  to  it,  tut  was  driven  out  by  aa  cngincman,  with  a  trumpet 
ra  his  hand.  Now  the  tniinpet  is  always  carried  by  an  officer,  or  an 
engineer,  and  one  of  the  defendant's  witnesses  swears  he  heard  a  small 
man  say  that  he  had  attempted  "  to  set  fire  to  the  small  building 
twice,  but  the  d— d  fool  of  an  enginemaa  put  it  out  again.** 

Chief  Justice  Shaw  now  charged  the  juiy  in  an  able  and  impartial 
manner.  He  explained  the  statutes  under  which  the  prisoner  had  been 
indicted. 

It  was  laid  down  by  the  court,  that,  according  to  the  sfatute*of  1830, 
upon  the  crime  of  Arson,  if  no  person  wr.s  lawjnlly  in  the  Convent, 
when  it  was  set  on  fire,  it  did  not  amount  to  a  capital  offence,  and  was 
BOt  punishable  with  death.  The  Attorney  General,  in  reference  to 
that  principle,  called  the  attenlicin  of  the  court,  that  Messrs.  Balfour 
and  Logan,  who  were  in  the  bpilding  when  fire  was  applied,  were 
lawfully  there  ;  but  the  court  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  there 
lawfully,  in  the  sense  of  the  statute,  though  in  other  senses,  their 
presence  there  was  both  lawful  and  laudiblc,  viz  :  to  afford  protection 
and  assistance,  if  there  had  been  any  persons  in  the  convent  requiring 
it.  Upon  the  point  of  burglary,  it  was  laid  down  to  be  a  capital  ol- 
fence  to  break  into  a  dwelling  house,  while  there  were  persons  law* 
fully  in  it,  with  a  felonious  intent,  and  armed  with  a  dangerous  weap* 
on.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  prove  the  intent,  if  the  party  be  armed 
with  a  weapon  competent  to  do  the  mischief,  and  docs  it.  The  court 
considered  the  testimony  of  the  Superior,  that  she  was  in  the  convent 
when  the  rioters  made  their  forcible  entry,  corroborated  by  the  other 
witnesses,  and  they  therefore  fell  within  the  scope  and  effect  of  this 
principle.  The  court  did  not  sustain  the  proposition  advanced  by  the 
Attorney  General,  that  the  nuns,  being  in  the  summer  house,  a  part 
of  the  curtelage  of  the  dwelling  house,  they  were  in  tlje  eye  of  the 
law,  in  the  dwelling  house. 

The  jury  were  instructed  that  they  could  acquit  or  convict  the  pris- 
oner upon  all,  or  either  of  the  accounts  in  the  indictment,  on  tnose 
which  are  capital,  or  on  those  which  are  only  punishable  with  confine- 
ment to  hard  labor  in  the  State  Prison. 

The  Chief  Justice  then  entered  generally  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
cause,  with  the  remark  that  the  commission  of  the  crime  had  been 
conceded,  and  the  whole  case  was  resolved  into  a  Question  of  identi- 
ty ;  and  the  evidence  upon  (his  point  he  stated  to  tnc  jury  with  great 
impartiality,  and  abstained  scrupulously  from  all  remarks  or  su^es^ 
tions  calculated  in  the  remotest  degree  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  jury  to  deride  upon  its  effect  and  weight  against  the 
prisoner.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  stated,  that  if  Buzzell  was  the  man 
identified  by  the  first  series  of  witnesses,  yet,  after  the  bonfire,  there  is 
no  evidence  against  him  but  Buck  and  Logan«  who  saw  him  in  the 
convent  with  a  club  in  his  hand,  doing  mischief.  As  Logan's  character 
for  truth  had  been  questioned,  his  honor  instructed  the  jury  to  regard  prb- 
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cipally  the  intrinsic  probability  of  his  statement,  and  its  corroboration 
by  the  other  witnesses,  and  also  the  circumstance  that  he  was  not  con- 
tradicted in  one  fact.  A  witness  may  be  incompetent  from  infamy  or 
interest :  but  a  surmise  by  counsel  against  a  witness  ought  not  to  have 
any  bearing  on  the  minds  of  the  jury.  It  having  been  incidentally 
mentioned  that  stolen  plants  were  once  found  in  Logan's  possesion, 
his  Honor  charged  the  jury,  out  of  justice  to  Logan,  to  disregard 
absolutely  and  entirely  the  remark,  if  they  heard  it,  as  Lqgan 
was  not  allowed  to  explain  that  circumstance,  although  he  brought 
witnesses  into  court  upon  very  short  notice  to  testify  upon  that 
point. 

The  rule  of  evidence  that  prevents  him  from  introducing  evidence 
upon  any  particular  charge,  is  founded  upon  common  sense  princi- 

tles.  A  witness  ought  to  have  notice,  if  any  such  charge  is  to  be 
rought  against  him,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  testi- 
mony to  rebut  it,  which  would  lead  us  into  a  nost  of  collateral  trials 
during  the  pendency  of  the  main  one,  to  the  entire  obstruction  of  the 
regular  course  of  justice.  It  is  contended  that  the  evidence  intro- 
duced to  support  Logan's  character  for  truth,  against  those  witnesses 
who  impeach  it,  is  merely  negative ;  but  when  witnesses,  knowing  a 
party,  swear  that  they  know  nothing  agains  this  character,  though  it 
be  negative  in  form,  yet  in- point  of  fact,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  becomes  affirmative  testimony.  The  imputation  that  he  was 
an  accomplice,  and  a  participator  in  the  plunder,  is  also  imsupported. 
He  went  to  the  Convent  with  a  good  motive,  to  look  after  the  safety 
of  the  women  and  children^  and  takes  possession  of  a  number  of  val- 
uable articles  to  rescue  them  from  destruction. 

That  this  was  his  design  we  know  from  the  proof  that  he  sends  a 
message  to  the  priest  informing  him  that  he  has  the  property  in  his 

S)ssession.  His  being  a  Catholic,  and  a  regular  member  of  Mr, 
yrne's  congregation,  precludes  the  presumption  that  he  was  in  the 
Convent  for  plunder  ;  and,  if  you  believe  him  in  all  the  material  par- 
ticulars of  his  testimony,  .and  think  he  is  not  mistaken,  then  the  de« 
fendent  is  g^uilty.  With  respect  to  Buck,  his  honor  agreed  with  the 
Attorney  General,  that  the  tendency  of  admitting  the  evidence  of  ac- 
complices was  beneficial  to  the  community,  by  destroying  the  confi- 
dence in  each  other  which  criminals  might  otherwise  feel ;  and  the 
fact  that  Buck  did  not  intend  to  implicate  Buzzell  in  every  transaction 
he  witnessed  as  a  corrupt  witness  might  be  expected  to  do.  He  also 
adverted  to  the  circumstance  that  the  prisoner  made  no  attempt 
to  prove  an  alibi ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  at  his  home  thatt 
night. 

The  Jury  now  retired  to  agree  upon  their  verdict. 
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VERDICT. 

The  Jury  after  an  absence  of  Twenty  JTbtfrt  returned  into  Court 
with  a  verdict  of  ^ot  Gh$iUy ;  which  was  received  with  thunders  of 
applause  by  the  audience.  Mr.  Buzzell  was  now  .discharged  from 
custody  and  retired  from  the  Court  House  to  the  green  in  front  of 
the  buUding,  where  he  received  the  congratulations  of  thousands  of 
bis  overjoyed  fellow-citizens. 


CAPTAIN    LEWIS. 

This  worthy  gentleman  was  an  early  pirate.  We  first  find  him  a 
boy  on  board  the  pirate  Banister,  who  was  hanged  at  the  yard  arm  of 
a  man-of-war  in  sight  of  Port  Royal,  Jamaica.  This  Lewis  and 
another  boy  were  taken  with  him,  and  brought  into  the  island  hanging 
by  the  middle  at  the  mizen  peak.  He  had  a  great  aptitude  for  lan- 
guages, and  spoke  perfectly  well  that  of  the  Mosquil  Indians,  the 
French,  Spanish  and  English.  I  mention  our  own,  because  it  is 
doubted  wnether  he  was  French  or  English,  for  we  cannot  trace  him 
back  to  his  origin.  He  sailed  out  of  Jamaica  till  he  was  a  lusty  lad, 
and  was  then  taken  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  Havana,  where  he  tar- 
ried some  time  ;  but  at  length  he  and  six  more  i*an  away  with  a  small 
canoe,  and  surprised  a  Spanish  periagua,  out  of  which  two  men  join- 
ed them,  so  that  they  were  now  nine  in  company.  With  this  periagua 
they  surprised  a  turtling  sloop,  and  forced  some  of  the  hands  to  take 
on  with  them ;  the  others  they  sent  away  in  the  periagua. 

He  played  at  this  small  game,  surprising  and  taking  coasters  and 
turtlers,  till  with  forced  men  and  volunteers  he  made  up  a  complement 
of  forty  men.  With  these  he  took  a  large  pink  built  ship,  bound  from 
Jamaica  to  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and  after  her,  several  others  bound 
Co  the  same  place  ;  and  having  intelligence  that  there  lay  in  the  bay  a 
fine  Bermuda  built  brigantine  of  ten  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Tucker,  he  sent  the  captain  of  the  pink  to  him  with  a  letter,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  that  he  wanted  such  a  brigantine,  and  if  he  would 
part  with  her,  he  would  pay  him  honestly  ten  thousand  pieces  of  eight ; 
if  he  refused  thb,  he  would  take  care  to  lie  in  his  way,  for  he  was  re- 
solved, either  by  fair  or  foul  means,  to  have  the  vessel.  Capt.  Tucker 
having  read  the  letter,  sent  for  the  masters  of  vessels  then  lying  in' the 
bay,  and  told  them,  after  he  had  shown  the  letter,  that  if  they  would 
make  him  up  fifty-four  men  (for  there  were  about  ten  Bermuda 
Bloops)  he  would  go  out  and  fight  the  pirates.  They  said,  no,  they 
would  not  hazard  their  men,  they  depended  on  their  sailing,  and 
every  one  must  take  care  of  himself  as  well  as  he  could. 

However,  they  all  put  to  sea  together,  and  spied  a  sail  under  the 
land,  which  had  a  breeze  while  they  lay  becalmed.  Some  said  he 
was  a  turtler ;  others,  the  pirate,  and  so  it  proved  ;  for  it  was  honest 
Capt.  Lewis,  who  putting  out  his  oars,  got  in  among  them.  Some  of 
the  sloops  had  four  guns,  some  two,  some  none.  Joseph  Dill  had  two, 
which  he  brought  on  one  side,  and  fired  smartly  at  the  pirate,  but  un- 
fortunately one  of  them  spilt,  and  killed  three  men.  Tucker  called 
to  all  the  sloops  to  send  him  men,  and  he  would  fight  Lewis,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  nobody  came  on  board  him.  In  the  mean  while  a  breeze 
ijnmng  up,  and  Tucker,  trimming  his  sails,  left  them,  who  all  fell  a 


pi*ey  to  the  pirate  ;  into  whom,  however,,  he  fired  a  broadside  at  go!n^ 
otT.  One  sloop,  whose  master  I  won't  name,  was  a  very  good  aailori 
and  was  going  off ;  but  Lewis  firing  a  ahot,  broud|it  her  to,  and  he  lay 
by  till  all  the  sloops  were  visited  and  secured.  Then  Lewis  sent  on 
board  him,  and  ordered  the  master  into  his  sloop.  As  soen  as  he  wa# 
aboard,  he  asked  the  reason  of  his  lying  by,  and  betraying  the  trust 
his  owners  had  reposed  in  him,  which  was  doing  like  a  knave  and 
oowari  and  he  would  punish  him  accordingly  ;/or,  said  he,  you  might 
have  got  oJff\  being  so  much  a  better  sailor  than  my  vessel.  After  tnis 
speech  he  fell  upon  him  with  a  rope's  eitd,  and  then  snatcUiig  up  hb 
cane,  drove  him  about  the  decks  without  mercy.  The  master,  think'^ 
ing  to  pacify  him,  told  hini  he  had  been  out  trading  in  that  sloop  Bev« 
eral  months,  and  had  on  board  a  good  Quantity  of  motiey$  which  was 
hid,  and  which,  if  he  would  send  on  noard  a  black  belonging  to  the 
owners,  he  would  discover  it  to  him.  This  had  not  the  desired  effect^ 
but  one  quite  contrary  ;  for  Lewis  told  him  he  was  a  rascal  and  villain 
for  this  discovery,  and  he  would  pay  him  for  betraying  his  owners,  and 
redoubled  his  strokes.  However,  he  sent  and  took  the  money  and 
negro,  who  was  an  able  sailor.  Fie  took  out  of  his  prizes  what  he ' 
had  occasion  for,  forty  able  negro  sailors,  ana  a  white  earpeiiten 
The  largest  sloop,  which  was  about  ninety  tong,  he  took  for  his  own 
use,  and  mounted  her  with  twelve  guns.  His  crew  was  now  abeut 
cightv  men,  whites  and  blacks. 

After  these  captures,  he  cruised  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  laying  iii 
wait  for  the  West-India  homeward  bound  ships  whieh  took  the  lee- 
ward passage,  several  of  which,  falling  into  his  hands,  were  plundered 
by  him,  and  released.  From  hence  he  went  to  the  coast  of  Carolina, 
where  he  cleaned  his  sloop,  and  a  great  many  men,  whom  he  had 
forced,  rah  away  from  him.  However,  the  natives  traded  with  hnnf 
for  rum  and  sugar,  and  brought  him  all  he  wanted,  witfaoui  the  gov* 
ernment's  having  any  knowledge  of  him,  for  he  had  got  into  It  j%rjf 
private  creek  ;  though  he  was  very  much  on  his  guard,  that  he  might 
not  be  surprised  from  the  shore. 

From  Carolina  he  cruised  on  the  coast  of  irginia,  Vwhere  he  took 
and  plundered  several  merchantmen,  and  forced  several  men,  and 
then  returned  to  the  coast  of  Carolina,  where  he  did. abundance  of 
mbchief.  As  he  had  now  an  abundance  of  French  on  board,  who 
had  entered  with  him,  and  Lewis  hearing  the  English  had  a  design  to 
maroon  them,  he  secured  the  men  he  suspected,  and  put  them  in  a 
boat,  with  all  the  other  English,  ten  leagues  from  shore;  with  only  ten 
pieces  of  beef,  and  sent  them  away,  keeping  none  but  French  and 
negroes.     These  men,  it  is  supnosed,  all  perished  in  the  sea. 

From  the  coast  of  Carolina  ne  shaped  his  course  for  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  where  he  overhauled  several  fishing  vessels,  and  then 
went  into  a  commodious  harbor,  where  he  cleaned  ms  sloop,  uid  went 
into  Trinity  Harbor  in  Conception  Bay,  where  there  lay  several  mer*^ 
chantmen,  and  seized  a  twenty-iaur  gun  yalky,  called  the  Uenmft. 
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The  commander^  Capt.  Beal,  told  Lewis,  if  he  would  send  his  qtiaN 
ter-niaster  ashore  he  would  furnish  him  with  necessaries.  He  being 
sent  ashore,  a  council  was  held  among  the  masters,  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  the  seizing  the  quarter-master,  whom  they  carried  td 
Captain  Woodes  Rogers.  He  chained  him  to  a  sheet  anchor  which 
was  ashore,  and  planted  guns  at  the  point,  to  prevent  the  pirate  get- 
ting out,  but  to  little  purpose ;  for  the  people  from  one  of  these  points 
firing  too  soon,  Lewis  quitted  the  ship,  and,  by  the  help  of  oars  and 
the  fevorof  the  night,  got  out  in  his  sloops  though  she  received  many 
shot  in  her  hull:  The  last  shot  that  was  fired  at  the  pirate  did  him 
t^onsiderable  damage. 

He  lay  orf  and  on  the  harbor,  swearing  he  would  have  his  cjuarter* 
master,  and  intercepted  two  fishing  shallops,  6n  board  of  one  of  which 
was  the  captain  of  the  galley*s  brother.  He  detained  them,  and  sent 
word,  if  his  quarter-master  did  not  immediately  come  off,  he  would 
put  all  his  prisoners  to^death.  He  was  sent  on  board  without  hesita- 
tion. Lewis  and  the  crew  enquired  how  he  had  been  used  ;  and  he 
answered,  very  civilly.  "  It's  well,"  said  the  pirate,  "  for  had  you 
been  ill  treated,  I  would  have  put  all  these  rascals  to  the  sword.'* 
They  were  dismissed,  and  the  captain's  brother  going  over  the  side* 
the  quarter-master  stopped  him,  saying,  he  must  drink  the. gentlemen's 
health  ashore,  in  particular  Capt.  Rogers,  and,  whispering  him  in  the 
ear,  told  him,  if  the  crew  had  known  of  his  being  chained  all  night,  he 
would  have  been  cut  in  pieces,  with  all  his  men.  After  this  poor  mati 
and  his  shallop's  company  were  gone,  the  quarter-master  told  the 
Usage'he  had  met  with,  which  enraged  Lewis,  and  made  him  reproach 
his  quarter-master,  whose  answer  was,  that  he  did  not  think  it  just  the 
innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty. 

The  masters  of  the  merchantmen  sent  to  Captain  Tudor  Trevor, 
who  lay  at  St.  John's  in  the  Sheerness  man-of-war.  He  immediately 
got  under  sail,  and  missed  the  pirate  but  four  hours.  She  kept  along 
the  coast,  and  made  several  prizes,  French  and  English,  and  put  into 
a  harbor  where  a  French  ship  lay  making  fish.  She  was  built  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  war  for  a  privateer,  was  an  excellent  sailer,  and 
mounted  twenty-four  guns.  The  commander  hailed  him  :  the  pirate 
answered, /rom  Jamaica^  isUh  rum  and  sugar.  The  Frenchman  bid 
him  go  about  his  business  ;  that  a  pirate  sloop  was  on  the  coast,  and 
he  might  be  the  rogue :  if  he  did  not  immediately  sheer  off,  he  would 
fire  a  broadside  into  him.  He  went  off  and  lay  a  fortnight  out  at  se&i 
so  far  as  not  to  be  descried  from  shore,  with  resolution  to  have  the 
ship.  The  Frenchman  being  on  his  guard,  in  the  mean  while  raised 
a  battery  on  the  shore,  which  commanded  the  harbor.  After  a  fort* 
tiight,  when  he  was  thought  to  be  gone  off,  he  returned,  and  took 
two  of  the  fishing  shallops  belonging  to  the  Frenchman,  and  manning 
them  with  pirates,  they  went  in.  One  shallop  attacked  the  battery ; 
the  other  surprised,  boarded,  and  carried  the  ship,  just  as  the  morning 
«tar  appeared,  for  which  reason  he  gave  her  that  name.     In  the  en- 
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gag^ment  the  owner's  son  was  killed,  who  made  the  voyage  oUt  of 
curiosity  only.  The  ship  being  taken,  seven  guns  were  fired,  which 
was  the  signal,  and  the  sloop  came  down  and  lay  along  side  the  ship. 
The  captain  told  him,  he  supposed  he  only  wanted  his  liquor ;  but 
Lewis  made  answer,  he  wanted  his  ship,  and  accordingly  hoisted  all 
his  ammunition  and  provision  into  her.  When  the  Frenchman  saw 
they  would  take  away  his  ship,  he  told  her  trim,  and  Lewis  gave  him 
the  sloop  ;  and,  excepting  what  he  took  for  provision,  all  the  fish  he 
had  made.  Several  of  the  French  took  on  with  him,  who,  with  others, 
English  and  French,  had  by  force  or  volujitarily,  made  him  up  two 
hundred  men. 

From  Newfoundland  he  steered  for  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  he 
took  a  great  many  ships,  English,  Dutch  and  Portuguese.  Among 
these  ships  was  one  belonging  to  Carolina,  commanded  by  Captain 
Smith.  While  he  was  in  chase  of  this  vessel  an  accident  nappened, 
which  made  his  men  believe  he  dealt  with  the  Devil ;  for  he  carried 
away  his  fore  and  main-topmast ;  and  he,  Lewis,  running  up  the 
shrouds  to  the  main-top,  tore  off  a  handful  of  hair,,  and  throwing  it 
into  the  air,  .used  this  expression,  "  Good  Devil,  take  this  till  I  come.'* 
And  it  wad  observed,  that  he  came  afterwards  faster  up  with  the  chase 
than  before  the  loss  of  his  top-masts. 

Smith  being  taken,  Lewis  used  him  very  civilly,  and  eave  him  as 
much,  or  more  in  value,  than  he  took  from  him,  and  let  him  go,  say- 
ing, he  would  come  to  Carolina  when  he  had  made  money  enough  on 
the  coast,  and  would  rely  on  his  friendship. 

They  kept  some  time  on  the  coast,  when  they  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  the  French  and  English,  of  which  the  former  was  more 
numerous,  and  they  resolved  to  part.  The  French  therefore  chose  a 
large  sloop  newly  taken,  thinking  the  ship  ships'  bottom,  which  was 
not  sheathed,  damaged  by  the  worms.  According  to  this  agreement 
they  took  on  board  what  ammunition  and  provision  they  thought  fit 
out  of  the  ship,  and  put  off,  choosing  one  Le  Barre  captain.  As  it 
blew  hard,  and  the  decks  were  encumbered,  they  came  to  an  anchor 
under  the  coast,  to  stow  away  their  ammunition,  goods,  &c.  Lewis 
told  his  men  they  were  a  parcel  of  rogues,  and  he  would  make  them  re- 
fund ;  accord!  n<^ly  run  along  side,  his  guns  being  all  loaded  and  new 
primed,  and  ordered  him  to  cut  away  his  mast,  or  he  would  sink  hiiii 
Le  Barre  was  obliged  to  obey.  Then  he  ordered  them  all  ashore. 
They  begged  to  have  liberty  of  carrying  their  arms,  goods,  &c.  with 
them,  but  he  allowed  them  only  their  small  arms  and  cartridge-boxes. 
Then  he  brought  the  sloop  along  side,  put  every  thing  on  board  the 
ship,  and  sunk  the  sloop. 

Le  Barre  and  the  rest  begfi:ed  tu  be  taken  on  board.  However, 
though  he  denied  them,  he  suffered  Le  Barre  and  some  few  to  come, 
with  whom  he  and  his  men  drank  plentifully.'  The  negroes  on  board 
Lewis,  told  him  the  French  had  a  plot  ap^ainst  him.     He  answered,  \m 
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could  not  whflstand  his  destiny ;  for  the  Devil  told  him  in  the  great 
cabin,  he  should  be  murdered  mat  night. 

In  the  dead  of  the  ni^ht  the  rest  of  the  French  came  on  board  in 
canoes,  got  into  the  cabin  and  killed  Lewis.  They  fell  on  the  crew } 
but,  after  an  hour  and  a  halTs  dispute,  th^  French  were  beat  off,  and 
the  quarter-master,  John  Cornelius,  an  Irishman,  succeeded  Lewto. 
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Having  now  the  command  of  the  Morning  Star,  Cornelius  kept  on 
the  coast,  and  made  several  prizes  hoth  English  and  Portuguese.  Th« 
form^  he  always  discharged,  after  he  had  taken  what  he  thought  fit, 
but  the  hitter  he  commonly  burnt. 

While  he  was  thus  ravaging  the  coast,  two  English  ships  which  had 
slaved  at  Whidaw,  one  of  tliirty-six  guns,  and  the  other  of  twelve, 
which  fought  clqse,  were  ready  to  sail ;  and  having  notice  of  a  pirate, 
who  had  done  great  mischief^  resolved  to  keep  company  together  for 
their  defence.  The  captain  of  the  small  ship  lay  sick  in  his  cabin, 
and  she  was  lefl  to  the  care  of  the  mates.  When  they  hpd  got  undef 
sail,  two  hundred  negroes  jumped  overooard  from  the'  larger  ship^ 
which  obliged  her  to  brin^  to  ajid  get  out  her  boats.  'fhp  mate  of 
the  other  went  intq  the  capin,  told  t^e  acqidei^t,  an4  advised  l^ingby, 
and  sending  their  boats  to  assist'  their  consort ;'  but  the  captain  being 
ill,  and  willing  to  get  off  the  coast,  bid  him  keep  on  his  way,  for  it 
would  be  dangerous,  having  four  tiundred  slaves  on  board  ;  and  being  , 
but  weakly  n^anned,  when  the  boats  were  gone  they  might  rise  upon 
^iii|.  Tqe  mate  urged  the  danger  of  the  pirates,  should  they  leav^ 
their  con^rt.  The  captain  answered,  the  seas  were  wide,  and  be 
wotdd  not  bring  to ;  pccordingly  they  kept  on  their  way  with  a  fresh 
gale. 

Two  days  after,  the  mate,  about  eight  in  the  morning,  ordered  a  man 
to  the  mast-head,  who  spied  a  sail,  which  made  them  prepare  ibr  an 
engagement.  There  was  on  bosird  one  Robert  iVilliams,  who  had 
served  the  Afirican  company  three  years,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  who 
spoke  the  negro  tongue  very  well.  He  told  the  slaves  he  had  picked 
out,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  that  the  ship  in  sight  he  believed  would 
fight  them,  and  if  they  got  the  better,  would  certainly,  as  they  were 
cannibals,  kill  and  eat  them  all ;  and  therefore  it  behoved  tpepi  tQ 
fight  for  their  .lives.     They  had  lanqes  s^nd  small  arms  ^ven  them. 

About  ten,  Cornelius  came  up  with  them,  and  bemg  hailed,  an« 
swered,  he  was  a  man-of-war,  in  search  of  pirates,  and  bid  them  sen4 
their  boat  on  board  ;  but  they  refusing  to  (rust  him,  though  be  had 
English  colors  and  pendant  flying,  the  pirate  fired  a  broad-sid^,  and 
they  began  a  running  fight  of  about  ten  hours,  in  which  time  the  ne- 
groes discharged  their  arms  so  smartly,  that  Cornelius  never  durst  at- 
tempt to  boanl.  About  eight  at  night  the  ship  blew  up  abaft.  They 
immediately  cut  the  lashings  of  the  Ibnff-boat,  out  the  snip  going  down 
they  had  not  time  to  get  her  out,  ana  barely  enough  to  launch  th% 
yawl,  which  lay  on  the  forecastle.  The  ship  went  down  on  one  side, 
and  Robsrt  Williams  running  on  the  other,  was  hooked  by  the 
mizen  truss,  and  was  carried  down  with  her ;  but  having  his  knife  im 
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^  his  hand,  and  a  great  presence  of  mind,  he  cut  the  waistband  of  his 
trowsers  where  he  was  caught,  got  clear,  yid  swam  after  the  boat, 
into  which  about  sixteen  had  gotten,  and  either  knocked  those  on  the 
head,  or  cut  off  their  hands,  who  laid  hold  on  it ;  however,  with  much 
entreaty  he  was  permitted  to  lay  one  hand  on  to  ease  lum.  They 
made  to  the  pirate,  who  refused  to  receive  them,  without  they  would 
enter  with  him,  which,  to  save  their  lives,  they  all  agreed  to,  and  were 
then  civilly  received,  and  dry  clothes  given  them.  These  and  one  ne- 
gro were  all  the  ^souls  saved. 

In  a  little  time  after  this  he  took  two  Portuguese  ships,  which  he 

Slundered  and  kept  with  him ;  and  one  foggy  morning  hearing  the 
ring  of  guns,  which,  by  the  distance  of  time,  he  judged  to  be  minute 
guns,  as  they  really  were,  for  the  death  of  an  English  commander,  he 
^  called  his  men  on  board  from  the  prizes,  sent  them  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  directed  his  course  by  the  report  of  the  cannon  he  had  heard. 
In  about  two  hours  he  spied  the  ship  that  had  fired,  came  up  with  her 
veiy  soon,  and  took  her  without  resistance.  The  officers  of  the  ship 
which  blew  up,  finding  this  prize  English,  and  that  the  pirate  did  not 
intend  to  detain  her,  begged  to  be  discharged,  as  they  had  all  large 
families,  which  must  perish  without  their  support.  Cornelius,  taking 
them  into  consideration,  discharged  Mr.  Powis,  of  Limebouse,  who 
•has  since  been  a  commander,  and  raised  a  fortune.  The  then  chief 
mate,  Mr.  George  Forelong,  the  boatswain,  carpenter,  and  other  mar- 
ried men,  he  set  .on  board  the  prize,  and  was  very  generous  to  them 
out  of  the  plunder  of  the  Portuguese  ships,  because  they  had  made  a 
broken  voyage ;  but  Robert  Williams,  and  the  other  bachelors  he  de- 
tained, and  forced  some  out  of  the  prize,  which  he  let  go. 

After  this  he  took  three  Portuguese  ships  at  an  anchor,  which  he 
plundered  and  burnt,  after  he  had  hove  down  by  one  of  them.  He 
continued  some  time  longer  on  the  coast,  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
to  the  trade;  and  forced  a  great  many  men  ;  those  he  put  to  do  all  the 
slavery  of  the  ship,,  and  they  were  beat  about  the  decKs,  without  dar- 
ing to  resent  it.  I  shall  take  notice  of  an  instance  of  this  kind,  to 
shew  how  far  revenge  will  carry  a  man.  One  Robert  Bland  was  at 
he]m,iind  called  Robert  Williams  to  take  the  whipstaff,  till  he  went  to 
play.  Williams  refused  it ;  upon  which  Bland  drubbed  him  with  the 
lanyard  of  the  whipstaff  very  severely.  Williams,  that  he  might  re- 
venge himself,  and  have  liberty  to  f5ght  Bland,  went  that  instant  and 
entered  himself  a  volunteer  in  the  ship's  books,  and  asked  leave  to 
fight  Bland,  which  was  allowed  him,  but  with  no  other  weapons  than 
his  fists.  He,  however,  challenged  his  antagonist,  who  was  too  hard 
for  him  ;  so  that  he  turned  pirate  to  be  heartily  thrashed. 

Cornelius  thinking  they  had  been  long  enough  on  the  Guinea  coast, 
doubled  the  Cape,  off  which  he  spied  the  Lizard,  and  two  more  men- 
of-war,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Littleton.  Cornelius 
was  for  giving  chase,  but  finding  his  men  unwilling,  there  being,  as 
they  gave  for  reason,  seventy  forced  men  on  board,  and  these  rfiips 
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being,  as  they  suspected,  icen-of-war,  he  made* the  best  of  his  way 
for  Madagascar,  went  up  the  riv^r  Methelage,  on  the  west  side,  and 
anchored  against  Pombotoque,  a  small  village  of  blacks. 

The  quarter-master  went  ashore,  and  the  black  governor  examined 
him,  for  several  of  these  blacks  speak  English.  He  told  the  governor 
they  were  come  for  provision,  and  to  trade  ;  upon  which  he  sent  a 
couple  of  oxen  on  board,  and  then  ordered  some  of  the  inhabitants  to 
go  up  with  the  quarter-master  to  the  king.  The  boat's  crew  seeing  a 
number  of  blacks  come  upon  the  strand  without  the  quarter-master, 
apprehended  some  mischief  had  befallen  him  ;  but  were  eased  of  their 
fears  when  they  saw  two  oxen  given  them,  and  were  told,  the  white 
man,  who  was  gone  to  the  king,  would  be  back  next  day,  it  not  bein;; 
above  twenty  miles  from  the  shore. 

When  the  quarter-master,  who  carried  up  a  blunderbuss,  a  fine  gun, 
and  a  pair  of  pistols,  for  a  present  to  the  king,  told  him  they  wanted 
provisions,  he  asked  where  tney  were  bound  1  To  which  he  answered, 
to  seek  their  fortunes,  for  at  present,  they  were  very  poor.  Look  yc, 
replied  the  king,  /  require  nothing  of  you;  all  white  men  I  look  upon  as 
my  children ;  they  helped  me  to  conquer  this  country^  and  all  the  cattle 
in  it  are  at  their  service.  I  will  send  you  down  provisi^ms  enough^  and 
when  that  is  spent^  you  shall  have  more.  He  accordingly  sent  one 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  out  of  which  he  bid  them  choose  what  they 
would,  and  they  salted  one  hundred  fat  oxen. 

Besides  the  present  of  oxen,  the  king  sent  one  hundred  blacks  la-, 
den  with  rice.  Cornelius  sent  him  a  present  of  two  barrels  of  pow- 
der, and  would  have  given  him  more,  with  small  arms,  in  return,  but 
he  sent  them  word  he  would  have  ijo  more,  nor  any  of  their  arms, 
not  being  in  want  of  either.  On,  the  contrary,  if  they  wanted,  he 
would  send  them  ten  barrels  of  powder,  as  they  were  his  children  ; 
bade  them  proceed  on  their  voyage,  and  if  they  were  richer  when 
they  came  back,  and  would  send  him  any  present,  he  would  accept  it^ 
but  not  now  that  they  were  poor. 

Here  Cornelius  lost  seventy  men  by  their  excesses.  Having  been 
long  without  fresh  provision,  the  eating  immoderately,  and  drinking 
toke  (a  liquor  made  of  honey)  to  excess,  threw  them  into  violent  fe- 
vers which  carried  them  oflF. 

The  blacks  having  given  Cornelius  an  account  of  the  Speaker's 
having  sailed  from  Methelage  about  three  months  before  for  tne  East 
Indies,  he,  having  taken  in  his  provisions,  steered  the  same  course,  in 
hopes  to  join  in  consort  with  her ;  but  the  Speaker  lying  off  the  Red 
Sea,  aixd  the  Morning  Star  going  into  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  they  never 
met.  They  run  up  a  pretty  way  in  the  gulf,  and  lay  under  Antelope 
Island,  where  they  kept  a  look  out,  and  whence  they  made  their  ex- 
cursions, and  took  a  number  of  prizes. 

Here  they  designed  to  heave  down  and  clean,  and  they  had  got  a 
good  part  of  their  goods  and  water  casks  ashore,  when  the  look  out 
discovered  t\%o  lofty  ships,  one  of  them  wearing  a  flag  at  the  fore-top- 
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mast  head.  ,  This  put  them  into  great  confusion :  they  got  what  casks 
and  necessarias  they  could  on  board,  and  lay  till  the  ships  came  abreast 
of  them.  Then  they  got  under  sail  at  once>  their  smls  being  furled 
with  rope  yarns,  and  came  close  along  side  the  larger  ship,  which  was 
a  Portuguese  of  seventy  guns,  as  the  other  was  of  twenty-six.  They 
exchanged  a  broad-side  with  her,  and  the  smaller  ship  engaged  her  so 
close,  that  they  threw  hand  grenades  into  each  other ;  but  Cornelias' 
business  was  to  run,  and  the  great  ship  put  in  stays  twice  to  follow 
him,  but  missing,  was  obliged  to  ware,  which  gave  the  pirate  a  great 
advantage.  The  small  ship,  in  staying,  tailed  aground :  she  however, 
gave  chase  till  she  had  run  a  good  way  ahead  of  her  consort,  which 
the  pirate  seeing,  brought  to,  and  stayed  for  her,  as  did  the  Portu- 
guese fqr  her  consort,  not  caring  to  engage  him  singly.  When  it  was 
Guite  dark,  Cornelius  ran  up  the  other  shore,  passed  the  Portuguese 
snips  (which  kept  down  the  gulf)  and  came  again  to  anchor  at  his  old 
station,  where  he  found  his  enemies  had  been  ashore  in  their  boats  and 
staved  his  casks.  He  here  cleaned,  and*  finding  no  money  to  be  got 
out  of  any  prizes  made,  and  bale  goods  being  of  little  value  to  them, 
the^  from  hence  went  away  to  the  island  of  Johanna,  where  it  was 
designed  to  maroon  the  blacks,  who  were  the  greater  number,  and  all 
bred  among  the  English.  Robert  Williams,  fearing  they  woiil^  iaext 
maroon  the  English,  who  were  not  above  a  third  of  the  whites,*  gav^ 
the  negroes  notice  of  the  design,  who  secured  all  the  arms  of  the  ship, 
and  gave  Williams  the  command  till  they  should  get  to  Madagascar^ 
keeping  a  good  guard  on  the  French  and  Dutch.  When  they  came 
to  Methelage  they  gave  the  ship  to  the  king,  her  bottom  being~eaten  so 
much  with  worms,  that  she  was  no  longer  fit  for  service ;  and  they  all 
went  and  lived  with  the  king.  About  five  months  after  they  broke  up, 
(Domelius  died,  and  was  buried  with  the  usu^I  ceremony. 
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This  man  was  born  in  Wales,  of  very  poor  parents,  who  bred  him 
lip  to  the  plodgh  and  the  following  of  sheep,  tne  only  things  he  had 
any  notion  of  till  he  went  to  sea-  He  was  never  esteemed  among  the 
pirates  as  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  perhaps,  on  account  of  his  ig- 
norance of  letters,  for,  as  he  had  no  education,  he  knew  as  little  of  the, 
sailing  a  ship,  set  aside  the  business  of  a  foremast  man,  as  he  did  of 
history,  in  which,  and  natural  philosophy,  he  was  eaually  versed.  He 
was  of  a  morose,  sour,  unsociable  temper,  very  cnoleric,  and  easily 
resented  as  an  affront,  what  as  brave  and  a  more  knowing  man  would 
not  think  worth  notice ;  but  he  was  not  cruel,  neither  did  he  tumi 
pirate  from  a  wicked  or  avaricious  inclination,  but  by  necessity ;  and 
we  may  say^  though  he  was  no  forced!  man,  he  cotud  tiot  well  avoid 
the  Jife  he  fell  into.        « 

When  he  was  grown  a  lusty  lad  he  would  see  the  world,  and  giol 
seek  his  fortune,  as  the  term  is  among  the  country  youths,  who  think 
fit  to  withd^w  themselves  from  the  subjection  of  their  parents;  With 
this  whim  in  his  head,  he  got  to  Chester,  where  he  was  received,  and 
sailed  on  board  a  coaster,  till  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  rigging,  learned  to  knot,  splice,  and  do  the  other  parts  of  a  com- 
mon sailor's  duty ;  then  coming  to  London,  he  shipped  himself  on 
,  board  the  Mary  Indiaman,  bound  for  Bengal  and  Madras,  which  voy-> 
age  he  performed  outward,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  did  not 
come  home  in  the  same  ship  ;  for,  in  her  return,  falling  short  of  wa-' 
ter,  they  steered  for  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  fell  in  with  the 
East  side,  in  lat.  20,  or  thereabouts.  The  captain  manned  and  sent 
ashore  the  long-boat  to  seek  for  water,  but  a  large  surf  running,  shcj 
came  to  an  anchor,  at  some  little  distance  from  shore,  and  David 
Williams,  with  another,  being  good  swimmers,  stiipped  and  swam  off 
in  search  of  water.  While  they  were  ashore,  the  wind,  which  blew 
full  upon  the  island,  and  freshening,  caused  the  surf  to  run  too  high 
for  them  to  get  off';  and  the  long-boat,  after  waiting  some  time,  see- 
ing no  possibility  of  getting  these  men  on  hoard,  weighedi  and  stood 
for  the  ship,  which  filled  her  sails  and  stood  for  St.  Augustin's  Bay> 
where  she  watered  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 

Thus  our  poor  Welchman  and  his  companion  were  left  destitate  on 
an  island  altogether  unknown  to  them,  without  clothes  or  subsistence, 
but  what  the  fruits  of  the  trees  offered.  They  rambled  some  little 
time  along  t^e  coast,  and  were  met  with  by  the  natives,  and  by  then) 
carried  up  into  the  country,  where  they  were  humanely  treated,  and 
provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  though  this  was  not  sufficient 
to  expel  his  consort's  melancholy,  who  took  his  being  left  behind  lo 
much  to  heart,  that  he  sickened  and  died  in  a  very  little  time« 
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Some  time  after,  the  prince  of  the  country,  who>  cutertdned  Wil- 
liams, had  a  quarrel  with  a  neighboring  king,  which  hroke  into  a  war. 
Williams  took  the  field  with  his  patron,  but  the  enemy  being  superior 
in  number,  got  the  victory,  and  took  a  great  many  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  the  unfortunate  Welchman.  The  king,  whose  prisoner 
he  was,  treated  him  very  kindly ;  and  being  master  of  an  old  musket, 
gave  it  him,  saying,  such  arms  were  better  in  the  hands  of^  white  man 
than  in  those  of  any  of  his  subjects,  who  were  not  so  much  used  to  them  ; 
that  he  should  be  his  friend  and  companion,  and  should  fare  a$  well  as 
himself f  if  he  would  assist  him  in  his  wars. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  take  notice,  that  this  island,  on  the  East 
side,  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  principalities  Or  kingdoms^ 
which  are  almost  in  continual  war  one  with  another ;  the  grounds  of 
which  are  very  trivial,  for  they  will  pick  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbor, 
especially,  if  he  has  a  number  of  cattle  (in  which,  and  slaves,  consist 
their  riches)  on  the  slightest  occasion,  that  they  may  have  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  plunder  ;  and  when  a  battle  or  two  is  lost,  the  conquered 
makes  his  peace,  by  delivering  up  such  a  certain  number  of  bullocks 
and  slaves  as  shall  be  demanded  by  the  victorious  prince.  On  the 
West  side  the  island,  the  principalities  are  mostly  reduced  under  one 
prince,  who  resides  near  Methelage,  and  who  is  as  we  have  said  in  the 
lives  of  other  pirates,  a  great  friend  to  white  men  ;  for  his  father,  who 
founded  his  empire  by  the  assistance  of  the  Europeans,  left  it  in 
charge  with  his  son,  to  assist  them  with  what  necessaries  tney  should 
require,  and  do  them  all  friendly  offices  ;  but  if  he  disobeyed  this  com- 
mand, and  should  ever  fall  out  with  the  white  men,  or  spill  any  of 
their  blood,  he  threatened  to  come  again,  turn  him  out  of  hid  king- 
dom, and  give  it  to  his  younger  brother.  These  menaces  had  a  very 
great  effect  upon  him,  for  he  firmly  believed  his  father  would,  on  his 
disobedience,  put  them  in  execution  ;  for  there  is  not  on  earth,  a  race 
of  men  equally  superstitious. 

But  to  return  to  Williams,  he  lived  with  this  Prince  in  great  tratt* 
quility,  and  was  very  much  esteemed  by  him,  (for  necessity  taught 
him  complaisance.)  After  some  time,  his  new  patron  was  informed 
that  his  vanquished  enemy  had  formed  a  ^rand  alliance,  in  order  to 
make  war  upon  him ;  wherefore,  he  resolved  to  begin,  and  march  into 
the  countries  of  the  allies,  and  ravage  the  nearest  before  they  could 
join .  their  forces.  He  raised  an  army,  and  accordingly  marched 
southward.  At  the  news  of  his  approach,  the  inhabitants  abandoned 
all  the  small  towns,  and  sending  messengers  to  their  friends,  raised  a 
considerable  body  to  oppose  him,  suffering  him  to  overrun  a  great 
deal  of  ground  without  "hriolestation.  At  length  being  reinforced,  they 
took  their  opportunity,  and  setting  upon  him  when  his  men  were 
fatigued,  ana  his  army  incumbered  with  booty,  they  gained  a  signal 
victory.  The  king  had  the  good  luck  to  get  off,  but  Williams  was  a 
second  time  taken  prisoner. 
.  He  was  carried  before  the  conqueror,  who,  (having  been  an  eye 
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t^itness  of  his  bravery,  for  Waiiams  killed  a  number  of  his  encmiei 
with  his  shot,  and  behaved  very  well,  defending  himself  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  musket  for  some  time,  when  he  was  surrounded)  reached 
him  his  hand,  and  told  him,  he  made  war  with  his  enemies  only,  that 
be  (lid  not  esteem  the  white  men  such,  but  should  be  glad  of  theifr 
friendship.  Here  Williams  was  used  with  more  respect  than  he  had 
been  even  by  his  last  patron,  and  lived  with  this  prince  some  years ; 
But  a  war  breaking  out,  he  was  routed  in  a  set  battle,  in  which  WU- 
liams  was  Uis  companion.  In  the  ptirsuit,  the  poor  Welchman  finding 
he  could  not  get  off,  clapped  his  musket  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and 
limbing  up,  he  capitulated.  He  was  liow  terribly  afraid  of  being  cut 
to  pieces,  for  he  had  shot  and  wounded  a  gredt  number  of  the  enemy. 
They,  ho\<rever,  promised  him  good  quarter,  and  kept  their  word. 

The  king  of  Maratan,  who  took  him,  used  him  as  well  as  any  bf 
the  former  had  done,  and  carried  him  alwavs  with  him  to  the  wars,  in 
i^hich  fortune  was  more  propitious,  for  the  parties  Williams  com« 
manded  had  constdhtly  the  better  of  their  enemies,  and  never  return- 
ed but  with  great  booties  of  cattle  and  slaves,  for  all  the  prisoners 
they  take  are  so,  until  redeemed ;  though  these  prisoners  are,  for  the 
niost  part,  women  and  children,  they  seldom  giving  quarter  to  any 
Other.  The  fame  of  his  bravery  and  success,  spread  itself  round  the 
country ;  and  his  name  alone  was  so  terrible,  that  the  giving  out  he 
was  at  the  head  of  any  party,  was  giving  the  enemy  an  overthrow 
without  a  battle. 

This  reaching  the  ears  of  Derapaino,  a  mighty  prince  who  lived 
two  hundred  miles  from  him,  and  who  had  severarpetty  princes  tribu- 
taries, he  sent  an  ambassador  to  demand  the  white  man  ;  but  his  pat- 
ron, who  had  no  mind  to  part  with  him,  denied  that  he  had  any  white 
tnan  with  hinri ;  that  he  who  was  called  so  was  a  native  of  the  country. 
For  the  reader's  better  understanding  this  passage,  I  must  inform  him, 
that  there  is  a  race  of  what  they  call  white  men,  who  have  been  set- 
tled on  Madagascar,  time  out  of  mind,  and  are  descended  from  the 
Arabs;  but  mixing  with  the  negroes,  have  propajs^ated  a  race  of  mulat- 
toes,  who  differ  iu  nothing  from  the  manner  of  living  of  the  black  na- 
tives. 

To  proceed,  the  ambassador  desired  to  sec  this  man,  and  Williams 
coming  to  him,  being  extremely  tanned,  he  had  passed  for  what  he 
was  reported,  had  he  been  before  apprised  of  what  had  been  saidj  to 
have  answered  accordingly,  for  he  spoke  the  language  perfectly  ;  or 
had  the  ambassador  not  examined  him  ;  who,  after  he  had  some  time 
viewed  him,  asked  of  what  country  he  was,  and  whether  it  was  true 
that  he  was  one  of  Madagascar?  Williams  answered,  he  was  an 
Englishman,  and  was  left  iu  the  country,  relating  the  particulars,  as  I 
have  already  set  them  down,  adding,  he  had  been  live  years  in  the 
island.  # 

The  ambassador  then  told  the  king,  that  he  must  send  the  white 
inan  with  him,  for  such  were  the  orders  of  his  master,  the  great  Dem- 
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paino,  who  was  lord  over  most  of  the  kings  on  the  $ide  of  Ac  cTouft' 
try  where  he  resided  ;  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  diso- 
bey the  commands  of  so  great  a  monarch. 

Tlie  king  answered,  those  who  were  subject  to  Dempaino  ought  to 
obey  his  commands  ;  but  for  him,  he  knew  no  greater  man  than  him- 
self, therefore  should  receive  laws  from  none  ;  and  with  this  answer 
dismissed  the  ambassador ;  who,  at  his  return,  reported  to  his  master 
the  very  words,  adding,  they  were  delivered  in  a  haughty  strain^ 
Dempaino,  who  was  not  used  to  have  his  commands  disputed,  ordered 
one  of  his  generals  to  march  wilh  six  thousand  men,  and  demand 
the  white  man,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  denounce  war;  that  he 
should  send  him  back  an  express  of  it,  and  he  would  follow  in  person 
with  an  army  to  enforce  a  compliance. 

These  orders  were  put  in  execution  with  the  greatest  despatch  and 
secrecy ;  so  that  the  town  was  invested,  before  any  advice  was  given 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy*  The  general  told  the  king,  it  was  in 
his  choice  to  have  peace  or  war  with  his  master,  since  it  depended  oa 
the  delivery  of  the  white  man.  The  king  thus  surprised,  was  obliged, 
towever  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  to  give  Williams  up  to  the  gen- 
eral, who  returned  with  him  to  Dempaino,  without  committing  an; 
hostilities ;  thoug^h  he  threatened  to  besiege  the  town,  and  put  all  but 
the  women  and  children  to  the  sword,  if  the  king  of  Maratan  did  not 
pay  the  expense  of  his  master's  sending  for  the  white  man,  which  he 
rated  at  one  hundred  slaves,  and  five  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The 
•  king  objected  to  this  as  a  hard  condition  and  an  unjust  imposition,  but 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  rtr 

He  was  received  by  Dempaino  with  a  great  many  caresses,  wa& 
handsomely  clothed  according  to  the  country  manner,  had  slaves  al- 
lotted to  wait  on  him,  and  everything  that  was  necessary  and  conven* 
ient ;  so  that  king  Dempaino  was  at  the  t«-oubIe  of  sending  six  thou- 
sand men,  one  would  think,  for  no  other  end  than  to  shew  the  great 
value  and  esteem  he  had  for  the  Europeans.  Hecontinued  with  this 
prince  till  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  which  was  some  years  after  his  leav- 
ing Maratan  ;  when  the  Bedford  galley,  a  pirate,  commanded  by 
Achen  Jones,  a  Welchman,  came  on  the  coast,  on  board  of  which 
ship  Williams  was  permitted  to  enter.  They  went  to  Augustin, 
where,  laying  the  ship  on  shore,  they  broke  her  back  by  carelessness, 
and  lost  hier.  The  crew  lived  here  till  the  arrival  of  the  Pelican,  an- 
other pirate,  mentioned  in  "North's  life  ;  some  of  them  went  on  board 
this  ship,  and  steered  for  the  East-Indies.  Williams  shifted  out  of  thi§ 
on  board  the  Mocha  frigate,  a  pirate^  commanded  by  Capt.  Culliford, 
and  made  a  voyage ;  then,  returning  to  St.  Mary's,  they  shared  the 
booty  they  had  got  in  the  Red  Seas. 

Some  of  the  crew,  being  West-Indians,  having  an  opportunity,  re- 
turned home ;  but  Williams  remained  here  till  the^rrival  and  taking  of 
Captain  Fourgette,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  ^He  was  ont 
of  thoM  who  took  the  Speaker,  went  a  voyage  in  her,  and  returned 
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to  Maratan.  Here  the  king^  seeing  hini,  asked  wHat  present  he  in- 
tended to  make  him  for  former  kindness  ?  Williams  answered,  h^ 
had  been  overpaid  by  the  prince  whom  he  took  him  from,  and  by  his 
services,  which  answer  so  irritated  his  Maratanian  Majesty,  that  he 
ordered  him  to  quit  his  country  ;  and  lie  could  hardly  after  that  see 
bim  with  patience. 

From  hence  he  went  on  board  the  Prosperous,  Capt.  Howard, 
commauder,  who  went  to  St.  Mary's  and  thence  to  the  main,  as  is 
said  in  that  pirate's  life,  and  was  one  of  (he  men  left  behind  when 
they  had  a  design  to  carry  olF  Ort  Van  Tyle.  This  Dutchman  kept 
him  to  hard  labor,  as  planting  potatoes,  &c.  in  revenge  for  the  des- 
truction and  havoc  made  in  his  plantations  by  the  crew  of  the  Pros- 
perous. He  was  here  in  the  condition  of  a  slave  six  months,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  tin^,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  run  away,  leaving 
his  consort,  Thomas  Collins,  behind  him,  who  had  his  arm  broke  when 
he  was  taken  by  the  Dutchman. 

Having  made  his  escape  from  a  rigid,  revengeful  master,  he  got  to 
a  black  prince,  named  Rebaiharang,  with  whom  he  lived  half  a  year. 
He  from  hence  went  and  kept  company  with  one  John  Pro,  another 
Dutchman,  who  had  a  small  settlement  on  shore,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  mtfn-of-war,  commanded  by  Commodore  Richards,  who  took  both 
Fro  and  his  guest  Williams,  put  them  in  irons  on  board  the  Severn,  till 
they  came  to  Johanna,  where  the  captain  of  the  Setern  undertook 
for  two  thousand  dollars  to  go  against  the  Mohilians,  in  which  expe- 
dition several  of  the  man-of-war's  crew  were  killed,  and  the  two  pi- 
rates made  their  escape  in  a  small  canoe  to  Mohila,  where  they  shel- 
tered themselves  awhile  in  the  woods,  out  of  Jivhich  they  got  provis- 
ions, and  made  over  for  Johanna.  Here  they  recruited  themselves 
and  went  away  for  Mayotta.  The  king  of  this  island  built  them  a 
boat,  and  giving  them  provisions  and  what  necessaries  they  required, 
they  made  for  and  arrived  at  Madagascar,  where,  at  Metheloge,  in  lat. 
16  40  or  thereabouts,  they  joined  Capt.  White. 

Here  they  lay  about  three  months ;  then  setting  fire  to  their  boat, 
they  went  into  White's,  and  rounding  the  north  end,  came  to  Am- 
bonavoula.  Here  Williams  remained  till  Capt.  White  bought  the  ship 
Hopewell,  on  board  of  which  he  entered  before  the  mast  and  made 
a  voyage  to  the  Red  Seas,  towards  the  end  of  which  he  was  chosen 
quarter-master.  At  their  return  they  touched  at  Mascarenhas  for 
provisions,  where  almost  half  the  company  went  ashore  and  took  up 
their  habitations. 

From  Mascarenhas  they  steered  for  Hopewell  (by  some  called 
Hopeful)  Point,  on  Madagascar,  where  dividing  their  plunder,  they 
settled  themselves. 

Twelve  months  after,  the  Charles  brigantine,  Capt.  Ilalsey,  came 
in,  as  is  mentioned  in  his  life.  Williams  went  on  board  him  and  made 
a  voyage.  At  their  return  they  came  to  Maratan,  lived  ashore,  and 
agsisted  the  king  in  his  war  against  his  brother,  which  being  ended  in 
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the  destruction  of  the  latter,  and  a  pirate  lying  i^t  AmbonftToulai 
sending  hb  long-boat  to  Manangaro,  within  ten  leagues  of  Marataii, 
Williams  and  the  rest  went  on  board,  and  in  three  months  after  he 
had  been  at  Ambonavoula,  he  was  chosen  captain  of  the  Scotc^i  ship, 
mentioned  in  Halsey's  life^  This  ship  he  worked  upon  with  ^reat 
earnestness,  and  made  the  Scotch  prisoners  labor  hard  at  the  fitting 
her  up  for  a  voyage ;  and  she  was  near  ready  for  sea,  when  a  hunir 
cane  torced  her  ashore,  and  she  was  wrecked. 

Borne  time  after  this  he  set  up  and  finished  a  sloop,  in  which  he  and 
ten  of  his  men  designed  for  Mascarenhas ;  but  missmg  the  island,  they 
went  round  Madagascar,  to  Methelage,  where  he  laid  his  vessel  ashore 
and  tarried  a  year ;  but  the  king  being  tired  with  his  morose  temper, 
find  be  disagreeing  with  every  body,  he  was  ordered  to  be  gone,  ana 
accordingly  titling  up  hjs  vessel,  he  put  to  sea,  intending  to  go  round 
the  north  end  of  the  island  ;  but  the  wind  being  at  E.  S.  E.  and  the 
current  setting  to  N.  W.  he  put  back  to  a  port  called  the  Boyn,  with- 
in ten  leagues  of  Methelage,  in  the  same  king's  dominions  whom  he 
had  left.  The  governor  of  this  place  was  descended  from  the  Arabs, 
find  it  was  here  that  the  Arabians  traded. 

When  he  carae'to  an  anchor,  he  and  three  of  his  men  (he  had  but 
five  with  him)  went  on  shore,  paddled  by  two  negroes.  David  Eaton 
and  William  Dawson,  two  of  the  men,  required  a  guide,  to  show 
them  the  way  to  the  king's  town  ;  the  governor  ordered  them  one, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  laid  an  ambush  for  them  in  the  road,  and  caus- 
ed them  to  be  murdered.  When  they  had  left  the  Boyn,  Williams 
and  Meyeurs,  a  Frenchman,  who  also  came  ashore  in  the  canoe,  went 
to  buy  some  samsams,  which  are  agate  beads.  As  they  were  looking 
over  these  goods,  a  number  of  the  governor's  men  came  about  them, 
seized  them  both,  and  immediately  despatched  Meyeurs.  Williams 
they  bound,  and  tortured  almost  a  whole  day,  by  throwing  hot  ashes 
on  his  head  and  in  his  face,  and  putting  little  boys  to  beat  him  with 
sticks.  He  offered  the  governor  two  thousand  dollars  for  his  life,  but 
he  answered,  he  would  have  both  that  and  the  money  too ;  and  ac- 
cordingly whea  he  was  near  expiring,  they  made  an  end  of  him  with 
their  lances. 

After  this  barbarous  murder,  tiie  governor  thought  of  seizing  the 
sloop,  on  board  of  which  were  no  more  than  two  white  men,  six  ne- 
gro boys,  and  some  women  slaves  of  the  same  color.  However,  he 
thought  it  best  to  proceed  by  stratagem,  and  therefore  putting  a  goat 
and  some  calabashes  of  toke  on  board  Williams*  canoe,  with  twelve 
negroes  armed,  and  the  sloop  negroes  to  paddle,  he  sent  to  surprise 
her.  When  the  canoe  came  pretty  near  the  vessel,  they  hailed,  and 
asked  if  they  would  let  them  come  on  board  ?  One  of  the  men  ask- 
ed Williams'  negroes  where  the  captain  was  ?  He  answered,  drink- 
ing toke  with  the  governor,  and  sent  them  provisions  and  toke.  A 
Mgro  wench  advised  the  white  man,  whose  name  was  William 
Noakes,  not  to  let  them  come  on  board,  for  as  four  whit^  men  went 
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a^lfCTe,  find  none  of  them  appeared,  she  suspected  some  treachery. 
However,  on  the  answer  made  him  from  the  canoe,  he  resolved  to 
pdmit  theip,  and  called  them  on  board.  No  sooner  were  they  on 
deck,  than  one  of  them,  snatching  Noakes'  pistol,  shot  him  through 
the  head,  and  seizing  the  other  white  man,  threw  Um  overboard  and 
frowned  him ;  after  which,  being  masters  of  the  vessel,  they  carried 
her  in  and  rifled  her. 

The  king  was  at  this  time  hunting,  as  is  h;s  pustom  to  hunt  boars 
three  moitths  in  the  year ;  but  an  account  of  these  murders  soon 
reached  him.  However,  he  continued  the  accustomed  time  of  hi^ 
diversion ;  but  when  he  returned  home,  and  the  whites,  who  were  , 
about  him,  demaned  justice,  he  bade  them  be  quiet,  they  might  depend 
upon  his  doing  it.  He  sent  to  the  governpr  of  Boyn,  and  told  him, 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  cut  off  Williams  and  his  crew,  an  example 
be  was  resolved  to  follow,  and  clear  the  country  of  them  all ;  that  hp 
had  some  affairs  to  communicate  to  him,  and  desired  he  would  come 
to  court  as  soon  as  possible,  but  take  care  he  was  not  seen  by  any  of 
the  whites,  for  fear  they  should  revenge  the  death  of  their  compan-? 
ions. 

The  governor,  on  these  orders,  came  away  immediately,  and  stop- 
ped at  a  little  town  two  miles  distant  from  the  king's  and  sent  word  ne 
there  waited  his  commands. 

The  king  ordered  him  to  be  with  him  early  next  morning,  before 
the  white  men  were  out  of  their  beds.  He  set  forward  accordingly 
the  next  day  betimes,  but  was  seized  on  the  road  by  negroes  pladeq 
for  .that  purpose,  and  brought  bound  to  the  king,  who,  after  naving 
reproached  hiin  with  the  baibarity  of  the  action  he  had  been  guilty  ol, 
sent  him  to  the  white  men,  bidding  them  put  him  to  wjiat  death  they 
pleased ;  but  they  sent  word  back,  he  might  dispose  of  the  lives  of  hia 
subjects  as  he  thought  fit,  but  for  their  part  they  would  never  draw  a 
drop  of  blood  of  any  who  belonged  to  him.  Upon  which  answer  the 
king's  uncle  prdered  him  to  be  speared,  and  he  was  accordingly  thrust 
through  the  body  with  lances.  The  king,  after  this  execution,  sent  to 
Boyn,  and  had  every  thing  brought  which  had  belonged  to  Williams 
and  his  men,  and  divided  it  among  the  whites,  saving,  he  was  sorry  tht 
tnUain  had  but  one  life  to  make  atonement  for  the  barbarity  he  had  been 
guUtyof 
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Captain  Samuel  Burgess  was  born  in  New-York,  an^  had  a 
good  education.  He  sailed  some  time  in  a  privateer  in  the  West-In- 
dies, and  very  often,  the  gang  he  was  with,  when  the  time  of  their 
cruising  was  expired,  would  make  no  cererabny  of  prolonging  the 
commission  by  their  own  authority. 

By  his  privateering  he  got  together  some  little  money,  and  returned 
home,  where  the  government  having  no  notice  or  at  least  taking  none 
of  his  piratical  practice,  in  staying  beyond  the  date  of  his  commission, 
be  went  out  mate  of  a  ship,  in  the  service  of  Frederick  Phillips,  bound 
to  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  to  trade  with  the  pirates,  where  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  their  ship,  and  lived  eighteen  months  at  Augus- 
tine, when  an  English  pirate  coming  in,  the  king  of  the  country 
obliged  him  to  go  on  board  her,  though  much  against  his  inclination, 
for  he  was  tired  of  a  roving  life  ;  but  their  choice  was  to  go  or  starve 
for  the  king  would  keep  them  no  longer. 

He  went  with  this  free-booter  to  the  East-Indies,  where  they  made 
several  rich  prizes,  and   returned  to  St,  Mary's,  where  they  took  in 

Erovisions,  wood  and  water.  Several  of  their  gang  knocked  oflF  here  ; 
ut  the  captain.  Burgess,  and  the  remainder,  went  away  for  the  West 
Indies,  disposed  of  their  plunder  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  then  re- 
turning to  New-York,  purposely  knocked  the  ship  on  the  head  at  San* 
dy  Hook,  after  they  had  secured  their  money  ashore. 

The  government  not  being  informed  of  their  piracy,  they  lived  here 
without  molestation,  and,  in  a  short  time.  Burgess  married  a  relation 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  who  built  a  ship,,  called  the  Pembroke,  and  sent  him 
a  second  time  to  Madagascar.  In  his  way  to  this  island,  he  went  into 
the  river  of  Dilagou,  on  the  African  coast,  where  he  took  in  a  quantity 
of  elephants'  teeth,  and  thence  to  Augustine,  where  he  met  with  sev- 
eral of  his  old  ship-mates,  with  whom  he  traded  for  money  and  slaves. 
Leaving  this  place  he  went  to  Methelage,  where  he  also  took  some 
money  and  negroes ;  and  from  thence  he  shaped  his  course  for  St. 
Mary's  on  the  east  side,  where  he  'also  drove  a  considerable  trade 
with  his  old  comrades,  took  several  of  them  passengers,  who  paid  very 
generously  for  their  passage,  and  taking  with  him  an  account  of  what 
was  proper  to  bring  in  another  trip,  he  returned  to  New-York  without 
any  sinister  accident.  This  voyage  cleared  five  thousand  pounds,  ship 
and  chaises  paid. 

His  owner,  encouraged  by  this  success,  bade  him  choose  what  car- 
go he  pleased,  and  set  out  again.      Accordingly,  he  laded  with  wine, 
beer,  etc.,  and  returning  to  Madagascar,  arrived  at  Maratan  on  the  ^ 
east  side,  where  he  disposed  of  a  great  part  of  his  cargo  at  his  own  * 
rates.      At  Methelage  he  disposed  of  the  rest,  and  returned,  cleariuf 
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for  himself  and  owner,  ten  thousand  pounds,  besides  three  hundred 
slaves  he  brought  to  New- York. 

After  a  short  stay  at  home,  he  set  out  again  on  the  old  voyage,  fell 
in  first  with  Methelage,  where  he  victualled  and  traded,  and  from  thence 
went  round  the  south  end,  and  sold  part  of  his  cargo  at  a  large  profit,, 
to  his  old  acquaintance.  He  made  a  trading  voyage  round  the  island, 
and  at  St.  Mary's  met  another  ship  belonging  to  his  owner,  which  had 
orders  to  follow  his  directions.  He  remained  at  this  port  till  he  had 
disposed  of  the  cargoes  of  both  ships.  He  then  shaped  his  course 
homewards,  with  about  twenty  piiates  passengers,  who  bad  accepted 
the  pardon  brought  by  Commodore  Littleton. 

In  his  way  he  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  wood,  water 
and  fresh  provision.  While  he  was  here,  the  Loyal  Cook,  an  East- 
Indiaman,  came  in,  who  made  prize  of  Burgess,  and  carried  him  to 
the  East-Indies.  He  there  would  have  delivered  Burgess'  shiJD  to  the 
governor  of  Madras,  but  the  governor  would  have  no  hand  in  the  af- 
fair, and  told  the  captain  he  must  answer  to  th(5  East-India  company 
and  Burgess'  owner  for  what  he  had  done. 

Most  of  the  pirate's  passengers  thought  themselves  cleared  by  the 
act  of  grace  ;  but  some  of  them,  not  willing  to  trust  to  it,  got  off*  with 
what  gold  they  cobld,  in  a  Dutch  boat.  They  who  trusted  to  the  par- 
don were  clapped  in  jail,  and  died  in  their  irons.  I  cannot  omit  the 
simplicity  of  one  of  them,  who  had,  however,  the  wit  to  get  ofl^. 
When  he  designed  to  go  away,  he  looked  for  his  comrade  for  the  tey 
of  his  chest,  to  take  his  gold  with  him,  which  amounted  to  seventeen 
hundred  pounds  ;  but  this  comrade  being  ashore,  he  would  not  break 
open  the  chest,  for  it  was  a  pity  he  said,  to  spoil  a  good  new  lock  ;  so 
left  his  money  for  the  captain  of  the  East-Indiaman. 

The  news  of  this  capture  came  to  the  owner  before  the  ship  re- 
turned, and  he  sued  the  company  ;  but,  at  their  request,  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Loyal  Cook,  which  brought  Burgess  prisoner  to  En- 
gland soon  after.  The  captain  finding  himself  in  an  error,  and  that 
what  he  had  done  could  not  be  justified,  absconded  ;  and  the  compa- 
ny made  goo<}  the  ship  and  cargo  to  the  owner.  Burgess  was  set  at 
liberty,  continued  some  time  in  London,  was  impeached,  and  piracy 
sworn  against  him  by  Culliford,  who,  notwithstanding  he  came  home 
on  the  act  of  grace,  was  committed  to  Newgate,  tried  and  acquitted, 
though  he  was  beggared. 

Burgess'  owner  labored  very  hard,  and  expended  great  sums  of 
money  to  save  him.  However,  though  he  pleaded  the  necessity  of 
his  going  on  board  the  pirate,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  ;  but  by 
the  intercession  of  the  bishops  of  London  and  Canterbury,  was  par- 
doned by  the  queen. 

Afler  this  he  made  a  broken  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  lieutenant  of 
a  privateer,  and  returning  to  London  was  out  of  business  a  whole  year, 
lie  then  shipped  himself  as  mate  on  board  the  Hannah^  afterward» 
called  the  Neptune,  and  went  to  Scotland  to  take  iu  her  cargo^  tb» 
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owner  being  of  that  country  ;    but  before  she  got  thither,  he  broken 
the  shipped  was  stopped,  and  lay  eighteen  months  before  she  was  dis- 

Eosed  of.  At  length,  being  set  to  sale,  six  Scotch  gentlemen  bought 
er,  the  old  officers  were  continued,  and  she  proceeded  on  her  first 
designed  voyage  to  Madagascar,  in  which,  the  captaih  and  Burgess 
quarrelling,  caused  the  loss  of  the  ship ;  for  the  latter,  who  was  ac* 
Quainted  with  the  pirates,  when  they  arrived  at  Madagascar,  instigated 
tnem  to  surprize  her.  The  manher  hdw,  being  already  set  down  in 
Halsey's  life,  1  need  not  repeat. 

I  shall  only  take  notice,  that  Captain  Millef  being  decoyed  ashore; 
tinder  pretence  oi  being  shown  some  trees,  fit  for  masting,  Halsey  iii* 
vited  him  to  a  surloin  of  beef,  and  a  bowl  of  arrack  punch ;  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  with  about  twenty  of  the  pirates.  One  Eromy^ 
"Who  had  been  a  Waterman  on  the  Thatnes^  did  not  come  to  table,  but 
sat  by,  muffled  up  in  a  great  boatj  pretending  he  was  attacked  by  the 
ague,  though  he  nad  put  it  on  to  conceal  his  pistols  only.  After  din- 
ner, when  Halsey  >^edt  out,  as  for  something  to  entertain  his  guests, 
(Miller  and  his  supercargo,)  Emmy  clapped  a  pistol  to  the  captain's 
breast,  and  told  him  he  was  a  prisoner.  At  the  same  instant,  two 
other  pirates,  entered  the  room,  with  each  a  blunderbuss  in  his  hand, 
and  told  the  captain  and  his  supercargo  that  no  harm  should  come  to 
either,  if  they  did  not  bring  it  upon  themselves  by  an  useless  resist- 
ance. While  this  passed  within  doors,  the  wood  being  lined  willi  pi- 
lates,  all  Miller's  men,  whom  he  had  brought  ashore  to  fall  timber, 
were  secured,  but  none  hurt,  and  all  civilly  treated;  When  they  had 
afterwards  got  posses&ion  of  the  ship,  in  the  manner  mentioned  before, 
they  set  all  their  prisoners  at  liberty. 

Miller,  with  eleven  of  his  men,  was  sent  off,  as  is  said  in  Halsey'^ 
life;  The  company  chose  Bura^ess  quarter-master,  and  shared  the 
fcooty  they  had  made  out  of  the  Scotch  ship,  and  the  Greyhound. 

Soon  after  happened  Halsey's  death,  who  left  Burgess  executor  i!i 
trust  for  his  widow  and  children,  with  a  considerable  legacy  for  him- 
self; and  the  other  pirates  grumbling  at  a  new  comer's  being  preferred 
to  all  of  them,  took  from  Burgess  three  thousand  pounds  of  Halsey's 
money,  and  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  his  own,  whicli  was  his  share 
of  the  two  prizes.  Though  he  had  been  treated  in  this  manner,  they 
Were  idle  enough  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  Scotch  ship,  and 
ordered  him  to  fit  her  out  with  all  expedition,  and  to  take  on  board 
6ome  men  and  goods  left  in  the  brigantine.  Fie  set  to  work  on  the 
ship,  with  full  design  to  run  away  with  her ;  but  some  pirates,  who 
were  in  another  part  of  the  island,  being  informed  of  these  proceed- 
ings, thought  it  not  prudent  to  trust  him,  so  he  left  the  ship,  and  get- 
ting among  his  old  comrades,  by  their  interposition,  had  all  his  money 
returned. 

After  this  he  lived  five  months  on  the  Island  of  St.  Mary's,  where 
his  house  was,  by  accident,  burned  down,  out  of  which  he  saved  no- 
thing but  his  money.     He  then  went  on  board  David  Williams,  when 
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he  missed  the  island  of  Mascarenhas,  and  returned  to  Methelage, 
where  he  tarried  with  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the  men  among  whom 
he  divided  Williams'  effects. 

From  Methela^^e  he  went  witli  a  parcel  of  samsnms  to  Augustine^ 
with  which  he  bought  fiftj-  slaves,  wliom  he  sold  to  the  Arabians.  In 
his  return  to  Methelage,  he  met  Captain  North,  in  a  sloop,  with  thirty 
of  Miller's  men  on  board.  These  men  proposed  taking  Burgess,  who 
had,  they  said,  betrayed,  ruined,  and  banished  them  their  countiy,  by 
forcing  them  to  turn  pii-ates  ;  but  North  would  not  consent ;  upon 
which  they  confined  him,  took  Burgess  and  stripped  him  of  all  the 
money,  and  then  releasing  their  captain,  gave  him  three  hundred 
pounds  as  his  share,  which  he  returned  to  Burgess  on  his  arrival  at 
Methelage. 

Burgess  lived  here  two  or  three  years;  till  he  was  carried  oflf  by  some 
Dutchmen.  They  belonged  to  an  East-Indiaman,  and  were  taken  by 
two  French  ships,  which  being  bound  for  Mocha,  and  short  of  pro- 
visions, came  into  Methelage  to  victual,  where  they  set  eighty  of  their 
prisoners  ashore.  When  they  parted  from  this  port  they  sailed  for  Jo- 
hanna, where  they  left  the  Dutch  officers,  who  built  a  ship,  and  came 
back  for  their  men.  Burgess  being  of  great  use  to  them,  they  took 
him  on  board,  and  steered  for  a  port,  where  some  Dutch,  taken  in  an- 
other ship,  were  marooned  ;  but  they  were  wrecked"  at  Youngoul, 
where  Burgess  continued  eighteen  months.  After  this  time  was  ex- 
pired he  was  desirous  of  leaving  the  place,  and  addressing  himself  to 
the  king,  who  was  uncle  to  the  king  of  Methelage,  he  requested  his 
black  majesty  to  send  him  back  to  that  port,  which  he  readily  complied 
with,  where  Burgess  continued  almost  five  years,  afflicted  with  sick- 
ness, in  which  he  lost  one  eye.  While  he  was  here,  the  Drake  pink, 
of  London,  came  in  for  slaves.  He  took  Burgess,  with  design  to  car- 
ry him  home ;  but  Captain  Harvey,  in  the  Henry,  which  belonged  to 
the  same  owners,  arriving,  and  being  a  stranger  to  the  trade,  at  the 
request  of  Captain  Maggot,  commander  of  the  Drake,  and  on  prom- 
ise of  a  ship  when  in  the  West-Indies,  he  entered  as  third  mate,  and 
<iontinued  with  him.  Captain  Harvey  carrying  it  pretty  high,  and  dis- 
agreeing with  the  king,  lay  here  nine  months  betofe  he  could  slave. 
Burgess  was  sent  up  to  tell  the  king  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  agreement 
with  Capt.  Harvey.  The  king  resented  being  reproached  by  a  man 
whom  he  had  entertained  so  many  years,  and  reviled  him.  He  was, 
however,  carried  to  dinner  with  some  of  the  principal  blacks,  add 
drank  very  plentifully  of  tokc,  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  was  poisoned, 
for  he  fell  ill  and  died  soon  after,  leaving  what  he  had  Jo  the  care  of 
the  chief  mate,  for  the  use  of  his  wife  and  children. 
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PIRATE. 

This  man  was  not  a  native  of  this  country,  nor  was  he  tried  or  exe- 
cuted in  it ;  yet,  as  our  coast  was  the  place  from  whence  he  started 
on  his  career  of  crime,  and  as  his  name  is  familiar  to  every  American, 
we  have  judged  it  not  improper  to  give  some  account  of  his  adventures. 
His  crimes  have  been  the  groundwork  of  many  a  legend,  and  his  sup^ 
posed  "  last  words  and  dying  speech"  beginning  thus, 

^My  name  was  Captaio  Kidd« 
As  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed. 
My  name  was  Captain  Kidd; 
And  most  wickedly  I  did 
As  I  sailed," 

has  been  hawked  about  the  streets  of  Boston  in  a  ballad.  Yet,  though 
all  know  that  he  was  tried,  convicted  and  executed  as  a  pirate,  few 
are  acquainted  with  the  nature  or  extent  of  his  misdoings. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  him,  state  that  he  was  a  mariner  of  good 
credit  and  fair  reputation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third,  he  commanded  a  privateer  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  by  his 
bravery  and  good  conduct  earned  the  character  of  a  gallant  officer, 
and  skilful  seaman.  In  such  esteem  was  he,  that  the  Lord  Bellamont, 
then  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  recommended  him  to  the  crown  as  a 
person  fitted  to  suppress  piracy,  then  very  prevalent  in  those  parts,  by 
nis  knowledge  of  the  West  Indian  seas,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
haunts  of  these  depredators.  Lord  Bellamont,  therefore,  advised  that 
the  command  of  a  government  ship  should  be  entrusted  to  hira  for  this 
purpose.  This  suggestion  met  with  no  attention,  which  was  the  more 
pity,  as  great  injury  to  British  commerce  was  the  consequence  of  the 
neglect. 

About  this  time  the  pirates  had  made  several  very  important  cap- 
tures, and  it  was  supposed  that  immense  wealth  was  accumulated  at 
theii^places  of  rendezvous,  in  the  smaller  West  India  Islands.  Under 
this  impression,  Lord  Bellamont  and  others,  fitted  out  an  armed  ves- 
sel, the  command  of  which  they  gave  to  Captain  Kidd,  hoping  to  find 
their  account  therein.  To  give  their  undertaking  the  support  of  law, 
as  well  as  to  insure  subordination  among  the  crew,  they  procured  the 
King's  commission  tor  Kidd,  of  which  the  following  is  an  authentic 
•opy : 
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^WUliam  Rex, 

William  the  THiRD,TbyJthe  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  To  our 
trusty  and  well  beloved  Captain  Robert  Kidd,  commander  of  the  ship 
the  Adventure  Galley,  or  to  any  other,  the  commander  of  the  same 
for  the  time  being.  Greeting  :     . 

Whereas,  we  are  informed  tliat  Captain  Thomas  Too,  John  Ireland, 
Captain  Thomas  Wake,  and  Captain  William  Maze,  or  Mace,  and 
other  subjects,  natives  or  inhabitants  of  New-York,  and  elsewhere,  in 
our  plantations  in  America,  have  associated  themselves  with  divers 
others,  wicked  and  ill  disposed  persons,  and  do,  against  the  laws  of 
nations,  commit  many  and  great  piracies,  robberies,  and  depradations 
on  the  seas  upon  the  parts  of  America,  and  in  other  parts,  to  the  great 
hinderance  and  discouragement  of  trade  and  navigation,  and  to  the 
great  danger  and  hurt  of  our  loving  subjects,  our  allies  and  all  others, 
navigating  their  seas  upon  the  lawful  occasions.  Now  Know  Ye,  that 
we  being  desirous  to  prevent  the  aforesaid  mischiefs,  and  as  much  as 
in  us  lies  to  bring  the  said  pirates,  freebooters,  and^sea  rovers  to  jus- 
tice, have  thought  fit,  and  do  hereby  give  jind  grant  "to  the  said  Robert 
Kidd  (to  whom  our  commissioners  for  exercising  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  have  granted  a  commission  as  a  private 
man  of  war,  bearing  date  the  eleventh  day  of  December,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five,)  and  unto  the  commander  of  the  said  ship  for  the 
time  being,  and  unto  the  officers,  mariners,  and  others,  which  shall  be 
under  your  command,  full  power  and  authority  to  apprehend,  seize, 
and  take  into  your  custody,  as  well  the  said  Captain  Thomas  Too, 
John  Ireland,  Captain  Thomas  Wake,  and  Captain  William  Maze  or 
Mace,  as  all  other  such  pirates,  freebooters,  and  sea  rovers,  being 
either  our  subjects,  or  of  other  nations  associated  with  them,  which 
you  shall  meet  with  upon  the  seas  or  coasts  of  America,  or  upon  any 
other  seas  or  coasts,  with  all  their  ships  and  vessels,  and  all  such  mer- 
chandises, money,  goods,  and  wares  as  shall  be  found  on  board  or  with 
them,  in  case  they  shall  willingly  yield  themselves ;  but  if  they  will 
not  yield  without  fighting,  then  you  are  by  force  to  compel  them  to 
yield.  And  we  also  require  you  to  bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought,  such 
pirates,  freebooters  or  sea  rovers,  as  you  shall  ^eize,  to  a  legal  trial,  to 
the  end  they  may  be  proceeded  against,  according  to  the  law  in  such 
cases.  And  we  do  hereby  command  all  our  officers,  ministers,  and 
others  our  loving  subjects  whomsoever,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to 
you  in  the  piemises.  And  we  do  hereby  enjoin  you  to  keep  an  exact 
journal  of  your  proceedings  in  the  execution  of  the'premises,  and  to 
set  down  the  names  of  such  pirates,  and  of  their  officers  and  company, 
and  the  names  of  such  ships  and  vessels  as  you  shall  by  virtue  of  these 
presents  take  and  seize,  and  the  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition,  pro- 
vision, and  lading  of  such  ships,  and  the  true  value  of  the  same,  as 
near  as  you  can  judge.  And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  com-* 
mand  you,  as  you  will  answer  the  contrary  at  your  peril,  that  you  do 
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not,  m  any  manner,  offend  or  molest  our  friends  or  allies,  their  ships, 
or  sujects,  by  color  or  pretence  of  these  presents,  or  the  authority 
thereby  granted.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  our  great  seal 
of  England  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents.  Given  at  our  court  of  Ken- 
sington, the  twenty-sixth  day  of  January,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  in  the  seventh  year  of  our  reign.  William  Rex." 

Kidd  bad  also  another  commission,  called  a  Commission  of  Repri- 
sals, to  justify  him  in  taking  French  merchant  ships,  in  case  he  should 
meet  with  any,  England  being  then  at  war  with  France. 

With  these  commissions  he  sailed  for  the  city  of  New  York,  from 
Plymouth,  in  May,  1696,  in  the  Adventure,  of  thirty  guns,  and  eighty 
men.  On  his  passage  he  took  a  French  merchant  vessel,  according 
to  the  authority  in  his  commission  of  Reprisals. 

As  he  proposed  to  deal  with  desperate  enemies ;  when  he  arrived  at 
New-York  he  set  up  a  rendezvous,  and  issued  a  handbill,  in  order  to 
enlist  more  men.  The  terms  he  offered  were  sulBciently  liberal : 
every  seamen  was  to  have  a  share  in  what  should  be  taken,  after  a  re-r 
duction  of  forty  shares  for  himself  and  his  owners.  This  encourage- 
ment increased  his  company  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  men,  very 
shortly. 

This  done,  he  sailed  to  Madeira,  where  he  took  in  wine  and  neces? 
saiies,  and  thence  to  Bonavista,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  to 
furnish  the  ship  with  salt.  At  another  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  group  he 
obtained  provisions.  After  this  he  steered  for  Madagascar,  where  a 
formidable  crew  of  pirates  was  then  established,  and  made  the  coast 
in  February,  1696,  just  nine  months  subsequent  to  his  departure  from 
Plymouth.  It  so  happened  that,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  all  the 
pirate  ship^  were  absent ;  and  getting  no  satisfactory  intelligence  res- 
pecting them.  Captain  Kidd,  after  watering  his  ship,  and  procuring  a 
fresh  supply  of  provisions,  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Malabar,  which  he 
reached  in  the  following  June.  Hereabouts  he  cruised  for  awhile, 
without  the  smallest  success,  till  his  provisions  failed  and  his  ship  need- 
ed repair.  At  Johanna  he  borrowed  money  from  some  Frenchmen, 
who  had  been  cast  away,  but  had  saved  their  effects,  and  with  it  he 
managed  to  refit  the  Adventure. 

It  does  not  appear  that  during  all  this  time  he  had  any  intention  to 
commit  piracy,  for  it  is  known  that  he  met  several  richly  laden  India 
ships,  to  which  he  did  not  the  smallest  injury,  though  he  was  amply 
provided  with  the  means.  The  first  of  his  delicts  on  record,  was  a 
robbery  he  <;ommitted  on  the  natives  of  a  place  called  Mabbee,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  from  whom  he  took  a  quantity  of  corn  by  force.  After 
this  depredation,  he  sailed  to  Bale's  Key,  a  little  island  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Here  he  first  advised  his  crew  of  his  intentions. 
He  informed  them  that  he  meant  to  change  his  measures ;  and  speak- 
ing of  the  expected  Mocha  fleet,  he  said,  "  We  have  hitherto  been 
unsuccessful;  but  courage,  my  boys  !  we  shall  make  our  fortunes  out 
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of  this  fleet."  Finding  Lis  men  very  willing  to  embrace  piracy  as  a 
business,  he  sent  a  boat  to  explore  the  coast  and  make  discoveries. 
It  returned  in  a  few  days  with  the  tidings  that  fourteen  or  fifteeQ 
ships  were  coming,  some  English,  some  Dutch,  and  some  Moorish. 

At  first  Kidd  had  meant  well,  while  his  hopes  of  making  a  fortune 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  pirates  lasted  ;  but  now,  discontented  at  his 
want  of  success;  and  fearing  lest  his  owners  in  their  disappointment, 
should  dismiss  him,  and  that  so  he  should  be  brought  to  want,  he  re- 
solved, since  he  could  not  succeed  in  one  business,  to  try  another. 

He  ordered  a  constant  watch  to  be  kept  from  the  mast  head,  lest 
the  fleet  before  mentioned  should  pass  unobserved.  In  a  few  days, 
and  toward  evening,  the  fleet  hove  m  sight,  conveyed  by  two  men-of- 
war,  one  under  Dutch,  and  the  other  under  English  colors.  Kidd 
steered  into  the  midst  of  the  fleet,  and  fired  into  a  Moorish  ship,  when 
the  armed  vessel  bearing  down  upon  him,  he  was  forced  to  sheer  ofi", 
as  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  them.  But  in  piracy  as  in 
many  other  things,  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coutCy  and  as  be  had 
now  begun  hostilities  with  mankind,  he  determined  to  persevere,  and 
so  continued  his  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  His  first  prize  was 
a  small  Moorish  vessel  belonging  to  Aden,  the  owners  of  which  were 
native  merchants.  The  master  was  an  Englishman  named  Parkei^ 
and  there  was  also  a  Portuguese,  by  the  name  of  Antonio,  on  board. 
These  men  Kidd  impressed,  intending  to  use  the  former  as  a  pilot  and 
the  latter  as  an  interpreter.  He  used  the  Mahometan  crew  with 
great  barbarity,  tying  them  up  and  scourging  them,  to  make  them 
discover  whether  they  had  money.  As  they  had  neither  gold  nor  sil- 
ver, he  gained  nothing  by  his  cruelty  but  one  bale  of  pepper  and  another 
of  coffee,  which  be  took  from  them  before  he  let  them  go.  It  would 
seem  that  one  act  of  piracy  is  enough  to  render  men  bloody  and  bar- 
barous ;  for  there  are  few  cases  within  our  knowledge,  where  the  sufc 
ferers  have  not  been  personally  maltreated  as  well  as  robbed.  High- 
way robbers  are  not  unfrequently  known  to  carry  on  their  trade  with 
some  degree  of  generosity  and  humanity,  whereas  the  very  reverse  is 
the  case  with  pirates. 

Kidd  then  touched  at  Carawar,  a  place  on  the  same  coast,  where 
the  report  of  the  offence  he  had  committed  had  arrived  before  him. 
Some  English  merchants  in  the  place  had  been  adv]3ed  of  it  by  the 
owners  of  the  plundered  vessel,  and  two  of  them  came  on  board  and 
inquired  for  Parker  and  Antonio.  Kidd  denied  that  he  knew  any  such 
persons  ;  he  had,  indeed,  confined  them  in  the  hold,  where  he  kept 
them  out  of  sight  till  he  weighed  anchor. 

However,  the  whole  coast  was  alarme«1,  and  a  Portuguese  man-of- 
war  went  in  search  of  Kidd,  and  overtook  him.  Kidd  attacked  her, 
and  the  engagement  lasted  six  hours,  but  findmg  her  too  strong  for 
him,  he  set  sail  and  escaped,  for  the  Adventure  was  much  the  best 
sailer. 

Soon  after,  he  gave  chase  to  a  ship  with  French  colors  flying, 
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whoreupon  the  chase  hoisted  the  French  flag  also.  Coming  up  with 
her  he  hailed  her  in  French,  and  was  answered  by  a  Frenchman,  in 
the  same  language.  Our  pirate  ordered  them  to  send  their  boat  on 
board,  which  they  were  obliged  to  do.  The  Frenchman  came  in  her, 
and  the  prize  proved  to  belong  to  Mahometan  merchants,  though  the 
master  was  a  Dutchman.  The  Frenchman  was  a  passenger.  Kidd 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  French  papers,  and  was  answered  in  the  aflSr- 
mative ;  whereupon  the  pirate  told  him  that  he  must  pass  for  captain, 
"  for  by  g— d,"  said  he,  "  you  are  the  captain."  He  meant  by  this, 
that  he  would  hold  the  ship  as  a  lawful  prize,  as  though  she  belonged 
to  French  subjects,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  commission.  The 
Frenchman  did  not  dare  to  dissent.  After  what  Kidd  had  done,  how- 
ever, it  might  be  supposed  that  a  quibble  to  shield  him  from  th^  law 
would  have  been  of  little  use. 

In  short,  he  took  the  cargo,  and  sold  it  sometime  after ;  but  it  seems 
he  was  not  altogether  without  misgivings  of  what  the  end  of  his  pro- 
ceedings would  be,  for  on  coming  up  with  another  Dutch  ship,  while 
all  his  crew  were  eager  to  attack  her,  Kidd  alone  opposed  it.  A  mu- 
tiny took  place,  and  a  part  of  the  crew  armed  themselves,  and  manned 
a  boat  in  order  to  board  the  Dutch  vessel,  but  Kidd  told  them  that  if 
they  left  the  Adventure  they  should  never  come  on  board  again,  upon 
which  they  desisted.  He  then  kept  company  with  the  Dutchman 
some  hours,  without  offering  any  violence.  Man  seldom  stops  in  the 
road  of  guilt,  and  so  was  seen  of  Kidd. 

This  very  adventure  caused  him  to  add  murder  to  the  dark  catalogue 
of  his  sins.  One  Moor,  the  gunner  of  the  Adventure,  was  talkmg 
with  him  some  days  after  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  ship,  and  hard 
words  passed  between  them.  Moor  told  our  pirate  that  he  had  ruined 
the  whole  ship's  company,  whereat  Kidd  called  him  a  dog,  and  seizing 
a  bucket,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  it.  The  blow  fractured  his 
skull,  and  he  died  the  next  day.  • 

At  first  the  freebooter  was  somewhat  aflFected  at  the  death  of  his 
follower  in  iniquity,  and  resolved  to  reform.  He  also  read  the  scrip- 
tures diligently,  but,  unhappily,  his  penitence  was  of  short  duration, 
vanishing  at  the  sight  of  the  first  vessel  he  saw.  Following  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  he  plundered  a  great  many  boats  and  small  vessels,  as  well 
as  a  large  Portuguese  ship,  of  which  he  kept  possession  a  week,  and 
finally  took  from  her  a  considerable  part  or  her  cargo.  Shortly  after 
he  went  to  one  of  the  Malabar  islands  for  wood  and  water,  where  the 
natives  killed  the  ship's  cooper,  who  was  so  imprudent  as  to  go  ashore 
alone.  Kidd  landed,  and  burned  and  pillaged  several  houses,  but  the 
people  fled.  However,  he  took  one,  whom  he  tied  to  a  tree  and  shot. 
Then  putting  to  sea  he  took  the  greatest  prize  that  ever  fell  into  bis 
hands,  being  a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons  burden,  owned  by  natives 
and  commanded  by  an  Englishman,  and  named  the  Queda.  Kidd 
chased  her  under  French  colors,  and  having  come  up  with  her,  order- 
ed the  master  to  hobt  out  his  bodt  and  come  on  board  the  Adventure. 
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He  was  obeyed.  He  told  the  master  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  in- 
quired of  him  who  were  on  hoard  the  Queda.  There  were  two  Dutch- 
men and  one  Frenchman,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  Indians  and 
Armenians ;  for  it  was  at  that  time  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans  to 
man  their  vessels  with  natives,  while  the  command  was  given  to  an 
European,  as  being  more  skilful  in  navigation. 

The  Armenians  on  board  the  prize  were  part  owners  of  her,  and 
Kidd  told  them  that  they  must  redeem  themselves  and  their  vessel  with 
money..  They  offered  him  twenty  thousand  rupees,  but  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  profiFer.  He  therefore  set  the  crew  ashore  at  sever- 
al places  on  the  coast,  and  sold  as  much  of  the  cargo  as  brought  him 
about  forty  thousand  dollars.  He  also  traded  with  a  part  of  it,  receiv- 
ing in  exchange  provisions,  and  such  other  articles  as  he  needed,  till 
by  degrees  he  disposed  of  nearly  the  whole.  The  natives  of  the  coast 
came  on  board  the  Adventure,  and  Kidd  trafficked  with  them  in  good 
faith,  till  he  was  ready  to  sail,  when  he  took  their  goods  from  them^ 
and  set  them  ashore  without  payment.  They  said  of  this  proceeding, 
that  they  had  been  used  to  deal  with  pirates,  and  had  always  found 
them  enemies  to  deceit,  honest  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  that  they 
scorned  dishonesty  of  any  fashion  but  their  own.  Kidd,  they  said, 
was  the  first  who  had  behaved  in  a  contrary  manner.  Nevertheless, 
the  pirate  divided  the  spoil,  reserving  to  himself  forty  shares.  .  Hig 
own  part  amounted  to  about  eight  thousand  pounds,  and  his- crew  re- 
ceived two  hundred  pounds  each. 

Kidd  put  some  of  nis  men  on  board  the  Queda,  and  sailed  in  com- 
pany with  her  to  Madagascar.  He  had  hardly  dropped  anchor  when 
a  canoe  came  along  side,  in  which  were  several  English  pirates  whom 
he  had  formerly  known.  They  saluted  him,  and  said  they  had  heard 
he  had  come  to  take  and  hang  them.  This  they  thought  would  be 
less  than  kind  in  an  old  acquaintance.  Kidd  removed  their  fears  by 
gwearing  that  he  had  no  such  design,  and  that  he  was  now  one  of  them, 
and  as  bad  as  they.  Then,  calling  for  liquor,  he  drank  the  health  of 
their  captain. 

These  men  belonged  to  a  piratical  vessel  which  lay  at  anchor  close 
by.  She  was  named  the  Resolution,  and  was  commanded  by  one 
CuUiford.  Kidd  went  on  board  the  Resolution,  and  offered  his  friend- 
ship and  assistance  to  his  brother  robber ;  and  Culliford,  in  turn,  vis- 
ited the  Adventure,  and  reciprocated  the  offer.  Finding  Cullifoi*d  in 
want  of  some  necessaries,  Kidd  presented  him  with  an  anchor  and 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  in  token  of  sincerity. 

The  Adventure  was  now  so  old  and  leaky  that  she  could  be  kept 
afloat  no  longer,  for  vessels  decay  rapidly  in  the  East-Indian  seas. 
Kidd,  therefore,  shifted  her  guns  and  tackle  to  the  Queda ;  and  as  he 
had  already  divided  the  money,  he  now  made  a  division  of  the  remain- 
der of  her  cargo.  Soon  after,  the  greater  part  of  his  crew  left  him. 
Seme  joined  Culliford,  and  some  gained  the  interior.  He  had  but 
forty  men  left,  but  put  to  sea  notwithstanding,  and  sailed  to  AmbojMi* 
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The  name  of  Kidd  was  now  the  terror  of  the  Indian  seas,  4nd  in- 
deed famous,  or  rather  infamous,  all  over  the  civilized  world.  His  pil- 
racies  had  created  so  much  alarm  among  the  English  merchants,  that 
several  motions  were  made  in  Parliment  to  inquire  respecting  the  com- 
mission he  had  obtained,  and  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who  had 
jfitted  him  out.  Public  indignation  pointed  particularly  at  Lord  Bella- 
mont,  and  that^  nobleman  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  publish  an 
account  of  his  proceedings.  In  the  meanwhile  it  was  deemed  proper 
to  i^sue  a  proclamation,  offering  the  King's  free  pardon  to  such  pirates 
as  should  surrender  themselves  before  the  last  day  of.  April,  1699,  of 
whiitever  crimes  they  might  have  been  guilty.  This  amnesty,  howev- 
er, only  extended  to  misdemeanors  committed  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  as  far  as  the  meridians  of  Soccatara  and  Cape  Cormorin, 
and  Kidd  was  excepted,  by  name. 

It  was  on  his  arrival  at  Amboyna  that  he  first  learned  that  his  fame 
had  reached  England,  and  that  he  was  esteemed  a  pirate,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  heard  nothing  of  the  proclamation,  otherwise  his  sub- 
sequent conduct  appears  like  insanity.  He  had  found  sundry  French 
documents  on  board  the  ships  he  had  captured,  and  imagined  that  he 
could  so  use  them  as  to  give  his  deeds  the  sanction  of  law.  He  relied 
too,  upon  the  protection  of  Lord  Bellamont,  and-  flattered  himself  that 
his  booty  would  gain  him  new  friends ;  well  knowing  that  wealth,  like 
charity,  is  a  cloak  for  many  sins.  Thinking,  therefore,  that  his  doings 
would  be  hushed  up,  and  that  Justice  would  wink  at  him,  he  sailed  di- 
rectly to  New-York.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  was  taken 
into  custody  by  order  of  the  Lord  Bellamont,  and  his  papers-and  ef- 
fects were  secured. 

About  this  time,  many  of  his  fellow  adventurers,  hearing  of  the  roy- 
bl  proclamation  before  mentioned,  came  to  America,  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  proper  authorities.  These  were  the  men  who  had 
forsaken  Kidd  at  Madagascar.  On  their  surrender  they  were  at  first 
admitted  to  bail,  but  soon  after  they  were  strictly  confined,  in  order  to 
be  sent  to  England  with  Kidd,  for  trial. 

Accordingly,  Kidd  was  arraigned  at  the  Old  Baily,  for  piracy,  and 
for  the  murder  of  Moor,  the  gunner,  in  May,  1701.  Nicholas 
Churchill,  James  How,  Robert  Lumley,  William  JcnEins,  Gabriel 
Lotf,  Hugh  Parrot,  Richard  Barleycorn,  Abel  Owens,  dnd  Darby 
Mullins,  were  at  the  same  time  arraigned  for  piracy. 

Kidtl,  on  his  trial,  insisted  much  on  his  own  innocence,  and  the 
wickedness  of  his  crew.'  He  said  that  he  had  embraced  a  laudable 
business,  and  had  had  no  need  to  increase  his  store  by  piracy,  having 
been  in  good  circumstances  and  repute.  He  stated  that  his  men  had 
onen  mutinied,  and  had  threatened  to  shoot  him  in  his  cabin ;  and 
moreover,  that  ninety-five  had  deserted  him  at  one  time,  and  had 
burned  his  boat,  so  that  he  had  been  unable  to  bring  home  his  ship,  or 
the  prizes  he  had  taken,  in  order  that  they  might  be  condemned  in  a 
regular  manner.       He  affirmed  that  they  were  French  vessels,  fuvn- 
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ished  with  French  papel^,  and  had  been  lawfully  captured,  by  virtue 
of  his  commission. 

Being  accused  of  aiding  and  comforting  Culliford,  who  'was  noto> 
rious  as  a  pirate,  he  denied  the  fact,  and  said  that  he  meant  to  have 
t^ken  him,  but  that  his  men  had  refused  obedience,  and  many  of  them 
had  even  deserted  to  Culliford.  But  the  evidence  on  this  particular 
was  full  and  particular. 

He  called  one  Colonel  Hewson  to  testify  that  hfe  had  always  borne  • 
a  good  character.  This  witness  declared  that  he  had  formerly  served 
under  Kidd,  and  had  been  with  him  in  two  battles  with  French  vessels, 
in  wKch  his  skill  and  courage  could  not  be  too  much  praised.  In  one 
base,  Kidd,  with  two  vensels  only,  had  given  battle  to  a  squadron  of 
six  sail,  and  had  the  better  of  them.  But  this  testimony  was  foreign 
tb  the  matter,  as  it  related  to  a  period  several  years  before  the  acts 
mentioned  in  the  indictment  were  committed,  and  was  of  no  service 
to  Kidd. 

'  Gbir  pirate  was  found  guilty  of  both  indictments.  When  he  was 
asked  iVhy  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  against  him, 
he  replied,  "  that  he  had  nothing  to  say,  but  that  perjured  wicked  peo- 
ple had  sworn  against  him."  When  sentence  was  pronounced,  he 
exclaimed,  "  My  Lord  \  it  is  a  very  hard  sentence.  I  am  the  most 
innocent  of  them  all ;  but  the  witnesses  have  perjured  themselves." 

Churchill  and  How  pleaded  the  royal  pardon,  and  proycJd  that  th^y 
had  surrendered  to  Colonel  Bass,  governor  of  Jersey.  This  plea  was 
overruled  by  the  court,  on  the  ground  that  four  commissioners  had 
been  nahiedf  in  the  proclamation,  to  receive  the  submission  of  pirates, 
and  that  no  other  person  could  receive  their  surrender.  Wherefore, 
as  the  prisoners  had  not  complied  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  procla- 
mation, they  were  not  entitled  to  its  benefits. 

MuUins  urged  in  his  defence,  that  Kidd  was  his  lawful  superior,  hav- 
ing the  king's  commission,  and  that  he  could  not  have  disobeyed  his 
commander  without  incurring  severe  punishment;  He  said  that  sea- 
'men  were  never  allowed  to  call  their  officers  to  account,  or /to  quesi 
tion  their  orders  ;  if  they  were,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  discipline. 
lie  thought  that  if  anything  unlawful  were  done,  the  officers  should 
answer  for  it,  as  the  men  did  no  more  thftn  their  duty,  in  obeying  their 
commands. 

He  was  told  b){  the  court,  that  acting  under  the  king's  commission 
justified.obedience  in  all  things  lawful,  but  not  in  things  unlawful. 

He  answered7  that  he  needed  no  justification  in  doing  lawful  things 
but  that  the  case  of  seamen  was  very  hard,  if  they  were  to  risk  their 
lives  by  obeying  their  officers,  and  at  the  same  time  be  liable  to  pun- 
ishment fen'  disobedience.  If  they  were  allowed  to  dispute  their  or- 
ders, there  would  be  no  such  things  at  sea  as  order  and  subordination. 

This  defence  seems  very  plausible,  and  if  Mullins  obeyed  illegal  or- 
ders, through  ignorance  of  a  sense  of  duty,  it  would  seem  unjust  that 
he  should  be  punished  for  it;  but  it  was  proved  that  he  had  taken  e 
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share  of  the  plunder.  It  appeared,  moreover,  that  the  crew  of  the 
Adventure  had  mutinied  several  times ;  whence  it  appeared  that  they 
did  not  obey  Kidd  on  account  of  the  king's  commission,  but  as  a  pi- 
rate chief,  and  that  they  had  behaved  in  all  things  like  pirates  and  free- 
booters. These  considerations  moved  the  jury  to  find  Mullins  guilty, 
like  the  rest. 

Previous  to  his  execution,  Kidd's  hardihood  forsook  him,  and  he 
made  confession  of  his  crimes.  About  a  week  after  sentence  was 
pronounced,  he  was  hanged  at  Execution  Dock,  together  with 
Churchill,  How,  Loff,  Parrot,  Owens,  and  Mullins.  When  tbey 
were  dead  they  were  hanged  in  chains,  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  there  the  bodies  remained 
exposed  many  years. 

These  are  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  this  notorious  freeboot* 
er.  How  it  should  be  a  generally  received  o{)inion  that  he  haunted 
the  coast  of  America,  or  how  it  should  be  believed  that  he  sailed  up 
the  North  River,  and  hid  money  there,  and  at  other  places,  we  cannot 
explain,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  committed  any  crime  in  any 

Ert  of  the  Atlantic.  Yet  such  is  a  verv  common  beUef,  to  which  no 
;s  a  person  than  Washington  Irving,  has  given  his  sanction.  Per- 
haps tradition  has  blended  his  lawful  exploits  in  the  West  Indies  with 
his  piracies  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  On  account  of  this  opinion,  we  have 
given  him  a  place  in  this  work. 


CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  BELLAMY, 

PIRATE. 

We  call  this  man  Captain  because  he  was  generally  known  by  that 
title  ;  not  that  pirates  and  robbers  are  entitled  to  any  such  honorable 
appellation.  HLs  origin  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  belonged 
to  Boston. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  year  1661,  William  Phipps,  after- 
wards Sir  William,  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  made  bis  fortune 
by  fishing  up  bullion  from  a  Spanish  vessel,  that  had  been  lost  on  one 
of  the  sunken  reefs  in  the  West  Indies. 

While  we  see  the  gold  mine  fever  ra^ng  so  violently  in  the  South- 
em  States,  and  when  we  observe  so  many  lottery  offices  open,  in  our 
own  tiroes,  it  need  not  excite  wonder  that  men  in  those  days  were 
found,  who  were  ready  to  renounce  the  small,  though  sure  profits  of 
honest  industry,  for  the  precarious  prospects  of  sudden  wealtn.  The 
success  of  Sir  William  Pbipps,  caused  many  golden  dreams  in  New- 
England,  and  several  vessels  sailed  from  our  coast  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  fishing  up  Fortune  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The 
adventure  of  Phipps  was  no  idle  speculation  ;  he  knew  that  a  vessel 
laden  with  specie  had  been  lost,  and  was  tolerably  well  informed  of  the 
spot  where  she  lay  ;  but  the  after  adventurers  had  no  such  grounds  of 
hope,  and  consequently  found  their  expectations  no  better  than  moon- 
shine in  the  water. 

Bellamy  was  one  of  these.  He  had  been,  in  company  widi  one 
called  Williams,  in  search  of  another  Spanish  wreck,  and  had  been 
disappointed.  After  engaging  in  such  gambling  speculations,  men  are 
seldom  willing  to  return  to  the  regular  pursuits  of  life ;  and,  there- 
fore, these  worthies,  in  order  to  be  rich  at  once,' agreed  *Uo  go  on  the 
account" — a  cant  term,  by  which  pirates  designate  their  nefarious  oc- 
cupation. The  first  who  fell  into  their  hands  was  a  Captain  Prince, 
bound  from  Jamaica  to  London,  with  a  rich  cargo,  and  a  fine  vessel, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  marine  warfare.  She  was  called  the  Whi- 
dow.  A  part  of  her  crew  Joined  Bellamy,  making  his  crew  amount, 
in  all,  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  armed  her  with  twenty-eight 
guns,  so  that  she  was  one  of  the  strongest  piratical  vessels  that  ever 
cruised  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  This  adventiire  took  place 
in  the  month  of  February,  1717. 

Thus  provided,  Bellamy  steered  to  the  shores  of  Virginia,  where  he 
took  several  vessels.  He  had,  at  the  outset,  like  to  have  been  cut  off 
in  his  course  of  iniauity,  for  the  Wbidow  was  very  near  being  lost  in 
a  storm.  At  the  nrst  appearance  of  bad  weather  Bellamy  took  in 
sail ;  which  was  scarcely  ione^  when  a  squall  struck  the  ship  an4 
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threw  her  on  her  beam  ends.  However,  she  righted,  ond  Rt  th^ 
wipd  increased  toward  night,  the  top  and  top-gallant  yards  were  sent 
down,  and  she  ran  before  the  wind  under  her  foresail  only,  and  finally 
under  bare  poles.  Four  men  at  t^e  tiller,  and  two  at  the  wheel  coula 
scarcely  keep  her  from  bi:oaching  to,  which  she  was  nigh  doing  more 
than  once.  As  the  darkness  thickened  around,  the  horror  of  their 
situation  became,  more  apparent.  The  darkness  of  the  night  was  to* 
tal — ?uch  as,  to  use  a  quotation  from  holy  writ,  "  might  be  felt," — and 
was  only  broken  by  the  blinding  and  incessant  flashes  6{  lightning. 
Every  sea  washed  the  deck,  and  tremendous  claps  of  ihunder  seemed 
to  intimate  the  wrath  of  the  Supreme.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
this  jarring  of  the  elements  would  have  awakened  pontntion  in  the 
breasts  of  these  unhappy  wretches,  but  instead  of  this,  they'  endeav- 
ored to^drown  the  voice  of  sea  and  air  with  ribaldry,  and  most  pitrocious 
blasphemies.  Bellamy  swore  that'he  was  sorry  he  could  not  run  out  bi# 
guns  to  return  the  salute,  meaning  the  thunder.  He  said  he  believed 
the  Gods  had  got  drunk,  and  were  gone  together  by  the  ears  over  tbeo* 
tipple.  We  will  not  repeat  more  of  his  impiety.  Thej^ continued 
scudding  all  night,  and  the  next  morning,  finding  the  mainmast  sprung 
in  the  step,  they  were  obliged  to  cut  it  away,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
miz2;en  went  by  the  board.  These  mishaps  renewed  the  blasphemies 
of  the  pirates,  and  their  vociferations  became  louder  when  they  foynd 
by  trying  the  pumps,  that  the  ships  made  a  great  deal  of  water ;  though 
by  constant  labor  they  could  keep  it  from  gaining  on  them.  The  sloop 
in  which  Bellamy  had  at  first  sailed,  and  which  still  accompanied  him, 
was  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  but  did  not  loose  her  roast. 
The  wind  shifted  all  round  the  compass,  making  a  short  and  outra- 
geous sea,  so  that  their  expectations  of  outliving  the  gale  were  small. 
One  surge  broke  upon  the  stern,  drove  in  the  tafferel,  and  washed  two 
men  away  from  the  helm,  who  were,  however,  saved  by  the  hammock 
nettings.  Thus  the  sea  continued  to  rage  four  days  and  three  nights, 
w))en  It  abated  of  its  fury. 

As  the  weather  was  now  clearing  up,  and  the  wind  hourly  increas- 
ing, Bellamy  spoke  the  sloop,  and  findmg  that  she  was  not  damaged, 
determined  to  steer  for  the  coast  of  Carolina.  But  the  wind  suddenly 
shifting  to  the  southward,  he  resolved  to  change  his  course  and  sail  to 
Rhode  Island.  The  Whidow's  leak  still  continued,  and  it  was  as 
much  as  all  the  pumps  could  do  to  keep  the  water  from  gaining. 
Upon  examination  it  was  found  to  be  owing  to  the  oakum  having 
worked  out  of  a  seam, -which  was  easily  remedied.  Having  set  up 
juryroasts,  they  became  very  merry  again,  especially  as  the  sloop  had 
received  no  other  injury  than  the  loss  of  her  mainsail,  which  was  torn 
out  of  the  boltropes  when  the  squall  first  struck  her.  Having  reach- 
ed the  waters  of  Rhode  Island,  about  the  first  of  April,  their  first  ex* 
ploit  was  to  take  a  sloop  belonging  to  Bostoi:)^  commanded  by  a  Cap- 
tain Beer.  While  they  plundered  his  vessel,  they  detained  Beer  cu 
board  the  Whidow.      Williams  and  Bellamy  woul4  fiR^c  returned  the 
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f  ^flsely  but  their  men  would  not  consent  to  it ;  for  where  the  comman- 
der has  no  virtue,  and  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  respect,  there  is  never 
any  obedience.  So  they  sunk  the  vessel,  and  put  Beer  ashore  on 
Block  Island. 

A  conversation  that  took  place  between  Beer  and  Bellamy,  proves 
the  latter  to  have  been  an  acute,  though  ignorant  man.  "  1  am  sorry 
they  won't  let  you  have  your  sloop  again,"  said  he,  "  for  I  scorn  to  do 
jiny  one  a  mischief  when  it  is  not  of  any  advantage  to  me.  D— d 
the  sloop  ;  why  must  they  sink  her,  when  she  might  be  of  use  to  vou. 
Put  you  are  a  sneaking  puppy,  and  so  are  all  those  who  will  submit 
tp  be  governed  by  laws  that  rich  men  have  made  for  their  own  safety. 
They  get  what  they  have  by  lying  and  tricking,  and  hav'nt  the  spunk 
to  defend  it  any  other  way.  D — n  you  altogether.  D — n  them  for 
a  pack  of  crafty  rascals,  and  you  that  serve  them,  for  a  pack  of  hen<3 
hearted  numskulls.  They  run  us  down,  the  scoundrels  do,  when 
there  is  only  this  difference  between  us,  that  they  rob  the  poor  under 
pover  of  the  law,  and  we  plunder  them  with  no  protection  but  our 
pwn  courage.  Had  you  not  better  make  one  of  us,  than  sneak  after 
such  villains  for  employment  T' 

'  Beer  replied,  that  his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  break  the 
laws  of  God  and  man. 

"  You  are  a  devilish  conscience  rascal !"  rejoined  the  pirate  ;  "  I  aih 
a  free  prince,  and  I  have  as  much  right  to  make  "war  on  the  world,  aa 
\ie  that  has  a  hundred  sail  at  sea,  and  an  army  of  an  hundred  thou- 
sand men  ashore.  My  conscience  tells  me  that.  But  there  is  no 
firguing  with  such  snivelling  puppies,  that  allow  superiors  to  kick  them 
about  the  deck  as  they  please." 

it  should  be  remarked  that  though  the  sentiments  of  this  honest 
paptain  were  certainly  ultra  liberal,  his  logic  was  inspired  with  addi- 
tional force  by  a  case  bottle,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  all  the  while^ 
I^e  was  speaking. 

The  damage  of  the  Whidow  they  soon  found  means  to  repair,  and 
then  pruised  off  Cape  Cod,  where,  a  fortnight  after  setting  Captain 
Beer  on  shore,  they  took  a  vessel  laden  with  wine,  which  was  a  most 
acceptable  windfall ;  and  the  crew  served  to  increase  the  numt>er  of 
their  prisoners,  They  put  a  prize  master  and  seven  men  op  board, 
and  ordered  her  to  keep  company  with  the  Whidow.  They  then 
steered  to  Penobscot  river  to  careen. 

When  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  Bellamy  conclu- 
ded that  the  river  St.  George  was  a  more  suitable  place,  and  entered 
it  accordingly,  with  the  three  vessels.  They  ran  up  about  two  mileii 
and  a  half,  and  came  to  anchor.  The  next  morning  they  sent  their 
prisoners  on  shore,  under  driver?  armed  with  whips,  and  commanded 
them  to  build  huts.  They  also  raised  a  battery  on  each  side  of  tha 
river,  and  sent  their  guns  on  shore.  This  occupied  four  days.  The 
prisoners,  whom  they  treated  very  barbarously,  were  then  compelled 
to  digjL  magazine  and  to  put  a  roof  upon  it.     Their  ammunition  thwi 
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secured,  thejr  first  hove  down  the  sloop,  and  cleaned  her,  and  then  the 
Whidow. 

When  these  operations  were  completed,  Bellamy  sdled  for  New- 
foundland, where  he  made  several  prizes.  He  sunk  them  all,  and  de« 
tained  the  crews.  They  had  not  been  long  on  the.  banks  before  the 
piratical  squadron  was  separated  by  a  storm,  which  lasted  several 
days.  When  it  was  over,  Bellamy  descried  a  sail,  off  the  Island  of 
St  Paul,  and  immediately  gave  chase.  The  vessel  lay  to,  and  waited 
for  the  Whidow.  She  proved  to  be  a  French  frigate,  of  thirty  six 
guns,  carryipg  troops  to  Quebec.  Bellamy  gave  her  his  broadside, 
which  was  promptly  returned,  and  the  action  was  kept  up  for  two 
hours,  with  great  spirit  on  both  sides.  The  Whidow  was  twice  board- 
ed, and  at  last  Bellamy,  finding  himself  overmatched,  would  have 
shaken  his  enemy  off.  This  was  not  so  easy  a  matter,  for  the  French- 
man gave  chase,  and  as  he  sailed  full  as  well  as  the  Whidow,  the  pi- 
rate must  have  received  the  punishment  due  to  his  transgressions,  had 
not  the  night  favored  his  escape,  The  loss  on  board  the  rover, 
proves  how  obstinately  the  battle  was  contested.  Thirty  six  of  the 
crew  were  killed  outright,  and  a  great  many  were  wounded. 

Returning  to  Newfoundland,  Bellamy  rejoined  his  consorts  off 
Placentia  Bay ;  when  they  held  a  council,  and  agreed  to  return  to  the 
coast  of  New  England,  as  the  Whidow  had  suffered  severely  in  the 
last  engagement,  and  hstd  a  great  many  shot  holes  in  her  hull.  They 
ran  down  the  coast,  and  took  a  vessel  called  the  Mary  Anne,  between 
pt.  George's  Banks  and  Nantucket  Shoals. 

Williams  still  retained  command  of  the  wine  vessel,  on  board  which 
^er  rightful  master  remained.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coast, 
find  Williams  compelled  him  to  aet  as  pilot,  keeping  him  constantly  at 
"the  helm.  He  was  determined  on  revenge,  ana  one  night  when  Wil- 
liams and  his  men  were  intoxicated,  according  to  custom,  he  ran  the 
ship  ashore  near  the  table  land  of  Wellfleet,  on  Cape  Cod.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  high  ;  every  soul  on  board,  excenting 
the  pilot,  perished  ;  an  example,  if  an  example  were'  needed,  ot  thfj 
evils  and  dangers  of  intemperance. 

The  Whidow,  following  in  the  wake  of  her  consort,  was  wrecked 
in  the  same  manner,  and  all  of  her  company,  but  two,  lost  their  lives. 
It.  is  supposed,  that  when  the  Whidow  first  struck,  the  pirates  murder- 
ed all  their  prisoners  and  impressed  men,  as  many  of  tlie  bodies  came 
on  shore  shocldngly  mangled.  The  sloop  ran  ashore  on  a  sandy 
beach,  and  five  of  her  crew  landed  and  escaped  into  the  country. 
Captain  Cyprian  Southack  was  sent  in  search  of  them  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts. 

He  arrived  at  Wellfleet  just  after  the  sea  had  forced  a  passage 
across  the  cape,  and  made  such  a  channel  that  he  passed  through  it  * 
in  a  whale  boat.     This  channel  was  soon  closed,  and  has  ever  since 
been  kept  so,  by  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  or,  it  is  probable. 
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that  twenty  ot  ttirty  miles  of  the  extremity  of  this  wonderful  arm  of 
land  would  have  been  washed  away  long  before  this  time. 

Captain  Southack  found  and  buried  the  bodies  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty-two  men,  pirates  and  others,  which  had  been  washed  on  shore. 
Of  those  captured,  six  were  tried  in  Boston  by  a  special  court  of  ad- 
miralty, convicted,  condemned,  and  executed.  They  were  all  for- 
eigners, the  dregs  of  mankind.  Most  of  our  E6stpnian  readers  ^31 
remember  a  number  of  posls,  between  low  and  high  water  marks,  at 
the  foot  of  Copp*s  Hill,  east  and  north  of  Charlestown  bridge ;  in 
short,  where  the  boys  of  the  North  End  were  wont  to  bathe.  They 
were  the  stumps  of  thegibbeis  on  which  these  felons  were  exe- 
cuted. Five  of  them  died  penitent,  the  sixth  behaved  with  unexam- 
pled contumacy.  When  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  he  kicked! 
off  his  shoes,  saying,  ^^  that  his  mother  always  said  he  would  die  with 
his  shoes  on,  and  he  was  resolved  to  make  a  liar  of  her.** 

Thus  ended  Samuel^Bellanfiy  and  his  crew.  From  the  clearness  of  the 
water,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  sandy  boUom,  objects  can  be  seen  at 
a  great  depth,  about^the  spot  where  he  was  wrecked.  Even  to  thig 
day  the  great  caboose  of  the  Whidow  is  sometimes  discovered,  as  the 
loose  sand  in  which  it  is  embedded  is  shifted  from  place  to  place  by  the 
turbulence  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  coppers  of  ihe  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  specimenis  of  cob  dollars,  are  still  occasionally  found 
on  the  beach. 

For  many  years  after  the  shipwreck  of  the  good  ship  Whidow,  a 
man  of  singular  and  frightful  aspect,  used  every  spring  and  autumn  to 
be  seen  travelling  on  the  cape,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
Bellamy's  crew.  The  presumption  is,  that  he  went  to  some  place 
where  money  had  been  secreted  bv  the  pirates,  to  get  such  a  supply 
as  his  exigencies  required.  When  he  diea,  many  pieces  of  gold  were 
found  sewed  in  a  girdle  which  he  constantly  wore  about  him. 

As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  aged  people  used 
to  relate  that  this  man  frequently  spent  the  night  in  private  houses,  and 
that  whenever  the  Bible  or  any  religious  book  was  produced,  or  fam- 
ily devotions  were  performed,  he  invariably  led  the  room.  It  is  also 
stated,  that  during  the  night,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  a  legion  from 
the  lower  world  in  his  climber ;  for  much  conversation  was  over- 
heard, of  an  extremely  profane,  boisterous,  and  blasphemous  charac* 
ter.  These  things  m^ht  have  been  the  natural  results  of  the  habits 
of  a  veteran  pirate.  The  probability  is,  that  the  recollection  of  the 
bloody  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  disturbed  his  sleep,  and 
that  he  involuntarily  gave  vent  to  such  exclamations  as  might,  with  the 
aid  of  an  imagination  on  the  watch  for  supernatural  occurrences,  give 
rise,  in  those  days,  to  the  current  opinion  that  his  bed  chamber  wa» 
the  resort  of  infernals.  > 
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FOR      THE      MURDER      OF      MART      8H0L7« 

We  have  no  account  of  the  birth  or  early  adventures  of  thl#r  person, 
further  than  that  he  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a  vinter  by  trade. 
By  his  own  account  it  appears,  that  he  was  a  resident,  in  the  first  part 
of  hislife,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  that  he  was  a  very  idle,  debauch* 
cd  person.  He  was  married  to  a  handsome,  exemplary  woman,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  the  criminal  indulgence  of  his  passions ; 
as,  according  to  his  subsequent  confessions^  he  associated  babituallj 
with  women  of  bad  character. 

Having  wounded  k  man  in  a  duel,  he  fled  to  Holland  to  escape  the 
pains  of  law,  leaving  his  wife  behind  him,  in  England,  and  thence 
came  to  New  England  ;  at  what  precise  date  is  unknown,  ^ere  he 
lived  on  the  river  Merrimac,  with  another  man,  in  such  a  way  as  gave 
gr^at  offence  and  scandal  to  our  pious  ancestors. 

In  the  year  1636,  he  was  hirea  as  a  guide,  from  Newbury  to  Pas- 
cataquack;  by  a  servant  girl  named  Mary  Sholy.  He  engaged  tb 
perform  this  service  for  fifteen  shillings.     Two  days  after  their  de- 

Earture,  he  returiied,  and  on  being  asked  the  reason  why  he  cam<s 
ack  so  soon,  replied,  that  he  had  conducted  her  to  tvithin  two  of 
three  miles  of  Pascataquack,  where  sh&  had  stopped,  and  wduld  gd 
no  farther.  As  she  did  not  appear,  he  was  examined  before  the  raa^ 
gistrates  of  Ipswich,  for  her  murder,  but  as  no  proof  was  adduced 
against  him,  he  was  discharged. 

About  a  year  after,  he  was  draughted  to  march  against  the  Peqiiod*, 
who  were  then  up  in  arms.  This  requisition  to  serve  in  the  militia  he 
deemed  an  oppression ;  which  opinion  broke  out  in  mutinous  and  dis* 
orderly  speeches.  For  this  the  Governor  issued  a  warrant  for  his  a[)- 
prehension ;  and  when  he  was  accordingly  apprehended,  he  supposed 
It  was  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Sholy,  and  spoke  to  that  effect.  This 
renved  the  suspicions  against  him,  and  he  was  arraigned  a  second 
time.  Several  witnesses  appeared  against  him,  the  substance  of 
whose  testimony  was  as  follows  : 
-     That  he  had  lived  a  vicious  life,  and  now  conducted  like  an  atheist; 

That  he  had  sought  Mary  Sholy,  and  had  undertaken  to  guide  her 
to  a  place  where  he  had  never  been  himself: 

That,  when  he  crossed  the  Merrimac,  he  had  lande.d  in  a  place  threes 
miles  from  the  usual  road,  from  whence  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
she  could  find  the  said  road. 

That,  in  describing  a  house  on  the  road,  his  relation  was  incorrcrt 
as  to  its  situation. 

That  having,  as  he  said,  conducted  Mary  Sholy  to  witWn  two  of 
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three  miles  of  Swanscot,  where  he  left  her,  he  had  not  been  to  Swan- 
scot  to  give  information  where  she  was  : 

That  he  had  not  staid  with  her  that  nighl,  to  protect  her : 

That,  on  his  return  home,  he  had  not  spoken  of  Mary  Sholy,  till 
questioned ;  that  she  had  agreed  to  give  him  but  seven  shillings  on  his 
arrival,  and  that  yet  he  had  returned  with  ten  shillings,  though  he  had 
iio  money  with  him  when  he  started : 

That  on  his  return,  there  was  blood  on  his  hat : 

l^hat  he  had  a  scratch  on  his  nose,  which  he  had  explained  to  ft 
neighbor  by  saving  that  it  was  made  by  a  bramble,  which,  from  its 
size,  could  not  be: 

That,  being  asked  by  a  magistrate  at  Ispwich  to  account  .for  this 
circumstance,  he  had  told  a  different  story : 

That  the  body  of  Mary  Sholy  had  been  found,  six  months  after  her 
disappearance,  by  an  Indian,  about  three  miles  from  the  place  where 
Schooler  said  he  had  left  her,  with  her  clothes  in  a  heap  beside  her : 

That  he  said  that  soon  after  he  left  her  he  had  met  with  a  bear,  and 
thought  that  the  bear  might  kill  her ;  yet  did  not  go  back  to  her  as- 
sistance : 

That,  after  his  apprehension,  he  had  escaped  from  prison,  and  had 
hidden  himself  in  a  secluded  place,  near  Powder-Hom  HilL 

He  said  in  his  defence,  that  the  blood  on  his  hat  *was  that  of  a 
pigeon  he  had  killed,  and  that  after  his  escape  fronpi  prison,  he  ha4 
Deen  compelled  to  return  by  an  unaccountable  impulse.  On  the 
above  evidence,  which  in  our  day  would  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  a 
petty  larceny,  he  was  convicted  of  murder.  From  the  testimony  it 
seems  that  it  was  not  proved  that  any  murder  had  been  committed, 
far  less  that  it  was  committed  by  Schooler.  In  modem  times,  to 
prove  a  delinquency,  it  is  thought  essential  that  time,*place,  and  cir- 
cumstance should  be  specified.  Our  ancestors  were  not  so  scrupu- 
lous, and  Schooler  was  condemned  to  death,  though  several  clergy-' 
men,  and  others,  thought  that  the  testimony  ought  not  to  affect  his 
life. 

^He  was  of  the  same  opinion  himself,  but  the  court  thought  other- 
wise. Thev  decided  that  a  man  who  should  take  charge  of  a  helpless 
woman,  and  then  leave  her  to  perish,  when  he  might  do  otherwise, 
ought  to  die,  and,  perhaps,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  they  were  right. 
He  was  hanged  accordingly,  at  Boston,  denying  the  murder  to  the 
last. 
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FOR      THE      MURDER      OF   NATHANIEL      6EWELL. 

It  only  appears  from  the  accounts  of  this  man  that  he  was  a  rea- 
dent  of  some  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  that  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  church  of  Roxbury,  from  which  he  was 
excommunicated.  The  events  of  his  life,  previoiis  to  the  commis- 
Bion  of  the  ofifence  for  which  he  laid  it  down,  have  passed  into  obli- 
vion. ' 

In  the  year  1644,  he  took  to  apprentice  Nathaniel  Sewell,  a  young 
pauper  who  had  been  sent  from  England,  This  boy  bad  the  scurvy> 
and  was  very  offensive  in  his  person.  Franklin  treated  Um  with  small 
consideration,  and  chastised  nim  unmercifully  for  trifling  faults.  He 
was  also  in  the  habit  of  hanging  him  up  in  his  chimney,  for  anything 
and  everything. 

The  boy  fell  sick,  even  unto  death,  whether  from  rigorous  treatment 
or  some  natural  cause  we  are  unable  to  say. 

Finding  the  boy  of  no  use  to  him,  he  determined  to  return  him  to 
the  magistrates  of  Boston,  from  whom,  it  seems,  he  had  receii^d  him. 
His  place  of  residence  was  five  miles  from  Boston,  and  to  convey  the 
lad  this  distance,  he  tied  him,  though  very  ill  and  weak,  upon  a  horse, 
and  set  off  with  him.  The  boV'was  unable  to  sit  upright,  and  fre- 
quently begged  for  water,  but  his  inhuman  master  would  give  hini 
none,  though  they  passed  very  near  it  at  several  places.  Nathaniel 
Sewell  died  a  few  hours  after  he  reached  Boston. 

William  Franklin  was  then  brought  before  the  Quarter  Court  on  a 
charge  of  murder.  The  facts  were  proved,  as  above  related,  but 
doubts  existed  whether  they  inferred  blood  guiltiness.  It  was  argued 
that  it  did  not  appear  that  Franklin  had  intended  to  injure,  but  only 
to  reform  his  servant,  and  that  the  treatment  which  had  caused  his 
death  occurred  in  the  pursuit  of  a  lawful  purpose,  viz :  in  bringing  Se- 
well before  the  magistrate  ;  whereas,  die  act  and  intention  must  both 
be  evil,  to  constitute  murder. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that  Sewell  had  been  brought  to  his  end  by 
degrees,  by  a  constant  course  of  cruelty,  of  which  the  last  act  was 
but  the  consummation.  It  was  said  that  this  act  was  performed  at  a 
time  when  the  boy  should  have  been  kept  in  bed,  and  not  brought  vio- 
lently forth  for  correction.  As  for  the  mtention,  though  it  might  have 
been  the  first  inteution  of  Franklin  to  reform  the  boy^yet  the 
intention  of  his  ultimate  conduct  was  evil,  arising  from  distemper  of 
passion. 

ItK  exemplification  of  the  first  position,  a  case  was  supposed,  as  fol- 
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Ipws  :  If  a  man  should  have  a  servant  sick  of  the  small  pox,  and 
should,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  physician,  hale  him  into  the  open 
air,  in  cold  weather,  on  pretence  that  there  was  a  natural  occasion ; 
the  act  would  be  unlawful,  and  if  the  servant  should  die  in  conse- 
quence of  such  treatment,  the  master  would  be  guilty  of  murder. 

Another  case  was  supposed  to  apply  to  the  second  position  :  viz. 
If  a  man  should,  in  a  sudden  passion,  kill  his  child,  or  dear  friend,  it 
would  be  murder,  though  his  prima  intentio  were  to  instruct  or  ad- 
monish him.  It  was,  moreover,  argued,  that  where  no  intention  to 
hurt  appears,  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  has  an  unruly  ox,  and 
knows  him  to  be  such,  but  yet  does  not  keep  him  ip,  if  this  ox  gores  a 
man  to  death,  the  owner  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  must  suffer  the  pen- 
alty. Here,  keeping  the  ox  is  a  lawful  act ;  but  for  suffering  an  evil 
to  happen  which  he  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  prevent,  the  man 
was  adjudged  a  murderer,  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Again,  in  Exo- 
dus, Chap,  xxi,  12.  If  a  master  smite  his  servant  with  a  rod,  whiph  is 
a  lawful  action,  and  the  servant  die  of  the  blow,  as  was  the  case  with 
Sewell,  he  was  to  die  for  it.  On  the  like  authority,  if  a  man  strike 
another  with  his  hand,  or  with  any  weapon  that  may  cause  death,  and 
thjB  person  stricken  die  of  the  blow,  the  striker  is  a  murderer ;  from 
whence  it  appears,  that  be  the  means  what  they  may,  if  they  be  ap- 
plied, voluntarily,  to  an  evil  intent,  it  is  murder.  To  this  conclusion 
a  case  was  cited  of  a  v/oman,  who  had  given  a  man  a  portion  to  pro- 
cure his  love,  whereof  he  died,  and  she  was,  therefore,  adjudged  guilty 
of  murder. 

This  cdurse  of  reasoning  would  hardlv  be  thought  conclusive  at 
the  present  day,  though  it  seemed  very  forcible  to  the  members  of 
the  Quarter  Court,  who  apparently  forgot  that  the  Jewish  code  had 
been  superseded  by  divine  authority,  and  had  given  place  to  a  more 
merciful  dispensation.  They  found  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to 
death  ;  referring  his  case,  however,  to  the  magistrates,  "  who  might,  if 
they  saw  cause,  allow  him  a  second  trial  for  his  life  at  the  next  Quar- 
ter Court.'*  Yet  the  same  persons  held  a  meeting  before  the  sitting 
of  the  said  court,  and  agreed  to  send  their  sentence  to  governor  John 
Endecott,  who  signed  it,  though  there  were  some  who  disapproved  the 
proceeding. 

The  church  of  Roxbury,  who  it  will  be  remembered,  had  excom- 
municated Franklin  a  month  before,  now  that  he  was  to  die,  agreed 
to  have  mercy  on  his  soul.  They  therefore  procured  permission  for 
him  to  be  brought  to  Roxbury,  intending  to  receive  him  again  into 
their  communion,  if  they  found  him  penitent.  Immediately  after  his 
condemnation,  he  judged  himself,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
sentence  ;  but  soon  after,  with  a  very  natural  inconsistency,  he  re- 
tracted this^admission,  justifying  himself,  and  criminating  the  witnes- 
ses. To  the  day  of  his  execution,  he  declared  his  belief  that  God 
would  never  lay  the  death  of  the  boy  to  his  charge,  and  expressed  a 
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Btrong  aKstirance  of  salvation.  On  the  scaffold,  his  firmness  was 
somewhat  shaken,  and  he  expressed  a  fear  that  his  heart  was  hardened 
since  he  could  not  see  his  guilt  in  the  same  light  that  others  did. 

It  seems  to  us  that  though  the  Quarter  Court  argued  from  wrong 
premises  they  arrived  at  a  proper  conclusion,  and  that  William  Frank- 
lin suffered  justly. 


THE   END. 
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